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Indian  Horehound  ;  see  Spice. 

Indian  Ink;  see  Ink. 
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Infirmary  ;  see  Hospital. 

Ingrafting;  see  Engrafting. 

Injeftions ;   see  Clysters. 

Ink-powder;  see  Ink. 

Iron,  blueing  of;  see  Blueing. 

Irons;  see  Quarter-evil. 

Itch,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Kilkenny. coal ;  sec  Coal. 

Kings. yellow ;  see  Yellow. 

Kroute  ;  see  Crout. 

Ladies-fox-glove  J  see  Mullein, 
the  Great  White. 

Ladies' -this  tie;  see  Milk-thistle. 

Lady-grass,  or  Ladies'-traces  ; 
see  Canary-grass. 

Lark's-heel ;  see  Lark's-spur. 

Lavender-spike ;  see  Lavender, 
the  Common. 

Laurel-mezereon ;  see  Spurge 
Laurel. 

Leasing;  see  Gleaning. 

Lemon-water;  see  Distilling. 

Life-boat ;  see  Boat. 

Lincolnshire  Cheese ;  see  Cheese. 

Linden- tree  ;  see  Lime-tree. 

Lint-seed ;  see  Linseed. 

Liquorice  -  cock's  -  head ;  see 
Mi'k-vetch. 

Live-long ;  see  Orpine,  the  Com. 
men. 

Locust-tree ;  see  Acacia. 

Lombardy. poplar  ;    see  Poplar. 

Looseness  ;  see  Diarrhoea. 

Madwort,  the  German  j  see 
Catchweed, 


Manheim  Gold  ;  see  Zinc. 

Marcasite  ;  see  Mundic. 

Marsh-meadow-grass;  see  Mea- 
dow-grass. 

Marsh-rice ;  see  Rice. 

Marsh-Tofieldia ;  see  Spider- 
wort,   the  Marsh. 

lyiay-heetle ;  see  Chafer. 

May-dew  ;  see  Dew. 

Meadow-barley;  see  Barley. 

Meadow-burnet  ;  see  Burnet, 
the  Great. 

Meadow-clary ;  see  Clary. 

Meadow-rue ;  see  Rue,  the 
Meadow. 

Meadow  Vetchling  ;  see  Vetch, 
the  Chickling. 

Metals,  blueing  of;  see  Blueing. 

Mignonette,  the  Wild;  see 
Base-rocket. 

Millepes ;  see  Slaters. 

Mill-mountain  ;   see  Flax, 

Milt- waste  ;  see  Maiden-hair, 
the  Common. 

Missel;  see  Misseltoe,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Mokha-cofFee  ;  see  Coffee-tree, 

Monk's-hood;  see  Wolf's-bane. 

Moon-flower;  see  Ox-eye,  the 
Great  White. 

Moonwort,  the  Royal ;  see  Os- 
mund Royal. 

Moor-grass  ;  see  Cotton-grass, 

Morass  ;  see  Bog,  Draining, 
and  Fen. 

More. hough  ;  see  Blend-water. 

Moss-crops;    see  Cotton-grass. 

Mother-of. thyme;  see  Thyme, 
Mountain- 
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Mountaio-ash ;    see  Quicken, 
tree. 

Mountain.bramble ;  see  Cloud, 
berry. 

Mountain.rice ;  see  Rice. 

Mouse-ear,  the  Umbelledj  see 
Hawk  weed. 

Muscovy.glass ;  see  Mica. 

Musk.melon ;    see  Melon,  the 
Common. 

Musk.rat ;  see  Beaver. 

Musk.strawberry  j   see  Straw- 
berry. 

Musquet  j  see  Gun, 

Mussel;  see  Muscle. 

Mustard,  the  Wildj   see  Char- 
lock. 

Naked-snail ;  see  Slug. 

Naples  -  yellow  ;    see  Yellow. 

Oat-grass,  the  Wild ;  see  Darnel. 

Obesity;  see  Corpulency. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  j    see  Vitriolic 
Acid. 

One-Berry ;  see  Herb  Paris. 

Onopordum,    the  Wooly  j    see 
Thistle,  the  Cotton. 

Orange-water;  see  Distilling. 

Oswego-tea ;  see  Spice. 

Pansies ;  see  Heart's-ease, 

Park-leaves ;  see  Tutsan. 

Peach-coccus ;  see  Coccus. 

Peasling  ;  see  Pea,  the  Heath. 

Peasling,  the  Wood  j  see  Vetch, 
the  Bitter. 

Pekoe-tea ;  see  Tea-tree. 

Pellitory,     the     Bastard  j     see 
Sneeze-wort  Yarrow. 

Pepper-dilse ;     see   Sealwrack, 
the  Indented. 

Pepper. s tone-crop ;    see  Stone- 
crop. 

Pestilence- wort ;     see    Butter- 
wort, 


Plants,  Diseases  of;  seeDIseasrf, 

Plantain,    the    Sea ;     see    Sea- 
Plantain. 

Plaster  Stone ;  see  Gypsum. 

Po-poplar ;  see  Poplar. 

Pompion  ;  see  Gourd,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Prickly    Yellow    Wood ;     see 
Zanthoxylon. 

Princes-metal  ;  see  Zinc, 

Print ;  see  Privet. 

Printing,  or  Printer's  Ink  ;  see 
Ink. 

Puceron ;  see  Plant-louse. 

Puckefist  ;    see  Puff-ball,    the 
Common. 

Purging  Flax;  see  Flax. 

Purslane,  the  Sea ;  see  Orache, 
the  Shrubby. 

Racoon  ;  see  Bear. 

Raddle  ;  see  Reddle. 

Requin ;  see  Shark,  the  Great 
White. 

Restless  Cavy  ;  see  Guinea  Pig. 
.     River-turtle  ;  see  Tortoise. 

Rock- stone-crop  ;     see   Stone- 
cr6p. 

Rocket. wormseed  ;     see   Mus- 
tard, the  Common  Hedge. 

Rocket  Yellow-weed,  see  Basd 
Rocket. 

Rose-bay    Willow  -  herb  ;     see 
Willow-herb. 

Rose- root ;  see  Rose- wort. 

Rough.podded  Tare;  see  Vetch, 
the  Corn. 

Rowen ;  see  Rouen* 

Rubicell ;  see  Ruby. 

Ruddle ;  see  Reddle. 

Rudgewick-hogs ;  see  Hog,  (in 
Supplement.) 

Rue-weed  ;   see  Rue,  the  Mea- 
dow, 
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PLATES 

IN    THE     THIRD    VOLUME. 

I.  Portable  Machine  for  loading  and  unloading  Goods,  p.  jig. 
IL  Mr.  Thomas  RysxALL's  Family  Mill  and  Boulter,  p.  208. 
HI.  Machine  for   Draining  Ponds,    without    disturbing  the   mud- 
420. 

IV.  M.  Baume's  Mill  for  grinding  Potatoes,  p.  435. 

V,  American  Pump-engine,  p.  45?, 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page    37,  Col.    2,  line      5,  for  harshness,  read  hardness. 

•" —    9^> i} The  last  period  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 

article  Light,  should  be  thus  coiYedted  : 
"  And  as  t!ie  space  equal  to  the  diarne- 
ter  of  the  Earth's  Orbit,  is  180,000,000 
miles,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  travel  one  half 
of  that  vast  distance,  namely,  90,000,000 
miles  in  Sf  minutes,  before  they  illumiiiQ 
our  Earth." 

122, 2, 27,  for  such,  read,  those. 

^-j —  133, 2,  — —  27,  after  the  word,  breathing  ;  add,  a  "  small 

and  quick  pulse  attended  with  a  violent 
fever." 

•■      '  269, 1, 37,  for  Pickling,  read.  Pickle. 

■e -339, — —  Ij -— 30,  for  gass,  read,  gas. 
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JET 

JfiT,  a  black  inflnrnmable  con- 
crete, which  becomes  cleftri- 
cal  by  fridion  ;  attra6ts  light  sub- 
stances, in  the  same  manner  as 
amber,  and,  when  burning,  emits 
a  bituminous  sniell.  It  has  the 
grain  of  wood,  is  but  moderately 
nard,  and  splits  most  easily  in  a 
horizontal  diredion. 

Jet  is  always  found  in  detached 
rnasses,  lodged  in  other  strata  ;  it 
abounds  no  where  so  plentifully  as 
in  England,  being  very  common 
in  Yorkshire,  and  other  northern 
counties,  though  it  is  al>o  disco- 
vered in  many  clay-pits  about  Lon- 
don. Ireland,  SweJen,  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  ti;e  East  Indies, 
produce  this  fossil.  It  admits  of 
a  high  poli.sh,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
verted into  small  boxes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  and  otlier  toys.  In  con* 
jundion  with  oils,  it  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  varnishes  ;  and,  when 
raixed  with  pulverized  lime,  it  is 
said  to  produce  a  bard  and  durable 
cejnent. 

,  ILIAC  PASSION,  or  Ileus,  one 
tit'  the  most  dangerous  maladies 
with  which  mankind  is  afllided, 
and  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
bowels  is  totally  inverted.  It  ge- 
nerally arises  from  spasms,  or  ob- 
strudions  in  the  alimentary  can.al, 

no.  IX. — .YOi,  III. 
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by  \irh\ch  the  passage  or  descent  of 
the  excrements  is  impeded ;  an  un- 
natural stridure  of  the  intestines, 
ruptures,  &c. ;  violent  exertions  of 
the  body,  such  as  leaping,  run- 
ning, or  ridin:^- ;  the  lifdrtg  of  great 
weights  ;  eating  of  unripe  fruits^ 
especially  pears  and  nuts  ;  the? 
drinking  of  sour  and  ill-fermented 
liquors ;  the  use  of  too  strong  laxa- 
tives, worms,  and  obstinate  cos« 
tiveness,  are  among  the  many 
causes  which  generate  this  fatal 
disorder. 

Where  the  iliac  piassioh  proceeds 
from  a  distortion  of  the  intestines, 
there  is  httle  hope  of  recovery. 
Various  remedies,  however,  have 
been  used,  with  dilferent  degrees  of 
success.  Thus,  large  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  most  painful  part, 
while  emollient  clysters  are  injed- 
ed ;  fomentations  ;  camphor  exter- 
nally and  internally  3  ipecacuanha 
in  the  smallest  doses  frequently  re- 
peated ;  linseed  oil,  both  in  small 
draughts,  and  in  the  form  of  clys- 
ters ;  as  well  as  the  warm  bath, 
have  all  been  found  sometimes  of 
service,  but  more  frequently  un- 
availing. And  thouga  experience 
has  but  too  often  evinced,  that  this 
obstinate  disorder  is  not  under  tho 
control  of  medicine,  yet  it  may,, 
in  many  instances,  be  arrested  in 
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its  progress,  and  perhaps  eventually 
cured,  when  a  just  diagnosis  can 
be    formed    of    its    nature. — ^The 
writer  of  these  pages  had  lately  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  in- 
veterate iliac  passion,  with  all  its 
horrors,  in  an  aged  patient  whose 
memory  he  reveres ;   but  who,  in 
consequence  of  constant  nausea, 
hiccough,  and  vomiting,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon   to  take  those 
appropriate  medicines  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  de- 
sired effett.     On  this  occasion,  se- 
veral of  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioners  in   the    metropolis    were 
consulted,  one  of  whom  was  bold 
enough  to  prescribe  a  combination 
of  arsenic  and  hemlock,  with  a  view 
to  effeft  such  a  change  in  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  or  to  stimulate 
Nature  to  such  exertions,  as  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  for  remov- 
ing a  supposed  cancer  of  the  colon, 
or   the  largest  of   the  intestines. 
"Unfortunately,  however,  this  pow- 
erful medicine  produced  the  most 
alarming  prostration  of  strength, 
such  as  might  have  been  expetted 
ih  a  patient  who  was  already  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
despair.    Hence  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that,  in  similar  cases,  no 
otlier  remedy  can  with  advantage 
and  safety  be  employed,   than  fre- 
*juent  doses  of  castor-oil ;  and,  if 
this  fail   to    procure  relief,    that 
quicksilver,  in  a  native  state,  is  the 
only  medicine  on  which  any  re- 
liance can  be  placed.     Had  these 
simple  means  been  adopted,   we 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  life 
of  our  venerable  patient  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  protratt- 
cd. 

Tlie  diet  of  patients  afFefted  with 
the  iliac  passion,  ought  to  consist 
of  very  light  food,  taken  in  mo- 
derate quantities,  and  neitlier  too 
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warm  nor  too  cold.  Wines,  s^" 
rits,  acrimonious  and  irritating  suly- 
stances,  as  well  as  heating  liquors, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  be-» 
cause  tliey  are  always  produ6tive 
of  bad  consequences.  Thin  gruel, 
prepared  from  barley  or  oatmeal, 
or  weak  chicken  broth,  are  equally 
proper }  and  the  patient's  drink 
ought  to  consist  of  deco6tions  of 
emollient  vegetables,  or  water  in 
which  toasted  bread  has  hecn  boil- 
ed, or  clear  whey. — Particular  at- 
tention ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the 
mind,  which  should  be  preserved 
in  a  state  of  cheerfulness  and  se- 
renity. 

Impatient.  See  Balsamine. 
IMPLEMENTS  of  Husbandry, 
denote  those  machines  or  instru- 
ments which  are  used  in  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy  ;  such  as  ploughs,  har- 
rows, hoes,  chums,  tlireshing-ma- 
chines,  straw-cutters,  &"c. 

The  improvement  of  husbandry, 
by  the  construction  of  more  perfect 
implements,  calculated  to  facilitate 
its  operations,  has  within  the  last 
fifty  years  become  an  objc6t  of 
general  attention  :  and,  with  this 
view,  tlie  patriotic  agricultural  so- 
cieties, especially  those  of  Britain, 
have  granted  liberal  premiums  to 
the  inventors  of  usefiil  and  ingeni- 
ous machiner}',  on  condition  that 
such  contrivances  should  be  com- 
municated for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Much,  however,  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  economy  ;  which,  we 
apprehend,  will  not  be  carried  to 
its  relative  degree  of  perfection, 
till  the  science  of  husbandry  form  a 
more  leading  part  of  educathn  at 
public  schools.  The  ancients  have 
bequeatlied  to  us  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent and  classical  books  on  the 
subjeft ;  hence  it  were  sincerely 
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tt)  be  wished,  that,  by  accurate 
translations  of  these  works,  ac- 
<;onipanied  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  by  professional 
farmers,  the  study  of  agriculture 
ihay  be  revived,  and  thus  our  know- 
ledge of  this  important  science  pro- 
gressively enlarged. 

Lately,  indeed,  a  repository  for 
agricultural  implements  has  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanover- 
square,  we  believe,  under  the  in- 
speftion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  whose 
name  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  mention  in  the  progress  of 
the  present  work.  This  repository 
is  daily  open  to  the  view  of  the 
public,  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  and, 
we  understand,  is  designed  to  con- 
tain models  and  specimens  of  tlie 
most  valuable  and  prattical  im- 
provements in  husbandry  :  by  such 
an  institution,  we  trust  that  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquated, 
and  aukwar^  implements,  will  be 
gradually  vanquished. — Several  so- 
cieties of  agriculture  have  lately 
been  re-established  in  France,  and 
they  have  devoted  their  attention 
more  especially  to  tins  interesting 
subject.  Ploughs,  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent soils,  are  doubtless  the  most 
essential  requisites  to  the  success- 
ful management  of  a  farm }  and 
several  of  these  primary  imple- 
tnents  having  recently  been  con- 
trived, which  promise  to  be  emi- 
nently useful,  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  construction,  illus- 
trated with  such  cuts  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary,  under  the  article 
Plough. 

Imposthume.     See  Abscess. 

INARCHING,  in  gardening,  is 
a  method  of  engrafting,  denomi- 
nated grafting  by  approach, ;  and 
is  employed  when  the  stock  in- 
tended to  gratt  on,  and  the  tree 
firoBi  which  th«  scion   is  to    be 
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taken,    are  situated  so  near  that 
they  may  be  easily  joined. 

This  operation  is  performed  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  in 
the  following  simple  manner  :  Ths 
branch  designed  to  be  inarched,  is 
exaftly  fitted  to  that  part  of  the 
stock  witli  which  it  is  to  be  united, 
after  having  previously  pared  away 
the  rind  and  wood  on  one  side  of 
both  the  stock  and  brands,  about 
the  length  of  tliree  inches,  tliat 
they  may  uniformly  combine,  and 
thus  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
juices.  A  little  tongtie  is  then  cut 
upwards  in  the  graft,  and  a  notch 
made  in  the  stock  for  inserting  it  7 
so  tliat  when  they  are  joined,  the 
tongue  will  prevent  their  slioping, 
and  the  graft  more  closely  adhere 
to  the  stock.  Tkey  are  next  tied 
with  some  bass,  or  worsted  ;  and, 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wound-' 
ed  part,  it  is  covered  over  with, 
grafting  clay.  Lastly,  both  the 
graft  and  stock  are  fastened  to  a 
Smooth  and  proportionate  stake, 
which  is  driven  into  the  ground, 
in  order  to  withstand  the  efFefts  of 
high  winds,  that  would  otherwise 
displace  them.  After  having  re- 
mained in  this  situation  .about  four 
months,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
combined,  and  the  graft  may  then 
be  separated  from  the  mother-  tree  j 
sloping  it  close  to  the  stock,  and 
laying  fresh  day  around  the  wound- 
ed part.  ' 

Inarching  is  chiefly  praftised 
with  oranges,  myrtles,  jasmines, 
walnuts,  tirs,  &c.  which  do  not 
flourish  by  the  common  mode  of 
engrafting.  It  ought,  however,  on 
no  account  to  be  performed  on  such 
orange  trees  as  are  designee'  to  grow 
to  a  considerable  size;  for  they  sel- 
dom live  long  after  this  operation. 

Iktglosvres  See  CoMMaKS, 
Fence,  andHfiCGe. 

£  %  Incusus. 
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Incubcs.  See  Night-tmarE. 
INDEX,  in  literature,  expresses 
that  part  of  a  work,  or  single  vo- 
lume, which  is  generally  subjoined 
to  its  conclusion,  and  arranged  in 
alpliabetical  order,  with  particular 
references  to  tlie  pages  where  the 
respetftive  matters  or  subjeds  are 
discussed. 

An  Index  should  be  distinguish- 
ed from  what  is  usually  called. 
Table  of  Contents,  which  affords  an 
analytical  view  of  tlie  different  to- 
pics, progressively,  while  the  in- 
dex is  intended  to  facilitate  occa- 
sional reference.  Both  are  useful : 
the  former,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
•whole  worlc,  and  to  appreciate  at 
once  the  author's  logical  talents  of 
dividing  and  arranging  the  subjed 
of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  to 
form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  im- 
portance. In  an  economical  re- 
speft,  however,  the  latter  is  a  more 
valuable  addition  to  a  book  than  an 
analysis  of  its  contents,  which  are 
in  a  manner  evident  from  the  heads 
of  chapters  or  sedions  j  whereas 
an  index  tends  to  save  time  and 
labour,  that  are  often  unnecessarily 
wasted  in  searching  for  paiiicular 
passages.  Hence  a  large,  ponderous 
volume,  without  an  alphaletical 
index,  may  be  aptly  compared  with 
an  extensive  street,  or  town,  the 
houses  of  which  are  not  provided 
■with  numbers,  ^ 

Indian  Berry,  SeeCoccuLus 
Jndicus. 

Indian  Corn,  See  Maize. 
INDIGESTION,  or  Dyspepsia, 
a  complaint  which  chiefly  consists 
in  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  nausea,  fla- 
tulence, vomiting,  heart-burn,  cos- 
tiveness,  as  well  as  other  unplea- 
«ant  sjinptoDM,  M'ithout  any  jia- 
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mediate  affedlon  either  of  the  srtoK 
mach  or  other  parts. 

Indigestion  arises  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  tl>e  eating  of 
hard,  unwholesome  food,  and  un- 
ripe fruit  ;  drinking  too  large 
draughts  of  liquor  during,  or  im- 
mediately after  dinner  j  the  immo- 
derate use  of  ojxum,  and  of  sj^- 
rits  ;  taking  too  large  quantities  of 
tea,  coffee,  or  any  warm  relaxing 
liquors  >  tampering  with  emetics 
or  laxatives  )  the  want  of  free  air 
and  exercise  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  indulging  ia  any  of  the  depress- 
ing passions. 

Persons  of  weak,  delicate  habits, 
particularly  the  sedentary  and  stu- 
dious, are  frequently  subjed  to  in- 
digestion. A  radical  cure  of  it  can 
be  effeded  only  by  removing  the 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  whole 
system.  With  this  intention,  eme- 
tics, or  gentle  purgatives,  should  be 
previously  administered,  in  order 
to  clear  the  alimentary  canal .  Next, 
tonics,  such  as  valerian,  Peruviau 
bark,  &c,  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  ;  and,  if  the  complaint 
be  accompanied  with  putrid  eruc- 
tations, or  other  signs  of  putrchccn- 
cy,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  th© 
strongest  antiseptics,  especially  the 
marine  acid  or  spirit  of  salt,  sufli- 
ciently  diluted  with  water.  Many, 
however,  have  been  effedualiy 
cured  by  the  lileral  use  of  cold 
water  alone.  In  great  laxity  of  tjie 
stomach,  considerable  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  tie  use  of  the 
columbo  root,  in  small  and  fre- 
quent doses. — The  chalybeate  wa- 
ters are,  to  phlegmatic  habits,  in 
general,  of  great  service  ;  and  the 
moderate  drinking  of  sea  water  ha» 
often  been  produdive  of  good  ef- 
feds. 
MedicUi^,  bowev^r^  will  be  ot 
littlo 
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little  or  no  advantage,  unless  the 
jjadent  take  moderate  and  daily 
exercise  in  the  o^)en  air,  and  en- 
deavoitr  to  preserve  a  cheerful,  con- 
tented mind.  Early  rising  ought 
to  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
his  attention  ;  while  his  diet  should 
consist  principally  of  solid,  but  ten- 
der aliment,  which  he,  from  expe- 
rience, has  found  easy  of  diges- 
tion, 

•  INDIGO,    a  drug  for  dyeing 
bhie,    prepared    from  the    indigo 
plant,   or  Indzgofera  tinSioria,  L 
a.  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

■  Instead  of  describing  the  parti- 
cular culture  of  this  exotic,  which 
cannot  be  raised  with  success,  even 
in  the  hot-houses  of  our  climate, 
we  shall  brirlly  point  out  the 
chara£ters  of  the  best  indigo  (hat 
is.  imported,  and  which  has  fre- 
quently undergone  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  adulteration  with  earth, 
fishes,  and  pounded  slate. — The 
genuine  drug  ought  to  be  of  a  rich 
dark  blue  colour,  approaching  to 
black,  and,  when  broken,  to  display  • 
the  lustre  of  copper  :  nor  should 
it  sink  in  water,  or  leave  behind 
any  sediment,  afttr  being  dissolved. 
The  purest  indigo  is  brought  fnom 
Gnatimala,  in  South  America, 

Although  large  quantities  of  this 
dyeing  material  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  British  colonies,  and 
thence  imported,  yet  we  might 
easily  dispense  with  this  costiy 
drug,  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
native  produftions,  and  especially 
that  of  woAU,  w'as  lirst  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  tratBcking  Dutch, 
about  the  middle  of  the  l(3th  century. 
Indeedjtliere  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  many  plants  of  English 
growth  would  yield  excellent  sub- 
stitutes for  indigo. — We  have,  in  the 
progress  of  this  wariv,  already  hinted 
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at  several  vegetables  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  repetnion  of  Uieir 
names  and  properties  would  be  here 
superfluous  (though  incomplete,  at 
the  present  letter  of  the  alphabet) 
we  shall  purposely  delay  that  use- 
ful task  till  the  conclusion  of  our 
labours,  when  it  will  appear  in  the 
General  Index  of  Reference. 

Indigo  is  much  used  in  washing, 
to  impart  a  blueish  cast  to  linen  ; 
painters  also  employ  it  as  a  water- 
colour  ;  and  dyers  consume  large 
quantities  in  the  various  tints  of 
blue  cloths. 

In  March  I797>  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bauton, 
chemist,  for  an  improved  method 
of  preparing  indigo  for  dyeing  wool, 
&c.  in  a  more  perfeft  manner  than 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  As, 
however,  this  patent  is  not  expired, 
and  the  process  is  too  expensive  to 
be  attempted  for  the  gratification 
of  the  experimenter,  we  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  the  9th  vol'  me 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufaMures,  where  it  is  minutely 
described. 

By  the  36th  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  in- 
digo and  cochineal  may  be  import- 
ed from  any  place,  in  British  ships, 
or  such  as  belong  to  friendly  na- 
tions, fre .  from  duty,  except  that 
of  convoy>  until  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1802,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 

INDUSTRY,  Houses  of  are 
buildings  erefted  in  various  parts 
of  England,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  sick,  infirm,  and  aged  poor  j  ■ 
while  children  and  healthy  adults, 
who  are  received  into  the  house, 
labour  for-  their  sup^jort,  and  are 
allowed  a  certain  part  of  their  earn- 
ings, as  an  inducement  to  industri- 
ous habits. 

These  buildings,  doubtless,  con- 
tribute to  tlie  comfort  of  the  poor, 
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and  are  calculated  to  lessen  the 
severe  burthen  of  parochial  rates  : 
they  conduce  to  the  rearing  of  an 
healthy,  honest,  and  virtuous  race 
of  peasantry.  Of  uAs  patriotic 
tendency  is  the  Shrewsbury  House 
of  Industry  ;  which,  being  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  purpose,  has 
given  birth  to  many  similar  insti- 
tutions lately  formed  in  various 
parts  of  Britain.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates for  the  toleration  of  l-eg- 
gars,  who,  under  the  imposing  ap- 
pearance pf  misery,  extort  alms 
from  credulous  charity  :  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  good  policy  to  to- 
lerate those  hordes  of  idlers  and 
drunkards,  especially  in  the  metro- 
ppHs ;  for  numbers  of  such  as  do 
stridtly  belong  to  the  list  of  mendi- 
cants, might  be  very  properly  com- 
mitted to  tlie  work-house,  under 
the  description  of  vagrants  ;  be- 
cause they  prey  upon  the  vitals  of 
a  deluded  public.  On  the  vv'hole, 
however,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
'  industry  would  be  more  etfeftually 
promoted,  if  the  poor  were  allowed 
%q  retain  their  little  independence, 
and  eoQoui'aged  to  persevere  in  their 
honest  endeavours,  by  small  boun- 
ties, occasiongljy  bestowed  on  them 
by  tlie  parish.  At  the  same  time, 
a  comfortable  provision  might  be 
made  for  the  infirmities  of  age,  by 
jneans  oi  friendly  societies,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would 
supercede  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing bouses  of  industry.  And,  if 
those  benevolent  associations  could 
be  so  organized  that  the  rich  and 
poor  should  contribute  according  to 
their  resp.e6tive  abilities,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  the  latter  would 
be  better  assisted  than  they  can  be 
9X.  present,  on  the  irregular  plan 
pf  parochial  assessments,  which,  in 
too  many  instances,  nearly  double 
ipG  fent  of  tlie  premises.     The 
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opulent  would  become  better  ae«i 
quainted  with  the  real  wants  and 
miseries  of  the  poor,  while  these 
woidd  gradually  acquire  both  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  industry  : 
in  short,  they  would  thus  be  re- 
conciled to  their  lot,  and  prosper 
under  the  management  of  the 
■wealthy. 

Many  obje6tions  have  been  urged 
for  and  against  houses  of  industry. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  peruse 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  will  derive  equal  amuse- 
ment and  information  from  Mr. 
Wood's  pamphlet,  entitled.  Some 
Account  of  the  Shrewsbury  House 
nf  Industry,  (8vo.  5Lh  edit.  3s.  6d. 
Longman  and  Rees,  1800),  in  which 
several  obje6tions  are  ably  answer^ 
ed. 

INFANCY  denotes  the  first  pe- 
riod of  human  hfe,  previous  to  die 
age  of  seven  years. 

Having  already  treated  of  the 
diet  proper  for  infants,  under  the 
article  Food,  and  of  their  amuse- 
-  ments,  under  the  head  of  Ex£a- 
cisE,  we  shall  at  present  offer  only 
a  {cw  remarks,  chiefly  relating  tq 
their  dress. 

The  most  fatal  period  to  infants 
is,  doubtless,  during  the  two  first 
years  of  their  existence  ;  for  it 
has  frequently  been  observed,  that 
greater  numbers  die  under  that  age 
than  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
life.  This  mortality  is  supposed 
principally  to  arise  from  the  erro- 
neous pra6tice  of  confining  their 
tender  bodies,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
hold the  light,  by  means  of  tight 
bandages,  so  that  neither  die  bowels 
nor  limbs  have  sufhcient  liberty  to 
a6t,  in  the  easy  manner  designed 
by  Nature.- — Another  cause,  which 
especially  operates  in  countr}'  places, 
is  the  pernicious  custom  of  feeding 
tliem  with  butter  and  sugar,   oil 
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of  a!m6hds,'6f  srmilar  lanwholesomc 
preparations. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  310  ; 
the  article  Food. 

In  orJer  to  obviate  the  abuses 
"before  rnentioned,  the  infant's  dress 
should  be  so  contrived,  that  it  be 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  tight,  and 
that  not  only  the  influence  of  the 
air  may  have  its  full  efFed,  but  also 
the  motion  of  the  body  be  duly 
facilitated.  Hence  a  roller,  about 
six  or  seven  inches  broad,  should 
be  made,  either  of  linen  or  woollen 
cloth,  as  the  season  m.iy  require, 
though  a  knitted  bandage  would  be 
far  preferable  ;  as,  from  its  more 
elastic  nature,  it  may  with  less 
pressure  or  constraint  be  turned 
round  its  body.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  other  parts 
of  the  upper  dress,  as  every  judi- 
cious parent  will  readily  accommo- 
date it  to  age  and  circumstances. 
The  head  should  be  lightly  covered ; 
and,  while  travelling,  in  cold  or  hot 
weatlier,  a  cap  or  hat  may  be  safe- 
ly used,  but  again  laid  aside,  as 
soon  as  the  infant  returns  to  thp 
house,  or  to  a  mild  temperature, 
where  every  compression  of  the 
head  is  useless,  and  frequently 
hurtful. — Indeed,  the  whole  dress 
ought  to  be  as  loose  as  possible,  be- 
cause ruptures,  and  other  fatal  con- 
sequences, often  originate  from  a 
contrary  treatment, 

Stockings  are  by  many  considered 
as  unnecessary  articles  of  the  dress 
of  infants  ;  yet,  as  our  offspring 
is  not  intended  to  go  bare-legged, 
when  adults,  we  conceive  no  rea- 
son for  depriving  them  of  proper 
hose,  especially  if  they  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  be  adapted  to  the  length 
of  the  foot,  both  in  the  winter  and 
summer;  though  such  covering  will 
be  more  usefiil  in  the  former  sea- 
son :  their  shoes  also  ought  to  be 
guffic.tntly  wide. — See  Foot. 
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From  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  infants  are  liable  to  tiie 
attacks  of  disease.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
descendants  of  sedentary,  idle,  ner- 
vous, or  weak  persons,  are  chiefly 
exposed  ;  while  those  of  the  pea- 
sant and  husbandman,  being  early 
inured  to  fatigue  and  hardships,  are 
not  only  more  neolthy,  but  also  less 
reduced  by  occasional  indispo-sition, 
and  better  able  to  bear  externa,  in- 
juries.— We  cannot,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  any  details  respeiiing  the 
management  of  infantine  disorders, 
as  they  are  discussed  in  the  alpha- 
betical series.  (See  also  vol.  i. 
p.  257,  Vitiated  bile)  :  hence  we 
shall  conclude  these  lemarks  witii 
adding,  that,  1 .  The  dress  of  chil- 
dren ought  materially  to  differ  from 
that  of  adults  :  2,  No  distin6tion ' 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  dress  of 
either  sex  during  tlie  first  years  of 
infancy  ;  and,  3.  Let  the  dress  of 
cliildren  be  clean  and  simple,  but 
never  too  warm. — See  also  Sleep. 

INFECTION,  the  communica- 
tion or  contraftion  of  some  disease, 
from  the  effluvia,  which  arise  either 
from  the  sick,  or  from  the  apart- 
ment in  which  they  reside  :  hence 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a6lual 
contaft. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the 
proper  means  of  avoiding  personal 
infe6tion,  under  the  article  Coi^- 
TAGioN,  we  shall  at  pi"esent  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  most  elH- 
cacious  method  of  preventing  the 
propagation  of  infeftious  diseases. 

This  important  obje6t  has  lately- 
been  investigated  with  equal  zeal 
and  success  by  the  patriotic  Society 
for  Increasing  the  Comforts,  &c.  of 
the  Poor  j  trom  whose  abridged 
Account  of  the  Cure  and  Prevefition 
of  Contagious  Fevers  in  the  Metro- 
polis, (8vo.  2d  edit.  Gd.)  it  appears 
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that  not  less  than  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty -eight  per- 
sons have  annnalLif  died;,  upon  an 
avera<,e  (within  the  Jqst  hundred 
years)  in  consequence  of  infe6tious 
fevers. 

The  alarming  increase  of  this 
malignant  epidemic,  is  justly  attri- 
buted to  the  close  and  ccailined 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  the 
circulation  of  fresh  air  is  almost 
entirely  prevented.  With  a  view 
to  check  such  rapid  progress,  se- 
veral benevolent  members  of  the 
society  above  mentioned  have  form- 
ed a  well-digested  plan ;  m  confor- 
mity to  which,  appropriate  houses 
are  to  be  opened,  and  provided  with 
the  requisite  medical  assistance  of 
every  kind,  for  the  reception  of  such 
diseased  poor  as  it  may  he  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  from  their  own 
habitations  :  others,  in  the  mean- 
time, will  receive  professional  ad- 
vice at  home,  and  be  regularly 
visited  by  the  physician  appointed 
for  that  purpose. — ^This  Iqudable 
establishment  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  and,  we  trust,  from  the 
known  liberality  of  Britons,  that 
it  will  never  fail  for  want  of  effec- 
tive support. 

In  places  where  infedion  has 
aftually  prevailed,  the  necessary 
precautions  are  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  its  return  ;  and  the  so- 
ciety has,  therefore,  appropriated 
a  certain  sura  of  money  for  puri- 
fying the  tainted  habitations  of  the 
poor.  Their  method  consists,  sim- 
ply, in  washing  the  walls  of  the 
foora  with  hot  lime,  which  will 
render  the  place  perfedly  sweet, 

Tlie  following  niles  are  to  be 
observed  i;i  houses,  during  the  pre- 
yalence  of  contagious  fevers  :  they 
are  extraded  from  an  interesting 
^tler  lately  published  by  Pr.  Hay- 
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GARTH,  on  the  prevention  pf  ifj- 
fedious  diseases, 

1.  As  safety  frona  danger  de-r 
pends  entirely  on  cleanliness  and 
fi-esh  air,  the  door  of  a  sick  room, 
where  a  person  labours  under  an 
infedipus  fever  (especially  in  the 
habitaf:ons  of  the  poor),  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  shut :  a  window  in  it 
should  generally  be  opened  during 
the  day,  and  frequently  during  the 
night, 

2.  The  bed-curtains  ought  never 
to  be  closely  drawn  round  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  only  on  tne  side  next 
the  light,  in  order  to  shade  the 
face, 

3.  Dirty  utensils,  clothes,  &c. 
ought  to  be  frequently  changed, 
inimediately  immersed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  washed  clean  when  taken 
oiit. 

4.  All  discharges  from  the  pa- 
tient should  be  instantly  removed, 
and  the  floor  near  the  bed  be  rub- 
bed every  day  with  a  wet  mop  ot 
cloth. 

5.  As  some  parts  of  the  air  in 
a  sick  room  are  more  infetlious 
than  others,  both  attendants  and 
visitors  should  avoid  tlie  current 
of  the  patient's  breath,  the  exhala- 
tion ascending  from  his  body,  espe- 
cially if  the  bed-curtains  be  closed, 
and  also  the  vapour  arising  from  all 
evacuations.  —  When  medical  or 
otlier  duties  require  a  visitor  or 
nurse  to  be  in  such  dangerous  si- 
tuations. Dr.  Haygarth  observes, 
that  infedion  may  be  frequently 
prevented  by  a  temporaiy  suspen- 
sion of  breathing, 

6.  Visitors  ought  not  to  enter 
infedious  chambers,  Jasling  ;  and, 
in  doubtful  circumstances,  on  their 
departure,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
blow  from  tlie  nose,  and  spit  from 
the  mouth,  any  infedious  poison 
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which  may  have  been  inhaled  by 
^he  breath,  and  may  adliere  to  tliose 
passages. 

As  these  dire6tions  are  highly 
important,  we  trust  they  will  be 
fcrupulously  followed,  in  all  cases 
where  any  infe6Uous  disorders  un- 
fortunately prevail, 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medi- 
cine, is  ■  a  tumor  attended  with 
unnatural  heat,  redness,  painful 
tensioQ  of  jlie  skin,  and  febrile 
symptoms>  which  are  more  or  less 
violent,  according  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  part  affected,  and  the  extent 
of  the  swelling. 

Almost  eyery  part  of  the  body 
is  liable  to  inflanmiations,  but 
chiefly  the  bowels,  breast,  eyes, 
&c.  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  tlie 
progress  of  this  article. 

Ihe  termination  of  inflamma- 
tory tumors  depends  op  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence,  and  tlie 
causes  whence  they  originate,  as 
well  as  their  treatment.  Where 
^hey  appear  in  consequence  of  colds, 
without  any  previous  disposition  of 
the  system,  they  may  often  be  dis- 
persed by  the  usual  applications  j 
|)ut  after  fevers,  and  in  persons  of 
gross  habits,  tliey  generally  termi- 
jiate  in  siippuration.  In  aged,  in- 
firm, or  dropsical  persons,  however, 
they  frequently  produce  mortifica- 
tion or  gangrene. 

In  treating  exterjial  inflamma- 
tions, the  chief  object  is  to  relieve 
such  of  the  smaller  vessels  as  are 
pbstruded ;  thus  to  restore  tlie  na- 
tural circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
to  efi'eiSt  the  dispersion  of  the  tur 
jnors.  Swellings  of  this  nature, 
if  attended  with  mild  symptoms, 
or  arising  from  external  injury, 
may  be  safely  discussed.  Hence 
various  applications  may  be  report- 
ed to,  according  to  the  tcmpera- 
p'lent  of  tlie  patient.    For  pcr&ons 
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of  hot,  gross  habits,  cooling  ex^ 
ternal  remedies  are  the  most  ser-r 
viceable  :  by  those  of  an  opposite 
nature,  cataplasins  of  warm  emol? 
lient  herbs  may  be  used  with  ad^ 
vantage.  The  effcA  of  these  ap- 
plications will  be  considerably  pro- 
moted, by  taking  at  the  same  time 
cooling  and  attenuating  medicines 
while  the  diet  ougL  t  to  consist  of 
nourishing  aliment,  that  |  is  easily 
digested )  carefully  avoidmg  all  salt- 
ed meat,  pickles,  spices,  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors,  and  whateveut 
tends  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
body.  The  most  proper  food  in 
such  cases  is  broth,  barley-water, 
and  deco£lions  of  sorrel,  endive,  or 
the  like  cooling  herbs,  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  lemon-juice,  or 
other  vegetable  acids ;  to  which 
may  occasionally  be  added  a  lit- 
tle nitre,  when  the  inflammation 
threatens  to  increase.  But,  if  the 
tumor  incline  to  gangrene,  it  re- 
quires a  very  different  treatment, 
and  more  peculiarly  relates  to  sur- 
gery.— See  the  article  Gangrene. 
Inflammation  of  the  Blad- 
der, or  Cystitis,  an  affection  of 
that  part  of  the  human  fiame,  ac- 
companied with  swelling  and  pain 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  belly, 
frequent  and  difficult  discliarge,  or 
total  suppression  of  urine,  &c. 

Inflammations  of  the  bladder 
arise  from  calculous  concretions  ; 
obstruftions  in  the  urethra;  Spanish 
flies,  either  taken  internally,  or  ap- 
phed  to  the  skin;  from  wounds, 
bruises,  &c. 

In  this  dangerous  malady,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  resort  imme- 
diately to  medical  assistance  ;  but, 
if  it  cannot  be  easily  procured,  the 
patient  "may  apply  Iccches  round 
the  abdomen.  I'urgativej.  should 
likewise  be  administered ;  and  clys- 
ters prepared  from  a,  decodti^-n.of 
poppy- 
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poppy- heads,  maybe  injefted  every 
second  or  third  hour.  It  will  also 
be  beneficial  to  apply  contituKilly 
lomeutations  of  the  same  deco6tion 
to  the  lower  bi  lly,  and  to  immerse 
the  patient  in  the  tepid  bath.  , 

Should  the  disease,,  however, 
terminate  by  suppuration,  arid  the 
matter  be  discharged  with  the  urine, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  use  the  ut- 
most precaution.  The  patient's 
diet  ought,  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder,  to  consist  of 
"the  mildest,  though  nutritive,  ali- 
ment. He  should  also  avoid  every 
species  of  food  and  drink  that  is 
stimulant,  saline  or  acrid  ;  and 
subiist  chiefly  on  milk,  puddin^is, 
weak  broths,  fruits,  butter- milk. 
Sic. 

Ixri-AMMATIOX  OF  Tilt:  Bow- 
T!Ls;'or  Enteritis,  an  acute,  fixed, 
burning  pain  in  the  lower  belly, 
■which  is  :ittended  with  a  considera- 
ble'dcgrce  of  tension  in  the  epi- 
gastric rt^gion  (see Abdomen).  The 
principul  symptoms  that  charafte- 
rizs  this  fatal  malady,  are  obstinate 
costiveness;  a  hard  and  small  pulse ; 
a  painful,  and  almost  continual  hic- 
cough, together  with  fever,  and  a 
constant  inclination  to  vomit. 

Inflammations  of  tlie  bowels  may 
arise  in  constquence  of  swallowing 
any  acrid  substance  ;  from  violent 
passion  ;  drinking  large  draughts  of 
cold  water  while  the  body  is  over- 
heated ;  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion 5  the  suppression  of  any  cu- 
taneous eruptions ;  repulsion  of  the 
gout  3  external  injuries  j  such  as 
■wounds,  contusions,  &c. — Persons 
of  a  plethoric  habit  sufirer  more 
acutely  from  this  disorder  than 
those  of  a  contrary  temperament. 

Cure :  If  the  belly  be  swelled, 
firm,  and  painful  to  the  touch, 
while  the  pulse  is  hard  and  con- 
tracted, it  will  be  advisable  to  take 
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some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  to 
immerse  the  patient  in  the  tepid 
bath :  but,  if  this  cannot  be  con- 
veniently effected,  flannels  may  b« 
dipped  in  hot  water,  wrung  out, 
and  applied  lukewarm  to  the  belly". 
A  blister  should  next  be  employed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  mild 
emollient  inje6tions  of  barley  water, 
gruel,  &c.  administered,  till  stools 
be  obtained  :  the  patient  should  be 
placed  between  blankets,  and  sup- 
plied moderately  with  diluent  li- 
quids, such  as  barley  water,  rice- 
gruel,  &c.— When  the  violence  of 
the  disorder  is  somewhat  abated, 
opiates  may  be  administered  in 
clysters,  which  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  mitigating  the  pain. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  able 
to  retain  any  laxative,  the  mildest 
aperients,  such  as  tamarinds  with 
manna,  or  phosphorated  soda,  may 
be  taken  by  the  mouth ;  but,  if  the 
disorder  tend  to  a  mortification,  tlie 
treatment  before  stated  should  be 
steadily  pursued  ;  and,  if  gangrene 
eventually  take  place,  or  the  dis- 
ease terminate  in  suppuration,  its 
course  must  be  left  to  Nature,  the 
patient  being  kept  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

During  the  continuance  of  this 
most  alarming  disorder,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  very  light ;  the  drink- 
ing of  all  stimulating,  fermented, 
or  spirituous  liquors  carefully  avoid- 
ed ;  and  the  mind  preserved  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity. 

Inklammationof  the  Female 
Breast,  is  generally  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  cold,  repression  of  the 
milk,  or  external  violence.  It  is 
known  by  the  redness,  heat,  and 
pain,  either  of  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  breast ;  and,  if  the  disease 
be  considerable,  it  is  usually  pre» 
ceded  by  a  shivering,  and  accom-» 
panied  by  fever. 

Where 
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"  Where  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
lent, the  usual  praftice  is  to  take 
large  quantities  of  blood  from  the 
patient ;  but,  in  common  cases, 
small  local  bleedings,  by  means  of 
a  few  leeches,  are  fully  sutficient. 
Considerable  benefit  will  also  be 
derived  from  the  application  of 
emollient  poultices,  prepared  with 
bread,  milk,  and  cold-drawn  lin- 
seed oil.  The  maternal  milk  may 
likewise  be  extra6ted  at  intervals, 
and  the  breast  suspended  by  means 
of  proper  bandages.  In  some  re- 
cent cases,  a  solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac has  been  externally  applied 
with  success. 

If  tlie  inflammation  continue,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  persevere  in  the 
use  of  emollient  cataplasms  and 
fomentations  :  but,  as  the  complaint 
is  of  a  delicate  nature,  it  will  al- 
ways be  advisable  to  resort  to  pro- 
per medical  assistance. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear, 
or  Otitis,  a  painful  alFe6tion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  some- 
times consequent  on  the  Mumps, 
but  is  more  frequently  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold.  In  slight 
cases,  this  atFed^ion  may  be  remov- 
ed by  dropping  a  little  warm  oil  of 
almonds  into  the  ear,  and  by  the 
application  of  a  common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  a  bag  of 
chamomile  flowers  3  either  of  which 
ought  to  be  made  sufficiently  warm. 
Should  the  disorder,  however,  not 
yield  to  these  remedies,  surgical 
assistance  ought  to  be  procured 
without  delay;  lest  a  suppuration 
take  place,  and  be  attended  with 
total  loss  of  tlie  organ  of  hearing. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye, 
or  Ophthalmia,  an  uncommon  red- 
ness of,  and  acute  pain  in  the  part 
artected;  an  inability  to  bear  the 
^ight  3  and  involuntary  shedding  of 
tears. 
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This  malady  is  often  occasioned 
by  external  injuries,  such  as  blows, 
burns,  bruises,  and  the  like.  It 
also  arises  from  splinters,  dust,  sand, 
lime,  acrid  fluids,  or  other  extra- 
neous substances  insinuating  them- 
selves under  the  eye-lids;  from  af- 
fections of  the  teeth  ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  evacuations  3  the  precipitate 
healing  of  old  ulcers  ;  and  long  ex-' 
posure  to  the  night  air. 

Peculiarities:  Inflammations  of 
the  eye  are  frequently  annual ;  and 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
tlieyieturned  at  stated  periods,  and 
even  became  chronical :  they  are 
farther  contagious,  and  may  be. 
caught  by  mere  intuition  of  the 
ophtlialmia  in  others. 

Method  of  Cure :  When  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  mild  nature,  it  will,  be 
useful  to  put  leeches  to  the  temple 
of  the  eye  aft'c-cled,  in  a  number 
proportioned  to  the  age  andstrengtli 
of  the  patient :  after  the  bleeding 
iias  ceased,  a  blister  may  be  applied, 
and  brisk  purgatives  given.  To  ob- 
viate the  mischief  arising  from  the 
use  of  quack  medicines,  such  as 
lotions,  &c.  we  shall  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  no  better  colly- 
rium  than  simple  rose-water.  Be- 
side these  remedies,  much  benefit 
has  been  received  from  shaving  the 
head,  or  cutting  the  h:iir;  from 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently 
iu  wai  r;n  water ;  and,  where  tiie 
inflam;r.atio;i  succeeds  the  small- 
pox, from  applying  infusions  of 
marsh-mallows  with  sal  ammoniac 
to  the  inflamed  parts.  In  cases  of 
periodical  ophthalmia,  emetics  have 
been  of  eminent  service,  and  in 
some  instances  completely  removed 
the  complaint;  but,  if  it  have  arisen 
from  particles  of  iron  accidentally 
dropped  into  the  eye,  they  may  be 
easily  extracted  by  means  of  the 
magnet^,  and  thus  the  disease 
checked 
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checlced  in  its  progress. — ^Thuk- 
^EUG  advises  the  vapour  of  cajeput 
oil  to  he  frequently  applied  j  and 
Mr.  Ware,  in  his  pradtical  "  Me- 
marks  on  the  Ophlhalmy,  &c." 
recommends  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num to  be  introducedinto  the  eye; — 
such  a  powerful  remedy,  however, 
should  be  administered  only  by  the 
esjTert  practitioner . 

If  the  means  before  stated  prove 
ineffeiStual,  and  the  pain  iu  the  in- 
flamed parts  rather  increase  than 
abate,  professional  assistance  must 
be  speedily  procured.  ^Meanwhile, 
the  e'.  e  shoidd  be  carefully  secluded 
from  the  inlluence  of  light,  or  the 
patijent  may  confine  himself  to  a 
dark  room,  having  a  temperature 
neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  and 
cautiously  avoid  a  draught  of  air. 
His  diet  cannot  be  too  mild. — Last- 
ly, in  tills,  as  well  as  every  other 
species  of  inflammation,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  inr.portance  to  abstain  frojii 
all  heating  or  stimulating  aliment 
and  liijuors,  from  all  violent  efforts 
both  of  body  and  of  mind  ;  and  to 
encourage  an  inclination  to  sleep. 

Inflammatory  Fever,  a  sud- 
den and  acute  febrile  disease,  chiefly 
prevalent  in  hot  climates.  It  com- 
mences its  attack  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  shivering,  and  severe, 
pain  in  the  smail  part  of  the  back, 
■which  are  succeeded  by  an  intense 
heat  of  the  whole  body.  The  eyes 
are  red,  and  incaj-able  of  support- 
ing the  light ;  the  patient  sufiers  an 
insatiab.e  thirst. 

The  cure  of  this  fever  is  generally 
eflRrcted  by  rtr peated  bleedings,  pro- 
poriioncd  to  the  patient's  strength, 
and  the  vioiei  ce  of  the  disease; 
antimonial  and  aperient  medicines ; 
tlie  liberal  use  of  vegetable  acids  ;. 
neutral  salts;  and  sudonflcs,  are 
given  ill  the  various  stages,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  symptoms. 
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As,  however,  this  fever  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  it  will  always, 
be  more  prudent  and  advisable,  oa 
its  first  appearance,  to  call  in  medi- 
cal assistance. 

Regiineu  and  Diet :  The  room 
of  the  patient  should  be  kept  cool, 
by  a  constant  succession  of  fresh- 
air,  3i*d  somewhat  darkened  j  while 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure 
a  state  of  trantiuillity.  All  animal 
food,  and  even  broths,  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  aro- 
matic, fermented,  and  spirituous 
liquors.  The  insatiable  tliirst  dur- 
ing the.  paroxysms  of  this  fever, 
may  be  quenched  by  the  free  use 
of  barley-water,  balra-tea,  or  other 
mild  vegetable  infusions,  acidulated 
with  the  juice  of  oranges,  lemons, 
currants,  and  other  sub-acid  fruits. 

B'».ude  the  ditferent  intlamn)a-. 
tory  diseases,  of  which  we  have 
briefly  treated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, there  are  various  other  spe- 
cies of  inflammation,  denominated 
from  the  particular  organs  or  parts 
affecled.  Ihus,  the  reader  will 
find  some  useful  hints  under  the. 
article  Brai  n,  ^x)^.  i.  p.  324 )  and, 
with  respe6t  to  the  subsequent  let- 
ters of  the  al])habet,  we  refer  him 
to  the  heads  of  JLipnies,  Livee, 
Lungs,  Mesenteey,  Pleurisy, 
tiuiNSY,  Rheumatism,  Spl^een, 
Stomach,  Tonsils,  &:c. 

INGROSSING,  is  the  ad  of. 
accuUiUlating  or  buying  up  corn  or 
odierp:  ovibions.by  wholesale,  with 
a  view  to  sell  the  same  articles  at  a 
higher  price,  and  thus  to  oppress 
as  well  the  poor,  as  those  who  can- 
not conveniently  purchase  a  large, 
stock.  This  atrocious  pra6tice  has 
at  all  times  been  subjed  to  severe- 
penalties  ;  and,  having  already, 
treated  of  them,  under  the  head  of 
Fokestalli  NO,  werefer  the  reader: 
to  that  ai  tide,  .....  > 
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!  fKK,  a  black  fluid  employed  hi 
Writing,  and  usiiaHy  prepared  with 
an  infusion  of  galls,  copperas,  and 
gum-arabic. 

The  chief  requisites  for  the  mak- 
ing of  good  ink,  are,  1.  Liinpidity, 
so  tliat  it  may  flow  freely  from  the 
pen,  2.  A  deep,  uniform  and 
black  colohr.  3.  Durability,  so 
that  tlie  letters  be  not  liable  to  be 
effaced  by  age ;  and  4.  It  should 
be  divested  of  any  corrosive  qua- 
lity, by  whirh  the  substance  of  the 
paper  may  be  destroyed,  or  the 
writing  rendered  in  any  degree  il- 
legible. No  ink,  however,  hitherto 
used,  possesses  all  these  proper- 
ties ;  hence  several  ingenious  che- 
mists have  been  induced  to  make 
experiments,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  perfeft. 

M.  RiBAUCouRT,  in  the  "  ^n- 
rtales  de  Chimie,"  directs  eight 
ounces  of  Aleppo  galls,  and  four 
ounces  of  logwood,  to  be  boiled  in 
twelve  pounds  of  water,  till  the  quan- 
tity is  reduced  to  one  half  j  when  the 
liquor  should  be  strained  through 
a  linen  or  hair  sieve  into  a  proper 
vessel.  Four  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol) ;  tliree  ounces 
of  gum-arabic  ;  one  ounce  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol) ;  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  sugar-candy, 
are  now  to  be  added  :  the  liquid 
should  be  frequently  shaken,  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  salts. 
As  soon  as  these  ingredients  are 
perfectly  dissolved,  the  composition 
is  suffered  to  subside  for  twenty- 
four  hours  5  when  the  ink  may  be 
decanted  from  the  gross  sediment, 
and  preserved  for  use  in  glass  or 
stone  bottles,  well  stopped. 

This  ink  exhibits  a  purplish- 
black  colour  in  the  bottles ;  but 
the  writing  performed  with  it,  is 
said  to  be  of  a  beautiful  black  cast, 
"Wliich  it  retains^  unaltered,  for  a 
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conslilerable  length  of  time..  Each, 
quart  of  the  preparation  contains  : 

oz,.  dit.    grs. 

Of  galls      -      -  2  5  20 

Green  vitriol  1  2  40 

Logwood      -  1  2  40 

Gum       -      -  I  0  O 

Blue  vitriol  -  O  2  40 

Sugar-candy  0  2  40 

M.  RiBAucouRT  is  of  opinion, 
that  ink  thus  prepared,  may  be 
preserved  several  years  in  a  state 
of  perfeftion,  without  depositing 
either  galls  or  iron. 

The  ink  commonly  used,  is  rha- 
nufaftured  by  stationers,  at'cord-* 
ing  to  Dr.  Lewis's  recipe  j  but  it 
is  ill  calculated  for  keeping,  as  it 
deposits  a  black  sediment,  while 
the  fluid  itself  is  of  a  pale  colour. 
Each  quart  of  this  ink  contains  : 

oz.  drs.  grt. 

Of  galls      -      -     3     0  O 

Green  vitriol      1     0  O 

liOgwood     -     0     5  24 

Gum     -     -       10  0 

Neither  blue  vitriol  nor  sugar  are 
employed  in  this  preparation.  As, 
however,  both  the  ink  made  after 
the  hrtter  method,  and  that  com- 
pounded according  to  other  re- 
cipes, are  not  adapted  to  resist  the 
effeds  of  acids,  and  are  conse- 
quently by  no  means  fit  for  records, 
deeds,  and  other  documents,  M- 
Westrvmb  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  as  being  weH 
calculated  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience. He  direfts  one  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  gall-nuts,  to  be  boiled  in 
forty-six  ounces  (somewhat  lest 
than  three  pints)  of  water,  till  the 
whole  be  reduced  to  thirty- two 
ounces,  or  about  two  quarts.  Ihis 
decoAion  is  to  be  poured,  whil«e 
hot^  upon  half  aa  ounceof  copperas, 

or 
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or  green  vitriol;  a  quarfer  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  white  sugar.  As  soon 
qs  a  perfe6t  solution  of  these  sub- 
stances has  taken  place,  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  indigo  finely  pul- 
verized is  to  be  added;  together 
with  tliree  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
the  purest  lamp-black,  previously 
diluted  in  One  ounce  of  the  best 
brandy.  The  whole  is  to  be  well 
incorporated ;  and,  after  it  has  sub- 
sided, M.  Westrumb  asserts  that 
it  will  form  an  ink  absolutely  inde- 
struciille  by  acids. 

A  more  simple  composition,  is 
that  proposed  by  M.  Bosse,  who 
directs  one  ounce  of  Brazil-wood  to 
be  boiled  in  twelve  ounces  of  wa- 
ter with  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  till 
the  liquid  be  reduced  to  eight 
ounces;  when  one  ounce  of  cal- 
cined manganese  is  to  be  mixed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
and  added  to  the  liquor,  which 
should  be  previously  decanted,  in 
order  to  render  it  perfeftly  limpid. 
This  preparation  is  said  to  possess 
the  property  of  being  indelible  by 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  acid,  and  to 
■be  superior  to  that  proposed  by 
M.  Westrumb. 

A  durable  ink  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  v/ashing  paper,  parch- 
naent,  &c,  with  the  Prussic  acid, 
.which  will  not  in  the  least  injure 
either  of  these  substances.  The 
materials,  thus  prepared,  may  be 
written  on  with  common  ink,  and 
a  ground  of  Prussian  blue  wiil  be 
formed  beneath  every  stroke,  which 
will  remain  long  after  the  black  has 
decayed  by  the  influence  of  the  air, 
or  been  destroyed  by  acids. 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  most 
simple,  preparation  of  bl^ick  ink,  is 
that  contrived  by  Van  Mons,  who 
observed  that  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
green  vitriol,  when  calcined  till  it 
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became  while,  uniformly  affordeti 
a  very  beautiful  black  precipitate. 
According  to  his  experiments,  the 
following  ingredients  produced  aa 
excellent  writing  ink  :  four  ounces 
of  galls,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
calciued  vitriol  of  iron  perfeftly 
white,  and  two  pints  of  water. 
The  whole  was  infused  in  a  cold 
place  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  add- 
ing ten  drams  of  pulverized  gum- 
arabic,  and  preserving  it  in  a  glass 
bottle,  or  glazed  earthen  vessel, 
slightly  covered  with  paper. 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black 
for  water-colours,  imported  from 
China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  generally  in  oblong  square 
cakes,  impressed  with  Chinese  cha- 
radters.  The  preparation  of  Indian 
ink  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Lewis. 
according  to  whom  it  consists  of 
lamp-black  and  animal  glue.  In 
order  to  imitate  it,  he  dire6ts  al 
much  larrip-biack  to  be  mixed  with 
the  glue,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  it  a  proper  tenacity  lor  making 
it  into  cakes.  This  composition  is 
said  fully  to  answer  the  ditferent 
purposes  to  wbicli  the  genuine  In- 
dian ink  is  subservient,  both  witij 
regard  to  the  colour,  and  tiie  faci- 
lity with  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Dr.  Lewis  farther  fouud  that  ivory- 
black,  and  other  blacks  obtained 
from  charcoal  finely  levigated,  may- 
be advantageously  substituted  for 
lamp-black  :  ivor)'  and  charcoal, 
however,  are  generally  sold  in  so 
gross  a  state,  as  to  prove  gritty  when 
worked,  and  to  separate  too  spee* 
dily  from  tlie  water. 

Ink-powder  is  prepared  chiefly 
from  the  acid  salt  of  galls,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  loUowiiig 
process  :  Take  two  ounces  of  pul- 
verized galls,  and  infuse  them  in 
twelve  ounces  of  rain  or  river-wa- 
ter ;  expose  the  whole  for  a  few 

days 
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^ys  to  a  warm  temperature,  and 
silr  it  occasional!)^ :  after  having 
extrafted  the  colouring  matter,  fil- 
tre  the  solution,  and  suffer  it  to 
stend  in  the  open  air  for  several 
weeks,  in  a  vessel  slightly  covered. 
A  sediment  will  then  be  gradually 
formed ;  which,  after  rcjnoving 
the  mouldy,  skin  from  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  should  be  carefully  col- 
iedted.  Hot  water  is  next  poured 
on  this  sediment,  when  it  is  again 
filtred  and  evaporated  to  dryness  : 
thus,  a  grey  crystalline  salt  will  be 
produced,  that  is  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  black  ink  ;  and  which  may 
be  still  more  purified  by  repeated 
solution,  filtration,  and  evapora- 
tion. 

If  one  dram  of  this  salt  of  galls 
be  triturated  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  purest  vitriol  of  iron,  and 
about  twenty  grains  of  perfeftly 
dry  gum-arabic,  a  composition  will 
be  obtained,  which,  on  adding  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  warm 
water,  instantly  affords  an  excel- 
lent black  ink. 

Blue  Ink.  One  ounce  of  the 
finest  indigo  is  first  levigated  in  a 
glass  mortar  J  then  four  ounces  of 
the  most  concentrated  vitriolic  acid 
are  very  gradually  poured  on  the 
powder ;  and,  on  every  addition, 
it  is  stirred  witli  a  glass  pestle,  so 
that  the  whole  mixture  will  require 
several  hours.  Such  precaution  is 
indispensable,  as  otherwise  the  heat 
generated  on  adding  the  vitriolic 
acid,  would  impair  the  brightness 
of  the  colour. 

After  standing  from  12  to  18 
hours,  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
this  dense  mixture  must  be  diluted 
with  water  ;  not  by  adaing  this 
fluid  to  the  composition,  but  by 
introducing  small  portions  of  the 
latter  into  a  vessel  containing  such 
a  quantity  of  water  as  may  be  re- 
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quislte  to  produce  a  lighter  or  dark- 
er shade.  Ill  general,  trora  30  to 
40  parts  of  water  will  be  necessary 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  blue  liquid. 

This   diluted  solution  of  indigo 
is,  however,  in  too  caustic  a  state 
to  be  em[)loyed  either  as   a  blue 
dye,  or  as  writing  ink.    Hence  the 
vitriolic  acid  ought  to  be  divested 
of  its  corrosive  quality,  by  means  . 
of  such  a  substance  as  may  form  a 
chemical  combination  with  the  acid, 
and  not  precipitate  the  indigo.     If 
the  solution  be  intended  merely  for 
colouring  or  writing  on  paper,  it 
will  be  sufHcient  to  add  pulverized  , 
chalk  in  small  portions,  ti  1  it  cease 
to  effervesce  3  because  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  powder,  at  a  time,  would 
cause  the  liquid  to  rise  above  the 
brim  of  the  vessel.     It  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  point  of  saturation  ; 
tor,    when   tlie  powder  of   chalk 
scattered  on  the  surface  no  longer 
produces  any  bubbles,  the  solution 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  then  filtred  through  blotting 
paper,  and  preserved  in  bottles.— 
Jf,    however,   this  preparation  be 
designed  for  dyeing'  silk,  such  as 
stockings,  kc.  it  will  be  preferable 
to  neutralize  the  vitriolic  acid  by 
the  addition  of  aluminous  earth, 
instead  of   chalk,    as   the  former 
renders  the  colour  more  durable. 
And,  if  the  solution  is  to  be  used 
for- painting  on  silk,  it  ought  to  be 
pr.  viously  mixed  with  gum  traga- 
canth, 

Gkeen  Ixk.  Take  a  glass  re- 
tort containing  about  one  quart ; 
pour  into  it  one  pint  of  distilled 
vinegar  ;  place  it  over  a  sand  heat, 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  intro- 
duce into  the  liquid  small  portions 
of  powdered  verdigrease,  till  a  sa- 
turated solution  is  obtained,  or  till 
no  more  colouring  matter  can  be 
dissolved,    la  order  to  keep  the 
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latter  suspended,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  crystals,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  add  about  the  sixth  part 
of  gum-arabic,  in  proportion  to  the 
verdigrease. 

For  preparing  red  and  yellow  ink, 
see  the  articles  Red  and:  Yellow. 

pRixTiNG,  or  Printers'  Ink, 
differs  greatly  from  every  other 
s])ecies.  It  is  an  oily  matter  of 
t!ie  consistence  of  ah  ointment, 
the  composition  of  which  is,  at 
present,  very  imperfectly  known, 
excepting  to  the  few  who  are  em- 
ployed in  its  manufafture.  The 
following  recipe,  however,  has 
been  found  to  make  printing  ink 
of  a  tolerable  good  quality  :  I/Ct 
two  quarts  of  linseed-oil  be  boiled 
in  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a 
triple  quantity,  over  a  strong  tire, 
till  it  emit  a  thick  smoke.  It  is 
then  to  be  kindled  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  suffered  to  burn  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  when  the  flames 
must  be  extinguished,  by  closing 
the  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  oil  be- 
comes cool,  two  pounds  of  black 
resin,  and  one  pound  of  hard  soap, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  are  to  be  added ; 
the  mixture  again  placed  over  the 
iire ;  and,  when  the  ingredients  are 
perfeftly  dissolved,  a  pound  of  lamp 
black,  previously  sifted,  must  be 
incorporated  with  the  mixture ;  af- 
ter which  the  whole  is  to  be  finely 
ground  on  a  marble  stone. 

This  nretliod  of  making  print- 
ers' ink  is  acknowledged  to  be 
preferable  to  tlie  different  recipes 
hitherto  published.  It  is,  however, 
much  inferior  in  beauty  of  colour 
to  the  ink  gencrall)'  used,  and  is 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  types,  so  as 
to  make  an  indistinft  impression. 
Gof)d  printers'  ink,  which  is  easily 
worked,  without  daubing  or  tear- 
ing the  paper,  while  it  imparts  a 
line  colour^  is  a  desideratum  that 
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will  amply  repay  the  attention  and 
time  bestowed  upon  its  prepara- 
tion.— See  Printing, 

SympatheticIkk,  aliquorem-f 
ployed  for  writing  on  paper,  so  that 
it  may  retain  its  naturdl  whiteness 
after  the  letters  are  formed,  till  it  is 
held  near  the  fire,  rubbed  with  ano- 
ther liquor,  or  some  ether  expediejit 
is  used  to  render  the  charaders 
legible. 

Sympathetic  inks  are  prepai'ed 
from  various  substances,  such  as 
bismuth,  lead,  &c.  Thus,  a  solu- 
tion of  common  sugar  of  lead  in 
water,  if  employed  with  a  cleari 
pen,  will  remain  concealed  till  it  is 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  tlie  liver 
of  sulphur,  or  is  exposed  to  tlie 
vapours  of  such  liquid  ;  in  which 
case  it  will  asstime  a  deeper  or 
lighter  brown  shade,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  sulphureous 
gas.  By  the  same  process,  words 
written  with  a  solution  of  bismuth 
in  spirit  of  nitre,  will  appear  of  a 
deep  black  colour. 

Anotlier  sympadietic  ink  maybe 
easily  prepared,  by  diluting  oil  of 
vitriol  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
being  corroded.  Letters  drawn 
with  this  fluid  are  invisible  when 
dry,  but,  on  being  held  near  the 
fire,  they  assume  a  perfeftly  black 
colour.  The  juices  of  lemons,  or 
onions ;  a  solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, &c.  will  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose, tliough  their  application  is 
more  difficult,  and  they  afterwards 
require  a  greater  degree  of  heat. 

On  the  subjed  of  removing  or 
discharging  spots,  occasioned  by 
different  inks  on  linen,  silk,  or 
woollen  cloth,  we  shall  treat  un- 
der the  article  Spots. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of 
travellers. 

The 
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*rhe  irins  of  this  country  are  tin- 
ker admirable  regulations,  which, 
if  properly  enforced,  would  prevent 
Jmany  iniquitous  pradices  carried 
on  by  inn-keepers.  These  persons 
are  licensed  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  are  obliged  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances for  the  maintenance  of 
jgood  order.  Thus,  if  an  inn-keeper 
refuse  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
house  as  a  guest,  or  to  furnish  him 
with  necessaries,  on  his  offering  a 
reasonaole  price,  the  former  is  lia- 
ble to  an  a6tion  for  damages,  and 
may  be  indifted  at  the  King's  suit. 

In  case  any  inn-holder  refuse  to 
tell  his  hay,  oats,  ficc.  he  is  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  by  the 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  And  if  any  guest 
lose  property  in  such  a  house,  an 
aftion  may  be  brought  against  the 
keeper  of  the  itln  for  its  recovery, 
or  the  adequate  value. 

There  are  various  other  regula- 
tions, which  are  equally  advanta- 
geous to  the  landlord,  who  is  justi- 
iied  in  seizing  the  horse,  or  other 
article  belonging  to  his  guest,  for 
the  reckoning,  till  the  debt  is  paid. 
*  And  if  a  person  leave  his  horse 
in  the  stable  of  an  inn,  the  keeper 
may  deta.n  it  till  the  owner  pay  the 
expence  occasioned  by  feeding  it : 
should  the  animal,  however,  con- 
sume as  much  provender  as  is  eqaal 
to  his  value,  upon  a  fair  appraise- 
ment, the  landlord  k  empowered 
to  sell  it,  and  reimburse  himself. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding, 
in  horticulture,  an  operation  per- 
formed on  apricots,  ne6\arines, 
plums,  cherries,  or  other  stcne- 
fruit  trees,  and  also  upon  oranges 
and  jasmines.  It  is  reputed  to 
be  superior  to  every  other  species 
of  grafting,  and  is  etfefted  m  the 
following  manner : 

A  sharp  knife,  with  a  flat  handle, 
must  be  first  procured,  ia  order  to 
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raise  the  bark  of  the  stock  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bud.  Next,  some 
strong  lass  should  be  soaked  ia 
water,  in  order  to  increase  its 
strength,  and  to  retider  it  more 
pliable.  The  cuttings  being  theii 
separated  from  tlie  trees  that  are 
to  be  propagated,  a  smooth  part  of* 
the  stock  must  be  seleded,  about 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  if  intended  for  dwarfs; 
but  if  designed  for  sta;'.dards,  they 
should  be  budded  at  least  five  feet 
above  the  ground. 

An  bdrizohtal  incision  is  now 
to  be  made  across  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  from  the  middle  of  which  a 
perpendicular  slit  should  be  drawn, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  The 
leaf  is  next  cut  off  the  bud,  the 
foot-stalk  remaining  entire  ;  and  a 
cross  cut  is  made  about  an  inch  be- 
neath the  eye,  after  which  the  bUd 
is  to  be  cut  off^,  with  part  of  the 
wood  adhering  to  it.  The  tyark  of 
the  stock  is  then  to  be  gently  raised, 
with  the  handle  bf  the  knife,  and 
the  bud  inserted  exadtly  betweea 
the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  stock  ; 
after  which  they  are  bound  closely 
with  the  bass,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  the  eye  of  the  bud  open. 

In  the  course  of  three  Weeks, 
or  a  month  after  the  inocirlatioti  is 
performed,  those  buds  which  have 
a  fresh  and  flourishing  appearance 
will  be  joined,  when  the  bandage 
ought  to  be  removed.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  of  March,  the  stock 
must  be  cut  off  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion, about  three  inches  above  the 
bud :  the  shoot  prdceeding  from  it 
should  now  be  fastened  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stock  for  one  year, 
after  which  the  latter  ought  to  be 
removed  by  the  knife>  imftiediately 
above  tlie  bud. 

The  proper  season  for  this  opera- 
tion, is  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
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that  of  August.  The  fruit-tree  first 
inoculated,  is  generally  the  apricot, 
and  at  length  the  orange-tree, 
which,  however,  ought  noi  to  be 
budded  till  the  end  of  August. 
For  this  purpose,  cloudy  and  moist 
weather  is  the  most  propitious ; 
for,  if  the  inoculation  be  attempted 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  shoots 
will  perspire  so  rapidly  as  to  leave 
the  buds  destitute  of  moisture. 

INOCULATION,  in  medicine, 
is  the  transferring  of  distempers 
from  one  subje6t  to  another,  parti- 
cularly of  the  small,  and  cow-pox. 

The  praftice  of  inoculation  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  East,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  Britain,  early 
in  the  18th  century  j  though  not 
without  many  struggles,  and  violent 
opposition,  under  the  frivolous  pre- 
text, that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  usurping 
the  sacred  prerogatives  of  the  Crea- 
tor. On  account  of  its  superior 
utility,  however,  it  has  at  length 
triumphed,  and  is  now  almost  ge- 
nerally adopted,  excepting  among 
a  few  fanatics,  who,  from  super- 
stitious motives,  confirmed  by  ob- 
stinacy and  ignorance,  still  obje6t 
to  it  as  an  unlawful,  and  even  sa- 
crilegious attempt.  The  curious 
reader,  who  is  desirous  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  objeftions, 
will  find  them  stated,  together  with 
a  defence  of  inoculation,  in  Di. 
Lettsom's  Medical  Memoirs. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopt- 
ed, for  the  artificial  communication 
"of  the  small-pox  ;  the  most  efl7?.c- 
tual  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of 
making  a  pundure  in  the  skin,  or 
removing  the  epidermis  of  the  ujj- 
per  arm  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
dipped  in  variolous  matter, — For 
the  proper  treatment  oi  persons 
during  the  progress  of  inoculation. 
Hit  reader  will  consult,  Uie  article^ 
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Small-Pox,,  where  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  its  recent  sub- 
stitute, the  cow-pox,  will  be  corn 
cisely  stated. 

INSECTS,  in  natural  history, 
form  the  most  diminutive  class  of 
animals,  which  are  distinguished 
by  certain  incisures  or  indentationa 
found  in  their  bodies. — S-je  als(^ 
Animal  Kingdoji  ;   vol.  i,  p.  5S. 

Having  alreaJy  stated,  under  tha 
articles  Apple-tree,  Cabbage, 
Corn,  Caterpillar,  Fruit- 
trees,  Hot-house,  &:c.  the  most 
efficacious  methods  of  destroying 
different  kinds  of  inse6ls,  we  shall 
at"  present  communicate  such  ex^ 
pcdients  as  have  not  yet  been  spe- 
cified, but  which  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  known. 

Elite- insects,  (^aphides,  or 
plant-lice),  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  by  scatter- 
ing on  them  Scotch  snuff.  Another 
method  is,  to  place  a  few  of  the 
larvae  of  the  beetles,  called  Lady- 
birds, or  Lady-cows  (Coccinelles 
septem-punSiatacJ  on  the  plants 
infested  with  the  llites,  which,  it 
is  asserted,  will  be  thus  in  a  short 
time  destroyed. — Dr.  Darwin, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  tlic 
most  ingenious,  as  well  as  the 
most  effeftual  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  depredations  of  these  in- 
serts, consists  in  artificially  pro- 
pagating the  iarvae  of  the  aphidi- 
vorous  tly,  of  which  we  have  givctt 
the  aimexed  representation  ; 


and  which  has  been  obser^'ed  by 
naturalists  to  deposit  its  eggs  where 
the  aphis  abouods. 
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As  soon  as  the  larvae  are  prd- 
duced,  they  dt^-vour  the  aphides 
around  them,  seizing  the  latter  in 
their  mouth,  as  delineated  in  the 
cut,  and  extrafting  their  juices. 
"We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
their  exaft  duration  in  a  caterpillar 
stale,  but  believe  tliat  in  about  a 
fortnight  they  contract,  and  attach 
themselves  to  some  solid  matter, 
by  means  of  a  little  gluten  which 
is  discharged  from  tlieir  mouth ; 
and  are  thus  converted  into  chry- 
sales  or  nymphde,  as  above  repre- 
sented. In  this  state,  the  insed 
continues  10  or  11  days,  when  it 
bursts  its  cell,  and  emerges  a  per- 
fect fly,  of  which  likewise  a  de- 
lineation is  given. 


If  these  insefts  coiild  be  colleft- 
ed,  carefully  preserved  during  the 
winter  season,  and  properly  dis- 
posed on  neftarine  and  peach-trees, 
"early  in  the  spring,  Dr.  Dak  win 
thinks,  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
predations of  the  blite  might  be 
counteraded,  "  by  the  natural 
means  of  devouring  one  insetl  by 
another  ;  as  the  serpent  of  Moses 
devoured  those  of  the  magicians." 

A  kind  of  bel'ows  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Green  ,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's flower-garden,  Kew,  for  the 
purpose  of  destaroying  the  red  spi- 
der, and  other  noxious  inse^ls  in 
hot-houses  and  pineries,  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco.  The 
same  noxious  vermin  may  likewise 
be  exterminated  by  burning  (when 
the  hot- house  is  shut),  matches 
moistened  with  a  spirituous  tinc- 


ture of  asa-foEtida,  and  rolled  in  a 
powder  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphur  and  Scotch  snuff.  It 
will  also  be  of  service  to  wash  the 
frarties  of  hot-houses,  &c.  with  four 
ounces  of  sublimate,  dissolved  ia 
two  gallons  of  water ;  but  this 
operation  should  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  on  account  of 
the  corrosive  properties  of  the  mer- 
cury. 

In  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  M. 
Tatin  gives  an  account  of  a  com- 
pound which  he  has  successfully 
used  for  exterminating  inseds.  He 
direfts  l|of  alb.  of  the  best  black 
soap  J  a  similar  quantity  of  flowers 
of  sulphur;  2lbs.  of  any  kind  of 
mushrooms ;  and  15  gallons  of  rain, 
or  river  water,  to  be  employed.  The 
fluid  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  put  into  a 
barrel,  together  with  the  soap  and 
mushrooms,  after  the"  latter  have 
been  somewhat  bruised.  The  other 
half  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  kettle  with 
the  sulphur  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
by  means  of  a  stone  or  other  weiglit. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  boil- 
ed 20  minutes,  during  which  the 
sulphur  should  be  well  agitated  with 
a  stick,  that  the  water  may  be  the 
better  impregnated.  When  the  li- 
quid is  taken  from  the  fire,  it  is  to 
be  poured  into  the  barrel,  and  stir- 
red daily,  till  the  mixture  become 
in  a  high  degree  fetid :  for,  the  older 
and  stronger  the  composition  is,  the 
more  speedy  and  powerful  will  be 
its  effc6ls.  The  liquor  is  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  plants  infested 
with  insefts :  great  numbers  of 
which  it  destroys  on  the  first  appli- 
cation j  it  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  aspersion,  in 
order  to  exterminate  ants,  or  otlier 
vermin  that  breed  beneath  th<i  soil : 
and,  for  this  purpose,  from  two  to 
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eight  pints  are  required,  according 
to  tlie  depth  and  extent  of  tiieir 
nests. 

Although  insefts  are  very  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  yet  Dr.  Dar- 
win is  of  opinion  that  tlieyraay  be 
rendered  extensively  useful  as  a 
manure.  Hence,  in  tlie  summer 
months,  he  recommends  heaps  of 
dung  to  be  supplied  with  water,  for 
promoting  the  propagation,  and 
nourishment  of  myriads  of  vermin  ; 
which,  when  suffered  to  decay  en 
the  soil,  would  greatly  contribute 
to  its  fertility. 

The  catching  and  preservation  of 
inse6ts,  for  the  colle6tions  of  natu- 
.  ralists,  is  indeed  a  necessary  prac- 
tice, though  it  has  at  all  times  been 
branded  with  cruelty.  Hence,  in 
stating  the  most  proper  metliods  of 
clfeding  this  purpose,  we  shall 
likewise  point  out  the  easiest  expe- 
<fients  to  deprive  them  of  life. 

Beetles,  and  other  insefts  of  the 
same  class,  may  be  caught  eitlier 
with  a  gauze  net,  or  with  a  pair  of 
pincers  covered  with  gauze.  As 
soon  as  they  are  secured,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  immerse  them  either 
in  hot  water,  or  in  spirits  of  wine, 
where  they  will  be  mstantaneously 
killed  :  next,  tliey  may  be  fixed  to 
a  piece  of  cork,  in  a  creeping  direc- 
tion, and  exposed  to  the  air  till  all 
their  moisture  be  evaporated. 

Bugs,  crickets,  and  other  in- 
sefts  of  tlie  hemipterous  class,  may 
be  put  to  death  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  or  by  pouring  a  drop 
of  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  on  their 
head. 

Modis,  butterflies,  and  all  other 
flies  which  are  furnished  witli 
membranous  wings,  may  be  taken 
with  gauze  nets ;  then  pierced 
through  the  shoulders  between  the 
fore-wings^  with  a  pija ;  and,  after 
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gendy  squeezing  the  breast  of  t^# 
insect,  it  will  immediately  perish. 

Lobsters,  scorpions,  or  such  ver- 
min as  have  no  wings,  may  be  pre- 
served in  spirits  j  and  the  various 
other  kinds  of  inseds  may  either 
be  killed  \\ith  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

After  die  insects  are  deprived  of 
all  moisture,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  boxes  or  cabinets  where  they 
are  to  remain  j  these  should  be 
kept  very  dry,  and  closely  shut,  to 
prevent  the  deprcdadons  of  small 
vermin.  The  bottoms  ought  like- 
wise to  be  covered  with  pitch,  and 
paper  on  the  surface  ;  or,  they  may 
be  preferably  lined  witli  cork, 
which  should  previously  be  imprcg?- 
nated  widi  corrosive  sublimate,  in 
a  strong  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. 

INSTINCT,  denotes  that  facul- 
ty or  di!>position  of  mind,  by  whicb 
animals  are  led  spontaneously  to 
perform  whatever  is  necessary  to- 
preserve  the  individual,  or  to  con- 
tinue the  species  ;  independendy  of 
any  instruction  or  experience,  and 
aiming  at  no  determinate  objeit. 

Thus,  infants  suck  immediately 
after  they  are  born  j  thus,  too,  in- 
serts deposit  their  eggs  in  all  cli- 
mates, invariably  in  such  situations 
as  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  th© 
hatching  and  support  of  their  fu- 
ture progeny. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  juvenile  mind  enlarge, 
and  our  conduct  is,  orat  kast  ought 
to  be,  diftated  by  reason;  while 
the  aftions  of  the  brate  creation  ar« 
generally  dire6ted  by  instinSi.  Witlj 
respeft,  however,  to  the  human 
instin£l,  philosophers  are  by  no 
means  agreed ;  some  affirming  that 
man  possesses  a  greater  number  of 
instinits  than  any  species  of  brutes,, 
while  others  assert  that  humaa  nar 
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tnre  isntterlydestituteof  any  power 
■or  propensity,  that  can  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated  i/isiin&ive. 
Amid  such  diversity  of  opinions,  it 
IS  difficult  tn  decide ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  infants  afford 
very  stronsf  proofs  of  a  natural  im- 
pulse. But  the  inquisitive  reader, 
who  is  in  search  of  farther  informa- 
tion, may  with  satisfaftion  peruse 
the  late  Mr.  Smellies  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History,  8vo.  and  Dr. 
Re  id's  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers 
of  Man  ;  in  which  the  subje6t  is 
considered  in  different  points  of 
view. 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  com- 
merce, denotes  a  contract  by  which 
one  party  engages  to  pay  the  otliier, 
for  a  certain  premium  or  considera- 
tion, such  losses  as  he  may  acci- 
dentally sustain.  The  common 
liinds  of  insurance  are  : 

f .  Jgninst  loss  at  sea  ;  a  most 
beneficial  institution,  eminently  cal- 
culated for  promoting  the  security 
of  trade.  It  is  at  present  conduc- 
ed by  a  regular  system  of  rules,  un- 
der tlie  immediate  sanftion  of  the 
law,  the  decisions  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  usage  of  merchants. 
There  are  several  societies  for  this 
Icind  of  insurance  in  London  ;  but, 
as  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  limits  to  enter  into  any  details, 
we  shall  point  out  Mr.  Pakk's  mas- 
terly System  of  the  Law  of  Insu- 
rances (8vo.  Butterworth,  12s, 
ISOl);  in  which  the  subje6t  is 
fully  considered.  A  smaller  work 
of  reference,  designed  for  the  use  of 
merchants,  and  relating  to  Insu- 
rance against  Losses  at  Sea,  has 
lately  been  pubUohed  by  Mr, 
Burn. 

II.  yJgainstfre;  for  which  pur- 
poses various  offices  are  established 
in  Britain  :  the  principal  of  them  is, 
prub^bl)',  the  Sun  Fire-office.^  This 
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class  is  divided  into  three  species, 
namely : 

1.  Comvion  insurances:  build- 
ings, the  whole  external  walls  of 
which  are  of  brick  or  stone,  with 
coverings  of  slate,  tiles,  or  metals, 
and  in  which  no  hazardous  trades 
are  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods 
are  deposited.  In  this  divisio'i  are 
also  comprised  goods  which  are  not 
hazardous,  and  which  may  be  kept 
in  such  buildings. 

2.  Hazardous  insurances,  which 
include  buildings  covered  wiili 
slate,  tile,  or  metal,  whether  built 
of  timber,  plaister,  timber  and 
plaister,  brick  and  timber  3  and 
also  buildings,  the  external  wails 
of  wliich  are  not  wholly  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  in  which  no  hazardous 
trades  are  carried  on,  or  hazardous, 
goods  are  deposited  :  and  brick  or 
stone  buildings  with  the  covenngs 
above-mentioned,  containing  ha- 
zardous trades  .or  wares. — iUso 
goods,  deposited  in  ah  timber, 
plaister,  timber  and  plaister  ;  and 
brick  and  timber  buildings  3  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  tar,  cotton,  turpen- 
tine, resin,  oil,  spirits,  and  the 
like,  are  classed  among  hazardous 
insurances,  as  hkev^ise  are  the 
trades  or  manufaftories  using  the 
last-mentioned  articles. 

3.  Doully  hazardous  insurances : 
namely,  all  the  buildings  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  section,  how- 
ever covered,  if  tliey  be  t;ccupitd 
by  hazardous  trades  or  goods  j  and 
all  thatched  buildings. 

Ships,  vessels,  bar^^^^es,  and  other 
craft,  together  with  their  cargoes  j 
glass,  china,  earthen-ware,  pottery, 
bottles,  bottled  liquors  in  trade, 
ornaments,  shells,  fossils,  ores, 
medals,  curiosities,  oil  of  vitriol, 
cork,  statuar)^,  and  ligurf  s  in  wax, 
plaister,  and  marble  3  are  all  in- 
cluded in  this  subdivision,  tow iiich 

C  3  may 
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may  be  added  the  trades  of  boat- 
builders,  cart-grease-makers,  cork- 
cutteis,  varnish,  flambeau,  and 
lamp-black-makers,  l^arfshorn  and 
vitriol  works,  oil,  silk,  and  linen 
manufadurers,  and  japanners. 

Such  are  the  species  into  which 
insurances  against  tire  are  divided  : 
and  that  our  readers  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  expence  of  insuring 
goods,  &c.  against  loss  or  damage 
by  fire,  we  have  subjoined  the  fol- 
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lowing  brief  table^  in  which  the 
different  annual  rates,  payable  at 
the  British  Fiie-oince  in  the  Strand, 
piay  be  seen  at  one  vi^w. — Beside 
these  rates,  however,  there  is  a  duty 
of  t'nree  shillings  to  be  paid  to  gor 
vernment,  for  every  policy  of  insur- 
ance where  the  sum  insured  does 
not  amount  to  lOOOl. ;  and  of  six 
shillings,  if  it  amount  to  ;000l.  oi- 
upwards. 


Common.  Hazardous.  Uoub.  Hazard. 


Any  sum  not  exceeding 


When  the  sum  insured  is  large, 
a  higher  premium  per  cent,  is  de- 
manded ;  and  money,  papers,  pic- 
tures, gunpowder,  and  jewels,  are 
<excluded.-r— If  Sn  article  be  falsely 
idescribed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
insured  at  a  lower  premium,  tlie 
policy  is  justly  void.  An  insurance 
made  on  the  same  gubjeft  at  diffe- 
rent offices,  must  be  specified  by 
indorsement  on  the  policy ;  and, 
in  case  of  loss,  the  offices  pay  a  sum 
in  proportion  J  as  well  as  all  the 
cxpcnces  incurred  in  attempting  to 
^extinguish  fire,  or  to  save  goods, 
even  though  the  endeavours  should 
not  be  attended  with  success.  And 
if  the  value  of  an  article  be  partial- 
ly insured,  and  receive  damage  by 
;^re,  the  society  is  bound  to  make 
restitution  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
snrja  fpf  which  the  premium  is 
paid. 

III.  For  lives :  by  virtue  of  which, 
pi^  ^e  demise  of  the  party  insured. 


s.      d. 

s.     d. 

2     0 

3     0 

2     6 

4     0 

2     6 

5     0 

3     0 

5     0 

5.  d. 

5  O 

6  0 

7  o 


•  per  Cent. 


a  sum  of  money  becomes  due  to  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  the  insu- 
rance was  made.  In  this  respect 
also,  several  societies  grant  policies 
of  insurance  for  certain  premiums  j 
and,  though  our  limits  do  not  alloAy 
us  minutely  to  specify  the  rules  an(J 
rates  of  computation  which  different 
associftions  have  adopted,  yet  we 
think  it  will  be  useful  to  exhibit  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  persons,  who  insure 
either  their  own  lives,  or  those  of 
others  in  which  they  have  a  certain 
interest.  In  the  following  table  we 
have  stated  the  rates  of  imurance 
on  lives,  fixed  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Society  (No.  429,  Strand), 
which  was  established  in  1792  :  it 
is  calculated  to  shew  the  premiums 
for  insuring  one  hundred  pounds, 
upon  the  life  of  a  healthy  person, 
fiora  the  age  of  eight  to  sixty-seven 
years,  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
but  not  upon  the  seas,  viz. 


•Age'.* 
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Premium 

per 

Premium  per 

Premium  per 

cent,  for  one 

ce:U.  per  an- 

cent, per  an- 

Age. 

year. 

num,  for  an 
insurance  for 

num,  tor  the 
whole  conti- 

seven vears. 

nuance  of  life. 

£.  s. 

(f. 

£\  s.    d. 

£.  s.   d. 

8  to  14 

0  i7 

9 

1      1     5 

1  17    7 

20 

1    7 

3 

1     9    5 

2     3     7 

25 

1  10 

7 

1    12     1 

2     8     1 

30 

1    13 

3 

1    14  11 

2  13     4 

35 

1  16 

4 

1   18  10 

2  19  10 

40 

2    0 

8 

2     4     1 

3    7  n 

45 

2    6 

8 

2   10  10 

3  17  U 

50 

2   15 

I 

3     0     8 

4  10  10 

55 

3     5 

0 

3    12     0 

5     6     4 

60 

3    18 

1 

4    7     1 

6     7    -4 

65 

4  15 

2 

5    10  10 

7  16    9 

66 

5      0 

1 

5  17    7 

8     4     1 

67 

5     5 

6 

6     5      2 

8  12     1 

Thus,  a  life   not  exceeding  the  age  of  30  years,  may  be 
insured  for  lOOl.  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death  within  one 
year,  for       -------- 

.  Within  seven  years,  by  paying  annually  till  the  insured  "1 
shall  die,  or  the  seven  years  be  elapsed,  '  ~  I 

Whenever  tlie  death  shall  happen,  by  paying  annually  till  1 


£. 


s.    d. 
13     3 


1  14  11 


that  event 

Another  method  of  insuring  for 
the  benetit  of  survivors,  consists  in 
paying  an  annual  premium  for  a 
certain  sum  recoverable  on  the 
death  of  one  person  named  out  of 
two  ;  but,  as  this  mode  of  securing 
a  competency  is  doubtless  more 
objedionable  to  the  party  that  is 
obliged  to  pay  tJie  annual  premium, 
tliaii  either  the  preceding  simple,  or 


2  13     4 

.,;  It 
.:  i 

subsequent  «?0KZ'/e  chance  of  obtainr 
ing  an  equitable  reimbursement, 
we  have  been  induced  to  subjoin 
the  following  table,  which  exhibits 
the  premium  of  insurance  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  payable  whetl 
eitlier  of  two  persons  shall  die  with- 
in the  limits  of  Europe,  but  not  upQU 
the  seas.  .     , 


Age. 

£.    s.    d. 

Age. 

£.  s.    d.   . 

10 

2   17      1 

40 

5  11    g 

15 

3     5     0 

45 

674 

20 

3   13   11       . 

50 

7    7    8 

25 

4     0  10 

55 

8   12     2 

30 

4     8  11 

60 

10     4     9 

35 

4  19     0 

67 

13   15      8 

We  have  purposely  omitted,  in     as  the  unequal  ages  of  the  parties 
this  table,  the  intermediate  as  well    whose  lives  afe  jointly  insured ; 

C  4  because 
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because  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent rates,  by  comparing  the  pre- 
sent abstradt  wi^h  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding calculation. — Lastly,  the 
same  duties  are  imposed  by  govern- 
ment for  insurance  on  lives,  as  those 
we  have  mentioned  agair^st  losses 
by  fire. 

INTEREST,  implies  the  premium 
or  sum,  paid  for  the  loan  or  use  of 
money. 

The  rate  of  legal  interest  has  va- 
ried, and  been  progressively  re- 
duced, during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries ;  accordingly  as  the  quantity  of 
specie  has  increased  by  accession's 
of  trade,  the  introdudion  of  paper- 
credit,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  Stat.  3/  Hen.  VIII.  c.  Q,  con- 
fined interest  to  ten  per  cent. ;  and 
likewisq  the  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  8. 
^ut  as,  through  the  encouragement 
^ivqnin  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  became  more  wealthy, 
ihe  Stat.  21  JacI.  c.  17,  lowered 
«  to  eight  per  cent.  ;  tlie  12  Car. 
II.  c.  13,  to  six ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
^at.  12  Ann,  c.  i6,  §  2,  it  was 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  yearly, 
•which  is  at  present  the  highest  legal 
interest  that  can  be  taken. 

It  is  also  ena6ted  by  the  same 
law,  that  if  any  person  take,  upon 
■whatever  contrail,  either  direftly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  five  per 
cent,  perannuw,  for  the  loan  of 
money,  goods,  &c.  he  shall  forfeit 
treble  the  value  of  the  money,  &c. 
thus  advanced ;  one  half  of  which 
belongs  to  th'.-  crown,  and  tlie 
other  to  the  informer. 

If  a  coutraft,  v.hich  parries  in- 
terest, be  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  cjourtc  of  justice  in  Britain 
will  direct  its  payment,  according 
to  the  k.w  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contract  was  made.  And  by 
gtat.  14  Giio.  III.  c.  79,  all  mort- 
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gages  and  other  securities  upon 
estates,  or  other  properties,  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  Plantations,  bearing 
interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent. 
shall  be  legal,  though  executed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  ;  un- 
less the  money  lent  shall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of 
the  thing  in  pledge ;  in  which  case 
also,  to  prevent  usurious  contra6ts 
at  home,  under  colour  of  foreign  se- 
curities, the  borrower  shall  forfeit 
treble  the  sum  so  borrowed. 

INTERFERING,  a  local  dis- 
ease incident  to  horses.  It  arises 
from  various  causes  ;  and  though 
this  malady  is  sometimes  constitu- 
tional in  the  animal,  yet  it  is  more 
frequently  occasioned  by  an  im- 
proper method  of  shoeing  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  horse  mcve^ 
his  hind  feet  so  closely  together, 
that  hard  scabs  are  gradually  forni- 
ed  by  their  continual  fri6tion,  and 
the  disorder  at  length  is  attended 
with  halting  or  lameness. 

According  to  Professor  Bead- 
ley,  interfering  may  be  cured  by 
a  compound  made  of  three  parts  of 
fresh  sheep's  dung,  and  one  part  of 
rye  orwheaten  flour,  well  dried. — - 
These  ingredients  should  be  form- 
ed into  a  cake,  then  baked  in  an 
oven,  and  applied  warm  to  the  part 
atlefted,  which  will  thus  speedily 
heal  ;  or,  it  may  be  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  turpentine,  and 
verdigrease  finely  pulverized,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  scabs  in  ge- 
neral shortly  disappear. 
"  Interment.  SeeEuRiAL;  and 
Apparent  Death,  vol.  ii,  p.  125. 

Intermittent    Fever.      Sec 
Ague. 

INTESTINES,  in  anatomy,  are 
those  hollow  membranon?  tubes  of 
the  human  body,  commonly  term- 
ed the  guts  or  bowels,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  right  orifice  of  the 
stomacli 
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stomach  to  the  anus,  Tuey  are 
six  times  longer  than  the  whole 
body,  and  by  Nature  destined,  to 
receive  the  chyme,  or  the  aliment, 
so  called  after  it  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  pulp,  which  they  retain 
/or  a  time ;  then  to  mix  it  with  the 
intestinal  juice  and  bile,  to  separate 
and  propel  the  chyle  into  the  milk- 
vessels,  and  to  eliminate  the  excre- 
ments. 

The  intestines  are  extremely  \Xf 
ritable.  If  one  of  the  bowels  be 
slightly  cut,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
retradl  equally;  and  if  it  be  pene- 
trated or  cut  through,  they  curl 
themselves  back  so  as  to  envelope 
the  upper  parts  ;  and  the  inside  is 
thus  completely  turned  outwards. 
For  an  account  of  the  constituent 
parts  and  denominations  of  the  in- 
testines, the  reader  will  consult  the 
article  Abdomen. — See  also  In- 

IXAMMATION  of  the  BoWELS. 

INTOXICATION  is  a  term  ex- 
■  pressing  that  depravity  of  human 
nature,  which  requires  no  farther 
.explanation,  as  it  is  but  too  often 
practised  both  by  the  vulgar,  and 
those  whose  ^/•o/<'J'^ioni  lead  us  to 
exped  a  very  ditlerent  condud. 

Having  already  exposed  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  of  Drunkenness, 
under  that  article,  we  shall  now 
point  out  a  few  of  the  consequences 
that  necessarily  result  from  the 
brutal  indulgence  in  that  odious 
vice. 

The  state  of  intoxication  greatly 
resembles  that  of  an  incipient  palsy 
or  apoplexy.  Inebriated  persons 
stagger  ip  ail  directions ;  they 
stammer ,  pveiy  thing  appears 
double ;  their  tongue  is  in  a  man- 
ner paralytic,  and  they  are  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  im- 
becility extends  to  the  mind,  which 
is  thus  rendered  totally  incapable 
'pf  refiedtion.  As  the  braia  is  over- 
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charged  with  blood,    the  vessels 
pressing  on  that  part  are  very  liable 
to  burst,  from  the  least  accidental 
concussion;    and  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  such  folly  may  expire, 
while  he  remains  insensible  or  his 
danger.      Hence  he  ought   to  be 
conveyed  into  a  cool  rather  thaa 
warm  room,  and  placed  between 
blankets,  with  his  head  consider- 
ably raised ;  but  the  legs  should  bs 
in  a  pendent  situation,  and  the  feet 
batlied  in  lukewarm  water.  Every 
tight  ligature  of  the  shirt,  waist- 
band, garter,  &c.  must  be  imrae- 
diately  relaxed,  and  diluent  drinks, 
such  as  barley  or  rice-water,  plen- 
tifully given,  though  in  small  por- 
tions.    Next,  a  gentle  emetic  is  to 
be  introduced,  and  the  throat  sti- 
mulated with  a  feather  dipped  in 
oil :    after   vomiting,    the    patient 
generally    falls    into    a    profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  weak, 
trembling,  and  atfetted  with  a  vio- 
lent heart-burn,  and  acidity  of  the 
stomach ;    especially  if  wine  has 
been  the  favourite  hquor.     To  re- 
move the  latter  complaint,  calcined 
magnesia  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage, and  afterwards  moderate 
draughts  of  negus,  or  coflee.    Ple- 
thoric individuals,   however,   will 
better    consult    their    health,    by 
drinking  cold  water  only,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  salutary  restora- 
tives :  and  during  ti.e  tit  of  intoxi- 
cation, it  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  open  a  vein  ;  an  expedient 
which   may    rescue  such  persons 
from  the  brink  of  destrudion.  But, 
if  they  have  been  .  inebriated  by- 
ardent  liquors,  so  that  a  vapour  or 
smoke  proceeds  from  their  mouths, 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  bar- 
ley-water ought  to   be   instantly 
poured  in  ;  or,  vhere  these  liquids 
could  not  be  easily  procured,  the 
fresh  urine  oi  a  healtliy  subject  has 

been 
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been  fcuti5  to  afford  an  excelfent 
substitute.  Nor  can  tliere  be  any 
teasonable  objeftion  against  this 
remed/,  in  cases  of  a  desperate 
amd'^dtegrading  nature, 
'••'instead  of  expatiating  on  the 
long  train  of  miseries  and  painful 
disorders  with  which  habitual  in- 
toxication is  sooner  or  later  at- 
tended, and  of  which  we  treat  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  human 
tnaladies,  we  shall  conclude  in  the 
V'ords  of  the  philosophic  Shake- 
8^EAIi&,•  whcJ-very  pertinently  re- 
rt8Tk*s  "<lii<t  '^  Drink  provokes  or 
stimulalcs  the  desire,  but  it  takes 
awav  the  performr  nee." 

.  JOHN's-WORT,  or  Saint 
JdHif's-woRT,  Hrjperiaim,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  con}prising  sixty- 
three  species,  nine  of  which  are 
natives  of  Britain.  Of  these,  tlie 
principal  is  tlie  pcrf'tralum,  Com- 
mon, or  Perforated  Saint  John's- 
wort,  growing  to  the  height  ot 
eighteen  inches,  in  thickets,  woods, 
hedges  ar.d  on  dr)'  banks :  it  flowers 
ill  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
This  plant  is  eaten  by  goats, 
c<3W9,  and  slieep,  but  is  refused 
by  horses  and  hogs.  Its  medicinal 
virtues  are  not  accurately  deter- 
inirted.  The  leaves,  ho\\ever,  when 

given  in  substance,  are  said  to  de- 
cs , 

stroy  worms  ;  and  the  semi-pellu- 
cid  dots  found  on  them,  yield,  on 
distillation,  r.n  essential  oil.  In 
Sweden,  the  flowers  are  used  to 
impart  a  purple  tinge  to  spirits ; 
and  the  whole  plant,  when  dried, 
and  boiled  in  alum- water,  com- 
tnunicates  yellow  or  brown-red 
shades  to  yarn.  The  seed -bearing 
tops  contain  a  fine  red  colour,  that 
appears  on  frittion  between  the 
fingers,  and  more  than  any  other 
Vegetable,  resembles  the  gum- lac. 

JOINT,  generally  speaking,  sig- 
nifies the  junfture  of  tvvo  or  more 
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things  :  it  is  ialso  applied  to  the  ho« 
man  frame,  in  which  case  the  jointii 
are  anatomically  called  articulations. 

The  joints,  like  other  parts  of 
the  body,  are  subjeft  to  a  variety 
of  disorders,  such  as  sprains,  rheu- 
matism, &;c.  of  which  we  treat  in 
their  respective  order.  We  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  mention  a  patent 
granted  in  1796,  to  Mr.  Feancis 
Lowndes,  for  a  new  invented  ma- 
chine, called  Gymvast'icon,  which 
is  peculiarly  calculated  for  exer- 
cising the  jomts  and  muscles.  The 
whole  frame  may  be  constructed 
of  wood  only,  or  conjointly  with 
metals,  of  any  shape  or  dimen- 
sions, so  arranged,  by  means  0^ 
cranks,  fly-wheels,  and  treading- 
boards,  as  to  give  motion,  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  to  the 
joints,  limbs^  and  muscles  of  the 
human  body.  As,  however,  this 
patent  is  unexpired,  and  cannot  be 
s3tisfa6torily  explained,  without  the 
aid  of  an  engraving,  we  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Mami' 
faBiiresy  where  it  is  fully  specified. 

JOURNAL,  or  Diaey,  pro- 
perly signifies  a  day-book,  register, 
or  account  of  particular  circum- 
stances occurring  daily,  and  der. 
serving  to  be  noted. 

Journals  are  of  extensive  utility, 
hi  an  economical  point  of  view ; 
and  we  are  convinced,  that  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  attive  pur- 
suits, especially  those  of  rural  and 
domestic  economy,  would  avoid 
many  inconveniencies,  by  keeping 
regular  accounts.  This  objeit,  we 
conceive,  might  be  easily  attained; 
by  arranging  the  pages,  ruled  with 
columns,  and  pointing  out  the 
names  of  workmen,  together  with 
the  several  days  of  the  week,  in 
which  the  duration  and  nature  of 
the  work  done,  and  the  industry 
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or  idleness  of  kbcmrers,  mipht  at 

once  be  exhibited^  by  means  of 
simple  charafters.  To  these  may 
be  added  fnur  columns  ;  one  spe- 
cifying tlie  rate  or  price  of  the  la- 
jDuur  per  daj,  another  containing 
the  number  of  days,  ?!id  length  of 
time  individuals  have  lespe^tively 
■worked  ;  a  third,  for  the^um  total 
/di.\e  to  them  j  and  the  iasjt  for  the 
•ingertion  of  occasional  remarks;. 

This  plan  is  well  adapted  to  ge- 
jneral  purposes ;  but  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  useful 
{prm,  solely  calculated  for  agricul- 
lural  affairs,  will  find  an  excellent 
plan  engraven  iii  the  17Lh  vol.  of 
j^iinals  of  Agriculture. 

Journal  also  denotes  a  critical 
poccunt  of  literary,  performances. 
Of  this  kind  we  have  several 
n^onthly  publications,  which,  in 
general,  do  stri6t  justice  to  the 
woiks  that  pass  under  review.  lii 
the  present  state  of  society,  hir,\- 
ever,  it  has  often  been  s^ifiouslv 
lamented,  that  any  journal  should 
be  made  subservient  to  party  prini- 
ciples  ;  especialUy  ^vhere  religion 
or  politics  are  concerned.  Hence 
jt  has  frequently  been  suggested, 
that,  instead  of  anonymously  un- 
jdermiqing  the  reputation  of  literary 
works,  and  injuring  literary  pror 
perty,  review eis  ought,  on  such 
occasions,  to  affix  their  signature 
to  every  critique,  and  support  their 
stridurcB  hy  fair  quotations  sele6t- 
ed  from  the  book  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment.  Thus, 
their  criticisms  would  become  less 
dangerous,  but  more  authentic  ve- 
hicles of  information.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  new  work  would  like-* 
wise  claim  greater  attention,  from 
those  who  are  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  the 
reviewer  :  and^  though  a  plan  of 
)tliis  nature  rjjay  prgbablyj  at  tirst> 
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rfieet'with  many  objedions,  espeoi^ 
ally  by  those  authors  and  publishers 
who  are  supposed  to  live  upon 
friendly  terms  with  the  di6fc.itors 
of  the  secret  tribunal  j  yet  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  many  and 
great  advantages  would  eventually 
result  from  this  candid  and  impar- 
tial measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  maintained,  tiiat  the  free  re- 
public of  letters,  by  disclosing  the 
names  of  critics,  would  be  de- 
prived of  numerous  valuable  ob^ 
servations,  which  are  equally  point- 
ed and  instruftive  : — this  powerful 
obje6tion,  however,  appears  to  be 
iiiConckisive  ;  because  impartial 
justice  is  the  first  maxim  of  every 
moral  institution.  Besides,  anony- 
mous writers,  when  influenced  by 
.party- zeal  (as  frequently  happens), 
possess  an  imdue  advantage  over 
authors  who  risk  their  reputation 
before  a  discerning  public ;  and, 
according  to  general  principles  of 
equity,  every  man  has  a  right  t^ 
knoAV  his  enemy,  provided  he  does 
not  conceal  himself  in  an  ambus- 
cade. 

JOY,,  one  of  the  most  power*- 
ful  mental  emotions,  accompanied 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pleasure.  The  effeA  of  this  sen- 
sadon,  if  not  too  violent,  invigo- 
rates the  >vhole  animal  frame,  and 
facilitates  t-e  cure  of  diseases* 

Sudden  joy,  however,  is  often 
as  injurious  as  the  operation  of 
either  grief  or  terror;  and  many 
instances  are  recorded,  in  which 
the  precipitate  communication  of 
unexpefted  news  has  proved  ini'' 
meciately  fatal.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent so  dreadful  a  misfortune,  such 
information  ought  not  to  be  im- 
parted, till  the  person  to  whom  it 
relates,  has  been  cautiously  ap- 
prised, and  thus  prepared  to  un- 
dergo the  various  emotions  and 
sensations 
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sensations  that  necessarily  arise  hi 
an  organized  system.  Hence  we 
should  fortify  the  mind  equally, 
for  encountering  the  most  agreea- 
ble as  well  as  the  most  disastrous 
tidings. 

IPECACUANHA,  a  medicinal 
root  imported  from  the  "\Vest  In- 
dies. There  are  three  kinds  dis- 
•tinguished  by  the  eye,  namely,  the 
•ash-coloured,  or  grey,  brown,  and 
white ;  but  the  first  of  these  is 
justly  preferred  ;  for  it  is  more 
efficacious  than  the  white,  and  less 
violent  iu  its  operation  than  the 
brown  sort. 

The  ash-coloured  ipecacuanha, 
as  imported  from  Peru,  is  a  small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted 
into  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  its 
cortical  part  is  compa6t,  brittle,  and 
on  breaking,  presents  a  smooth, 
resinous  surface;  it  has  httle  smell, 
bu*:  a  somewhat  bitter  and  sub- 
acrid  taste,  so  that  it  covers  the 
tongue  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

According  to  Geoffroy,  Neu- 
mann, Dale,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  the  roots  of  a  kind  of 
tJog's  bane  (apocynuinj,  are  fre- 
tjuently  substituted  for  the  genuine 
ipecacuanha,  and  have  in  various 
instances  produced  fatal  effefts. 
But,  if  the  above-mentioned  cha- 
ra6ters  be  attended  to,  accidents  of  a 
similarnaturemayeasilybeobviated. 

Ipecacuanha  is  oi.e  of  the  safest 
and  nildest  t-metic^,  and  possesses 
this  peculiar  advantage-,  that  it 
paf^scs  off  by  tlie  skin  or  bowels,  if 
it  should  not  operate  by  vomiting. 
In  dysenteries,  it  is  almost  a  s|  e- 
cific,  and  often  contributes  to  per-- 
form  a  cure  in  a  very  few  days. 
"V*  hen  given  in  powder,  its  action 
16  niore  certain  than  in  any  other 
form :  hence  it  is  now  employed 
in  many  diseases,  where  full  vo- 
piiting  is  indicated ;  iox  which  pur- 
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^^  frftm  15  to  25  grains  are  pre- 
scribed for  a  full  dose.  It  is  also 
beneficially  administered  in  very 
small  doses,  so  as  neither  to  operate 
by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  sweat- 
ing ;  for  instance,  a  third  or  fourth 
P'lrt  of  a  grain,  to  be  taken  evc^ry 
half-hour  or  oftener,  with  a  view- 
to  vellicate  the  intesrinal  canal,  and 
by  its  nauseating  effect,  to  give  a 
different  tone  to  the  a6tion  of  tlie 
stomach  and  bowels.  Thus,  it  is 
recommended  to  be  given  in  the 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  as 
well  as  in  obstinate  coughs  ;  and  a 
dose  of  3  or  4  grains  every  morn- 
ing, in  chronical  asthmatic  cases. 

IRON,  the  hardest  and  most 
extensively  useful  of  the  imperfect 
metals  :  it  is  naturally  of  a  lividj 
whitish-grey  colour,  and  found  lA 
great  abundance  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  both  in  a  pure  state,  and 
intermixed  withotlier  fossil  matters. 

The  iron  manufadlured  in  Great 
Britain  is  obtained  from  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ores  :  1 .  The  Lan- 
cashire ore,  thus  denominated  Irora 
the  county  where  it  abounds  ;  bfe- 
ing  very  heavy ;  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture ;  a  dark  purple  colour,  in- 
clining to  black ;  and  lodged  in 
veins  like  other  metals.  2.  The 
log  ore,  which  resembles  a  deep 
yellow  clay,  and  has  probably  been 
deposited  by  some  ferruginous  ri- 
vulets: it  is  found  in  strata  from 
12  to  20  inches  thick,  ai.d  of  vari- 
ous breadth.  3.  Iron  stones yoi  3n 
irregular  shape,  which  frecjuently 
lie  in  beds  of  great  extent,  and, 
like  other  stony  masses,  are  some- 
times intcrsetted  with  seams  or 
veins  of  pit-co:U. 

After  the  ore  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  crushed  in  a  mill,  and 
washed  in  a  stream,  in  order  to 
separate  the  grosser  particles  of 
earth.  Next,  it  is  melted  in  fur- 
naces. 


>aces,  heated  with  coke,  cli'ar- 
coal,  peat,  or  turfj  near  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  hy  means  of  a  tap- 
hole,  the  liquid  metal  is  discharged 
into  furrows  made  in  a  bed  of 
sand.  Tiie  larger  mass,  which  set- 
tles in  the  main  furrow,  is  called 
by  tlie  workmen,  a  sow  ;  and  the 
smaller  ones,  pigs  of  iron.  Stoves, 
grates,  &c.  are  formed  by  casting 
ladles  full  of  the  rough  metal  into 
proper  moulds  made  of  sifted  sand. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  cast-iron  3 
but,  if  cooled  too  hastily,  it  be-, 
comes  brittle,  and  is  apt  to  crack 
like  unannealed  glass  :  it  is  not 
malleable,  »ik1  is  so  hard  as  to  resist 
the  file.  With  a  view  to  improve 
it,  tlie  raw  iron  is  now  melted  down 
a  second  time  in  anotlier  furnace, 
where  a  strong  blast  of  air  is  im- 
pelled on  the  surface  of  the  metal  j 
in  consequence  of  which  its  fu- 
sion is  considerably  facilitated,  and 
the  iron  concretes  into  a  mass  call- 
ed a  loop,  that  is  conveyed  bei^eatli 
a  large  hammer  raised  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  water-wheel.  The  metal 
IS  there  beaten  into  a  thick  square 
form,  again  heated  so  as  nearly  to 
melt  it,  and  then  forged.  By  re- 
peating tliis  process,  the  iron  is 
rendered  perfistUy  malleable,  and 
at  length  formed  into  bars  for  sale. 
Lately,  however,  cast-iron  has 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  mallea- 
bility, by  passing  it  through  rollers, 
instead  of  forging  it.  For  this  va- 
luable improvement  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Henry  Cort,  of 
Gosport,  who  in  the  year  1783, 
obtained  a  patent  for  preparing, 
welding,  and  working  various  sorts 
of  iron,  by  means  of  machinery, 
&c. — As,  however,  this  specifica- 
tion would  be  intelligible  only  to 
iron  manufadurers,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  consult  the  3d  vol.  of 
Jiifi  Keperiory  of  Arts,  t^c.     Yet 
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justicerequires  us  to  observe,  that 
tlie  raw,  or  cast-iron  is,  by  Mr. 
Cort's  process,  perfedly  freed 
from  those  impurities  which  are 
not  discharged  by  the  common  me- 
thods of  rendering  this  metal  mal- 
leable ;  and  that  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  equal,^  and,  iu 
some  cases,  siiperior,  to  the  best 
Swedish  iron.  As  Mr.  C.'s  patent 
is  now  expired,  we  trust  it  will  be 
generally  adopted  at  Birmingham, 
Carron,  Colcb rook-Dale,  and  tlie 
other  iron  nianufadories  of  Britain ; 
because  the  metal  thus  treated, 
may  not  only  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  is  sold  at  pre- 
sent, but  a  saving  will  be  made  of 
one  viillion  sterling  per  annum, 
which  is  now  paid  to  Sweden  and 
Russia  for  bars,  while  we  possess 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  raw 
materials,  which  may  be  worked 
at  home  to  tliat  amount. 

Besitde  tlie  cast  and  forged  iron, 
there  is  an  intermediate  state,  in 
M'hich  that  metal  is  soft  and  tough. 
This  is  called  steel.,  and  Is  usually 
made  from  the  best  forged  iron,  by 
cementation  with  certain  inflam- 
mable matters :  some  account  of 
the  process  will  be  inserted  in  its 
alphabetical  series. 

Iron  being  of  such  essential  ser- 
vice for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
several  persons  have  obtained  ex- 
clusive privileges  for  ditferent  in- 
ventions to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied.— Among  these,  tlic  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Tay- 
lor (now  expired)  for  casting  oval- 
bellied  pots,  and  nealing,  turning, 
and  finishing  tlie  same,  &c. ;  then 
Mr.RowLANDBuRDON's,  in  1795» 
for  a  method  of  making,  uniting, 
and  applying  <;ast-iron  blocks,  to 
be  substituted  for  key-stones,  la- 
the construAion  of  arches ;  and 
Mr.  JoajN  Wu-KiNsoN's^-in  1/94* 
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for  making  cast  metal  or  pig  iron 
from  the  ore,  and  manufafturing  it 
into  bar,  or  any  other  malleable 
iron,  deserve  particular  notice. — 
The  reader  will  find  these,  together 
with  the  various  patents  relative  to 
the  iron  manufaftory,  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  ditferent  volumes  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures. 

'  Beside  its  utility  as  a  material 
for  implements  of  agriculture,  &-c. 
iron  is  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  cotton.  From  the 
various  experiments  made  by  Chap- 
TAL,  it  appears  that  the  oxyd  of 
iron  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  cot- 
ton thread,  that  if  the  latter  be  im- 
mersed in  a  saturated  solution  of 
this  metal  in  any  acid,  it  assumes 
instantaneously  a  chamoy-yellow 
colour,  which  becomes  more  or  less 
deep,  according  to  the  strengtli  of 
the  hquors,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
colour  thus  communicated  is  fixed ; 
resists  both  air  and  water,  and  also 
alkaline  leys;  nor  is  its  durability 
in  the  least  alfci5ted  by  washing  it 
with  soap;  which,  on  the  contrary," 
imparts  to  it  additional  brightness. 
Tlie  oxyd  of  iron,  if  precipitated  on 
any  stuff,  easily  unites  witli  the 
lawn  colour  obtained  from  vege- 
table astringents  ;  and,  by  varying 
the  strength  of  the  soda,  soap,  or 
other  mordants  employed  in  dye- 
ing, an  infinity  of  shades  may  be 
produced.  Thus,  by  means  of  a 
boiling  heat,  the  oxyd  of  iron  may 
be  more  intimately  combined  wiih 
the  astringent  principle.  These 
colours  may  likewise  be  rendered 
brown,  as  they  are  suscepiible  of  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  a  bright 
grey  to  a  deep  black  tint;  by  simply 
passing  the  cotton  impregnated 
■with  astringent  vegetable  matter, 
tbrough  a  solviti<m  ef  iron; 
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Whefi  long  exposed  to  the  m?i 
Iron  is  very  liable  to  b-icome  rusty, 
especially  in  moist  situations :  hence 
an  etfeclual  raethoJ  of  preserving 
it  bright,  still  remains  to  be  disco- 
vered. Various  compositioas  have 
indeed  been  contrived  for  thi?  pur- 
pose ;  but  n')nc  appears  to  be  more 
serviceable  tha  ii  common  oil ,  thoiigh 
its  use  is  on  many  occasions  both 
troublesome  and  disagreeable.  To 
obviate  these  inconveniencies,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  hr^at  the  iron 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  without  burning  the  hand, 
then  to  varnish  it  with  new  white 
wax,  and  expose  it  to  the' fire,  till 
the  wax  is  completely  imbibed  by 
the  metal,  which  should  next  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  serge. 
— According  to  others,  this  metal 
may  be  perfectly  secured  from  the 
effects  of  rust,  by  plnngmg  it, 
while  red-hot,  into  linseed-oil, 
which  is  suffered  to  drop  off  till 
it  become  dry,  and  then  wiping 
the  iron  with  a  clean  cloth.  Thus 
a  black  crust  or  varnish  is  formed, 
which  renders  it  impervious  to 
moisture.  Again,  others  pour  melt- 
ed lead  into  the  oil,  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  heated  iron  ;  but  both 
preparations  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill  and  precaution. 

Iron,  when  imported  in  British, 
ships  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  exempt  from  duty  j 
but  if  it  be  brought  in  American 
vessels,  it  is  liable  to  a  duty  of 
5s,  7-d.  per  ton,  and  10s.  lOd. 
per  ton  for  convoy-duty. — The  sum 
of  10s.  10|d.  is  paid  on  iron,  whe- 
thci-  in  rods,  or  drawn,  or  ham- 
mered less  than  three-fouiths  of 
an  inch  square,  if  imported  from 
Russia  in  British  ships  ;  but,  if  in 
foreign  bottoms,  it  is  subje«5t  to 
the  duty  of  lis.  Sid.  per  cwt. 

In  medicine,  iron  is  chiefly  em-' 
ployed 


ptoyed  as  a  tonic  and  corroborant : 
•whtrn  properly  pr'^pared,  it  is  given 
ultli  advantage  in  diseases  pro- 
ceeding from  laxity  and  inactivity 
of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as 
indigestion,  flatulency,  colic,  &c. 
It  is  also  of  considerable  service 
in  hypochondriacal  affeftions,  in- 
termittent, tcatian,  quartan,  and 
other  fevers ;  but  it  seldom  agrees 
with  either  bilious  or  plethoric  con- 
stitutions, and  is,  like  all  aftive 
druos,  much  abused  by  quacks  and 
other  pretenders,  who  should  not 
be  suffered  to  trifle  with  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  multitude. 

Iron-moulds,  are  spots  on 
linen,  occasioned  by  its  exposure 
to  damp  situations,  and  also  by 
ink  accidentally  dropped  on  the 
cloth.  They  may  be  removed  by 
moistening  the  stained  part,  sprink- 
ling it  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
essential  salt  of  lemons ;  after  which 
the  linen  is  to  be  rubbed  over  a 
pewter  plate,  and  the  blot  washed 
out  with  warm  water.  But  a  less 
expensive  method  consists  in  wet- 
ting the  spot,  applying  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  of  salt,  or  lemon 
juice  J  then  rubbing  it  for  a  mi- 
nute or  longer  between  the  fingers, 
while  it  is  carefully  held  over  a 
hot  smoothing  iron,  or  a  bason 
filled  with  boiling  water,  the  steam 
of  which  greatly  facilitates  the  re- 
moval of  the  stains. 

IRRIGATION,  signifies  the 
watering,  or  artificial  flooding  of 
land. 

The  principal  obje6l  in  irrigating 
the  soil,  is  a  proper  supply  of  wa- 
ter J  and,  if  that  fluid  abound  with 
mud,  the  land  will  be  more  per- 
manently improved,  than  by  con* 
during  a  clear  spring  over  its  sur- 
face :  hence  it  is  certain,  that  if  the 
Uquor  collected  in  farm-yards,  the 
Waibixigs  of  dificrent  sinks,  ditches. 
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and  the  drains  of  the  coritiguoils 
fields,  could  be  conveyed  into  the 
common  stream,  .the  water  would 
acquire  a  more  fertilizing  property. 

But,  in  order  to  manage  this 
important  branch  of  rural  economy 
with  success,  it  will  be  requisite 
previously  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  stream  will  admit  of  a  tempo- 
rary wear  or  dam  being  constructed 
across  it ;  whether  the  water  can 
be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
overflow  a  particular  spot,  witiiout 
injuring  the  contiguous  land;  and 
whether  it  can  be  drawn  ofi:'  wtht 
the  same  facility  as  it  is  con* 
du6ted  on  the  soil.  If  these  ob- 
je6ts  can  be  attained,  the  process  of 
irrigation  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
following  manner  : 

When  the  descent  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  tolerable  precision 
by  the  eye,  an  accurate  level  of  the 
ground  must  be  taken,  and  the 
most  elevated  part  compared  with 
the  height  of  the  stream  to  be  enir 
ployed.  The  instrument  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  called  a  ivater^ 
level;  and,  as  the  common  ma- 
chines are  but  imperfectly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  we  have  subjoine4 
the  following  representation  of .» 
simple  implement  for  taking  levels, 
contrived  by  Dr.  Jambs  Ander- 
son ;  as  it  has  been  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  tb^ 
Board  of  Agriculture.  "i  ' 
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Jt  consists  of  two  legs  of  common 
deal,  A  and  B,  about  twelve  feet  in 
length,  which  are  joined  together 
at  the  top,  and  connefted  below  by 
a  cross  bar,  as  above  delineated. 
From  the  angle  at  the  top,  a  pkun- 
met  C,  is  suspended  by  a  small 
cord ;  which,  when  a  mark  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
ncfting  bar,  and  the  two  legs  are 
perfectly  straight,  will  strike  such 
mark,  so  that  the  level  may  be 
easily  ascertained. 

In  the  practical  use  of  this  in- 
strument. Dr.  Anderson  direfts 
a  wooden  pin,  on  which  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  frame  may  rest,  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  level 
of  the  water,  where  the  irrigation 
is  intended  to  commence.  The 
other  leg  is  then  to  be  brought 
round,  till  it  touch  the  ground,  on 
a  lervel  with  the  top  cf  such  pin, 
■when  another  is  to  be  driven  in. 
After  the  level  has  in  this  man- 
ner been  perfeftly  adjusted,  the  last 
mentioned  pin  is  to  be  employed  as 
a  rest  for  one  foot,  and  the  other 
turned  about,  till  the  level  is  found 
in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  tlie 
precise  direftion  which  the  stream 
ahculd  take  will  at  once  be  dis- 
covered, without  any  trouble,  or 
incurring  any  additional  expence 
by  digging  through  heights  or  till- 
ing up  cavities. 

The  level  being  talcen  as  di- 
rected, a  wide  ditch  is  to  be  cut 
as  near  to  the  dam  as  possible,  that 
ihe  water  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  meadow  ;  the 
sides  and  banks  of  tlie  ditch  being 
uniformly  kept  at  an  equal  height, 
and  elevated  about  tliree  inches 
above  the  surface.  Where  the 
meadow  is  extensive,  and  the  soil 
uneven,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  three  works  or  dams  in  diffe- 
rent  diredions,    each   of   which 


should  be  five  feet  in  width,  if  tnB 
meadow  contain  fifteen  acres  j  and 
the  highest  part  be  the  most  distant 
from  tlie  stream.  A  ditch,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  three  in  depth,  will,  in 
general,  be  fully  adequate  to  over- 
flow ten  acres  of  land ;  and  if 
there  be  three  works  or  dams  ill 
a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches,  of 
flood-gates,  be  placed  at  the  month 
of  each,  when  the  water  is  not 
sufficient  to  irrigate  the  whole  soil 
at  once,  it  may  be  performed  at 
three  different  periods  ;  by  taking 
out  one  of  the  hatches  or  gates  for 
the  space  of  ten  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  it  is  to'  be  let 
down,  and  the  other  two  taken  up 
alternately  for  a  similar  period  i 
thus  each  division  will  receive  a 
proper  share  of  water  in  its  turn^ 
and  derive  from  it  equal  benefit. 

Where  the  fall  of  the  meadow 
renders  it  prafticable,  the  bottom 
of  the  first  work  should  be  made 
as  deep  as  the  bed  of  the  river  j 
because  the  water,  in  proportion 
to  its  depth,  will  carry  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  mud  with  it, 
and  consequently  fertilize  tlie  soil 
in  a  more  or  less  effeftual  manner. 
Small  ditches,  or  troughs,  ought 
likewise  to  be  cut  from  the  works 
at  right  angles,  about  12  yards 
apart  from  each  other,  and  their 
breadth  should  be  adequate  to  tlie 
distance  to  which  the  water  is  to 
be  conveyed  :  thus  a  trough  two 
feet  in  width,  and  one  foot  deep, 
will  irrigate  a  surface  twelve  yards 
wide,  and  forty  feet  in  length. 

It  will,  however,  be  requisite  to 
provide  the  ditches  with  occasional 
fiood-gates  or  sluices,  especially 
when  the  water  is  rapid,  in  order 
to  keep  it  sufficiently  high  to  flow 
through  the  perforations  in  the 
gates,  or  over  the  sides.  Betweeri 
every  second  trough,  a  drain  is  t« 
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\^  Ciit  at  equal  distances  in  a 
parallel  direftion,  and  of  a  proper 
depth  for  receiving  all  the  water 
which  overflows  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  conducing  it  to  the  principal 
drain  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  keep 
the  whole  stream  in  constant  mo- 
tion. For,  if  it  be  sufF<^red  to  stag- 
nate, it  will  be  produSive  of  the 
worst  consequences ;  as  the  turf 
would  become  rotten,  the  soil  be 
soaked  without  being  ameliorated, 
and  the  land  produce  only  coarse 
grass,  rushes,  or  other  aquatic 
weeds. 

Wjiere  the  meadows  are  cold, 
flat,  and  swampy,  the  width  of  the 
bed,  that  is,  of  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  trough  and  drain, 
ought  never  to  exceed  six  yards. 
In  such  cases,  the  land  cannot  be 
too  much  intersedted,  especially 
when  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  fall  of  the  bed  in 
every  meadow  ought  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one  inch  to  each  foot ; 
for  a  rapid  current  always  contri- 
butes to  produce  fine  and  sweet 
herbage ;  but  the  water  ought  never 
to  flow  more  than  two  inches,  nor 
less  than  one  inch  deep,  except 
during  the  summer  months. 

Such  is  the  method  of  irrigation 
pra6lised  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
likewise,  with  very  few  variations, 
in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Cambridge,  Hants,  &c.  Its  rxlvan- 
tages,  indeed,  are  so  important  that, 
we  trust,  no  rational  agriculturist 
will  hesitate  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  floating  land  throughout  Britain, 
in  every  situation  where  a  command 
of  water  can  be  obtained. — Com- 
mon meadows  are  not  only  enrich- 
ed, but  those  of  a  swampy  nature 
are  coiisc;lidated  by  means  of  the 
mud  conveyed  on  them.  They  are 
also  proteiSed  from  the  eifeds  of 
frost  by  the  flowing  water,  or  by. 
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thfe  Ic6  when  it  is  frozen  ',  hence 
the  roots  of  grass  remain  unafFeded . 
by  tlie  cold,  and  excellent  crops  are 
tlms  produced  so  early,  as  to  be 
of  infinite  service  for  spring  food, 
before  the  natural  grass  appears. 

By  irrigation,  good  pasturage 
may  be  procured  in  the  beginning 
of  Marth ;  and,  if  the  season  be 
mild,  much  earlier.  This  crop  is 
particularly  excellent  for  feeding 
such  cattle  as  have  been  hardly 
wintered  J  and  so  great  are  the 
benefits  attending  the  flooding  pf 
lands,  that  tlie  farmers  of  Glouces- 
tershire are  enabled  to  commence 
the  making  of  cheese,  at  least  tjis 
month  earlier  than  those  who  do 
not  possess  the  same  opportunity. 
The  utiUty  of  watering  land  is  still 
farther  evinced  by  this  circum- 
stance, tliat  from  the  great  for- 
wardness of  grass,  the  feeding  be- 
tween the  months  of  March  and 
May  is  worth  one  guinea  per  acre  j 
in  June  one  acre  will  yield  two  tons 
of  hayj  and  the  after-grass  may 
always  be  estimated  at  twenty  shil-, 
lings,  whether  the  summer  be  wet 
or  dry. — The  expence  of  irrigation 
is  computed  at  from  31.  to  61.  per 
acre. 

Land  may  be  floated  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  the  chief 
care  consists  in  keeping  the  soil 
sheltered  by  the  water  from  the. 
severity  of  frosty  nights.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  expose 
the  surface  to  the  air  every  ten 
days,  or  fortnight,  during  the  win- 
ter, by  laying  it  as  dry  as  possible 
for  a  few  days  :  and  to  discontinue 
the  flooding,  whenever  the  land  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice. 

In  February,  greater  attention  ig 
required ;  for,  if  tlie  water  be  suf- 
fered to  flow  over  the  meadow  for 
geveral  day*  in  succession,  a  white; 
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scum  will  be  generated,  which  is 
very  pernicious  to  the  grass ;  and, 
if  the  water  be  drawn  ofF,  and  the 
land  exposed  to  a  severe  frosty- 
night,  without  being  previously 
dried  for  a  whole  day,  the  greater 
part  of  the  tender  plants  will  be  to- 
tally destroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
grass  on  well-flooded  meadows  will, 
in  general,  be  so  forward  as  to  fur- 
nish abundant  pasturage;  when 
the  water  should  be  drained  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  that  the  soil  may 
become  firm,  before  heavy  cattle 
be  allowed  to  graze  on  such  land  : 
these,  however,  if  the  season  be 
cold,  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a 
little  hay  every  night,  during  the 
first  week. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  grass 
may  be  eaten  down  closely ;  but 
no  cattle  should  be  turned  in  later; 
as  otherwise  the  crop  of  hay  will 
be  much  impaired  ;  the  grass  be- 
come soft  or  woolly ;  and  conse- 
quently its  value  be  considerably 
diminished. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  tlie 
water  is  again  thrown  over  the  soil 
for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  moisten 
it  ;  but  the  pradice  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  continued  during  the 
summer;  for  it  has  an  unfavourable 
effeft  on  the  after-math ;  and  pro- 
duces in  sheep  fed  on  it,  the  dis- 
order called  the  rot. 

Many  other  advantages  arise 
from  irrigation ;  but,  as  our  limits 
admit  only  of  giving  an  outline, 
we  refer  those  readers  who  are  de- 
cirous  to  acquire  farther  informa- 
tion relative  to  tins  interesting 
branch  of  rural  economj-^,  to  Mr. 
G.  Boswell's  Treatise  on  JFater- 
ing  Meadows,  &c.  (8vo.  2s.  6"d. 
1780),  in  which  the  necessary  im- 
plements, and  terms  employed  in 
krigationi  are  explained  and  illus- 


tfateJ  with  engravings;  as  lilce- 
wise  to  Mr.  Wright's  Art  of: 
Floativg  Land,  &c.  (2d  edit.  8vo, 
Hatchard,  1799,  PP-  95,  3s.  6d.)  j 
where  the  subject  is  perspicuously 
treated,  and  objedions  are  ably 
answered. 

IRRITABILITY,  denotes  that 
essential  property  of  animals,  m 
consequence  of  which  their  fibres, 
on  being  touched,  contract  or  be- 
come short,  in  a  greater  or  lesi 
degree. 

Chemists  have  lately  endeavour- 
ed to  shew,  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  irritability  originates  from 
the  oxygen,  which  is  inhaled  by  tlic 
lungs,  or  respired  by  the  leaves,  or 
absorbed  by  the  roots.  And  as  re- 
spiration is  every  minute  requisite 
to  the  support  of  animal  life.  Dr. 
Darwin  conje6tures  that  some- 
thing immediately  necessary  to  their 
existence,  is  acquired  by  the  lungs 
of  animals  from  the  atmosphere, 
rather  than  from  the  food  they  di- 
gest ;  and  that  this  nameless  some- 
thing, perhaps  oxygen,  is  mixed, 
with  the  blood,  and  again  separated 
from  it  by  the  spinal  marrow,  after 
having  undergone  certain  change* 
in  the  course  of  its  circuhnion,  or 
secretion.  In  a  similar  manner,  he 
considers  it  as  probable  that  the 
spirit  of  vegetation  may  be  derived 
from  that  source,  namely,  the  un- 
combined  oxygen  of  the  air,  which 
is  respired  by  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  and  not  from  that  which 
is  absorbed  by  roots,  in  a  more 
combined  state :  farther,  that  this 
oxygen  is  again  separated  from  the 
juices  by  the  sensorium,  or  brain, 
of  each  individual  bud,  after  having 
undergone  some  change  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  secretory  vessels, 

A  long-continued,  unusual,   or 

unnatural  stimulation  of  vegetable 

fibres,  by  an  increase  of  heat,  ex- 
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liausts  the  spirit  of  vegetation  : 
hence  a  slighter  degree  of  cold  will 
destroy  such  fibres ;  because,  after 
having  been  excited  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  a  more  powerful  sti- 
mulus, they  will  cease  to  a6l  on  the 
application  of  one  that  is  weaker, 
J50  that  in  consequence  of  hot  days, 
tender  plants  are  more  liable  to 
J)erish  from  the  coldness  of  the 
night.  For  this  reason,  gardeners 
inthe  more  northern  climates,  shel- 
ter both  the  flowers  of  apricots  and 
the  tender  vegetables,  during  the 
spring-frosts,  from  the  meridian 
sun,  as  well  as  from  the  destruftive 
cold  of  the  night,  which  is  general- 
ly the  most  intense  about  one  hour 
before  sun -rise. 

In  tie  hot  days  of  the  month  of 
June,  J798j  Dr-  Darwin  twice 
observed  several  rows  of  garden- 
beans  to  become  quite  sickly;  and 
some  of  them  even  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  irrigated  for  one 
or  two  hours  with  water  from  an 
adjoining  canal.  This  circumstance 
he  attributes  to  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  cold,  after  the  plants  had 
been  greatly  enfeebled,  and  de- 
prived of  their  irritability  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  season,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  too  copious  water- 
ing of  the  dry  soil.  Some  vege- 
tables, however,  such  as  straw- 
berries, onions,  &c.  which  were 
equally  exhausted,  are  less  liable 
to  be  thus  injured,  and  even  re- 
ceive benefit  from  occasional  irri- 
gation in  dry  and  sultry  weather. 

On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of 
vegetation  acquires  additional  vi- 
gour, if  plants  have  been  exposed 
tor  a  considerable  time  to  a  less 
than  usual  degree  of  heat;  but,  if 
they  be  suddenly  removed  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  place,  they  will 
experience  a  similar  fate  with  those 
hapless  pcrsoiis,  to  whose  frozea 


iimts  suddeii  hedt  "vi^as  Imprudent- 
ly applied :  thus,  too  great  in- 
crease of  a6tion  occasions  inflani* 
mation,  which  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  mortification  and  death. 
This  fatvt  has  been  ascertained  and 
confirmed  by  tlie  experiments  o£ 
M.  VanUslar,  who  kept  two 
species  of  the  spurg'~j  or  wart  wort, . 
namely,  the  EuphorLia  Peplus,  and 
Esula,  L.  secluded  from  the  light 
and  heat,  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  irritable  :  on  exposing 
these  plants  afterwards  to  a  meri- 
dian sun,  tliey  becarrie  grangren* 
ous,  and  in  a  short  time  decayed. 

.  The  increased,  or  diminished,  de- 
gree of  irritability  in  plants,  is  by 
Dr.  Darwin  attributed  to  their 
previous  habits,  with  respeft  tO" 
the  stimiilus  of  greater  or  less  heat.' 
Thus,  the  periods  at  which  vegeta- 
bles thrive  in  the  spring,  appear  to' 
be  greatly  influenced  by  their  ac- 
quired habits>  as  well  as  by  their 
present  sensibility  to  heat :  hence 
potatoes  will  germinate  in  a  much 
cooler  temperature  during  th« 
spring  than  in  autumn  ;  hence  also, 
the  vernal  months  are  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  process  of  making 
good  malt ;  because  the  barley  will 
then  sprout  with  a  less  degree  of 
heat  than  at  any  other  season. 

The  irritability  of  plants  has  been 
discovered  to  be  greater  in  the 
morning  than  at  noon,  and  less  in 
the  evening  than  at  mid-day  j 
though  it  is  considerably  augment- 
ed during  cool  and  rainy  weather. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  hmbs  of 
animals  acquire  a  greater  sensibi- 
lity of  heat,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  :  thus,  the  hands, 
after  immersing  tFiem  for  a  short 
time  in  snow,  glow  with  warmth 
on  entering  the  house ; — and  the 
late  celebrated  Spallanzani  ob- 
served several  animals  and  in- 
,  Da  seas. 
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se^,  that  conceal  themselves  un- 
der ground  in  a  torpid  state  during 
the  winter,  and  enjoy  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  spring,  again  to 
disappear  at  a  season  when  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  much 
higher  than  on  their  first  emerging 
from  their  subterraneous  abode. 

From  these  considerations,  Dr. 
Darwin  infers,  tliat  such  plants  as 
are  sheltered  in  a  warm  room,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  ought  to  be  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere, in  order  to  increase  their  ir- 
ritability }  otherwise  their  growth 
in  the  succeeding  spring  will  be 
much  retarded.     For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  continual  vicissitudes  of 
tlie  air  and  weather  are  essentially 
uecessary  to  mankind  ;  as  the  fre- 
C|uent  changes   of  heat  and  cold 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  pre^ 
serve  or  restore  their  irritability, 
and  consequently  the  a6tivity  of  the 
system.  Hence  not  only  the  health 
and  energy  of  men  are  moreconspi- 
<;uous  in  our  variable  climate,  but 
their    longevity    is   comparatively 
greater  than  on  those  tropical  con- 
tinents,   which  experience  botli  a 
more  considerable  degree  of  heat, 
and  a  more  steady  atmosphere. 
IscHURY.     See  Urine. 
ISINGLASS,  or  Ichthyocolla,  a 
preparation  from  different  species 
of  a  Russian  fish,  called  sturgeon, 
of  wliich  we  have  given  some  ac- 
count in  tlie  article  Caviare.     It 
may  also   be  produced  from  tlie 
air-bladders  of  the  cod,  or  gadus, 
as  well  as  from  tliose  of  other  fish 
inhabiting  fresh  waters. 

The  method  of  making  isinglass 
■was  for  ages  kept  a  secret  with  the 
llussians,  but  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered :  we  extraft  the  following 
process  from  the  63d  vol,  of  the 
PhilosophicalTransaSiions : — First, 
j||be  finewy  parts  of  the  £sh  aie 
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boiled  in  water,  till  they  are  tJi^  - 
solved ;  then  the  viscid  liquor  is 
strained,  and  suffered  to  cool .  When 
cold,  the  fat  is  carefully  taken  off, 
the  liquor  again  boiled  to  a  due  con- 
sistence, then  cut  in  pieces  and 
rolled  into  a  semi-circular  twist,  in 
w'hich  state  they  are  suspended  on 
a  string,  till  carefully  dried. 

The  sounds  or  air-bladders  of 
fresh-water  fish,  in  general,  ar© 
the  most  transparent,  flexible,  and 
delicate  substances,  and  conse- 
quently furnish  the  finest  isinglass. 
But  the  intestines  and  peritoneum 
of  the  fish  constitute  inferior  sort» 
of  this  article,  denominated  hook, 
and  ordinary  staple.  The  belugas, 
being  the  largest  and  most  plenti- 
ful fish  in  the  Russian  livers,  yield 
the  greatest  quantity  of  this  animal 
glue,  which,  on  account  of  it* 
strength,  is  preferred  to  all  other 
kinds. 

Isinglass  is  most  successfully  pre- 
pared in  the  summer  j  as  frost 
changes  its  colour,  deprives  it  of 
weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous 
principle :  but  the  forms  into  which 
it  is  twisted  by  the  Russians,  arc 
useless,  and  frequently  injurious 
to  its  native  quLililies.  These  pe- 
culiar shapes  were  probably  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  conceal  the  real 
substance,  and  thus  to  preserve 
the  monopoly. 

The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland 
fishermen  split  open  the  fish,  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken,  and  throw 
the  back  bones,  with  the  sounds 
annexed,  into  a  heap  ;  but,  before 
putrefadioncommences,  tliesound* 
are  cut  out,  washed  and  salted  for 
use.  In  performing  this  operation, 
the  best,  namely,  the  intercostal 
parts,  are  left  behind ; — tlie  Iceland 
fishermen  are  so  sensible  of  thi» 
circumstance,  that  they  beat  the 
bone  upoa  a  bitxi.  witli  a  thick 

stick. 


«tlck>  tin  tlie  pociets  come  out 
easily,  so  that  they  preserve  the 
sound  entire.  Tliis  isinglass  is 
dried  upon  nets  in  the  open  air, 
and  reso  ves  into  fining  like  that  of 
Russian  manufadture,  in  sub-acid 
liquors,  such  as  stale  beer,  cyder, 
old  hock,&c.  while,  in  equal  quan- 
tities, it  }>roduces  similar eftefts  up- 
on turbid  liquors,  except  that  it 
falls  sooner  and  closer  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel ;  though  foreign 
isinglass,  on  account  of  the  greater 
tenacity  of  its  native  mucilage,  re- 
tains the  power  of  fining  preferably 
in  warm  weather. 

With  respe6t  to  the  very  exten- 
sive use  that  is  made  of  isinglass  by 
brewers,  and  wine-merchants,,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  disap- 
probation, under  the  head  of  Cla- 
rification; and  also  recommend- 
ed proper  substitutes,  vol.  i.  p.  239, 
especially  as  H.Jackson  informs 
ns,  in  his  Essays  on  Bntishlsinglass, 
published  about  the  year  \yQ5, 
that  its  yearly  consumption  in  the 
brewery  was  then  calculated  at  25 
tons  wtight,  and  that  40,000l.  an- 
Aually  aie  paid  for  this  article  to 
the  Russians.  Hence  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  M-ished,  that  this  importation 
may  be  entirely  superseded,  as 
there  is  an  adequate  sirpply  from 
the  British  colonies. 

The  finest  and  most  transparent 
sorts  of  isinglass  are  consumed  in 
making  mock-pearls,  and  in  stif- 
fening linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c. — 
It  may  likewise  be  reduced  to  a 
jelly,  as  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  li- 
quors ;  and  even  cold  lime-water 
converts  it  into  a  pulpy  mass.  Al- 
though such  preparation  would  be 
extremely  detrimental  to  health  in 
iining  liquors,  yet  it  may  be  use- 
fully employed  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  because,  on  mixing  this  jelly 
Willi  compositiong  of  plaster,  lime. 
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&c.  for  ornamenting  walls  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  it  forrris 
a  firm  and  durable  cement  j  and, 
if  worked  up  with  common  mortar, 
it  soon  acquires  the  harshness  of 
bricks.  With  this  intention,  how- 
ever, it  is  niore  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  it  in  cold  wa-' 
ter,  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol  *  ' 
tlius,  the  acid  quits  the  jelly,  and 
forms  with  the  lime  a  selenitic 
mass  ;  while  the  jelly,  being  de- 
prived of  part  of  its  moisture, 
speedily  dries,  and  hardens  into  a 
film  body  ;  whence  its  superior 
strength  and  durability  may  be 
easily  explained. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  isinglass  is 
but  seldom  employed ;  though  it  may 
with  advantage  be  used  in  violent 
bleedings  from  the  nose,  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  nostril  a  pessary 
made  of  soft  linen,  and  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  this  glue,  prepared  in 
equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
water.  Isinglass  also  forms  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  sticking-plaster^ 
and,  when  boiled  in  fresh  milk  to 
the  consistence  of  a  strong  jelly,  it 
affords  a  very  nourishing  food  to 
invalids  ;  though  it  should  be  eaten 
with  precaution  by  those  who  pos- 
sess a  weak  stomach,  or  digest 
slowly  ;  as  it  has  a  great  tendency 
to  turn  rancid  and  putrid, 

ISSUES,  are  small  artificial  aper- 
tures or  ulcers  in  the  muscular 
parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  superfluous  moisture^ 
or  of  giving  vent  to  some  noxious 
humours. 

Issues  are  usually  made  in  the 
arms,  legs,  or  back,  either  )m^  caus- 
tics, or  by  incision.  They  are  chief- 
ly applied  in  disorders  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c,  which  are 
thus  relieved,  and  fi-cquently  cured. 
Inveterate  complaints  generally  re- 
quire two  or  more  issues,  tp  produce 
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gny  considerable  efFed,  namely,one 
in  each  arm,  or  on  the  arm  aud  leg 
of  one  side  of  the  body. 

Artificial  ulcers  have  been  much 
Recommended  to  the  consumptive 
and  asthmatic,  though  we  doubt 
their  efficacy  when  the  patient's 
strength  is  already  exhausted.— 
"Tbey  h?ve,  nevertheless,  often  been 
found  useful  in  cases  of  confirmed 
melancholy,  when  placed  near  the 
»pine,  as  the  unhappy  vi6lim  of 
that  disorder  can  seldom  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  internal  reme- 
dies. The  discharge  from  these 
©rifices  may  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  issue  peasfe,  and  by 
dressing  them  with  mild  blistering 
gintroent. 

It  In  order  to  close  an  issue,  it  is 
sufficient  to  discontinue  the  pea  j 
but  in  case  any  proud  flesh  should 
^rise,  it  may  be  removed  by  strew- 
ing on  it  finely  powdered  loaf 
ipugar,  or  burnt  alum  :  ?fter  which 
the  wound  will  speedily  healj  if  it 
te  properly  dressed. 

ITCH,  a  cutaneous  afFtdion, 
jn  which  the  skin  is  covered  with 
small  watery  pustules,  that  appear 
first  on  the  wrist,  or  between  the 
£ngers,  then  upon  the  arms,  legs, 
&c.  where  they  are  accompanied 
with  an  intolerable  irritating  sen- 
sation. 

The  itch  is  contagious,  but  sel- 
dom prevails  where  due  attention 
b  paid  to  cleanliness,  fresh  air, 
pnd  wholesome  food.  Unless  it 
be  improperly  treated,  it  is  in  it- 
self not  a  dangerous  disease  :  but 
if  it  be  too  long  negleded,  the 
whole  humours  become  corrupted ; 
and  if  it  be  suddenly  suppressed, 
>Kithout  proper  evacuations,  it  is 
apt  to  opcasion  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions, pulmonary  consumpiions, 
&c.-^Hcnce  the  extreme  absurdity 
,t)^  toving  recourse  tp  ointments 
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which  profess  to  cure  it  In  a  ecr-» 
tain  number  of  days,  or  even  hours ; 
such  imposition  should  be  punished 
by  the  magistrate. 

When  the  patient  is  of  a  gross 
habit  of  body,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  administer  one  or  two  brisH 
laxatives,  before  he  can  with  safety 
resort  to  the  tepid  bath.  The  part» 
affeftcd  may  next  be  rubbed  al- 
ternately, every  second  day,  one 
half  of  the  body,  with  an  ointment 
consisting  of  two  ounces  of  flour 
of  sulphur  ;  two  drams  of  crude 
sal  ammoniac, finely  pulverized;  and 
four  ounces  of  hog's-lard,  or  fresh^ 
butter.  To  this  com|)osition  may 
occasionally  be  added  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  esstnce  of  lemons,  by 
which  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the 
sulphur  will  be  greatly  suppressed. 

During  this  treatment,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  taking  every  morning  and 
evening  from  10  to  15  grains  of 
the  flour  of  sulphur  in  hoi;ey,  trea- 
cle, or  new  milk.  The  same  clothes 
ought  to  be  worn  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  disorder,  excepti  g 
the  linen  ;  and,  when  a  cure  is 
efleSed,  the  former  should  by  no 
means  be  touched,  till  they  have 
been  properly  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, as  oUierwise  the  contagion 
will  again  be  communicated. 

There  is  anotlier  spedes,  callec| 
the  dry,  or  matignajit  itch,  whicl^ 
generally  arises  from  the  scurvy^, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
In  this  case,  the  liberal  use  of  anti-r 
scorbutics,  and  a  vegetable  diet, 
are  of  equal  importance,  A  strong 
deco6lion  of  tobacco  has  often  been 
found  an  efficacious  external  ap- 

f)lication.  Mercurial  ointments  have 
ikewise  been  employed   with  ad- 
vantage,   but    iheit    use    requires 
great  Circumspection,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely n«c?ssary  tp  i^ee^  the  bowels 
l-e^lar^ 
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regular,  by  taking  the  mildest  laxa- 
tives, and  to  guard  against  cold  or 
catarrhs. 

Itch,  a  distemper  In  cattle, 
"which  is  either  occasioned  by  foul 
litter,  and  inattention  to  the  skin 
of  these  useful  animals,  or  is  com- 
municated from  others  ;  though  it 
sometimes  arises  from  a  disordered 
Bcate  of  the  body. — Prof.  Brad- 
ley direds  the  infected  creature 
to  be  wfU  washed  with  its  own 
urine  previously  warmed,  and  mix- 
ed widi  stale  salt  butter. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  sap  of  ve- 
getables, or  the  fluids  of  animals. — 
See  Blood,  Plants,  Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  several  plants  and 
fruits  are  expressed  with  a  view  to 
obtain  their  essential  salts,  and  for 
various  medicinal  purposes :  they 
are  used  either  without  further 
preparation,  or  converted  into  sy- 
rups and  extracts.  Such  juices  are 
general  y  obtained  by  simply  bruis- 
ing the  plant  in  a  iiiarble  mortar, 
and  then  submitting  the  pulp  to  a 
press  :  some  vegetables,  however, 
require  the  addition  of  water  in  the 
mortar,  to  express  their  juice  with 
greater  facility.  The  sap  of  most 
antiscorbutic  plants,  abounding 
with  saline  volatile  principles,  may 
be  disposed  to  filtration,  merely  by 
pouring  it  in  close  bottles,  and  im- 
mersing them  in  boiling  water: 
thus,  the  saline  and  volatile  par- 
ticles, in  which  their  medicinal 
,virtvies  chiefly  consist,  may  be 
easily    preserved. — See    JFiltra- 

TION. 

Fermeiitation  Is  another  method 
of  clarifying  juices  that  are  sus- 
ceptible of  it 3  for  all  liquors  which 
have  undergone  tliat  process,  spon- 
taneously become  pellucid. — See 
Fek mentation. 

Most  vegetable  juices  coagulate, 
when  expQsed  to  Uie  air,  whether 
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they  are  extracted  from  the  plant 
by  wounds,  or  flow  from  it  without 
any  external  injury :  in  tlie  latter 
case,  however,  it  is  generally  the 
effe6t:  of  a  disease  in  tlie  plant,  ei- 
ther from  a  species  of  canker,  or. 
some  other  internal  cause. 

Different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
often  yield  juices  of  opposite  quali- 
ties. Thus,  the  sap  in  the  root 
of  the  cow-parsnip  is  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  while  that  obtained  frora 
its  stalk  is  white.  The  wild  or 
strong  scented  lettuce,  affords  the 
greatest  abundance  of  milky  juice, 
of  any  known  British  plant.  On 
wounding  the  stalk  with  a  knife, 
there  exudes  a  white  ropy  liquor  j 
but,  if  an  incision  be  made  at  the 
top  of  the  stalks,  a  purple-tinged 
sap  appears,  as  if  cream  had  been 
sprinkled  over  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  red  wine.  In  a  short  time,  it 
acquires  a  deeper  purple,  and 
thickens  so,  that  finally  a  separa- 
tion takes  place,  when  the  watery 
part  floats  on  the  surface. — See 
Lettuce. 

JULEP,  a  convenient  form  of 
medicines,  which  require  no  decoc- 
tion, and  are  mixed  up  with  syrup 
or  sugar,  in  order  to  dilute  them 
properly,  or  to  cover  their^pun- 
gency. 

Acid  julep  consists  of  3  drams 
of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  3  ounces  of 
simple  syrup,  and  2  pounds  of 
spring- water.  These  ingredients 
are  to  be  gradually  mixed,  and  the 
whole  carefully  strained. — See  Vi- 
triolic acid. 

Amber  julep :  Let  two  drams  of 
tiusSlure  of  amber,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  refined  sugar,  be  mixed 
with  6  ounces  of  spring  water,  and 
strained  in  tlie  manner  above-men- 
tioned. Under  this  form,  tlie  tinc- 
ture of  amber  is  rendered  an  agree- 
able medicine,  which  may  be  sub- 
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stituted  for  the  amber  itself,  in 
nervous  affeAions,  &c.  for  v  hich 
it  is  sometimes  prescribed. 

jTlthcr  julep  is  composed  of  2 
scruples  of  pure  vitriolic  aether,  6 
dunces  of  spring  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  refined  sugar,  which  in- 
gredients are  to  be  mixed  and 
strained. — In  spasmodic  affeftions, 
this  preparation  is  often  given  with 
advantage,  in  repeated  draughts  of 
about  half  a  tea-cupful  every  hour, 
or  oftener. 

Saline  julep,  is  a  mixture  of  3 
drams  of  purified  pot-ash  and  half  a 
pound  of  water  5  to  which  are  to 
be  added,  one  ounce  of  the  syrup 
of  black  currants,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lemon-juice  ;  or  such  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  latter  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  alkali. — ^This  com- 
pound is  often  used  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, by  taking  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  every  hour,  in  order  to 
promote  a  slight  perspiration.  It 
also  increases  the  secretion  of  urine, 
and  is  frequently  employed  to  re- 
strain vomiting. 

JUNIPER-TREE,  or  Junipe- 
rus,  L.  a  native  shrub,  comprising 
several  species  ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Juniperus  coimnunis, 
or  Common  Junipeh-tree  :  it 
grows  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
upon  dry,  barren  commons  j  on 
hills,  or  in  rallies,  in  open  sandy 
plains,  or  in  moist  and  close  woods, 
"where  it  generally  continues  a  low 
shrub  :  but,  if  planted  in  a  good 
soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  15 
or  l6  feet,  and  produce  numerous 
Jjranches. 

The  juniper-tree  may  be  propa- 
gated by  the  berries,  if  they  can 
be  procured  in  a  ripe  state.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  no  grass  will  grow 
beneath  this  shrub  ;  though  tlie  lat- 
ter is  said  to  be  destroyed  by  tlie 
pjeadow-'oat. 
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Juniper-berries  possess  a  strongs ' 
not  unpleasant  smell ;  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  sweet  taste  3  which,  on 
chewing,  or  previously  well  bruis- 
ing them,  is  succeeded  by  a  bit- 
terish flavour.  They  require  two 
years  before  they  ripen,  and  yield, 
on  expression,  a  rich,  sweet,  aro- 
matic juice,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  taste  of  honey.  These 
berries  are  useful  carminatives ;  for 
which  piarposes  a  spirituous  water, 
and  an  essential  oil,  are  prepared 
from  them.  The  Swedes  eat  them 
for  breakfast,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
serve —In  Germany,  they  are  frer 
quently  used  as  a  culinary  spice, 
and  especially  for  imparting  their 
flavour  to  sauer-hraut.  The  spirit 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
of  thisVruit,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Gin,  to  which  we  refer. 

According  to  Hoffman,  a  rob 
is  prepared  of  the  liquor  remaining 
after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  :  i;: 
is  passed  through  a  strainer,  and 
gently  exhaled  to  a  due  consistence. 
This  he  recommends  as  a  medicine 
of  great  efficacy,  in  cases  of  im- 
paired digestion  and  debility  of  the 
intestines  ;  it  is  also  very  seiTice- 
able  to  aged  persons,  labouring  un- 
der diseases  of  the  urinary  passages. 
The  rob  is  of  a  balsamic  sweet 
taste,  somewhat  bitter,  accordingly 
as  the  seeds  have  been  more  or  less 
bruised.  One  of  the  best  forms, 
however,  is  a  simple  watery  in^ 
fusion  of  the  berries,  or  the  tops, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gin  :  thus,  a  very  useful 
medicine  is  obtained  for  dropsical 
patients. — Linn.«:us  informs  us, 
that  the  Laplanders  are  accustomed 
to  drink  such  infusions  as  sub- 
stitutes for  tea  and  cofl^ee. — The 
oil  of  juniper,  when  mixed  with 
that  of  nuts,  makes  an  excel- 
lent yarnis^  for  piiture?,  wood- 
work. 
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irork,  and  for  preserving  iron  from 
?ust. 

The  wood  of  th.*  juniper-tree  ir, 
of  a  reddisli  colour,  -very  hard  and 
durable :  it  is  employed  in  mar- 
quetry and  vereering  ;  making 
cups,  eabinets,  bcc.  while  the  bark 
maybe  manufa(5tured  into  rop  s. — ' 
T  e  charcoul  made  from  t'.is  wood, 
afforJs  the  most  durible  iieat,  so 
that  live  tmbers  are  said  to  have 
been  foun.i  in  the  ashes,  after  hav- 
ing been  covered  for  12  months. — 
The  resin  of  ihis  plant  (gum  San- 
da  uach),  wherj  powdered  and 
rubbed  into  paper,  is  frequently 
used  untier  the  name  of  poutice. — 
I'hruihes  and  grouse  feed  on  the 
juniper-berries,  Oiid  disseminate  the 
seed  in  their  dung.^-The  sprouts 
are  eaten  by  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

IVORY,  the  tooth  or  tusk  of 
an  elephc;nt,  growing  on  each  side 
of  his  trunk,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling tlie  shape  of  a  horn. 

Ivory  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
remarkable  whiteness,  its  polish, 
and  beautiful  grain.  Dioscorides 
asserts,,  that  if  this  substance  be 
boiled  with  the  root  of  mandrago- 
ras,  for  six  hours,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered soft  and  flexible.  By  steep- 
ing small  pieces  of  ivory  in  vinegar, 
or  any  other  acid,  they  become 
idu6tile,  and  may  be  preserved  in 
that  s(:ate  tor  a  considerable  time, 
b)  keeping  them  in  common  water. 
This  hard  substar.ce  may  also  be 
softened  and  whitened,  by  immers- 
ing it  m  a  hot  decoction  made  of 
red  sage  leaves,  in  double-distilled 
white-wine  vinegar,  with  the  ad^ 
dition  of  a  little  quick-lime.  For 
removing  spots,  ti  e  ivury  shot  Id 
be  laid  in  unslacked  lime,  and  a 
small  portion  of  water  poured  on 
it,  k  St  the  heat  be  too  intense,  and 
(he  ivory  scale,  or  become  brittle. 
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Others  discharge  the  stains  by  mere- 
ly steeping  it  for  some  tihie  in  strong 
lime-water; 

Ivory  may  be  dyed  green,  either 
in  a  solution  of  copper  or  verdi- 
grease  in  aqua^iortis  ;  or  by  grind- 
ing together  two  parts  of  verdi-. 
grease  and  one  of  sal  ammoniac, 
aiiddissolving  them  in  stt-dng  white- 
v,  ine  vinegar.  Farther,  by  em- 
ploying four  ounces  of  aqua  regia, 
and  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  a 
fine /)wrp/e  colour  will  be  the  result. 

Ivory,  bone,  horn,  and  other 
solid  parts  of  animals,  may  be 
stained  yellow,  by  previously  boil- 
ing them  in  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  auim  in  two  quarts  of  water; 
then  immersing  them  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  liquor  prepared  by  boil- 
ing half  a  pound  of  turmeric  ia  a 
gallon  of  water,  till  it  be  reduced 
to  three  quarts,  and  afterwards 
plunging  the  coloured  substance 
into  -  alum  water. — All  bony  mat- 
ters may  also  be  stained  l-lue  :  they 
are  first  to  be  tinged  with  green, 
then  di;)ped  in  a  strong  and  hot 
solution  of  pearl  ashes, — See  also 
Bones,  Toktoise- shell,  and 
Wood, 

Ivory  may  be  prepared  as  a 
ground  for  miuiature-j^ainting,  by 
cleansuig  the  leaves  or  plates,  and 
rubbing  them  over  wita  the  juice 
of  garlic.  This  method  is  pre- 
ferably recommended  for  removing 
its  greasy  quality,  which  prevents 
the  colours  from  fixing  on  the 
ground,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
useful  than  eith;;r  soap  or  ox-gall. 

With  respeet  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  ivory,  its  shavings, 
like  those  of  Hartshokn,  may, 
by  boiling,  be  converted  into  a. 
jelly,  and  possess  similar  restora- 
tive virtues. 

Ivory-black. — Sec  vol,  i.  p. 
378, 

JURNUT. 
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JuRuoT.     See  Earth-nut.  • 

IVY,  the  Common,  or  Heeler  a 
Uelix,  L.  a  native  plant,  growing 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  about  old 
baildings  :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
©fXDctobcr. 

This  ])]3nt  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  from  Canada,  and  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  British  gar- 
dens, cliiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  walls  or  buildings.  It 
shoots  almost  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  gradually  extends  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  building.  It  is  easily 
propagated  in  autumn,  by  its  trail- 
ing branches  ;  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  5  so 
that  in  the  following  Oftober  it  is 
fit  to  be  transplanted  to  those  places 
•whv^re  it  is  destined  to  remain. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  possess  a  nau- 
seous taste,  though  in  Germany 
they  are  employed  as  a  specific  in 
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tlic  atrophy  of  children.  Amon^ 
the  lower  class  of  jieople  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  applied  to  issues ;. 
and  the  Scotch  Highlanders  pre- 
pare an  ointment  from  tl>e  leaves, 
•which  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
cure  of  burns. — The  berries  are 
of  a  fine  gold  colour,  and  possess 
a  slight  degree  of  acidity  :  when 
swallowed  by  children  or  adults, 
they  occasion  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
and  profuse  sweating. — The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives. — Boh- 
MEK  informs  us,  that  both  tlic 
leaves  and  branches  are  useful  iq 
tanning.  —  Apiucots  and  peaches, 
when  covered  with  ivy  during  the 
month  of  February,  have  been  ob- 
served to  bear  abundant  fruit. — > 
Horses  and  sheep  eat  the  common 
ivy,  but  it  is  totidly  refused  by  cow* 
and  goats. 
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KALE,  the  Sea,  or  Cramle,  L. 
«  genus  of  perennial  plants  com- 
prising three  species,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  namely,  the 
marilima,  ClifF-kale,  Sea-cabbage, 
Or  Sea  Colewort.  It  grows  on  sandy 
soils,  near  the  sea-coast,  and  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. — ■ 
This  plant  is  relished  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Its 
young  and  tender  leaves  are  boiled 
and  eaten  as  cabbage;  but,  when 
jfull  grown,  they  frequently  occa- 
sion giddiness. 

The  sea-kale  is  cultivated  in 
many  gardens  as  an  esculent  ve- 
getable. It  is  also  reared  in  plea- 
sure-grounds, as  a  flowering  peren- 
nial ;  because  the  stalks  divide  into 
fine  branching  heads  gf  flowers. 


For  either  puipo.'sc,  it  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  sown  in  autumn  or  spring 
in  any  common  light  soil,  in  which 
the  plants  are  intended  to  remain. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  they  will 
produce  shoots  fit  for  use,  and 
multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots, 
which  continue  for  many  sea- 
sons. 

KALENDAR,  or  Calendah, 
denotes  either  the  distribution  of 
time,  accommodated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life ;  or  a  table  or  alma- 
nack, comprising  the  order  of  days, 
weeks,  months,  &c. 

There  are  various  systems  of 
chronological  computation,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  forms  of  the 
year,  and  the  division  of  time 
adopted  in   particular   countries ; 

iuck 
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•uch  as  the  Julian,  Gregorian^  and 
the  new  French  kalendar. 

The  Julia?!  kalendar  received  its 
pame  from  Julius  C^sar,  the 
j-eformer  of  the  old  Roman  kalen- 
dar, and  is  divided  into  periods 
comprising  four  years ;  the  first 
three  of  which  are  called  common, 
and  consist  of  365  days ;  the  fourth 
has  received  the  appellation  of  bis- 
serlile,  or  leap-year,  and  contains 
366  days,  on  account  of  the  six 
hours,  which  in  the  space  of  four 
years  form  a  day,  within  a  fe\y  mi- 
nutes, and  t:;us,  in  the  course  of 
|34  years,  render  it  necessary  to 
fiubtracSt  an  intercalary  day. 

For  this  reason,  Pope  Grego- 
EY  XIII.  with  the  advice  of  able 
mathematicians,  appointed  that  the 
hundredth  year  of  each  century 
should  have  no  bissextile,  except- 
ing in  every  fourth  century,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency  of  eleven 
minutes  in  the  six  hours  of  which 
a  bissextile  consists. 

This  reformation,  or  the  new 
'tiyle,  as  it  it>  now  termed,  com- 
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menced  on  the  4th  of  Oftober, 
1582,  when  ten  days  were  omitted 
in  the  old  kalendar;  but  that  change 
was  not  introduced  into  Britain  till 
it  was  enafted  by  the  24th  Geo.  11. 
c.  23,  that  the  Gregorian  compu- 
tation should  be  adopted  ;  and  it 
accordingly  took  place  in  the  year 
1752. 

The  kalendar  at  present  used  hj 
the  French,  was  invented  byFABRE 
d'Eglantine,  during  the  late  Re- 
volution. It  commences  with  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  is  divided 
into  twelve  months,  each  of  which 
contains  30  days,  and  three  de- 
cades, or  periods  of  ten  days  :  thus, 
a  decade  is  a  day  of  rest,  similar  to 
oiir  Sunday.  To  the  12th  month, 
or  Fiudidor,  are  added  five  super- 
numerary days,  called  sanculottides  : 
and  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  new  French  kalendar, 
we  have  annexed  the  following 
tables,  in  which  the  new  and  old 
methods  of  computation  are  placed 
in  paraLel  lines  : 


Years 
of    the 
Republic, 

Gregorian  Year. 

Commenc 
ot  th 
French 

ement 

e 

Septem- 
ber. 

V'ear. 

10 

1801—02 

1801 

23 

11 

1802—03 

1802 

s. 

23 

12 

1803— 04  B. 

1803 

24 

13 

1804 — 05 

1S04 

B. 

23 

14 

1805—06 

1805 

23 

15 

1806—07 

1806 

S. 

23 

.    16 

1807—06  B. 

1807 

24 

"    17 

1808—09 

1808 

B. 

23 

18 

1809 — 10 

1809 

23 

19 

1810—11 

1810 

23 

20 

1811— 12  B. 

1811 

S. 

23 

Signifies  Bissrxtile,  or  JLeap  Year ; — S.  Sextile,  or  French  Leap  Year. 
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By  means  of  the  next  Table,  the  first  day  of  each  Month  of  the  New 
I'Vench  Kalend^r,  is  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  tlie  cMnmon 
Kalendar.  ' 


l.yenJirmiuiie, 


Autumnal 

Month. 


22  Septem. 

23     

24     


Brumuire, 

or 

Hazy 

Mouth. 


22  Oaober 

23  

24  


1.  I'liniuiitf 
•        or 
Hoar-frost 
Month. 


21  Novera. 

22  

23 


1 .    S^ivose, 

or 

.Snow 

Month. 


I.  tlu 


Rain 
Month. 


21  Decern.  20  January 

22  21    

23  22  


I.    yenloit^ 

or 

Wuid 

Month. 


19  Feb. 

20  

21  


or 

Germinating 

Month. 


I .  i'toreal. 


Flower 
Month. 


21  March*  20  April 

22  — 

23  - 


1 


*;oi 

I 
*22 


I.  Pr atrial, 
or 

Meadow 

Month. 


20  May    * 

21  •  * 

22  * 


I.  Messidor, 

or 

Harvest 

Month. 


19  June  * 

20  * 

21  * 


I.  t'hermidor, 
or 
Hot 

Month. 


19  July   * 


20 

21 


l,rruetiJQry 
or 

Fruit 
Month. 

18  Aug.* 

19 * 

20 * 

First  Intercalary 
Day. 


17  Septem.  * 

18     * 

ng    .       * 


*  When  a  Gregorian  Leap-year  occurs,  one  day 
nnust  be  subtracted  from  all  those  days  in  the  year 
which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

•^n  tlie  following  Table,  the  first  day  of  each  Month  of  the  comnioa 
Kalendar  is  arranged  according  to  the  first  day  of  the  French  Kalen- 
dar ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  when  a  Leap-year  occurs, 
one  day  roust  be  superadded  to  each  of  the  following  days. 


iCommeocement  oi 
the  year  in  the 
loregoing  Grego- 
rian year. 


22  September 

23 

24 


1  January 


I'^Nivose 

11 

10 


1  February 


Pluviose 


I  March 


11  Ventose 

10 

9 


1  April 


12  Germinal 
11  

10 


1  May 


1  June 


12  Flore al     13  Prairial 
n  12 

no ^  \\\ 


1  July 


13  Messidor 

12 

U  


J  August 


14  Thermid 

13 

12 


1  Septemb. 


15  FiuBUl. 

14 

13-— 


1  OiStober  1   1  Novemb. 


1  December 


10  Fetulem.  Ill  Brumaire  \l  Frimaire 

9 1 10 10  

8- I  9 I  9 
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,^he  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  their 
Journal  for  March  1797 >  observe 
tliat  the  new  French  year  appears 
to  astronomers  better  calculated 
than  our  own ;  because  its  com- 
mencement forms  a  natural  date  in 
both  the  hemispheres,  and  its  four 
quarter  days  coincide  very  nearly 
■with  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
Tlie  French  months,  too,  are  of  equal 
length ;  and  divided  regularly  by 
their  decades,  without  a  fraftion ; 
by  which  the  remembrance  of  dates, 
circumstances,  &c.  is  considerably 
promoted.  In  the  conclusion  of 
their  criticism,  however,  the  Re- 
viewers admit  that  the  names  are 
ill-adapted  to  the  months,  which 
are  accommodated  only  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Paris  :  hence  they  are  of 
opinion  that  these  innovations,  as 
well  as  those  respecting  weights 
and  measures,  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  djscussiou  in  a  congress 
for  general  pacification, 

KELP,  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
species  of  pot-ash,  employed  in 
glass  manufaftories  for  crystalliz- 
ing the  7netal. 

Kelpconsistsof  the  calcined  ashes 
of  the  sea-wrack  and  other  plants 

growing  on  the  sea  shores,  between 
igh  and  low  water-mark,  llie 
preparation  of  this  useful  article 
should  be  commenced  in  the  spring} 
for,  if  the  burning  be  delayed  till 
the  harvest  is  far  advanced,  the 
l^iny  season  of  autumn  renders  the 
process  more  tedious  and  difticult. 
— ^To  prepare  the  materials  for  pro- 
ducing help,  the  sea-weeds  should 
be  cut  with  hooks  or  sickles  >  but 
the  aspe6t  of  the  shore,  together 
vith  the  time  and  rapidity  of  the 
tides,  should  be  previously  ascer- 
tained. If  the  coast  be  level,  the 
plants  may  be  speedily  conveyed 
by  horses  and  carts  to  the  place 
irhers  they  are  to  be  dried  and 
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burnt.  On  the  contraiy,  when  tlie 
shore  is  rugged,  a  strong  rope 
should  be  laid  at  low  water,  around 
the  cut  grass  ;  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  diameter  of  this  rope, 
the  longest  sea-plants  ought  to  be 
twisted  round  it.  With  tlie  return- 
ing tide,  the  whole  spot  thus  sur- 
rounded will  soon  be  set  afloat,  and 
the  cut  vegetables  may  be  readily 
collected  j  for,  as  the  water  ad- 
vances, they  may  be  gradually 
dragged  towards  the  shore,  by 
means  of  tlie  rope  serving  as  a  net. 
To  facilitate  their  removal,  one  end 
of  the  cord  should  be  drawn  through 
a  ring,  applied  to  the  other  end, 
and  tightened  so  as  to  contra6t  tlie 
plants  into  a  small  bulk :  thus,  they' 
may  be  easily  moved  along  with 
the  tide. — After  the  herbage  has' 
reached  the  place  of  its  destination, 
it  must  be  dried  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  hay  3  coiled  and  stacked  up 
for  burning}  proper  care  being 
taken  to  form  the  stacks,  so  as  ef- 
fedually  to  secure  it  from  the  rain. 

With  respeft  to  the  burning  or 
melting  of  kelp,  a  process  very  te- 
dious, and  not  striftly  conne6led 
with  domestic  economy,  the  inqui- 
sitive reader  may  consult  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  where  it  is  minute- 
ly described. 

KENNEL,  or  Channel,  gene- 
rally signifies  a  small  cavity  or  hol- 
low for  conducing  water  through 
the  streets ;  but,  in  its  present 
sense,  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to 
denote  a  house  or  building  for  the 
reception  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 

A  kennel  ought  to  be  situated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  dry  situation, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brook  or 
rumiing  stream.  The  strictest  clean- 
liness is  necessary',  both  for  promot- 
ing the  heallh  of  hounds,  and  also 
to  preser\'e  thtfir  sense  sufficiently' 
'  acute  i* 
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acute :  for  this  purpose,  kennels 
should  be  well  aired,  and  strewed 
■with  fresh  straw,  to  prevent  the 
mange,  or  other  infectious  distem- 
per. Mr.  Beckford  recommends 
these  buildings  to  be  erefted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  j  and,  oh 
their  first  establishment,  to  con- 
•tru6l  them  of  the  requisite  capa- 
city; because  every  subsequent  ad- 
dition impairs  their  external  appear- 
ance.— ^Those  readers  who  wish  to 
acquire  farther  information  on  the 
management  of  the  kennel,  will 
meet  with  amusement  in  Mr.  B.'s 
Thoughts  on  Hunting  ;  of  which, 
we  understand,  a  new  edition  will 
shortly  appear. 

KERMES-MINERAL,  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  antimony, 
which  is  so  termed  from  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  inseft  called 
Kermes,  or  Coccus  ilicu,  L. — It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  together  half  a 
pound  of  crude  antimony  reduced 
to  powder,  and  two  pounds  of  pu- 
rified pot-ash  in  eight  pints  of  pure 
water,  for  fifteen  minutes  3  stirring 
the  mixture  with  an  iron  spatula  3 
and  then  expeditiously  filtering  it 
while  it  is  hot.  The  liquor  is  now 
suffered  to  stand  in  a  cool  place, 
where  it  soon  deposits  a  powder 
that  ought  to  be  repeatedly  wash- 
ed, first  with  cold,  and  afterwards 
with  hot  water,  till  it  be  complete- 
ly divested  of  its  taste. 

This  medicine  was  originally 
contrived  byGLAUBER, whose  suc- 
cessor sold  the  secret  of  preparing 
it  to  the  French  King  3  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  was  published 
in  1720. — If  judiciously  admini- 
stered, kermes- mineral  is  a  com- 
pound of  great  efficacy,  on  account 
of  its  exciting  and  evacuating  pro- 
perties. According  to  the  quantity 
that  is  taken,  it  will  operate  either 
as  au  emetic,  purgative,  sudorific. 


or  expectorant ;  for  it  is  equally 
attenuating  and  resolvent,  especi- 
ally in  disorders  of  the  breast,  pro-" 
ceeding  from  obstructions.  The 
particular  doses  of  this  powder  are 
roeniioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
different  disorders  in  which  it  is 
recommended  3  but,  in  general^ 
one  grain  only  is  prescribed  fol" 
adults,  to  be  taken  every  third  or 
fourth  hour. 

Kex.    See  Hemlock,  the  Com* 
man. 

KEY,  a  well-known  instrument 
employed  for  opening  Locks,  of 
which  we  shall  give  some  account, 
under  that  article. 

Key  also  denotes  an  extensive 
wharf  for  the  convenience  of  load-, 
ing  and  unloading  goods  on  board 
of  merchantmen. — See  Quay. 

KIDNAPPING,  a  term  which, 
implies  the  forcible  taking  away  of' 
seizure  of  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  from  their  native  soil,  and 
conveying  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.— This  atrocious  violation  of 
natural  liberty  has  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  nation,  been  held  in  just 
abhorrence.  Few  crimes,  indeed,,^ 
can  be  more  heinous  j  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  anguish  it  must 
occasion  in  the  hapless  captive's, 
family,  it  deprives  the  sovereign  of 
a  subjecSl  3  exiles  a  man  from  his 
country,  while  it  exposes  him  to 
dangers,  and  hardships.  Hence.^ 
our  common  law  punishes  tlie  cri- 
minal with  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
pillory.  The  stat.  11  and  12  Wil- 
liam III.  c.  7,  (though  chiefly  in- 
tended against  pirates)  contains  sL 
clause,  by  which  it  is  piovided 
that,  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  during  his  residence  abroad, 
force  any  person  on  shore  3  or  wil- 
lully  leave  him  behind  3  or  even 
refuse  to  bring  hoine  such  men  a^ 
he  cai'ricd  out,  in  case  they  are  able 

and 
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and  willing  to  return  ;  he  is  liable 
to  suffer  an  imprisonment  of  three 
tnontbs. — Nevertheless,  there  is 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  such 
iniquitous  pra6lices  are  but  too  pre- 
valent on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
in  those  distant  climates,  where 
the  offender  is  too  remote  from  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  whence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  procure  the  requisite  evi- 
dence. 

KIDNEY-VETCH,  AnthyLlis, 
L.  an  indigenous  biennial  plant, 
comprising  several  species,  of  which 
the  vulneraria,  or  Lady's-finger,  is 
the  principal :  it  grows  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  in  a  chalky  or  calca- 
reous soil ;  produces  yellow  flowers 
from  May  to  August ;  and  its  seeds 
ripen  in  OAober. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  vegeta- 
ble, no  particular  care  is  necessary, 
farther  than  to  keep  it  clean  from 
weeds.  It  affords  excellent  pas- 
turage for  sheep.  Linn;eus  re- 
marks that,  when  the  kidney-vetch 
grows  on  a  reddish  clay  soil,  the 
blossoms  present  a  red  colour  : 
but,  in  white  clay-land,  they  are 
uniformly  white. — Although  these 
flowers  were  formerly  celebrat- 
ed as  vulnerary,  yet  we  believe 
they  might  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed as  a-  dyeing  material,  and 
perhaps,  as  a  substitute  for  indigo ; 
because,  in  a  dry  state,  they  acquire 
a  blue  colour.  Country  people  ob- 
tain from  them  a  fine  yellow  dye. — 
The  plant  is  relished  by  cows  and 
goats. 

KIDNIES,  in  anatomy,  are 
those  two  viscera  which  separate 
the  urine  of  animals.  They  are 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
between  the  last  false  rib  and  the 
hip-bones.  The  right  kidney  lies 
bcueath  the  great  lobe  of  the  livery 
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and  the  left,  under  the  spleen : 
they  are  generally  about  five  inches 
in  length,  three  inches  broad,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  in  adults. 
Their  excretory  dufts  are  called 
ureters,  or  canals  which  convey 
the  urine  into  the  bladder. 

The  kidnies  of  animals  are,  in 
general,  tough,  acrid,  and  difficult 
of  digestion  :  hence  they  ought  not 
to  be  eaten  by  ^^ersons  of  a  delicate 
habit,  or  of  a  sedentary  life.  Those 
of  calves,  lambs,  and  other  young 
animals,  may  however  be  used 
with  safety  ;  as  they  aiford  a  more 
palatable  and  congenial  food. 

Inflammation  of  the  KidnieSj 
or  Nephritis,  a  painful  afreftion  of 
these  parts,  attended  v.'-ith  a  fre- 
quent discharge  of  water,  which  ia 
either  thin  and  colourless,  or  verjr 
red  J  with  vomiting,  coldness  of  tho 
extremities,  diflScnlty  of  breathing, 
numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  Itv- 
flammatory  diseas-e  are,  stony  con-' 
cretions,  external  contusions,  vio- 
lent or  long  continued  ridings 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  such  as 
the  spirit  of  turpentine,  tSrc. — Tiie 
more  immediate  causes,  are  the 
same  as  induce  other  local  inflam- 
mations. 

Cure :  In  this,  as  in  similar 
complaints,  bleeding  is  the  first 
remedy  to  be  resorted  to,  especially 
by  means  of  leeches.  It  will  also 
be  advisable  to  apply  cloths  im- 
mersed in  hot  water  and  wrung 
out,  as  nearly  to  the  part  affeded 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  to  re- 
new them  as  often  as  they  grow 
cool.  Emollient  clysters  are  also 
to  be  frequently  administered;  and 
the  same  treatment  must  be  adopt- 
ed, as  has  been  already  pointed  out 
under  the  article  Inflammation. 

Should  tli«sc  remedies'  fail-  to 
aiford 
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afford  relief,  and  die  nurtibnfess  of 
the  part  atfefted,  together  with  the 
other  symptoms,  continue  to  in- 
crease, a  suppuration  will  immf> 
diately  ensue.  In  this  disease,  the 
patient  must  avoid  all  acrid,  soxir, 
and  salted  provisions,  and  subsist 
entirely  on  mild,  mucilaginous  ve- 
getables. Butter-milk,  if  used  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  been  found 
of  excellent  service,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  proved  a  specific  re- 
medy for  ulcerated  kidneys.  Goats' 
milk>  and  the  balsams  of  Copaiva, 
or  Canada,  have  been  recommended 
as  eminently  useful, — Those  per- 
sons who  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  inflammation,  or  obstruc- 
tions, of  the  kidneys,  ought  rigidly 
to  abstain  from  wines,  and  all  ar- 
dent spirits ;  their  food  should  be 
of  the  lightest  kind,  and  easy  of 
digestion  :  they  must  likewise  not 
attempt  to  lie  on  feather-beds,  or 
be  covered  too  warm  ;  never  sleep 
on  their  back  ;  and  carefa.'y  take 
daily,  though  moderate,  exercise. 

Kidney -BEANS.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  205. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure, consisting  of  twofirkins  ;  and 
two  kilderkins  make  a  barrel, — See 

FiRKIX. 

KILN,  a  stove  used  in  various 
manufatSures,  It  also  denotes  a 
building  for  the  admission  of  heat, 
in  order  to  dry  or  burn  certain  ma- 
terials deposited  in  such  an  edi- 
fice,— See  Beick,  Malt,  and 
Lime. 

In  1796,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  I,  Pepper,  of  Newcastlr- 
under-Line,  for  his  in\ention  of  a 
Iciln,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
malt  or  other  grain.  As,  however, 
this  patent  is  not  expired,  and  the 
ingenious  inventor's  plan  would  be 
understood  only  by  arcliitects,  or 
tuilders,  the  curious  reader  will 
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resort  to  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Reper- 
tory  of  Arts,  Sec.  where  it  is  illus- 
tratf:d  with  two  engravings. 

KING- FISHER,  or  A/cedo,  L. 
a  genus  of  birds  frequenting  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  com- 
prising numerous  species  5  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  ispida,  op 
common  king-fisher. 

This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
swallow ;  of  a  clumsy  shape ;  and 
the  bili  disproportionately  long. 
But  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  plumage  amply  atone  for  its  in- 
elegant form.  The  crown  of  its 
head,  and  the  coverts  of  its  wings, 
are  of  a  deep  blackish  green,  spot- 
ted with  a  bright  azure  tint ;  the 
back  and  tai!  exhibit  the  most  re- 
splendent s  ades  :  the  whole  inte* 
rior  side  of  the  body  is  of  an  orange 
cast ;  and  tiie  tail,  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers,  presents  a  rich 
deep  blue.  Wh  n  flying,  m  a  bright 
day,  the  p'umage  of  this  bird  exhi- 
bits a  variety  of  the  most  dazz.ing 
colours. 

The  female  king -fisher  coiistru6ls 
her  nest  in  holes  scooped  out  of  the 
sides  of  clilTs,  to  the  depth  of  3  feet) 
and  deposits  from  five  to  nine  eggs, 
of  a  semi-transparent  wi,ite.  She 
begins  to  lay  early  in  the  season, 
and  excludes  her  first  brood  about 
the  month  of  April ;  as  the  period 
of  incubation  does  not  exceed 
twenty  days.  While  she  is  bmod- 
ing,  the  male  plentifully  supplies 
her  with  fishj  and,  unlike  most 
other  birds,  tlie  female  in  tliat  sea- 
son is  muscular  and  plump. 

King-fishers  are  the  most  rapa- 
cious little  animals  that  skim  the 
deep  J  and,  though  of  diminutive 
size,  they  devour  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  fish.  Hence,  their 
flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten  j  but  their 
beautiful  plumage  retains  its  lustre 
longer  thaa  that  of  any  other  bird.  ^ 
Kikg's' 
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kiNo's  Clavbb.    See  Common 
Melilot. 
King's    Spear.     See    Aspho- 

KINO,  a  gummy  resinous  sub- 
stance, exuding  from  incisions 
made  in  a  tree  called  Pau  de  San- 
gue,  a  native  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  but  of  whicK  there  is  no 
botanical  account. 

From  its  sensible  qualities,  and 
also  by  its  striking  a  black  colour 
Vi'itb  a  solution  of  green  vitriol, 
this  drug  is  remarkably  astringent. 
It  was  first  recommended  by  Dr. 
FoTHBRGiLL,  and  is  now  often 
prescribed  in  diarrhoeas,  fluxes,  &c. 
It  affords  an  extrad  both  in  spirits 
and  in  water,  but  is  more  generally 
given  in  the  form  of  a  tinfture, 
from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  three 
or  four  times  in  24  hours. 

Kipper  -  nut.      See    Earth- 

KUT, 

KITCHEN,  an  apartment  or 
room  destined  for  the  dressing  of 
provisions,  and  prepariug  them  for 
the  table. 

In  1794,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  G.  Stratton,  for  an  im- 
proved kitchen-range,  or  stove,  with 
an  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of 
smoky  chimnies.  His  invention  is 
Stated  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
fire-places,  by  which  great  heat 
may  be  obtained  from  a  small  fire ; 
by  means  ot  flues,  connefted  either 
with  the  front,  sides,  back,  or 
bottom  of  such  grates,  as  occasion 
may  require  :  it  farther  contains 
a  contrivance  for  the  immediate 
extinguishing  of  fire  in  chimnies; 
but,  as  his  exclusive  privilege  is 
not  expired,  we  refer  the  reader 
for  particulars  to  the  specification, 
given  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Reper- 
tory of  Arts  and  ManufaBures, 
where  it  is  illustrated  with  an  en- 
graving. 
.;  i^o.  l}(.,. — vot.  III.. 
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A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
In  1/60,  to  Mr.  Brodie,  for  his 
invention  of  a  ship's  kitchen,  in- 
cluding a  stove,  hearth,  smoke- 
jack  and  iron  boilers.  These  con- 
trivances, however  ingenious,  arc 
not  connefted  with  domestic  eco- 
nomy;  and  the  curious  reader  will 
find  them  detailed  in  the  7th  vol. 
of  the  work  before  quoted. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  a  piece 
of  ground  laid  out  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  herbs,  pulse,  and  other 
culinary  vegetables. 

A  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
adjoining  to  the  stable,  whence  the 
dung  may  be  easily  conveyed  inta 
the  inclosure.  As  soon  as  the  wall 
is  built.  Miller  direfts  a  border 
to  be  formed  beneath  it,  from  9  to 
10  feet  in  breadth,  on  which,  if 
in  a  southern  aspect,  the  earlier 
plants  may  be  raised.  On  those 
borders  which  are  exposed  to  the 
north,  some  late  crops  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  no  pease,  beans,  or 
oUier  deep-rooted  plants,  should  be 
set  too  near  the  fruit-trees. 

The  ground  is  next  to  be  divided 
into  quarters,  •  the  site  of  which 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  :  because,  if 
these  divisions  be  too  small,  the 
soil  will  be  wasted  in  walks  ;  and 
as  the  quarters  are  generally  in- 
closed by  espaliers  of  fruit-trees, 
the  vegetables  which  may  be  plant- 
ed there,  will  not  tlirive  for  want 
of  sufficient  exposure.  Tiie  walks 
should,  therefore,  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  ground  ;  and  in 
a  small  garden,  tliey  ought  not  to 
exceed  8  feet ;  or,  if  it  be  a  large 
one,  from  12  to  14  feet  in  breadth. 
It  will  also  be  advisable  to  place  a 
border,  3  or  4  feet  wide,  between 
such  walk  and  the  espalier,  in  which- 
may  be  sown  iraali-  salads,  or  anjr- 

£  similar 
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similar  vegetables,  that  do  not  take 
deep  root,  or  continue  long  in  the 
ground.  These  quarters,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  planted,  or  sown, 
for  raising  the  same  crops  two  suc- 
cessive years ;  and  the  warmest 
soil,  or  that  which  is  next  to  the 
stable,  where  it  is  best  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds,  will  be  tlie 
most  proper  for  hot-beds,  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  early  cucum- 
bers, melons,  &c.— The  most  im- 
portant points  in  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  branch  of  horticulture, 
consist  in  digging  and  manuring 
the  land  ivelL ;  in  allowing  a  proper 
distance  to  each  plant,  according 
to  its  different  growth ;  and,  par- 
ticvdarly,  in  eradicating  all  weeds  j 
an  objeft  that  will  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  continually  extirpat- 
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Ing  them  from  the  dunghill ;  a?, 
odierwise,  their  seeds  or  roots  wiil 
be  constantly  introduced  into  the 
garden,  and  propagated  with  th» 
manure. 

Anoiher  circumstance  of  equal 
importance,  is  the  tvateriug  ofgarf^^ 
dens,  for  which  tlie  implements 
commonly  employed  api)ear  to  be 
very  inadequate.  The  filling,  and 
carrying,  of  these  vessels  to  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  be  used,  are 
attended  with  great  labour  and  loss 
of  time.  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniencies,  ditferent  machines  have 
been  invented  :  one  of  tlie  most 
ingenious  and  useful,  is  that  con- 
trived by  M.  Sylvestke,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  an  accurate 
representation : 


It  consists  simply  of  a  cask,  ca- 
pable of  holding  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  garden.  The  hinder 
part  of  this  vessel  is  furnished  with 
a  cock  that  communicates  with  the 
watering  pipes,  and  the  cask  is 
supported  on  a  strong  frame,  with 
ofie  or  two  wheels,  calculated  for 
walks  about  18  inches  wide.  The 
cartiage  may  be  drawn  by  a  mule 
or  an  ass,  and  requires  a  person  to 


guide  the  animal  j  to  support  the 
vessel  when  it  is  liable  to  be  over- 
turned ;  and  to  open  and  shut  the 
cock  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Thus, 
one  man  will  be  able  to  water  a 
considerable  space  of  ground  in  a 
short  time,  and  to  sprinkle  that 
fertilizing  fluid  in  an  equable  and 
regular  manner. 

KITE,  or  Falco  Milvus,  L.   a 
well-known  bird  of  prey,  which  is 
a  native  of  Europe^  x\^,  and  Africa.- 
•      Tha 
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The  kite  is,  by  its  forked  taiil> 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Buz- 
zard, The  former  is  about  two 
feet  in  length  ;  but,  with  expanded 
wings,  it  measures  upwards  of  five 
feet.  The  female  deposits  two  or 
three  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with 
pale  yellow  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  rapacious  birds  in  gene- 
ral, the  kite  is  said  to  breed  twice 
in  the  year.  Although  the  flight 
of  this  depredator  is  rapid,  often 
soaring  in  the  clouds,  so  as  to  be- 
come invisible,  yet  at  such  a  dis- 
tance he  distinftly  perceives  his 
food,  and  descends  upon  his  prey 
with  irresistible  force.  Great  da- 
mage is  frequently  occasioned  in. 
farm-yards,  among  chickens  and 
other  young  poultr}',  by  the  vora- 
cious kite  J  though  the  enraged  hen 
will  sometimes  intimidate  and  ex- 
pel him, — We  are  not  acquainted 
with  a  better  method  of  extermi- 
nating this  biped,  than  by  means 
of  the  gun  and  powder, 

KITE,  Electrical,  a  well- 
known  machine,  which  was  ori- 
ginally contrived  to  serve  as  a  toy 
for  children,  but  which  has  lately 
been  applied  to  the  more  useful  pur- 
pose of  conducing-  the  eletlric 
matter  of  tlie  atmosphere  from 
the  clouds. 

Different  kites  have  been  con- 
stnided  by  Cavallo,  and  other 
philosophers;  and,  tliough  such  con- 
trivances are  not  very  difficult,  yet 
there  are  some  fixed  principles, 
whicli  ought  to  be  observed  in 
manufaduring  electrical  kites  to  a 
cenain  degree  of  perfeftion.  To 
accomplish  this  objeft,  we  have 
subjoined  the  following  cut,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  rules, 
extraiAed  from  a  treatise  publish- 
ed in  German,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor LicaxEKBERc,  of  Gottin- 
gen. 
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The  body  of  tlie  kite  consists  of 
a  long  slender  lath,  a,  I,  and  a 
wooden  bow,  d,  a,  e.  The  former, 
must  be  made  of  slender,  dr)'  deal, 
properly  planed,  about  five  feet 
in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth, 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  so  that 
it  may  neither  be  too  heavy,  nor 
too  light  to  resist  strong  gusts  of 
wind. 

The  bow  d,  a,  e,  is  formed  of  a 
sound  hoop,  that  may  be  taken 
from  a  dry  cask  ;  or  it  may  consist 
of  split  cane  or  whalebone,  ren- 
dered perfectly  smootli,  and  of 
equal  thickness.  Particular  atten- 
tion, however,  is  requisite  to  adapt 
it  to  tlie  proper  size ;  for,  if  too 
weak,  it  will  not  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  expand  the  cord  c,  c.  The 
dimensions  of  the  bow  must  like- 
wise be  carefully  adjusted  to  those 
of  the  latli  a,  I ;  and  as  the  utility 
of  the  machine  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  such 
proportions,  we  shall  briefly  state 
the  rules  by. which  they  may  be 
easily  ascertained. 

The  two  ends  of  the  bow  are 

£  %  first 
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first  to  be  contrafted  by  means  of 
the  cord,  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly stretched.  The  middle  of 
the  bow  must  be  exa6tly  fitted  to 
tlie  lath  a,  so  that  one  inch  only  of 
the  latter  projeil:;  and  the  place 
which  is  interseded  by  the  string 
c,  c,  should  be  accurately  marked. 
The  ladi,  from  this  mark  to  its  ex- 
tremity I,  ought  to  extend  some- 
what farther  than  double  the  length 
of  its  upper  part. 

Having  found  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  lath,  and 
the  semi-circle  of  the  bow,  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  proper 
joining  of  these  two  essential  parts. 
Hence  a  superficial  excavation 
should  be  made  at  about  an  mch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lath  a, 
and  a  similar  cut  in  the  centre  of 
the  bow  J  both  are  then  to  be 
brought  into  contaft,  and  fastened 
with  strong  thread  or  silk. 

The  extremities  of  the  hoop 
should  now  be  made  exa6lly  of 
equal  length ;  when  one  end  is  to 
be  tied  with  thin  packthread  to  the 
bow  at  d,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  point ;  and,  after  havin';  made 
small  excavations  into  tlie  lathy, 
on  all  its  sides,  one  arm  of  the 
hoop  d  ought  to  be  drawn  close  to 
the  transverse  piece  j  the  pack- 
thread twisted  several  times  round 
J ;  and  at  lengtli  tied  to  the  other 
arm  at  e.  Now  the  two  sides  from 
d  tof,  and  from  f  to  e,  ought  to 
be  measured  :  •  if  they  happen  to  be 
unequr.l,  the  difference  mny  be  ad- 
justed by  pulling  the  thread  towards 
the  shorter  side.  Next,  the  thread 
is  to  be  extended  from  e  towards  a, 
where  it  should  be  turned  round 
several  times ;  and  thence  con- 
ducted to  d,  the  place  in  which  it 
is  fastened,  so  that  it  will  form  the 
angle  d,  a,  e,  as  represented  in  the 
fi|fure. — A  small  incision  must  %- 
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therbe  made  in  the  part  of  the 
latli  marked  h,  to  which  the  thread 
is  extended  in  tlie  direction  from  d 
to  I,  and  thence  again  to  e,  where 
it  is  ultimately  secured. 

Thus,  the  skeleton  of  the  kite 
will  be  arranged ;  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  ascertain  its  equilibrium, 
which  may  be  effeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  end  of  the 
lath  projeding  at  a,  should  first  be 
rounded  by  the  knife,  and  placed 
on  a  table,  when  the  opposite  end 
h  is  to  be  poised  on  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  If  both  sides  of  the  bow- 
are  in  perfect  equilibrium,  tlie  ske- 
leton is  then  complete ;  but,  if 
either  of  them  incUne  to  one  side, 
the  want  of  symmetry  may  be  re- 
medied by  cutting  or  shaving  off 
the  preponderating  side  of  the  lath, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  equipoise. 
The  frame,  thus  finished,  i^  next 
to  be  covered  either  with  silk  stufi', 
or  tliin  paper  previously  oiled,  that 
it  mayresist  tlieeflfeds  of  moisture  : 
and  to  prevent  folds  either  in  the 
silken  or  pajjer  cover,  they  should 
be  wetted  before  they  are  applied, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  a  cool 
place.  In  order  to  secure  the 
whole  covering  to*  the  frame,  nar- 
row slips  of  silk  or  paper  should  be 
pasted  across  the  latli,  and  over  the 
packthread  in  all  the  parts  marked 
g;  and,  when  the  whole  is  per- 
fectly dry,  its  equilibrium  must 
again  be  adjusted,  by  putting  sucb 
additional  pieces  on  the  light  side, 
as  may  be  requisite  to  restore  the 
balance. 

In  constructing  cleftrical  kites, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
apply  the  string  A,  h,  below  the 
body  of  the  machine  to  its  proper 
place  :  when  the  latter  is  Jive  feet 
long,  the  cord  ought  to  be  eleven^ 
one  end  of  which  should  be  passed 
tUrough  the  two  holes  of  the  lath  j 
oam«ly. 
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namely,  one  in  the  dire6Hon  of  the 
uppermost  slip  marked  g,  g,  and 
the  other  through  the  centi'al  part 
of  the  bow :  then  two  similar  holes 
must  be  perforated  through  the 
lath  where  the  lowermost  slip  is 
denoted  at  g,  that  is,  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other ;  and, 
after  properly  drawing  out  the 
string,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle 
over  the  body  of  the  kite,  it  ought 
to  be  well  secured  behind,  and  af- 
terwards tied  with  a  knot,  exa6tly 
in  the  middle,  to  make  both  parts  of 
equal  length.  Another  difficiilty 
might  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of 
determining  tlie  exa£t  point  of  the 
cord  last  mentioned,  at  which  the 
rrfain  string  governing  the  kite 
should  be  applied.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing general  rule  requires  atten- 
tion ;  namely,  that,  according  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  the 
principal  string  must  be  fastened 
higher  towards  the  head  of  the 
kite,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its 
rising ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  lower 
towards  the  middle,  in  less  blow- 
ing weather.  Tlie  most  advisable 
method  will  be,  to  tie  the  lead- 
ing cord  at  a 'few  indies  only 
from  the  upper  hole,  and  to  ascer- 
tain its  exaft  situation  by  experi- 
ence. 

The  tail  of  the  kite,  Jc,  k,  now 
remains  to  be  fixed,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole 
machine.  If  it  be  too  short,  tlie 
latter  instantly  descends ;  and,  if 
it  be  too  long,  its  weight  prevents 
the  kite  from  rising.  Tte  most 
efFedual  way  to  avoid  botli  ex- 
tremes, will  be  to  make  tlie  tail 
seven  tiroes  the  length  of  the  frame : 
fine  packthread  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  and  double  or 
triple  folded  slips  of  paper,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  ought  to  be  tied 
iato  the  pendent  string,  at  short 
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intervals ;  when  the  latter  is  to  be 
affixed  to  the  body  of  the  kite  at  b. 

With  respeft  to  the  flying  of  t'iis 
machine,  an  open  place  and  a  fine 
day  should  be  seleded,  when  a 
gentle  breeze  agitates  the  air :  after 
launching  it  against  the  wind,  the 
person  who  holds  the  string  ought 
to  advance  speedily  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  fort)'  yards ;  and  gra- 
dually to  relax  the  whole  clue,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  rising  is  more  or 
less  rapid.  In  order  to  adapt  kites 
to  the  attraSiion  of  /ightningjrom 
the  clouds,  a  ihin  metallic  point  is 
to  be  affixed  to  the  highest  end  a^ 
and  connefted  with  the  string  of 
the  machine  by  means  of  a  thin 
wire  :  In  this  application,  however, ' 
the  greatest  caution  is  necf  ssary ; 
and  those,  who  amuse  themselves 
with  experiments  of  such  precari- 
ous nature,  ought  by  no  means  to 
make  the  first  attempt  during  thun- 
der-storms, but  only  when  the  sky 
is  serene :  nor  should  any  person 
affix  a  metallic  point,  or  wind  the 
wire  round  the  string,  or  even 
moisten  it,  unless  he  be  perfeftlj^ 
acquainted  with  the  principles  oii 
which  their  joint  a6tion  depends. 
Hence,  smaller  kites  which  do  not 
ascend  too  high,  must  be  first  em- 
ployed, till  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  flying, 
and  of  fastening  the  machinery  : 
thus,  every  danger  maybe  obviated, 
and  this  apparently  puerile  contriv- 
ance, be  rendered  subservient  to  a 
very  useful  purpose. — ^The  neces- 
sary dire6tions  for  inanaging  elec- 
trical kites,  as  well  as  the  most 
proper  conduit  at  the  approach  ot^ 
and  during  a  thunder-storm,  the 
reader  will  find  under  the  articles 
Lightning  and  Thundek.  • 

Knapweed.  See  ConamonBLOB- 

BOTLLE. 

KNAWELL,  or  Scleranthus,  L. 
£  3  a  ge* 
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a  genus  of  plants  comprising  three 
species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Britain  ;  viz.  the  annuus.  Annual 
Knawell,  or  German  Knot-grass, 
which  grows  in  sandy  soils  and  corn 
fields  ;  flowers  in  the  jnonths  of 
July  and  August. 

The  Swedes  and  Germans  intro- 
duce occasionally  the  steam  arising 
from  a  deco6tion  of  the  knawell 
into  their  mouths,  with  a  view  to 
cure  the  tooth-ach. — Its  sweetish 
leaves  are  astringent. — Goats  and 
sheep  eat  this  plant,  but  cows  to- 
tally refuse  it. 

Knee-grass.     See  Rough  Pa- 

IJICK-GRASS. 

KNEE- HOLLY,  or  Ruscus,  L. 
H  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  se- 
veral species,  one  of  which  is  indi- 
genous,   namely,     the    aculeatus, 
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Common  Knee-holly,  Butchers'-. 
Broom,  or  Prickly  Pettigree.  It 
grows  in  woods,  thickets,  and 
hedges  ;  flowers  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

This  plant  is  much  used  by 
butchers,  for  brooms  to  sweep  their 
blocks.  Branches  of  it  are  likewise 
employed  by  hucksters,  to  defend 
their  bacon  and  cheese  from  mice  y 
bepause  these  vermin  cannot  pene- 
trate tlirough  tlie  prickly  leaves. — . 
The  root  of  the  knee-holly  is  re- 
puted to  be  aperient,  and  is  chiefly 
used  in  diet-drinks,  for  removing 
slight  obstrudions  of  the  viscera, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  secretions. 

Knolles.    See  Turnip. 

Knot-beeries.     See  Ci-ouQ* 

BPRRY. 
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LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum, 
B  resinous  juice  exuding  from  the 
Cistus  creticus,  L.  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  whence  it  is  imported. 
The  best  sort  (which  is  extremely 
rare  even  in  Turkey)  consists  of 
very  dark-coloured,  soft  masses, 
and  almost  liquefies,  when  held  in 
the  hand:  it  emits  an  agreeable 
odour,  especially  while  burning, 
and  has  a  slightly  pungent,  bitterish 
taste.  —  This  medicinal  drug  is 
chiefly  used  externally,  for  atte- 
nuating and  discussing  tumors. 

LABOUR,  in  a  general  sense, 
implies  the  exertion  of  human 
strength  in  the  performance  of  any 
Jcind  of  work. 

The  price  of  labour  has,  at  all 
limes,  varied ;  and,  as  t!ie  poorer 
pjass^^  it^lf  with  additional  rigour, 


every  evil  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  difilsrent  expedients 
have  been  devised,  with  a  view  to 
alleviate  their  burdens,  supply  their 
wants,  and  render  them  more  com- 
fortable. 

From  these  investigations,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  usual  price  of 
labour  was  2d.  per  day  ;  and  wheat 
was  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  per 
quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  pay  of  a  labourer  per 
day,  was  3d. ;  and  wheat  cost  from 
5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  price  of  labour  rose  to 
3jd.  and  that  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
to  /s.  6d.  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  ^e  pay  of  a  la- 
bpvirer. 
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dourer,  upon  an  average,  was  (In 
Esst^x)  13(.l. ;  and  corn  had  risen  to 
40s.  per  quarter. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
ISth  century,  the  daily  pay  of  a 
labourer  was  from  14d.  to  18d.  in 
the  country,  and  from  2s.  to  2s. 
6d.  in  the  metropolis;  while  the 
jjrice  of  wheat  was  48s.  per  quar- 
ter.— ^We  forbear  to  state  the  aver- 
age pay  of  labour  during  the  late 
exorbitant  prices  of  grain,  and 
every  ol her  article  of  food  i  when 
all  proportion  between  meiit  and 
reward  appeared  to  have  been  sus- 
pended. 

The  payment  of  daily  wages, 
however,  serves  but  imperfedly  to 
ascertain  the  real  puce  of  labour; 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  work 
is  performed  by  the  piece  ;  so  that 
a  labourer  in  general  earns  from  3d. 
to  6d.  per  day  more  than  by  the 
common  pay.  For,  without  this. 
Or  some  similar  method,  the  re- 
ward of  labour  would  be  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  those 
numerous  persons,  who  possess  no 
other  means  of  providing  for  their 
infirm  wives,  or  hapless  children. 
And  we  conceive,  that  if  their  wages 
could  be  so  regulated,  as  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  price  of  wheat,  consi- 
derable benefit  would  thus  result 
to  society. 

The  rapid  increase  of  poor-rates 
throughout  the  kingdom,  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  low  and  in- 
sufficient recompense  of  labour,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  parish 
for  relief.  Indeed,  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
ten  years  is  considered,  we  pre- 
sume not  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
moderation  in  saymg,  that  no  coim- 
try  labourer,  in  the  full  possession 
pfhis  iiealth  and  strength,  ought 
to  be  paid  less  than  the  value  of 
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a  half- peck  loaf  per  day,  according 
to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  propor- 
tionable sum  by  piece-work.  In 
populous  towns,  however,  an  ad- 
dition of  20  per  cent,  should  be  al- 
lowed, if  vegetables  and  butchers' 
meat  are  sold  at  the  present  unrea- 
sonable prices. 

The  curious  and  philanthropic 
reader,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
this  popular  inquiry,  will  be  fully 
gratified  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Davie s's  Case  of  Labourers  in 
Huslandry  stated  and  considered, 
&c,  (4to,  pp.200,  10s.  6d,  Robin- 
sons, 1795),  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
State  of  the  Poor,  &c,  (3  vols,  4to. 
31,  3s,  White,  1/9/),  in  which  the 
situation  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
clearly  developed. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Edw,  VI.  c. 
"15,  all  labomers  who  combine  or 
conspire  together  concerning  their 
work  or  wages,  incur  a  penalty  of 
10] .  for  the  first  offence,  which 
sum  is  doubled  in  case  of  repetiti- 
on ;  and,  if  the  money  be  not  paid, 
they  are  to  be  set  in  the  pillory. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
stewards  of  courts  lect,  &c.  are 
likewise  empowered  by  the  4th 
Edw.  IV.  c.  1,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  complaints  relative  to  the 
non-payment  of  labourers'  wages  ; 
which,  by  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4, 
are  to  be  annually  settled  for  every 
county,  by  the  sheriffs  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  in  every  Easter  ses- 
sion J  and  in  corporations,  by  the 
chief  magistrates,  under  certain 
penalties  in  case  of  negleft.  And 
such  assize,  when  made,  is  order- 
ed by  the  1  Jac.  I.  c.  6,  to  be 
proclaimed. 

Beside  these  laws,  in  behalf  of 
the  labouring  classes,  others  have 
been  enafted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer.  'Thus,  by  the  stat.  4 
Eliz.  all  persons  who  are  iit  for 

E  4  labour. 
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labour,  are  compellable  to  serve, 
by  the  day,  during  the  season  of 
making  hay,  and  the  corn-harvest  j 
but  those  labourers,  who  have  ob- 
tained proper  testimonials,  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  other  counties.  It 
is  fartlier  provided,  that  such  la- 
bourers, from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  September,  ought 
to  work  from  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  7  or  8  at  night  j  being 
allowed  two  hours  for  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
repose  during  the  three  hottest 
months  :  in  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year,  they  are  obliged  to 
•work  from  twilight  to  twilight,  ex- 
cepting one  hour  and  a  half  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  on  the  penal- 
ty of  forfeiting  one  penny  (at  pre- 
sent it  should  be  two-pence)  for 
every  hour's  absence. 

LABURNUM,  the  Broad- 
lea  fed,  Cytisus  lalurnuvi,  L.  a 
valuable  exotic  tree,  introduced 
from  the  Alps,  into  the  Highlands 
©f  Scotland. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  on  poor  shallow  lands, 
and  in  exposed  situations :  it  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  deposited  in  March,  in  a  light 
and  rather  moist  soil,  where  the 
tree  is  intended  to  remain ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  month,  young  shoots 
will  appear.  But,  if  sown  in  au- 
tumn, the  seeds  do  not  germinate 
till  the  following  spring. 

The broad-lea\  ed  laburnum  forms 
an  agreeable  ornament  for  parks 
and  gardens  ;  as  it  grows  rapidly, 
with  a  straigiit  stem,  and,  in  the 
couiseof  four  years,  is  generally 
twelve  feet  high. — Its  wood  is  fre- 
quently employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  the  Highlands,  for 
inaking  chairs,  tables,  and  other 
articles  of  household  furniture, 
viuch  are  said  to   resemble  the 
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finest  mahogany.  —  SucKovr  re* 
marks,  that  a  decoftion  of  the  fresh 
branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree,  im- 
parted an  excellent  dark-brown 
colour  to  cloth  prepared  m  a  solu- 
tion of  green  vitriol. 

Labyrinth.     See  Maze. 

LAC,  or  Gum-lac,  a  species  of 
wax,  with  which  the  Lac-inse6t,  or 
Coccus  Lacca,  L.  that  frequents  se- 
veral species  of  the  fig-tree,  forms 
cells  resembling  the  honey-combs 
of  bees. 

Gum-lac  has  received  various 
names,  according  to  the  different 
states  in  which  it  is  obtained.  The 
stick-lac  is  the  wax  adhering"  to  the 
smaller  branches  of  tlie  tree,  and 
which  is  unprepared.  This  is  first 
separated  from  the  twigs  to  which 
it  is  attached;  and  after  being 
grossly  powdered,  and  divested  of 
its  colour,  by  digesting  it  in  certain 
liquors,  is  called  seed-lac.  When 
the  stick-lac  is  melted  over  a  mo- 
derate fire,  then  freed  from  its  im- 
purities, and  formed  into  cakes,  it 
is  denominated  luvip-lac.  The 
last  species  is  termed  shell-lac,  and 
is  prepared  by  liquefying,  strain- 
ing, and  reducing  tlje  cells  into 
tliin  transparent  plates,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India. 

Lac  is  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses of  ornament  and  utility.—* 
Considerable  quantities  are  used  in 
the  making  of  sealing-wax  ;  in  ja- 
panning ;  for  varnish  3  and  in 
painting.  It  also  imparts  a  fine 
red  colour  to  silk  and  cotton,  when 
these  have  previously  been  im-* 
mersed  in  a  weak  deco6tion  c?  the 
bark,  known  among  dyers  by  the 
name  of  load. 

Lac  is  likewise  of  service  as  a 
medicine  :  for"  which  purpose  tlie 
slick- lac  is  in  great  esteem  on  the 
Continent,  especially  for  relaxed 
and    spoiigy    gums,   arising  from 

cold. 
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icold,  or  from  a  scorbutic  habU,— . 
With  tliis  intention,  it  is  eitlier 
boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  alum  for  promoting  its 
solution,  or  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  tinfture,  prepared  with  redi- 
iied  spirit :  the  latter  has  a  grateful 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  astringent, 
though  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  is 
chiefly  recommended  in  scorbutic 
and  rheumatic  disorders. 

Lace,  in  commerce,  a  texture 
composed  of  several  threads  of 
gold,  silver,  silk,  or  tliread,  which 
are  interwoven  and  worked  on  a 
cushion  with  spindles,  according 
to  the  pattern  designed. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  lace, 
denominated  either  from  the  place 
where  tliey  are  manufa6hired,  or 
from  the  particular  method  of 
working.  Such  are  Point,  Brus- 
sels, or  Flanders  lace,  made  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  blond  or  bone- 
Jace,  which  is  produced  in  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham. 

.  When  gold  or  silver  lace  hap- 
pens to  be  tarnished,  the  best  li- 
quid that  can  be  used  for  restoring 
its  lustre,  is  spirit  of  wine,  which 
should  be  warmed,  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tarnished  spot.  This, 
in  Dr.  Lewis's  opinion,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  soap,  or  the  alkaline  li- 
quors usually  employed  ;  as  the 
former  does  not  remove  the  colour 
of  the  silk  or  other  embroidery,  with 
which  the  lace  may  be  connected. 

Method  of  separating  gold  or 
silver  from  lace,  without  dur?iirig 
it :  "Let  the  lace  be  first  cut  to 
pieces,  tied  up  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  boiled  in  soap-ley,  til}  its  size 
be  considerably  diminished :  the 
cloth  is  now  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
liquid ;  rinsed  repeatedly  in  cold 
water  ;  and  beaten  with  a  mallet, 
ja  order  to  extratt  the  alkaliae  par- 
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ticlss.  On  opening  the  linen,  thfe 
metallic  part  of  the  lace  will  be 
found  pure,  arid  undiminished, 
while  it  retains  its  natural  bright- 
ness. 

All  laces,  whether  made  of  lea- 
ther, gold,  silver,  or  of  thread,  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  ;  but,  if 
any  lace  composed  wholly  of  silk, 
or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  ma- 
terials, be  imported,  the  goods  aro 
to  be  burnt  j  and  by  the  stat.  3 
Gko.  III.  c.  21,  the  importer  in- 
curs a  penalty  of  lOOJ. 

LACKER,  or  LAcauER,  Is  a 
kind  of  varnish,  applied  to  brass, 
tin,  and  other  metalg,  in  order  to 
improve  their  colour,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  tarnishing. 

The  best  lacquer  is  prepared  from 
redifled  spirit  of  wine,  and  seed' 
lac,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
ounces  of  the  latter  to  one  pint  of 
the  former.  The  mixture  is  di- 
gested for  some  hours  in  a  moderate 
heat ;  when  the  liquor  is  strained, 
and  left  to  subside.  In  this  state, 
it  is  ready  to  receive  the  shade  re- 
quired, by  adding  gamboge,  an- 
notto,  or  other  tinging  drugs. 

With  a  view  to  impart  a  golden 
colour  to  metals,  two  parts  of 
gamboge  are  usually  added  to  one 
of  annotto ;  but,  a  better  method 
is,  to  dissolve  those  substances  se- 
parately, and  to  ascertain  the  parti- 
cular shade,  by  mixing  diflerent 
proportions  of  the  two  solutions.  • 
If  silver  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ters than  is  required,  when  this  kind 
of  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to  brass. 

LACTEALS,  in  physiology,  are 
the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  mesen- 
try,  and  consist  of  certain  small 
tubes,  situated  in  the  intestines  j 
whence  they  convey  the  chijle,  or 
tliat  milky liuid  which  is  generated 
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from  the  food  in  the  first  passages, 
into  the  comaion  reservatoiy,  or 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  They  are 
furnished  with  an  incalculable 
immber  of  valves,  which  prevent 
the  return  of  the  chyle  into  the 
stomach  :  in  their  passage  through 
a  number  of  glands,  the  nature  of 
tlie  last- mentioned  fluid  is  consi- 
derably altered,  and  prepared  for 
its  assimilation  witli  the  blood. 

Ladies'  Bed  -  straw.  See 
Cheese  -  rennet,  and  Goose- 
grass. 

Ladies'-hair.    See  Quaking- 
grass. 
■    Ladies'  -  finger.      See    Kid- 

N£Y""VFTCH 

LADIES'- MANTLE,  or  Alchc- 
milla,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
jirising  four  species,  three  of  which 
are  indigenous,  and  of  these,  the 
principal  is  the  vulgaris,  or  Com- 
mon Ladies'-mnntle,  growing  fre- 
quently in  meadows  and  pastures  : 
it  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

This  plant  might  be  easily  culti- 
vated, either  by  dividing  the  roots, 
or  scattering  the  seed  in  autumn. 
It  requires  a  moist  soil,  a  shady 
situation,  and  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  leaves  of  the  ladies'-mantle 
are  mildly  astringent ;  though  at 
present  seldom  used  in  medicine. 
—According  to  Gleditsch  and 
Bautsch,  the  whole  plant  .may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  tann- 
ing.— Horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  eat 
this  vegetable,  but  it  is  not  relished 
by  cows ;  and  hogs  totally  refuse 
it 

Ladies'-seal.  See  Black  Bry- 
ony. 

LADIES'-SxMOCK,  or  Carda- 
mine,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  species,  seven  of 
which  are  indigenous  :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  is  Lhe  pratensis,  or 
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Common  Ladies'-smock,  growing^ 
in  meadows  and  moist  pastures  j 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  May, 

According  to  Dr.  (now  Sir 
George)  Baker,  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  hysteric  and  epileptic 
cases,  if  taken  twice  a  day,  in  doses 
of  from  20  to  po  grains  each.  In 
Cornwall,  tlie  flowering  tops  have 
successfully  been  employed  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy,  for  several  gene- 
rations. Goats  and  sheep  devour 
this  herb,  but  cows  dislike  it,  and 
neither  horses  nor  swine  will  touch 
it.. 

LAKE,  in  geography,  a  collec- 
tion of  waters  of  a  considerable 
extent,  and  having  no  immediate 
communication  with  the  ocean. 

Ijzkes  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  1.  Those,  which  contain 
fresh  water ;  and,  2.  Such  as  are 
saline.  The  chief  lakes  in  Eng- 
land are  those  of  Keswick  and 
Winander-mere,  in  the  northern 
counties  :  there  are  likewise  several 
in  Scotland,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Lochs. 

In  cold  climates,  lakes  are  of 
considerable  utility  ;  for  the  warm 
vapours  exhaled  from  them,  miti- 
gate the  intense  frost  that  prevails 
during  the  winter  season.  They 
are  of  still  greater  advantage  in  the 
southern  regions,  when  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea ;  because 
the  evaporation  caused  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  refreshes  the  adjacent 
country  with  frequent  showers, 
and  thus  renders  it  a  beautiful  gar- 
den. Beside  the  genial  tempera- 
ture to  which  tlie  British  lakes 
greatly  contribute,  they  contain 
abundance  of  fish,  and  might  be 
rendered  still  more  profitable  by 
conveying  to  them  the  spawn  of 
fish  from  rivers,  by  means  of  jars. 
(See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  296).  This  me- 
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thod  hath  been  long  pra6iif5ed  In 
China,  and,  we  conceive^  might 
be  prodnttive  of  great  advantages, 
if  it  could  be  adopted  in  this 
country. 

LAKE,  in  the  imitative  arts, 
signities  a  red  colour  employed 
by  painters,  which  was  originally 
formed  oi  gum- lac.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent prepared  chiefly  from  scarlet 
rags,  cocliineal,  or  Brazil-wood. 
The  best,  however,  is  obtained 
from  the  first  of  these  articles,  in 
tlie  following  manner : 

First,  let  a  pound  of  perjrl-ash  be 
dissolved   in   two  quarts  of  water, 
and  the  solution  be  filtred  through 
paper.     A  pound  of  clean  scarlet 
shreds,  and  two  quarts  of  water, 
are  next  to  be  added  to  the  liquor, 
and    the    whole    boiled    till     the 
rags  are  perfectly  divested  of  their 
tinge  J  when  they  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  pressed.    Three  additional 
pounds  of  shreds   are  now  to  be 
boiled  in  the  same  solution  j  and, 
during  this  process,  a  pound  and  a  ' 
half  of  the  bone  of  cuttle-fish  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  one  pound   of 
F,      aqua-fortis.     This  liquid  is  next  to 
1^  -  \>e  combined  with  the  former  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  whole,  on  being  suf- 
fered to  subside,  will  deposit  a  se- 
diment, which  forms  what  is  called 
lake.     The  liquor  is   then   to  be 
^trained,  and  the  sediment  mixed 
four  or  five  times,  successively,  in 
L'     two  gallons  of  spring   water,  till 
j^     all  saline  particles  are  extraded ; 
lastly,    it    is   to  be  drained,    and 
dropped  through  a  funnel  on  clean 
boards,  when  the  lake  will  assume 
the  form  of  cones  or  pyramids,   in 
>vhich  it  must  be  suffered  to  dry, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

For  a  rtjore  simple  Method  of 
preparing  diiferenj:  lakes,  or  pig- 
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ments,  the  reader  will  consult  p. 
38  of  our  2(d  volume. 

Lake  -  weed.      See    Water- 

PEPPRR. 

LAiVIB.  the  young  of  a  sheep  ; 
which,  if  a  male,  is  during  the  first 
year,  called  a  ivedder,  or  wether- 
hog  ;  and  if  a  female,  a  sheave. 

The  most  proper  time  for  ewes 
to  lamb,  is  from  the  latter  end  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June  j 
and,  in  the  course  of  l6  or  18 
weeks,  the  young  animals  may  be 
taken  from  their  clams  :  they  are, 
however,  very  tender,  and  requi., 
the  greatest  attention,  especially 
during  snowy  weather,  when  they 
not  un frequently  peiish  from  want 
of  fresh  grass,  and  their  aversion 
to  eat  hay.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  turn  a  few  old 
sheep  that  are  generally  fond  of 
hay,  among  the  lambs,  which  will 
thus  be  speedily  induced  to  follow 
their  example. 

Lambs  are  subjeft  to  few  disor- 
ders : — when  they  are  sick,  the 
drinking  of  inare's  or  goat's  milk, 
diluted  with  warm  water,  will 
greatly  tend  to  preserve  them  from 
taking  cold  ;  and  as  many,  when 
yeaned,  are  apparently  dead,  it  is 
advisable  to  blow  into  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  ;  by  which  simple  me- 
thod numbers  have  been  imme- 
diately restored. 

The  most  fatal  distemper,  how- 
ever, with  which  lambs  are  affect- 
ed, is  the  I'lood  or  red-water.  The 
disordered  animals  are,  in  general, 
seized  with  lameness,  and  a  sliglit 
swelling  of  the  joints,  but  which 
is  attended  with  a  violent  infiam- 
mation,  tliat  spreads  over  the 
whole  body,  a_nd,  if  negleded, 
proves  fatal  in  the  pourse  of  24 
hours. 

The 
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The  red  water  is  occasioned  by 
too  great  a  quantity  of  undigested 
tbod  remaining  on  the  stomacii. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  lambs  are 
attacked,  the  best  method  hitherto 
Icaawa  is,  to  take  them  from  grass, 
l>leed  them,  and  administtn"  an 
emollient  clyster,  which  is  to  be 
repeated,  in  case  no  evacuation  take 
place  in  a  short  time.  Two  or 
three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  as 
many  ounces  of  sweet-oil,  are  now 
to  be  given,  and  the  bleeding  re- 
peated, if  the  animals  do  not  ap- 
pear to  recover.  This  treatment 
is  to  be  continued  for  the  space  of 
four  or  five  days,  durin^j  which  tl:e 
diseased  creatures  should  be  fed 
•with  milk. 

Lamb  forays  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  food  :  being  light  and 
wholesome,  it  is  wed  calculated . 
for  weak  and  delicate  stomachs, 
though  less  nourishing  than  mut- 
ton. House-la  ml),  which  is  tiius 
denominated  from  the  animals  be- 
ing fed  and  fattened  within  doors, 
is  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so 
nutritive  as  the  natural  meat.  Its 
flesh  is  devoid  of  taste,  and  eaten 
only  by  epicures  ;  who,  regardless 
of  tlie  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
rules  of  temperance,  attend  only  to 
the  gratification  of  their  sensual 
appetites. 

Lamb's-lettuce.  See  Cork 
"Salad. 

LAMfi's-auARTERs.  See  Wild 
Orache. 

LAMENESS,  a  weakness  that 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Where  this  defect  originates  from 
natuial  deformity,  it  is  generally 
incurable :  few  instances,  however, 
occur  in  which  lameness  is  here- 
ditary ;  though  it  may  also  be  in- 
duced by  causes  that  are  difficult 
to  be  discovered.    If  it  be  occa- 
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sioned  by  external  acddcnts,  such 
as  luxation  of  the  thigh  at  the  birth, 
fratilures,  &c.  it  can  be  cured  only 
by  a  skilful  reduction  of  the  dis- 
located limbs,  tjiough  it  will  alwaysr 
be  attended  with  hailing. 

Frequently,  however,  the  leg, 
in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  destined  to  put  it  in 
motion,  contrafts  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  cannot  be  moved  without 
limping.  In  this  case,  it  vtall  be 
advisable  to  apply  emollient  fo- 
mentations ;  to  immerse  the  part 
aflTeded  in  mollifying  baths  j  or,  for 
very  robust  individuals,  to  expose 
it  frequently  to  the  aftion  of  a 
pump  from  mineral  springs,  and 
to  wear  a  shoe  furnished  with  a 
leaden  sole,  the  weight  of  which 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  con- 
traftion  of  tlie  limb. 

Much  lameness,  as  well  as  de- 
formity, might  certainly  be  pre- 
vented, if  a  striker  attention  were 
paid  to  the  early  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. These  are  often  afflicted 
with  a  weakness  of  the  hips,  ac- 
companied with  a  lameness  of  bod\ 
sides  of  the  body  ;  which  is  wholly 
occasioned  by  inducing  tliem  to 
walk  without  any  assistance,  be- 
fore they  have  attained  sufficient 
strength  to  support  themselves. 
Such  debility  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  counterafted  by  tying  a 
girdle  round  the  waist,  that  should 
extend  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  belly ;  and  which,  if  well 
braced  at  the  hips,  v.  ill  invigorate 
the  loins,  while  it  gradually  ena- 
bles children  to  walk.  It  will  also 
be  advisable  to  bathe  such  weak 
limbs  in  astringent  decodions,  fre- 
qucntly  in  the  course  of  the  day> 
for  several  months. — See  Rick- 
ets; and  also  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

Beside  these  common  causes  of 

laiueuess,  tliere  are  various  other 

circura.-" 
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•Ifcumstances  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  lis  to  discuss;  as  they 
relate  peculiarly  to  surgery,  A 
pradical  work:  on  this  subjeft  is 
much  wanted  5  and  we  conceive 
it  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
society,  if  a  popular  treatise  were 
properly  executed,  in  which  the 
manifold  causes  of  lameness  might 
be  discriminated,  and  the  most 
appropriate  remedies  judiciously 
stated,  according  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  affe£lion. 

Lameness,  iw  Horses.  See 
Halting.  ,^ 

LAMP,  a  vessel  containing  oil, 
or  other  inflammable  matter,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  light. 

The  utility  of  lamps  in  domestic 
life,  is  universally  acknowledged  ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state 
fuch  patents  as  have  been  granted 
for  the  inventions  or  improvements 
relative  to  this  branch   of  manu- 
fa6lure,    without  discussing  those 
theories  in  which  ingenious  men 
have  occasionally  indulged. 
•    The  first  we  shall  notice  is,  that 
of  M.  Argand,  who  obtained  a 
patent  in  1784  :  his  privilege  being 
now  expired,    and   his   invention 
generally  adopted,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  the  superiority  of  his 
lamp  depends  on  tlie  admission  of  a 
larger  volume  of  air  to  the  flame, 
than  is  pradicable  on  the  common 
plan.     I'his  objeift  is  effected   by 
employing  a  circular  wick,  so  that 
a  strong  current  of  air  rushes  into 
the  cylinder  round  which  the  wick 
is  placed,  and  thus,  together  with 
tlie  atmosphere,  excites  the  flame 
to  such  a  degree,   that  tlie  smoke 
is   entirely  consumed.     The  light 
and  heat  are  by  this  method  re- 
markably increased,  while  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  oil  is  considerably  re- 
duced ;    because    those    particles, 
which,  in  the  usual  lamps^  are  dis- 
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sipated  in  smoke,  will,  by  M.  Ar- 
gand's  invention,  be  converted  into 
a  brilliant  flame. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  1787  to 
Mr.  Miles,  for  his  new  method  of 
making  lamps  of  difterent  forms, 
so  as  to  emit  an  undiminished  lif^ht, 
however  it  may  be  agitated ;  and 
which  may  also  be  fixed  iii  hails, 
shopSj&c. — As  its  specification  is  too 
complex  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  witli  the  ma- 
nufaftare,  inquisitive  readers  will 
consult  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Repertoiy 
of  Arts  and  ManufaSiures. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  ia 
the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Pkter  Kei  a, 
for  a  contrivance  of  raising  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  in  lamps.  The  v^hole 
effed  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  another  fluid,  tlie  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  oil  J  and  which  communicates 
with  the  latter,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain receivers,  tubes,  or  conduc- 
tors. These  are  so  arranged,  tl^at 
the  heavier  liquid  may  press  a  co- 
lumn of  oil  upwards  to  any  requi- 
site height,  tor  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  lamp. 

Farther,  by  prolonging  the  con- 
duftor  of  the  heavier  fluid  beneath 
the  lower  surface  of  the  column  of 
oil,  tlie  weight  of  the  former  will 
hydrostatically  aOt  upon  such  sur- 
face, and  raise  the  column.  Tlius, 
the  lamp  will  not  only  be  furnishetl 
with  the  purest  partic.es  of  oil  from 
the  upper  part,-  but  the  flame  wilt 
also  be  considerably  elevated  above 
the  body  of  the  vessel ;  and,  being 
supplied  from  a  contraded  surface 
of  oil,  it  v/ill  consequently  afford 
a  more  diffused  light,  with  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  shade.  For 
a  more  minute  account  of  this  inge- 
nious contrivance,  we  refer  the  ia- 
quisitive  reader  to  the  8th  vol.  of 
til©  work  before  quoted.  ' 

The 
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The  last  patent  we  shall  notice, 
was  granted  in  1800  to  Messrs. 
White  and  Smethurst,  for  their 
im  proved  la  mp-turriei\—Thewhn\e 
is  modestly  called  an  improvement 
on  the  burner  of  the  common  Ar- 
gandlamp  ;  and  the  objed  of  which 
is,  to atlbrd  a  more  free  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  oil  to  the  ignited  part 
of  the  wick ;  so  that  it  will  burn 
better,  require  less  frequent  snuff- 
ing, and  answer  well,  even  with 
oil  of  an  inferior  quality.  These 
advantages  are  obtained  simply,  by 
leaving  a  larger  than  the  usual 
space  between  tlie  two  tubes,  with- 
in which  the  wick  is  placed.  Yet 
it  is  necessary  to  contra6t  such 
space  towards  the  top,  in  order 
that  the  burnt  crust  or  cinder  may 
be  more  conveniently  removed ; 
an  objed  which  may  be  eflfedted  by 
applying  a  ring  or  piece  of  metal, 
conically  or  otlierwise  formed,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  space  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lamp  to  the  usual  di- 
mensions. 

The  advantages  of  Messrs. 
White  and  Smethurst's  im- 
provement, are:  1.  That  the  in- 
convenience hitherto  complained 
of,  respediug  the  mode  of  cleaning 
and  dressing  the  lamps,  is  thus  re- 
moved j  as,  upon  their  plan,  the 
capillary  tubes  of  the  cotton  wick 
are  prevented  from  being  at  any 
time  obstructed  by  the  viscid  na- 
ture of  the  oil,  while  its  ascent  is 
promoted  by  such  capillary  attrac- 
tion. 2.  The  quantity  of  oil  con- 
sumed by  these  improved  lamps  is, 
by  the  patentees,  stated  to  be  less, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  four  to 
five.  3.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  thence  derived,  is, 
that  of  the  wick  being  rendered  tit 
to  burn  common  whale,  or  seal- 
oils,  which  are  sold  at  about  half 
the  price  of  the  best  spermaceti  oil. 
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the  only  Inflammable  fluid  hitherto 
used  in  Argand's  lamps;  while 
the  former  produce  an  equal  de-- 
gree  of  light. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (in 
vol.  i.  p,  432,  article  Candle)  the 
superior  utility  of  lamps,  especially 
for  sedentary  and  studious  persons; 
but  as  the  light  emitted  by  them  is 
frequently  too  vivid  for  weak,  or 
irritable  eyes,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  small  screen, 
which  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  disk  of  the  flame,  and  be  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  light,  in  order  to 
shade  it  from  the  reader's  eye, 
without  excluding  its  effed  from 
others,  or  darkening  the  room. 
Such  a  contrivance  is  equally  sim- 
ple and  useful :  it  may  consist 
either  of  paper,  or  tatfety,  slightly 
gummed;  and,  being  easily  tokled 
and  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  far 
superior  to  die  common  screens. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article, 
without  pointing  out  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  lamps  are  su- 
perior to  candles,  namely,  tlieir 
cheapness.  Prom  experiments  made 
some  years  since,  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
pence  of  burning  chamber-oil,  it 
appears  that  a  common  taper- 
lamp,  with  eight  cotton  threads  in 
the  wick,  consumed  in  one  hour 
tWtj  parts,  or  about  one-third  of 
an  ounce  of  spermaceti  oil,  which 
at  that  time  cost  2s.  6d.  per  gallon; 
so  that  the  expence  of  burning  for 
12  hours,  amounted  to  4'57  tar- 
things,  or  about  1  \  of. a  penny. 
The  light  emitted  by  such  lamp, 
was  as  clear  and  bright  as  that 
yielded  by  candles,  which  run  from 
eight  to  ten  in  tlie  pound. — Subse- 
quent trials  were  made  with  M. 
Argand's  lamp;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  latter  will  con- 
tinue to  burn  three  hours  for  the 
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>alue  of  one  penny.  And  though 
a  candle,  when  newly  snuffed, 
may  appear  to  be  preferable,  yet 
the  lamp  is  ultimately  superior, 
both  for  steadiness  and  durability 
©flight.  Nay,  one  good  lamp 
proved  equal  in  its  effect  to  half  a 
dozen  tallow  candles,  consisting  of 
six  in  the  pound,  the  expence  of 
which  was  eight-pence,  while  that 
of  the  lamp  amounted  only  to  tiuo- 
pence  halfpenny,  in  the  space  of 
seven  hours. 

LAMP-BLACK,  is  one  of  the 
black  colouring  matters,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  has  already  been 
stated,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

We  again  introduce  this  sub- 
stance, as  it  possesses  several  re- 
markable properties  :  thus,  lamp- 
black is  liable  to  undergo  spontane- 
ous inflammation,  if  it  be  kept  for 
some  time  closely  confined,  and  be 
afterwards  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
air :  tliere  have  been  instances  of 
its  taking  fire  in  shops,  and  occa- 
sioning the  most  distressing  scenes 
of  conflagration.  But,  when  lamp- 
black is  conibined  with  oil,  so  as 
to  form  a  black  varnish,  it  appears 
from  various  experiments,  tiiat  bo- 
dies painted  with  this  compound 
resist  the  effefts  of  eleftricity  in  a 
most  surprizing  degree  3  and  that 
they  have,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
even  repelled  lightning. 

In  179s,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  William  Row,  for  a  new- 
invented  mineral  lamp-black.  This 
is  obtained  from  pit  coal,  or  any 
other  kind  of  fossil  coal ;  the  black- 
est particles  arising  from  the  smoke 
of  which,  are  deposited  in  certain 
tubes,  or  receptacles,  whence  they 
are  removed  in  the  course  of  six  or 
eight  days,  and  packed  up  for  sale. 
For  the  particulars  of  this  unex- 
pired patent,  the  inquisitive  reader 
Will  consult  tlie  lOth  vol.  of  the 
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Repertory,  Sec.  where  tlie  process 
is  duly  specified. 

LAMPAS,  in  Farriery,  de- 
notes an  excrescence  in  the  roof  of 
a  horse's  mouth,  which  is  some- 
times so  luxuriant  that  it  grows 
above  the  teeth,  and  thus  prevents 
his  feeding. 

This  malady  may  be  cured  by 
cauterizing  the  flesh  with  a  hot 
iron ;  an  operation  which  should 
be  carefully  performed  by  a  skilful 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  lest  the  swell- 
ed part  be  penetrated  so  deep,  as  to 
scale  off  tlie  thin  bone  that  lies 
under  the  upper  bars :  after  having 
thus  extirpated  the  tumor,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  anoint  the  sore 
parts  with  burnt  alum  and  honey, 
which  form  a  very  proper  applica- 
tion to  an  ulcerated  mouth  in  ge- 
neral. 

LAMPREY,  or  Petromyzon,  L. 
a  genus  of  fish  comprising  three 
species,  which  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  back  fins. 

1.  The  viarinus,  or  Sea  Lam- 
prey, which,  in  shape,  resembles 
an  eel,  has  small  eyes,  covered  with 
a  light  blue  membrane,  and  the 
pupii  is  encompassed  with  a  gold- 
coloured  ring.  During  cold  wea- 
ther, tiiis  fish  conceals  itself  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  on  tjje  peb- 
bly edges  of  which  it  is  an  usual 
expedient  among  anglers,  to  form 
pits  extending  to  the  water-side  : 
into  these  a  little  blood  is  thrown, 
to  induce  the  lamprey  to  put  forth 
its  head  between  two  rocks.  As 
soon  as  tlie  hook,  which  is  to  be 
baited  with  crab,  or  some  other 
fish,  is  presented,  it  is  greedily 
swallowed,  and  thus  the  prey  is 
easily  taken,  ■  j 

2.  The  Jluviatilis,  or  Lesser. 
Lamprey  ;  tlie  mouth  of  which  is 
like  that  of  the  preceding,  but,  the 
colour  of  its  back  is  either  browa 

or 
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©r  dusky,  sometimes  mixed  with 
blue,  the  whole  underside  being 
silvery. 

These  fish  sometimes  grow  to 
the  length  of  ten  inches,  are  found 
in  the  rivers  Thames,  Severn,  and 
Dee ;  are  potted  with  the  larger 
kind,  and  occa>.ionalIy  preferred, on 
account  of  their  milder  flavour. — . 
Vast  quantities  are  taken  about 
Mortlake,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch, 
who  employ  them  as  bait  for  their 
cod  fishery.  It  is  computed  that 
above  430,000  have  in  one  season 
been  vended  to  them  at  40s.  per 
thousand ;  as  they  possess  the  se- 
cret of  preserving  the  lamprey  till 
the  turbot  fishery  commences. 

3.  The  Ironchialis,  or  Lam- 
tern,  which  is  found  in  the  Isis, 
near  Oxford,  and  other  British  ri- 
vers ;  it  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  the  body  does  not  exceed  the 
thickness  of  a  swan's  quill. — Un- 
like the  other  species,  lamperns 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mud, 
and  never  adhere  to  stones,  or  other 
matters. 

The  flesh  of  these  fish,  in  gene- 
ral, is  white,  fat,  soft,  and  easy  of 
digestion  :  it  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
and  is  not  less  nutritive,  though 
more  wholesome,  than  that  of  the 
eel :  those  of  a  large  size,  however, 
possess  a  superior  flavour. 

LAND,  in  general,  signifies  any 
kind  of  ground,  but  is  particularly 
applied  to  such  as  is  ploughed,  or 
tilled  for  agricultural  purposes. 

As  we  tnat,  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, of  the  different  methods  of 
cultivating  tliC  earth,  we  shall  at 
present  contine  our  attention  to  the 
proper  modes  in  which  waste,  or 
other  soils,  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously converted  from  a  natural 
^id  unprodudtive,  into  an  artificial 
state. 

The  best  method  of  meliorating 
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swampy  ground,  after  it  has  becii 
properly  drained,  is  to  pare  and 
burn  it.  Where'  the  earth,  how- 
ever, is  dty,  and  the  soil  or  mould 
so  thin  that  it  will  not  admit  of 
paring  the  surface,  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  bringing  it  into  tilth, 
will  be  to  plough  it  well,  and  turn 
the  grass-sods  inward.  As  soon  as 
the  new  surface  is  mellowed  with 
frost,  the  field  should  be  harrowed, 
in  order  to  fill  up  all  the  seams  : 
thus,  the  air  will  be  excluded,  and 
the  sod  become  perfectly  rotten. 
In  tliii  state,  it  ought  to  lie  during 
summer,  and  the  succeeding  win- 
ter 3  but  early  in  the  following 
May,  it  will  be  requisite  to  crosS" 
plough  the  whole,  after  which  the 
eartli  must  be  well  pulverized  witli 
a  brake-harrow,  and  thus  prepared' 
for  a  future  crop. 

Old  hcatk-landf  may  be  advan- 
tageously reclaimed  from  their  bar- 
ren condition,  by  first  passing  a 
drill  roller  over  them ;  after  which 
they  should  be  sown  \\\\h  oats  and 
grass-seeds  at  tlie  same  time. 
When  the  harvest  is  fi.nished,  the 
soil  is  dire6ted  to  he  fed  hard  w'lih 
sheep,  for  two  years ;  then  repeat- 
edly ploughed  and  harrowed,  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of 
cole-seed  :  this  vegetable  is  like- 
wise to  he  fed  off'  with  sheep,  and 
tiie  soil  worked  in  a  similar  manner 
tor  rye,  together  with  which  grain, 
seeds  are  again  to  be  sown.  Such 
crop  should  now  be  suffered  to  re- 
main as  a  layer,  tiil  it  can  be  well 
manured  with  marl,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  sixty  loads  per 
acre ;  after  which  it  may  be  -^ 
brought  into  a  regular  course  of 
tillage.  By  this  method,  U^e  whole 
flag  will  have  sufficient  time  to. 
putrefy,  and  the  soil  will  not  be 
easily  exhausted,  as  is  frequently' 
pradised  with  new  lands. 

Ground^ 
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•  Ground,  thus  managed,  has  been 
found  to  be  welJ  calculated  for 
buck-wheat ; — the  expence  of  ma- 
nuring it  with  clay,  or  marl,  varies 
from  2l.  to  41.  per  acre,  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  those  sub- 
stance* are  carried  from  the  pits. 
-  In  the  13  th  vol.  of  tlie  Transao 
tions  of  the  Society  fnr  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &"c.  Mr,  Rich. 
JRamsden  BKAMtEY  communicates 
the  most  beneficial  method  of  cul- 
tivating meadow  or  pasture  land, 
that  is  over-run  with  coarse  grasses, 
or  which  is  either  naturally,  or  has 
from  negleft  become,  rough  and 
uneven, — The  first  process  be  states 
to  be  paring,  after  which  a  small 
trench  should  be  dag,  in  which  a 
row  of  potatoe-sets  may  be  planted, 
and  slightly  covered  with  the  sods, 
serving  as  a  nourishment  to  tlie 
rising  crop,  wliile  they  greally  con- 
tribute to  form  a  light  soil. 

The  ground  is  next  to  be  com- 
pletely cleaned  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &:c. ;  tlien  sown  either 
with  oats  or  barley  in  the  ensuing 
•pring;  after  which  sixteen  bushels 
of  hay,  and  ten  pounds  of  clnver- 
s.eeds  per  acre,  should  be  uniformly 
scattered,  and  harrowed  in.  Thus, 
the  soil  will  be  rendered  ver)'  fertile 
for  the  culture  of  corn,  or  otlier 
grain  5  and  Mr,  Bramley  adds, 
that  the  paring  and  digging  (which 
cost  upon  an  average  about  31,  J  2s. 
per  acre)  atFord  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage to  tiie  crop,  as  amply  to 
compensate  for  the  additional  ex- 
pence  :  besides,  the  land  will  after- . 
wards  be  ready  for  cabbages,  car- 
rots, or  onious,  m  case  such  crops 
should  be  wanted ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  inequalities  in  the  ground,  they 
will,  by  this  raan.:gement,be  speedi- 
ly remedied. 

For  tlie  most  efteftual  method 
«f  breaking    up  and    meliprating 
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marshy,  or  moorish  soils,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  articles  Marsh  and 
Moor, 

In  the  year  IJgg,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  a  Mr,  Hayes,  for  his 
invention  of  various  machines  or 
implements  for  agricultural  pur-« 
poses,  upon  a  new  construttion. 
These  are  applicable  to  the  tillage 
and  culture  of  every  kind  of  soil, 
but,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed  here,  and  as  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  them  is  coufi  ned  to  the  pa  ten- 
tee,  we  purposely  omit  their  specifi- 
cation, and  refer  the  inquisitive 
reader  to  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Reper^ 
tory  of  Arts,  &c.  where  the  various 
articles  are  minuteiy  described,  and 
illustrated  by  an  engraving, 

LAND-DITCHING,  or  Hol- 
low-draining, is  practised  chief- 
ly in  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Hertford,  It  consists  in  digging 
both  main  and  side-drains,  similar 
to  those  generally  adopted  in  drain- 
ing laad  :  the  former  are  usually- 
made  from  22  to  24  inches,  the 
latter  from  20  to  22  inches,  in 
depth.  The  soil  is  previously 
ploughed ;  and  the  length  to  which 
the  main  diains  may  be  protracted, 
without  a  vent,  depends  upon  the 
situation  of  tlie  land  :  when  it  has 
a  regular  declivity,  the  most  pro- 
per metliod  will  be  to  carry  off  a^ 
much  water  as  possible,  by  means 
of  side-drains  ;  but,  it  the  ground 
be  irregular,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
form  additional  main-drains,  so  that 
ev.ry  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  valies,  into  which  the 
latter  must  often  be  conduded  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  length  of  the  side-drains 
varies  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  soil :  in  general,  they  need  not 
be  niore  than  one  rod  apart  iVom 
eacli  oilier }  though.  In  very  loose  _ 
or  porous  grounds^  they  may  be. ^ 
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dug  at  a  distance  of  one  rod  and  a 
half.  When  the  trench;  s  are  cut 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  they  are  filled 
up,  and  covered  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  straw  and  bushes.  The 
expencs  of  this  method  of  draining 
is  computed  to  be  nearly  31.  per 
acre. 

Land-ditching  not  only  carries 
©fF  the  water  from  wet  or  marshy 
soils,  but  also  meliorates  stiff  loamy 
clays ;  which,  being  thus  better 
enabled  to  resist  the  long-continu- 
ance of  moisture  on  their  surface 
during  the  winter,  promote  vege- 
tation very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  grass  is  rendered  of  a  sujierior 
qualit)'.  The  weeds,  &c.  change 
their  colour,  and  are  totally  di- 
vested of  their  rankness  ;  the  corn 
also  increases  both  in  quantity  and 
•weight,  —  Another  important  ad- 
vantage arising  from  this  praftice, 
is,  that  it  will  admit  of  the  soil  be- 
ing ploughed  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  spring,  and  later  in  autumn ; 
while  it  may  be  tilled  with  greater 
facility,  and  kept  clear  from  wetds 
at  a  very  small  expence. 

Lang  -de  -  bckuf.  See  Ox- 
tongue. 

LANGLTAGE,  signifies  the  ex- 
pression of  our  ideas,  and  their  dif- 
ferent relations,  by  means  of  arti- 
culate sounds. 

The  acquisition  of  languages  is 
an  objeft  of  great  importance. 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion 
concerning  their  origin,  we  shall 
briefly  observe,  that  the  power  of 
speech  is  not  naturally  acquired  j 
because,  when  considering  its  me- 
chanism, certain  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
such  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  lips, 
and  palate,  &c.  are  necessary  for 
uttering  sounds,  which  cannot  be 
imitated  by  persons  living  in  a  state 
of  Nature,  aad  wust,  therefore,  be 
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the  efFeft  of  art.     Hence  civil  io* 
ciety  alone  could   produce  a  Ian-- 
guage ;  and,  as  the  former  is  not . 
from  Nature,  or  coeval  with  the 
animal,  it  follows  tliat  botli  must- 
have  had  a  beginning. 

The  same  cause  that  first  pro-, 
duced  ide:is,  and  made  men  ra- 
tional creatures,  also  rendered  them; 
social  or  political,  and  in  process 
of  time  produced  all  the  arts  of 
life :  this  cause,  in  the  opinion  of' 
tlie  late  Lord  Monboddo,  is  no. 
other  than  the  necessities  of  human 
life.  These  are  either  the  want  of 
subsistence,  or  of  defence  against 
superior  force  and  violence ;  so 
that,  without  the  operation  of  one 
or  other  of  these  causes,  there 
never  would  have  been  society, 
language,  or  arts,  among  men. 

The  most  easy  and  coned  me- 
thod of  acquiring  languages,  is, 
however,  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  history  of  their  orighi. 
Singular  as  this  assertion  may  ap- 
pear to  many  of  our  readers,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  just  model, 
or  plan  of  teaching,  so  useful  an 
art  as  that  of  speech,  to  children 
or  adults,  has  long  been,  and  still 
remains,  a  great  desideratum.  And 
though  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
a  perfe6i  system  of  grammar,  yet 
many  excellent  treatises  have  been 
written  on  that  subjeft  by  ingeni* 
ous  men,  who  have,  indiuidually, 
contributed  to  render  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  more  familiar 
to  persons  of  ordinary  conception. 
Unfortunately,  however,  less  at- 
tention has,  in  general,  been  paid 
to  the  acquisition  of  modern  lan- 
guages, than  to  those  of  the  an- 
cients. Hence  we  may  confidently 
recommend  the  method  pursued  by 
Dr.  Egan  of  Greenwich,  on  whom 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragertient 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  1/87/  conltrred  a 
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.^old  medal,  for  teaching  jrouth  to 
Write  and  speak  Latiti  in  common 
•conversation,  both  fluently  and  cor- 
roftlyi  His  plan  is,  to  divest  in- 
Atru.'^ion  m"  that  harshness,  which 
•intimidates  juvenile  minds,  and  re- 
'tards  their  pr-ogress  in  learning. 
And  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  hours  of  amusement  subser- 
vient to  the  promotion  of  the  clas- 
sical part  of  education,  by  inducing 
his  pupils  to  speak  Latin  with  enual 
case  and  precision.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  he  prohibits  boys  of  a 
ierCain  standing,  fro  n  practising 
any  language  except  the  Latin  or 
.French  ;  and  a  mark  is  circulated, 
for  the  prevention  of  solecisms  and 
barbarous  exp-essions.  If  a  pupil, 
who  has  this  mark,  hear  another 
speak  ungrammatically,  it  is  passed 
to  the  latter,  and  he  who  receives 
such  mark  most  frequently  in  the 
cotirse  of  tlie  day,  inp urs  a  small 
fine.  To  avoid  this  penalty.  Dr. 
E.'s  scholars  pay  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  words,  the  construc- 
tion of  their  sentences,  as  well  as 
the  style,  purity>  and  harmony  of 
tlieir  ditirtion. 

Thus  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  and  expence  is  saved,  inde- 
pendently of  the  numerous  other 
beneficial  consequences  that  result 
from  t:,is  plan,  as  it  may  be  easily 
applied  to  the  different  living  ;an- 
guages.  Hence  it  well  deserves  to 
be  more  generally  known,  and 
adopted  in  tho-^e  sc  oos  where 
jears  are  wasted  by  the  old  meihod, 
•which  is  comparatively  absurd. 

The  English  language  undoubt- 
edly possesses  a  superior  degree  of 
excellence,  blelided  with  a  greater 
.number  of  defects,  than  that  of 
every  other  nation  in  Europe. 
Bo  d  and  energetic,  it  is  admiraoly 
culcuJatod  glU^  for  hi^itoiy  and  Uie 


drama  :  at  tbe  same  tirrie,  frorrt  its 
smoothness  and  copiousness,  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  tb?  different 
branches  of  poetry,  Bdt,  with 
all  these  advantages,  it  labours 
under  an  infinity  af  raonosyila- 
bles,  ^«■hich  will  ever  prevent  it 
from  attaining  that  s^;9'elling  ful- 
ness of  sound,  which  so  essentially 
Contributes  to  produce  both  har- 
monious dignity  and  graceful  ca- 
dences in  literary  conjposition.  To 
this  imperfection  must  be  aJ  led 
tha  letter  s,  which,  by  its  very  fre- 
quent and  inevilabl  recurrence, 
communicates  to  the  whole  such  a 
general  hiss,  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
impleasant  to  rvcry  impartial  per- 
son, who  iias  the  least  conception 
of  musical  hairaony.  W-  have 
neither  room,  njr  ail  op])  jriunity 
of  pointing  out  a  remedy  foi-  this 
harsh  iess  ;  yet,  if  the  sy  lable  e'nj 
which  was  f )rmcrly  appended  to 
the  plural  number,  were  restored 
to  its  ancient  place,  we  presume 
that  many  of  the  diliiculiies  Wi/ald 
be  removed  ;  a  .d  that,  trifling  as 
this  alteiat  on  may  appear,  the  lan- 
guaj^^e  would  thus  Le  greatly  ira- 
prov  d. 

LANTHORN,  orLAVXERN,  a 
well-known  contrivance,  which 
serves  to  carry  a  candle,  without 
exposmg  it  to  the  air,  or  otherwise 
incurring  danger. 

Lanthorns  are  usually  made  of 
glass,  horn,  or  other  transparent 
matter,  for  the  transmission  of 
1  gilt ;  but,  if  they  were  covered 
externally  with  thin  wire-wof'c, 
many  accidents  might  be  prevented 
in  stables  and  barns,  as  the  Ian- 
thorn,-,  m  ght  thus  be  rendered  less 
liable  to  injury  from  external  ac- 
cidents, while  the  commumcatioa 
of  light  would  not  be  mateiially 
impeded. 

LAPWING,  or  Tringa  FaneU 

F3  bis. 
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Iks,  L.  a  British  bird,  distinguished 
by  its  black  bill,  crown  of  the  head, 
crest,  and  throat ;  red  legs,  black 
and  white  wings  and  tail :  it  is 
above  12  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  eight  ounces. 

The  female  of  this  bird  con- 
strues her  nest  with  a  few  bents, 
and  deposits  four  eggs  of  an  olive 
shade,  spotted  with  black  :  these 
are,  on  account  of  their  delicacy, 
much  esteemed,  and  sold  by  the 
London  poulterers  for  three  shil- 
lings and  upwards  the  dozen. 

During  winter,  lapwings  fre- 
quent fens  and  marsliy  places, 
vbere  they  join  in  numerous 
flocks ;  and,  though  remarkably 
shy,  are  then  easily  taken  in  nets 
similar  to  those  employed  for  catch- 
ing ruffs.  They  are  not  preserved 
for  fattening,  but  killed  when 
caught :  their  flesh  is  very  palat- 
able and  nutritious. 

LARCH-TREE,  or  Pirns  La- 
rix,  L.  one  of  the  most  valuable 
exotics,  which  was  introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  Alps  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  and  has 
been  lately  cultivated  with  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  larch  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
but  it  flourishes  most  luxuriantly 
on  cold  and  giaveily  lands,  or  such 
as  are  neither  too  stiff"  nor  too  dryj 
provided  its  roots  can  penetrate 
through  the  soil  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds 
first  put  in  a  light  earth  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  young 
plants  are  usually  removed  to  those 
spots  where  they  are  destined  to 
remain.  This  useful  tree  should 
be  transplanted  immediately  after 
shedding  its  leaves :  during  the 
first  four  years,  it  grows  sjowly, 
:jnd  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in 
height ;  but  in  the  course  of  20, 
Li.  will  surj^ass  both  in  lengtJi  and 
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girth,  a  fir-tree  40  years  old ;  Sf 
the  age  of  24,  it  is,  in  general, 
from  50  to  Oo  feet  higli  ;  and,"  in 
50  or  60  years,  it  often  attains  the 
height  of  120. 

The  most  proper  season  for  fell- 
ing the  larch,  is  in  the  month  of 
July  J  because  the  liquid  which 
oozes  from  the  tree  at  that  time, 
is  speedily  changtd  into  a  gummy- 
resinous  matter,  so  that  the  wood 
is  not  drained  so  much  as  at  other 
seasons,  but  hardens,  and  may  thus 
be  sooner  employed. 

The  larch  is  of  singular  utility 
for  various  purposes,  in  which  du- 
rability and  stiength  are  required. 
Hence  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  fof 
ship-masts  and  the  building  of  ves- 
sels, or  for  strengthening  the  wood- 
en frame-work  of  bridges  ;  for  it 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
greater  weight  tljan  tlie  oak  itself, 
and  almost  petrifies  under  water. 
It  also  resists  the  intemperature  of 
our  climate,  and  is  of  excellent 
service  for  gates,  pales,  and  other 
works  which  are  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

Larch  timber  is  equally  durable 
within  doors ;  and  houses  con- 
structed widi  it,  have  a  whitish 
cast  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  ;  after  which  the  outside  be- 
comes black,  while  all  the  joints 
and  crevices  are  firmly  closed  with 
the  resin  exlraded  from  the  pores 
of  tlie  wood  by  tlie  heat  of  the 
sun  j  and  which,  being,  hardened 
by  the  air,  forms  a  kind  of  bright 
varnish,  tJiat  has  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance.— Nor  is  there  any  wood 
which  atfords  such  durable  pipe- 
staves  for  casks,  while  the  flavour 
of  the  wine  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served and  improved. — Its  trunk, 
when  perforated  aud  tapped  be- 
tween the  months  of  March  and 
September^  yields  the  purest  Fcnt- 
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tian  tarpentine,  that  is  of  consider- 
able use  in  medicine.  Its  large 
branches  produce  small  sweetish 
grains,  resembling  sugar  ;  and 
which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  manna,  from  their  possessing 
similar  purgative  properties  with 
that  drug. 

The  larch  is  likewise  an  excel- 
lent nurse  to  the  more  teader  trees ; 
as  it  is  furnished  with  several  small, 
pliant  branches  abounding  with 
leaves  ;  which,  from  their  flexibili- 
ty, readily  yield  to  the  coniiguous 
trees,  admit  rain  more  easily  than 
Scotch  firs,  and  receive  no  injury 
from  inclement  snowy  winters ; 
when  the  branches  of  the  latter  are 
frequently  stunted,  and  the  trees 
themselves  totally  destroyed. 

Beside  tlie  manifold  uses  to  which 
this  inestimable  tree  is  subservient, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  additional 
fads,  chiefly  exti'aded  from  foreign 
writers,  with  the  confident  hope  of 
promoting  its  more  general  cul- 
t-ure. — From  the  inner  rind  or  bark 
of  the  Jarch,  the  Russians  manu- 
facture fine  white  gloves,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  made  of  the  most 
delicate  chamois.,  while  they  are 
stronger,  cooler,  and  more  plea- 
sant for  wearing  in  the  summer. 
• — A  gummy  matter,  partaking 
of  the  properties  of  animal  glue, 
and  vegetable  mucilage,  is  obtained 
Ijy  a  curious  process  from  the  sap 
of  this  tree ;  and  which  greatly  re- 
sembles tiie  gum  arable  or  Senegal, 
though  it  is  of  a  brown  colour;  it 
is  known  in  Russia  by  the  name  of 
Oreiiherg  Gum.  Pallas  informs 
us,  that  the  untutored  natives  cut 
a  hole  at  one  side  of  the  trunk,  near 
its  root,  then  burn  the  wood  to  the 
very  pith,  by  applying  combustible 
materials  :  in  coust;quence  of-  the 
heat  thus  _<  nerated,  the  circulating 
jnedullafy  juice  descends  iii  drops. 
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which  concrete  into  a  transparent 
gum,  forming  various  fanciful  con- 
figurations.— In  countries  where  die 
larch-tree  abounds,  its  firm  and 
cpmpa(^  wood  (a  cubic  foot  of 
which,  or  1-14  solid  inches,  weighs 
41  pounds,  and  exceeds  that  of  the 
fir  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  7), 
affords  a  very  superior  charcoal  : 
this,  likewise,  in  quantity,  mea- 
sured one-third  more  than  that 
burnt  from  the  fir-tree  .:  and  its 
specific  gravity,  on  weighing  and 
balancing  it  with  the  latter,  was 
as  8  to  5.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able, that  the  larch  contains  more 
aqueous  ingredients  than  the  fir- 
tree,  insomuch  that  five  measures 
of  the  oily  water  collected  during 
the  combustion  of  the  former, 
yielded,  on  evaporation,  only  31- 
ounces  of  pitch  ;  whereas  four  and 
a  half  measures  of  the  latter,  pro- 
duced 4  ounces. — Buildings  eretSt- 
ed  of  larch  wood,  have  been  ob- 
served to  remain  sound  for  200 
years ;  as  it  is  Eminently  adapted 
to  resist  the  efieds  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, while  it  is  exempt  from  the 
depredations  of  the  worm  :  lience 
it  is  peculiarly  excellent  for  shin- 
gles ;  but,  on  account  of  its  com- 
bustible nature,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  prepare  them  in  the 
manner  direded  by  Mr.  Knox, 
vol.  li.  p.  283,  and'  foil. — Lastly, 
the  baric  and  other  parts  of  this 
profitable  tree,  have  been  found, 
by  experiment,  to  be  pnjper  subf 
stitutes  for  that  of  the  or.k. 

LARK,  or  Jiaiida,  L.  a  genus 
of  birds  comprising  twenty-eight 
Species,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able are :  -'  . 

1.  The  arvensis,  or  Common 
Sky-lakk;  a  long-lived,  and  hardy 
bird,  mounting  high,  raising  its, 
notes  as  it  soars,  and  lowering  them 
as  it  descends.    It  i$  remarkable, 
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that  thif5,  and  the  following  species, 
are  tlie  only  known  creatures  that 
sing  during  their  flight. — ^The  fe- 
nicile  sky-lark  constru6ts  her  nest 
in  fields  produ6tive  of  high  grass, 
pr  in  marshes,  on  the  ground,  be- 
neath some  clod  ;  forming  it  of 
hay,  dry  fibres,  &c. :  she  deposits 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  produces 
young  ones  three,  and  often  four 
times  in  a  year. — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dunstable,  these  birds  are 
taken  in  great  numbers,  from  the 
14th  of  September  to  the  25  ;h  of 
J^ebruar)'^;  during  which  time  about 
4000  dozens  a:e  caught,  to  supply 
the  mnrkets  ot  the  metropolis. 

2.  The  arborea,  or  Woob-labi^, 
15  distinguished  by  an  annular  while 
fillet  about  (he  head.  It  is  of  in- 
ferior size,  and  its  notes  are  weaker 
and  less  musical.  This  little  war- 
bler, when  in  the  cage,  often  strives 
to  excel  the  nightingale ;  and,  if 
not  speedily  removed  from  the 
place  where  he  is  suspended,  will 
certainly  fall  a  vi6tini  to  emulation. 

Wood-larks  perch  on  trees,  and 
their  whistle  resembles  that  of  a 
tlack-bird  ;  the  female  builds  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  and  furnishes 
it  externally  with  moss,  but  inter- 
nally with  dried  bent-grass,  &c.  She 
Jays  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  colour, 
interspersed  witii  deepbrown  s{K>ts. 
5?he  common  food  of  young  larks 
reared  in  an  aviary,  is  a  hen's  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  chopped  or  grated 
very  fine,  together  with  the  crumb 
of  bread,  and  hemp-seed ;  but,  if 
diseased,  a  few  wood-lice  may  be 
given  them  :  a  little  liquorice,  and 
is  blade  of  saffron,  may  also  be  in- 
fused in  their  water,  which  will 
pontTibute  to  their  spet-dy  recovery. 

Method  of  catching  Larks : — The 
usual  pra6tii  e  of  taking  these  birds 
\&,  by  tramjnels,  pr  a  kind  of  nets, 
gsiierajl^  35  j^ardis  ia  length,  and 
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about  6  yards  in  breadth,  haTinff 
six  ribs  of  pack  thread,  which  are 
fastened  on  two  poles,  about  six-^ 
teen  fcpt  long.  After  selecting  the 
darkest  night  for  this  sport,  the  net 
is  to  be  drawn  over  the  groun  ]  hj 
two  men,  who  frequently  drop  it, 
lest  they  should  pass  over  the  birds  j 
as  soon  gs  the  latter  are  perceived 
to  fiy  up  against  the  trammel,  it  is 
instantly  clapped  down,  and  thus 
the  larks  are  secured. — ^This  net  is 
also  well  calculated  for  catching 
various  other  kinds  of  birds,  such 
as  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks, 
&c. 

LARK-SPUR,  or  Delphinium, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
14  species,  one  of  which  only  is 
indigenous;  namely,  the  consolida, 
orWiJd  Lark-spur;  Field  Lark-spur, 
or  Lark's-heel :  it  grows  in  corn- 
fields, and  flowers  from  the  month 
of  June  to  September. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  petals 
of  this  plant  imparts  a  green  co- 
lour ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum,  will  produce  a  good 
blue  ink. — The  seeds  are  acrid  and 
poisonous. — Sheep  and  goats  eat 
the  lark-spur ;  horses  do  i;ot  relish 
it ;  while  cows  and  swine  totady 
refuse  it. — Bees  are  remaikably  at- 
tached to  its  flowers,  which  are 
hkewise  gathered  by  the  country- 
people  of  Germany,  cut  small,  and 
mixed  with  tobacco  ;  as  they  are 
said  to  improve  its  fiav(;ur,      ^ 

Lassitude.     See  Debilitt. 

LA'iH,  in  building,  a  long, 
thin,  narrow  slip  of  wood,  vhich 
is  nailed  on  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  in 
order  to  support  its  covering. 

Laths  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  accordir^g  as  they  consist 
of  difi^erent  kinds  of  w  ood :  viz. 
1 .  Such  as  are  formed  of  heart  of 
oak,  and  which  are  used  only  for 
tiling;  2.  Sap;  and 3.  Deal-laths ', 
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both  of  which  are  employed  ex- 
clasively  for  ceiling  and  making 
p;irtitions.  They  are  firther  dis- 
tinguished, With  respedl  to  their 
length,  uMo^five- feet ,  four-feet ,  and 
three-feet  lafhs,  though  the  statute 
allows  only  lalhs  of  two  lengths, 
ilamely,  those  of  five,  and  three- 
feet  :  each  of  the.->e  is  diredeJ  to 
be  an  incli  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thickness. — 
For  an  exctllent  method  of  laying 
laths,  so  as  to  make  them  fire- 
proof the  reader  will  consult  p. 
281  of  our  2d  volume. 

Ljths  are  sold  by  the  bundle, 
which  is  generally  called  a  hun- 
dred; it  should  beobservtd,  how- 
ever, that  seven  score,  or  140,  are 
computed  in  the  imncired  for  tl.ree- 
l«et  laths;  six  score,  or  120,  in 
such  as  are  four  feet  in  lengih  ; 
and  for  those  whirh  are  denomi- 
nated five-feet,  a  full  hundred,  or 
fivescore. 

LATH-BRICKS  are  a  particu- 
lar kindof  that  article,  made  in  the 
county  of  Slatford,  and  other  parts 
of  Britain  :  they  are  22  inches  in 
length,  and  6  inches  in  breadth, 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  laths 
or  spars,  and  supported  by  ])i!lars 
in  casts,  for  the  drying  of  malt. — 
This  excellent  contjivance  deserves 
to  be  more  gejeraily  known  ;  for, 
independently  of  the  security  «  hich 
lath-bricks  afrbrd  against  lire,  they 
retain  heat  much  longer  than 
wooden-lathsj  and,  aft  r  having 
been  once  thoroughly  warmed, 
they  require  a  very  moderate  lire, 
to  preserve  the  proper  temperature. 

LATHE,  a  very  useful  engine 
for  turning  wood,  ivory,  metals, 
and  other  hard  substances. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument 
is  ot  great  iintiquity,  for,  according 
to  Virgil,  the  ancients  availed 
themselves  of  it,  jii  foimiiig  vjiriouS 
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kinds  of  vases,  which  they  enrich- 
ed with  figures  and  ornaments  in 
basso-relievo.— -It  is  composed  of 
'  two  wooden  cheeks  or  sides,  paral- 
lel to  tlie  horizon,  with  a  groove 
between  them  :  perpendicular  to 
these  are  two  other  pieces,  called 
puppets,  constructed  so  as  to  slide 
between  the  cheeks,  having  two 
points  meeting  the  opposite  central 
sides  or  ends  of  the  article  intended 
to  be  wor  ed,  so  as  to  sustain  iti 
thus,  the  piece  is  turned  round  in 
both  directions,  by  means  of  a  cord 
attached  to  it,  fastened  above  to 
the  end  of  a  pliable  pole,  and  un- 
derneath to  a  treadle  or  board, 
which  is  moved  by  the  foot.  To 
such  apparatus,  a  rest  is  also  sub- 
joined, which  suppoi  ts  the  instru- 
ment, and  keeps  it  steady. — ^This 
useful  machine  has  lately  been 
nnich  improved,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  a  variety 
of  lathes  manulactuied  of  steel 
in  the  metropoHs,  ad  dei^igned 
chiefly  for  private  use  and  exercise; 
among  which,  for  neat  ess  and 
simplicity,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  those  contrived 
by  Mr.  Holtzapfel,  an  ingenious 
young  artist,  of  Long-acre. 

With  respeft  to  the  manner  of 
applying  this  curious  instrument  to 
the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Turning. 

Lattin,  or  Latten.  See  Block 
Tin. 

Laudanum.     See  Opiums 

LAVENDER,  or  Lavandula,  L, 
an  exotfc  genu.->of  pi:  nts,  compris- 
ing seven  species  ;  the  principal  of 
"which  is  theip/ca,Laveiider-spike, 
or  Common  Lavender  :  it  flowers 
in  the  month  of  July. 

ThiS  herb  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated :  in  March  or  April,  take  a 
quantity  of  slips,  or  cuttings,  from 
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three  to  four  inches  long  ;  having 
stripp?  d  off  the  lower  leaves,  plant 
them  in  a  shady  border,  four  inches 
apart.  If  occasionally  watered  in 
dry  weather,  they  may  be  trans- 
planted early  in  autumn ;  remov- 
ing them,  if  possible,  with  balls  of 
earth, — When  they  are  intended 
for  a  crop,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
set  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet 
separate,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  frpm  each  other  j  but,  if 
de!?tined  for  the  shrubbery,  they 
should  be  planted  singly,  at  proper 
distances. 

Lavender  is  employed  both  for 
rnedicinal  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  tiowers  should  be  gathered  in 
July,  when  the   spikes  being  cut 
off  close  10  the  stem,  in  a  dry  day, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles,  are  much 
esteemed,  not  only  for  tiieir  grate- 
ful odour,  when  deposited  inchests, 
or  boxes,  among  hnenj  but  chiefly 
for  preventing  the  depredations  of 
moths  and  other  insefts. — By  dis- 
tilling tliese  flowers,  they  yield  a 
compound  spirit,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable service  in  palsies,  verti- 
goes, lethargies,  tremors,  &c.    The 
distilled  oil  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  die  pediculi  inguinales, 
and  other  cutaneous  vermin.     If 
soft,  spongy  paper  be   dipped  in 
this  oil,  and  applied  at  night  to  the 
part§  infested  with  the  inse6ts,  they 
will,  according  to  Geoffroy,  be 
found  dead  in  the  morning. 

LAVENDER-THRIFf,  or  Sea 
Lavendkr,  Statice  Limonium,  L. 
an  indigenous  perennial  plant.^row- 
jng  on  tlie  sea-shore ;  in  salt- 
niarshes  j  and  the  fissures  or  clefts 
of  rocks,  near  the  sea-coast ;  it  is 
in  flower  from  July  to  September. 
Ihis  vegeta|jle  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  tanners,  on  account  of 
its  red,  astringent  root,  called,  by 
the  Russians,  Kermekj  and  from 
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which  they  prepare  that  valuable- 
kind  of  leather  distinguished  by  its 
peculiarly  strong,  though  not  un- 
grateful odour,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent termed  Juften. — Gulden- 
STAEDT,  in  his  Travels  through 
Russia,  observes,  that  on  tlie  coast 
near  Azof,  he  met  with  a  tan- 
work  in  which  the  root  of  the  Sea- 
Lavender  was  employed  in  dress- 
ing tlie  hides  of  oxen,  both  for  the 
celebrated  Russia,  and  common 
sole-leather.  The  roots  are  previ- 
ously dried  in  the  sun,  and  finely 
pulverized :  next,  the  hides  are 
cleaned  with  ashes  obtained  fromi 
the  roots  of  the  oak,  and  suffered 
to  lie  a  month  in  this  preparatory 
lixivium  ;  after  which  they  are  im- 
mersed into  tlie  liquor  made  of  the 
pounded  roots  before  mentioned. 
He  adds,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  this  root  proving  a  com- 
plete substitute  lor  the  more  expen- 
sive oak-bark. 

LAUGHTER,  a  sudden  and 
convulsive  expression  of  mirth,  per 
cuhar  to  the  countenance  of  man  ; 
and  which  is  occasioned  b}'^  some; 
objed  that  surprizes  tlie  fancy. 

This  emotion,  however,  more 
frequently  arises  from  an  unex- 
pefted  disappointment  of  the  mind, 
while  its  attention  is  arrested  by  an 
objedt  apparently  of  great  import- 
ance ;  but  suddenly  terminating  in 
ridicule,  or  insignificance, — With 
respeft  to  its  influence  on  the  body, 
moderate  laughter  is  very  benefi- 
cial ;  for  it  contributes  to  promi)te 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  and  has  fiequently  re- 
moved colics,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  similar  complaints.  Various 
instances  have  likewise  occurred,  in 
which  deep-seated  ulcers  of  the 
lungs  and  liver,  that  could  not  be 
relieved  by  any  remedies,  bursted, 
and  were  perfeftly  cured  by  a  fit  of 
laughter. 
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laughter,  artificially  excited.  Be- 
side the  pleasing  sensations  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  this  aftec- 
tion  powerfully  operates  on  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  an  i  greatly  con- 
U'ibutes  to  the  assimilation  of  food. 

Laurel,     See  Bay-tree. 

LAXATIVES,  or  Aperient 
Medicines,  are  such  as  promote 
3  loose  stale  or  disposition  of  the 
bowels,  for  the  more  easy  and  re- 
gular evacuation  of  the  feces.  On 
account  of  the  gradual  effed  which 
laxatives  produce  on  the  body,  they 
are  distinguished  from  tl.e  more 
powerful  or  drastic  purges,  which 
operate  more  speedily.  Hence, 
with  the  former  intention,  castor- 
oil,  or  cold-drawn  linseed-oil,  are 
alike  calculated  tp  atford  relief, 
especially  if  they  be  taken  in  small 
doses,  such  as  a  table-spoonful 
every  hour,  with  a  draught  of  warm 
ale,  till  they  mildly  operate. — ^As, 
however,  the  ditl'erence  between 
Uiese,  and  tlie  more  brisk  cathar- 
tics, greatly  depends  on  the  man- 
ner of  administering  them,  we  shall 
communicate  a  few  observations  on 
both,  under  the  article,  Purga- 
tives. 

LAYERS,  in  horticulture,  de- 
mote certain  tender  shoots  or  sprigs 
of  trees,  wliich  are  buried  or  depo 
sited  in  the  ground,  till  they  have 
taken  root}  wlieii  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  stock,  and 
become  distinA  plants. 

The  method  of  propagating  trees 
by  layers,  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowin_  manner ;  A  small  cut  or  slit 
is  first  to  be  made  in  the  branches, 
which  hhould  then  be  laid  about 
half  a  fotjt  deep,  in  light,  rich 
mould,  and  gently  watered;  but, 
if  they  do  not  retain  the  position  in 
•which  they  were  placed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fasten  them  dovyn  with 
V'ooden  hooks. 
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The  best  season  for  propagating 
layers  is,  for  evergreens,  towards 
the  end  of  August;  and  for  de- 
ciduous trees,  in  the  beginning 
of  February  :,  after  having  taken 
root,  they  may  be  separated  from 
tlie  parent  st(x;k,  and  planted  out 
in  the  succeeding  winter.  Some 
horticulturists,  however,  recom- 
mend stripping  off  the  rind  or 
bark ;  others  direft  the  branch  to 
be  twisted,  previously  to  setting  it 
in  the  ground  ;  but  these  operations 
are  nut  essentially  requisite,  as  the 
layers  will  flourish,  if  proper  atten- 
tion be  paid,  to  water  them  regu- 
larly during  their  early  growth. 

LAZAllETTO,  or  Lazak- 
HousE,  signifies  a  public  building 
similar  to  a  hos{)ital ;  and  which  is 
intended  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  are  infected  with  contagious 
distempers.  It  is  also  more  parti- 
cularly applied  to  edifices  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
taining and  purifving  such  persons 
as  arrive  from  places  or  countries, 
which  are  apprehended  to  be  in- 
fe6ted  with  the  plague. 

There  are  several  institutions  of 
this  nature  in  the  Italian  and  otl^er 
ports,  conneded  with  the  Levant; 
but  (/i/arantine  is,  in  general,  so 
negligently  performed,  tliat  the 
merchandizr'  often  arrives  at  the 
place  of  its  destination,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  embarked. 
Such  abuse  loudly  calls  tor  legisla- 
tive interference  ;  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  a  lazaretto  were 
established  in  every  sea-port  town  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom,  where  vessels 
returning  from  the  Mediterranean 
discharge  their  ditterent  cargoes. — 
In  the  mean  time,  we  seriously 
recommend  the  following  simple 
expedient  to  all  country  manulac- 
turcrs  ;  namely,  that  they  should 
^ways  station  themselves  and  their 
workmen 
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workmen  to  the  windward,  when 
they  open  bales  of  Turkey  cotton, 
whic!i  have  ntjt  been  unpacked 
since  th?y  were  shipped,  perhaps 
daring  the  j>revalence  of  the  plague. 
This  easy  kind  of  attention  will 
Bot  occasion  great  loss  of  time,  or 
any  additional  expence ;  while  it 
doubtless  tends  to  avert  impending, 
though  distant  danger,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  that  dread- 
ful seourge,  the  plngue. 

LEA.,  a  measure  used  in  some 
parts  of  England,  to  express  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  yarn. — The  statute 
22  Cah.  II.  directs  a  lea  of  yarn, 
at  Kidderminster,  to  contain  two 
hundred  threads,  on  reels  that  are 
four  yards  in  circumference. 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfect 
ftietals,  is  of  a  dull  white,  inclin- 
ing to  a  blue  colour;  and,  though 
the;  least  duftile  and  sonorous,  it  is 
the  heaviest  of  metallic  bodies,  ex- 
cepting mercury,  gold,  and  platina. 

Lead  is  found  in  various  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  abounds  in  England, 
eispecinlly  in  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Devon.  When  dug  out  of  tJie 
earth,  it  is  crushed  in  a  miil,  and 
emtited  in  a  manner  similar  to 
iron-ore,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 

A  patent  was  gran  ted  in  1779> 
to  Mr,  "W.  Roe,  for  his  ntw-in- 
Tentrd  process  of  extrafting  sul- 
phur from  poor  lerd  ores,  and  ren- 
dering these  as  valuable,  and  sale- 
sble,  as  any  other  ores  of  this 
metal.— As  tliis  patent  is  now  ej.- 
jrtreQ,  and  tl  e  principle  of  the  in- 
ventor is  equally  simple  and  inge- 
nious, we  trust  it  is,  or  will  be, 
generally  adopted  in  our  smelting- 
iiouses  :  the  inquisitive  reader  will 
f  nd  it  fully  specified  in  the  6th 
Tr>l.  of  the  "  lieperiory  (J'Jrls  and 
Mnmtfa^ures." 

Lti;d  is  en:ployecl  in  making  va- 
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rious  vessels,  such  as  cistenw  for 
water,  large  btilcrs  for  chemical 
purposes,  &c.  Considerab'e  quan- 
tities are  likewise  used  in  the  cast- 
ing ol  shot,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  in  1/52,  to  Mr.  William 
Watts,  in  consequence  of  his 
invention  of  gra  ;ulating  lead  solid 
throughout,  without  those  imper- 
fections which  other  kinds  of  shot 
usually  present  on  their  surface.— 
Ihe  patentee  diretts  20  cwt.  of 
soft  pig-lead  to  be  melted  in  an 
iron  pot,  round  the  edge  of  which, 
a  peck  of  coal -ashes  is  to  be  strew- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
so  as  to  leave  the  middle  of  the 
latter  exposed.  Forty  pounds  of 
arsenic  are  next  to  be  added  to  the 
uncovered  lead,  and  the  pot  closely 
shut;  the  edges  of  the  lid  being 
carefully  luted  with  mortar,  clay, 
or  otlier  cement,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  tlie  arsenic. 
A  brisk  lire  is  then  kindled,  so 
that  the  two  substances  hiay  be 
properly  incorporated  ;  when  the 
metal  ought  to  be  skimmed  and 
laded  into  moulds,  that  it  may  cool 
in  the  form  of  ingots  or  bars, 
which,  wiicn  cold,  are  called  slug^ 
or  poisoned  metal. — 30  cwt,  of  soft 
pig-lead  (according  to  the  quantity 
Ct  shot  intended  to  be  n)anufactur- 
ed)  are  next  to  be  melted  in  the 
manner  above  directed ;  and,  when 
it  is  completely  liquefied,  one  of 
the  ingots  or  bars  of  slag  must  be 
added :  as  so(m  as  the  vi  hole  is 
ccmbintd,  a  sn:all  quantity  of  the 
liquid  metal  is  to  be  ta.  en  out 
with  a  ladle,  and  dropped  trom  (i 
height  of  about  two  Icet  into  the 
water.  Il  the  shot  be  not  perfectly 
round,  it  will  be  nectssaiy  to  add 
more  slag,  till  it  drops  in  a  globu- 
lar form,  lie  metal  is  next  skim- 
med, and  the  scum  poured  into  an 
iron   or  copper  frame  periorated 

with 
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with  round  holes,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  shot  designed  3  die 
scum  is  then'to  b^  sqarezed  while 
soft,  through  th.=  frame,  into  which 
the  liquid  should  be  jjoared,  and 
drop.jed  t  rough  die  holes.  For 
the  smallest  shot,  the  fiatne  must 
be  at  least  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
and  for  the  largest,  about  150  feet  j 
the  height  being  increased  or  dimi- 
nished, in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  shot. 

T.  ere  are  various  other  pur- 
poses to  which  lead  is  usefully  ap- 
plied :  it  unites  with  almost  every 
metal,  except  iron ;  but,  if  both 
metals  be  exposed  to  the  fire  in 
a  proper  vessel,  the  former- sco- 
rihes  the  latter,  and  melts  with  the 
calx  into  a  dark  coloured  glass. 
On  account  of  this  property  of 
vitrifying  the  imperfeft  metals,  lead 
is  often  used  in  the  purification  of 
gold  and  silver,  neither  of  wMch 
combine  with  it,  but  remain  pure 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cupel. — It  is 
also  frequently  employed  by  un- 
jJrincipled  dealers,  for  correcting 
the  rancidity  of  damaged  raj)e-seed 
<rils,  and  those  of  almonds  or  olives. 
This  dangerous  abuse  may  be  dis- 
covered, by  mixing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  euspcfted  oil  widi  a 
solution  of  orpiment,  or  liver  of 
sulphur,  in  lime-water :  as,  on 
shaking  the  two  liquids  together, 
and  suftVring  them  to  subside,  the 
oil  will,  if  it  be  adulterated  widi 
lead,  acquire  ah  orange-red  colour; 
but,  if  it  be  pure,  it  will  assucne 
only  a  pale  yellowish  shade.  A 
similar  pt-rnicious  fraud  is  prac- 
tised with  acid  wines,  whicfi  dis- 
solve a  BufHcient  portion  of  lead, 
so  as  to  acquire  a  swx'etish  taste  : 
this  may  be  deteded  by  means  of 
the  same  solution,  which  forms  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  different  li- 
quid tests  soW  for  tliat  purpose. 
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Lead,  when  taken  or  inhaled 
into  the  human  body,  is  produc- 
tive of  various  fatal  disorders,  to 
\vhich  miners,  potters,  and  all  other 
persons  concerned  in  its  manu- 
facture, are  peculiarly  subject. 
Hence  culinary  vessels,  or  other 
domestic  utensils  made  of  this  me- 
tal, are  highly  objeC-tio'iabie,  espe- 
cially if  ti^ey  are  inten<led  to  coii«« 
tain  cyder  or  other  acid  liquor.  To 
this  cause  the  Devonshire  cn/ic  is 
justly  attributed ;  lor  great  quanti- 
ties of  cyder  aie,  in  ti^at  county, 
kept  in  vessels,  consisting  either 
wholly  of  lead,  or  such  as  are  sol- 
dt'red  widi  this  pernicious  metal. 
The  diy  hellij-ach  of  the  West  In- 
dies is  of  tlie  same  origin,  and  is' 
occasioned  by  distilling  rum  dirough 
leaden  Wiyriiis, 

In  the-,e  dreadful  complaints,  tlie 
patieucis  seized  with  an  acute  spas- 
modic pain  in  the  stomach,  which 
extends  gradually  lo  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal  :  the  bowels  are  fre- 
quendy  inverted  and  drawn  to- 
wards the  spine,  so  as  to  render  the 
application  of  clysters  impractica- 
ble. At  the  same  time,  a  most 
obstinate  costiveness  prevails  ;  and 
the  alfettion  at  tengdi  terminates 
in  pals)%  or  in  fixed  contradions  of 
the  limbs. 

For  the  cure  of  this  painful  ma- 
lady, gentle  clysters  and  laxatii'e^ 
may  at  first  be  administered  j  but, 
it  these  are  not  attended  with  her 
nefic'al  consequences.  Dr.  Perci- 
VAL  decidedly  recommends  the  iur 
ternal  use  of  f/,/w?w;  wiiich,  inslight 
cases  of  the  Devonshire  coiic,  i^as 
generally  etteftcd  a  cure,  when  used 
to  the  extent  of  15  or  20  grains 
every  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  hour. 
Baisam  o\  Peru,  in  doses  of  40 
drops,  tobe  taken  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  cf  the  day,  has  also 
l)eea    advantageously  prescribed  j 

at 
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at.  the  same  time,  castor-oIT, 
or  olher  mild  laxatives,  conjoined 
with  gentle  opiates,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  afford  relief. — ^The 
patient's  'diet  ought  to  consist  of 
nourishing  broths,  panada,  and 
grael,  or  similar  light  dishes. 

In  whatever  form  lead  may  be 
introduced  into  the  human  body, 
it  is  equally  deleterious  and  fatal, 
whether  its  vapours  be  inhaled 
through  thelungs. absorbed  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  particles  of 
the  metal  betaken  into  the  stomach. 
The  only  effectual  antidotes  to  this 
insidious  poison  arc,  autimonial 
emetics;  and,  after  them,  the  in- 
ternal use  of  liv'er  of  sulphur,  toge- 
ther with  vegetable  oils,  both  e.^- 
ternally  and  internally,  should  be 
liberally  continued. 

Red-lead,  or  Minium,  is  a 
calx  of  lead  of  a  lively  red  colour, 
which  it  acquires  by  slow  calcina- 
tion and  reverberation.-7-Its  pre- 
paration is  as  follows  :  A  quantity 
of  lead  is  first  burnt  in  a  furnace, 
till  it  is  converted  into  a  kind  of 
litharge,  being  stirred  continually 
■with  an  ircn  spatula,  while  it  is 
melting  :  it  is  then  ground  in  a 
mill  to  a  fine  powder,  after  which 
it  is  again  put  into  the  furnace  and 
stirred  as  before,  when  it  assumes 
first  a  blackibh  hue,  then  a  yellow 
cast,  and  at  len^^th  becomes  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  While  this  ope- 
ration'is  pf-rforming,  the  greatest 
caution  is  rcquiste  to  ksep  the  lire 
at  a  certain  height,  in  order  to 
prcvej>t  tlie  matter  from  adhering, 
and  running  t<jgeilier. 

The  bright  colour  of  minium 
•vrou'.d  render  it  a  valuable  pi_i:,mei;t, 
if  it  could  stand  either  in  oil  or  in 
•water :  but,  being  apt  to  become 
black,  it  is  seldom  employed,  ex- 
cept as  a  ground  for  vermilion. — 
The  geuuiue  quality  of  red- lead 
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ma}'  be  nscertnined  by  the  bright- 
ness of  its  colour ;  and,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently adulterated,  such  fraud 
may  be  easily  detected,  by  mixing  . 
equal  quantities  of  minium  and 
charcoai-dust  in  a  crucible,  and 
placing  the  whole  over  a  fire  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  melt  lead.  When 
it  has  continued  for  so  iiC  time  over 
the  flams,  it  must  be  removed ;  and, 
when  cold,  .stricken  against  the 
ground.  Thus,  the  red-lead  will . 
be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  j 
and,  when  freed  from  the  charcoal, 
its  diminished  weight  will  shew  the 
proportion  of  adulterated  matter. 

In  medicine,  rt-d-lead  is  only 
employed  externally :  it  obtundi 
the  acrimony  of  humours ;  mitigates 
inflammations;  and,  if  judicitjusly 
applied,  is  of  excellent  service  ia 
cleansing  and  h<raUiig  old  ulcers. 

White-Lead,    or    Cerussa,  is" 
prepared  by  placing  a  vessel  con-7 
taining   vinegar    in   a  moderately' 
warm  place,  and  oyer  which  thiii , 
plates  of  lead   are  vsu'<f)ended, .  so, 
that  the  vapour  arlsiiig  from  the« 
acid  may  circulate  freely  round  the 
plates.     A  white  pov>'d*;r  .settles  in 
the  course  of  two  or  tiiree  weeks ^^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  now  removed  into  another  room» 
and  passed  beneath  a  screen,   and. 
pair  of  rollers,  for  separating  tlie 
corroded  froni  the  sound  part;  lliat 
is  again  suspended,  till  it  is  wholly 
converted  into  a  white  calx  ;  when 
it  is  called  cerusse,  or  white-lead. 
During  diisopcrat  on,  aconsiderablo 
portion  of  fine  dusti'  particies  settles. 
Qu  the  skin  and  lungs  of  the  work- 
men, to  whom  it  is  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  con->equences. 
In  order  to  counteract  such  inju- 
rious effects,  Mr.  Ward,  in  the 
year  179.5,  laid  a  machine  before 
Uie  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  iVrts,  &c.  au4  was  cgnsecjuently 
rewardedt 
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.  tex^rarcled  with  their  gold  medal. 
It  consists  of  a  vessel  12  feet  in 

•  length,  six  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
ten  inches  deep,  in  w!:ich  a  pair  of 
brass  rollers  is  fixed,  one  above  the 
other :  the  centre  of  these  is  about 
ten  inches  beneath  the  ton  of  the 

*  iVessei }    and,    one  inch   lower,   a 
'covering  of  oak-boards  or  riddles, 

aboat  an  inch  thick,  is  inserted  in 
a  groove  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  it  may  be  occasionally  re- 
moved. Theseboards  are  perforated 
in  the  centre  v/ith  several  holes, 
each  of  which  is  ab<:)ut  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Previously  to  the  working  of  this 
machine,  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
water,  about  three  inches  above  the 
oak-boards  ;  vi'hen  the  whole  of 
the  lower  brass-roller,  and  half  the 
upper  roller,  are  completely  im- 
mersed :  the  lead,  on  being  cor- 
roded, is  passed  through  these 
cylinders ;  and,  by  stirring  the 
metal  with  a  copper  rake,  the  ce- 
rnsse  is  forced  through  the  riddles, 
and  the  blue  or  uncalcined  metal 
remains  above.  Thus,  white-lead 
is  prepared ;  and,  by  such  useful 
contrivance,  the  minutest  particles 
are  prevented  from  ascending,  and 
consequently  their  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  health  of  the  work- 
tnen  is  effeftually  obviated. 

Among  the  different  patents  re- 
gistered for  the  manufafture  of 
v^hite-lead,  we  shall  mention  only 
those  granted  to  Mr.  JameATuh- 
NER,  in  178O;  to  Mr.  RiIhard 
FisHwicK,  in  17S7;  a-.id  \  the 
Earl  of  DuNEONALo;  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  ample  specifi- 
cations in  the  different  volumes  of 
xXie"  Hepertorij ,"  he. — A  patent  was 
also  granted  in  1/99,  ^o  Mr.  John 
Wilkinson,  for  a  new  method  of 
making  white-lead  :  he  direds  any 
qur-ntity  of  litharge  to  be  gi:ound 
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very  fine  in  sea-water,  or  other  sa- 
line mixture;  and,  by  repeatedly- 
triturating,  washing,  and  bleacii- 
ing  it,  the  pattntce  asserts,  that 
white-lead  of  the  bjst  quality  may 
be  obtained.  No  vinegar,  or  other 
acid  niixture,  is  necessary  in  this 
process ;  as  levigation,  repeated 
ablutions,  and  drying,  are  amply 
sufiiclent,  provided  more  time  be 
allowed  for  the  operation,  by  the 
medium  of  tiie  common  atmos- 
phere,      j 

The  last  [xitent  we  shall  notice, 
was  obtaintd  at  the  commence- 
ment of  J  SOI,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Grace,  for  a  tontrivance  of  mak- 
ing an  acid  to  corrode  lead,  and 
also  for  a  new  process  of  manu- 
fafturing  white-lead. — In  either  re- 
spftt,  however,  the  usual  method 
is  but  little  varied  :  the  acid  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  is  generally 
prepared  by  fermenting  melasses 
and  water,  togetiier  with  otht^r 
materials,  which'  are  well  knowa 
to  vinegar-makers,  and  which  it 
would  be  needless  to  detail.  Among 
other  articles,  he  makes  economical 
use  of  the  sours,  or  water  in  which 
wheat  has  been  steeped  for  ton- 
verting  it  into  starch  ;  as  likewise 
of  the  water  employed  for  distiliiug 
oil  of  turpentine ;  botli  these  li- 
quids possess  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  acidity,  which  has  hitherto 
been  generally  wasted. 

All  the  different  methods  of  pre- 
paring white-lead,  however,  are 
extremely  pernicious,  as  well  to 
the  manufacturer  as  to  those  who 
use  vessels  that  are  glazed  with  it. 
Hence  we  have  already  (vol.  ii. 
p.  377)  pointed  out  proper  sub- 
stitutes for  this  destructive  metal, 
which  were  invented  by  forcigii 
chemists;  and  shall,  therefore,  corf- 
clude  with  an  account  of  the  pa- 
teut  granted  in  1790.to  Mr.  James 
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Keeling,  for  his  contrivance  of  a 
substitute,  both  tor  r«d  and  whito- 
lead,  in  gla/ing  eartben-vvaresj 
glass,  enamel,  ike.  He  directs  any 
quantity  o:  lead-ore,  ttj  be  put  into 
a  reverberatory  or  other  furnace, 
and  to  be  roasted  till  it  become  of 
a  white-heat,  during  which  pro- 
cess the  metal  will  emit  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  fumes.  The 
lire  must  be  continued  till  about  an 
hour  after  the  vapour  is  dissipated  ; 
and,  when  the  mass  grows  cool,  it 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace, 
and  ground  with  water  to  a  fir.e 
liquid  state,  when  the  other  ingie- 
dients,  usually  empbyed  in  making 
glazes,  may  be  added  ;  ai'.d  tlie 
preparation  will  be  complete.  Thus 
the  injuries  occasioned  to  the  work- 
men, by  the  dusty  particles  which 
settle  upon  their  skin  and  lungs, 
will  be  etfedually  prevented  ;  but 
this  succedaneum  does  not  remove 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  metal 
in  the  glazing  of  earthen-ware. 

White-lead  is  employed  in  paint- 
ing, and  furnishes  a  tolerable  white. 
— See  vol.  ii.  p.  3ti  ;  and  also 
Paint. 

Cerusse  is  likewise  used  in  sur- 
.gery  3  and,  on  account  of  its  cool- 
ing, drying,  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, is  of  considerable  service 
Avben  sprinkled  over  running  sores 
,or  ulcers. 

Black-Le>d,  or  Plumbago^  a 
genus  of  inflammable  substances, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
.but  most  abundantly  atBorrowdale, 
,in  Cumbterland  ;  whence  Biitain, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, are  supplied  with  this  article. 

Pure  black-lead  is  of  a  very  deep 
colour :  when  newly  cut,  it  pre- 
sents a  blueish- white  cast,  and 
.shines  like  common  lead.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids  ;  but,  if  it  be  put 
iuto  a  vessel  placed  over  a  strong 
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fire,  and  exposed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  air,  it  is  almost  entirely  vo- 
latilized, depositing  only  a  little 
iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  sili- 
ceous earth. 

Black -lead  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufadure  of  pencils  for  draw- 
ing ;  and  though  paper  can  be 
marked  with  them  for  a  time,  yet 
every  trace  may  afierwa  ds  be  to- 
tally rubbed  out  by  means  of  soift 
bread,  or  elastic  gum.  In  forming 
such  pencils,  the  lead  is  divided 
into  long  pieces,  and  fix -d  into 
S(]U3re  grooves,  cut  in  cedar  or 
other  soft  wood  :  another  piece  is 
then  glued  over,  and  the  whole 
worked  into  thin  cylinders.  A 
coarser  kind  of  pencils  is  ma- 
nufac-tured,  by  mixing  pulverized 
black-lead  with  sulphur  ;  w..ich, 
however,  are  calculated  only  for 
carpenters*  marks,  or  veiy  coarse 
drawings. — The  powder  of  black- 
lead  also  serves  to  cover  razor- 
straps  ;  and  conr>idcrable  quantities 
of  it  are  used  for  imparting  a  bright 
gloss  to  cast-iron  grates  or  stoves.— It 
may  also  be  advantageously  applied 
to  smoothen  the  inner  surface  of 
wooden -screws,  packiiig-  presses, 
and  oilier  wood- work  that  is  sub- 
je6t  to  frequent  fridion,  f(  r  which 
purpose  it  is  far  su^ierior  to  greasy, 
soapy,  or  oily  matters. 

LEAD-WOKT,  or  Pluml-ago, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  con- 
sisting of  four  species  ;  the  most 
remackabJe  of  which  is  the  Euro- 
paea  :  its  root  is  perennial,  strikes 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  grows 
naturally  in  tlie  southern  parts  of 
Europe. 

This  very  acrid  and  poisonous 
vegetable  may  be  propagated  either 
by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  the 
seeds  5  as  it  will  grow  in  the  open 
air  of  our  climate,  and  is  far  from 
being  au  useless  plant.    Its  root 
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•was  formerly  kept  in  the  shops, 
and  is  sciil  occasionally  employed 
for  drawing  blisters,  and  exciting 
Mltvation.— The  leave-*  of  lead- 
wort,  according  to  BKCHStKiN, 
r.re  vulnerary,  and  may  be  aJvai- 
fageously  applied  to  the  b.ick  of 
horses  injured  by  the  pressure  of 
the  saddle,  or  for  healing  other 
sores. 

LEAF,  a  distemper  incident  ta 
lambs,  wheu  about  a  week  or  fort- 
night old. — It  has  received  this  ap- 
pellation ;  as  the  creatures  feed  on 
oak  and  hawthorn  leaves,  which 
cause  them  to  fovim  at  the  mouth, 
reel  and  stagger,  so  that  they  sud- 
denly drop  down  and  expire. 

Although  we  are  not  acquainted 
■with  any  certain  remedy  for  this 
malady,  yet  we  believe  it  may  be 
cured  in  its  early  stages,  by  giving 
tJie  young  animals  thus  injured,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  in  frequent  small  draughts 
poured  into  the  throat,  and  at  the 
same  time  administering  clysters 
composed  of  similar  ingredients, 

LEATHER,  the  skins  of  various 
quadrupeds  dressed  in  a  particular 
manner,  for  the  use  of  manuiac- 
tures. — See  Curryikg  and  Tann- 
ing. 

Dyeing  of  Leather  :  Different 
colours  may  be  imparted  to  leather, 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  designed.  Thus,  a  blue  is  given 
by  immersing  the  piece  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  in  urine 
and  indigo,  after  which  it  is  boiled 
in  alum  ;  or  this  colour  may  Le 
communicated  by  tempeiing  the 
indigo  with  red  wine,  and  steeping 
the  skins  in  the  mixture. 

A  red  colour  is  obtained,  by  first 
washing  the  skins,  v.hich  are  then 
soaked  for  .the  space  of  two  hours 
in  galls,  wrung  out,  and  immersed 
in  a  iitjuor  prepared  by  »  solution 
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of  privet  (Ligustn/m  vitl^are,  L.), 
alum,  and  vcrdigrease  in  water ; 
when  tl)3y  are  steeped  in  a  dye 
made  of  Brazil-wood  boiled  with 
ley. — In  order  to  communicate  a 
purple,  the  skins  are  wetted  with 
a  so.utioaof  Roman  alum  in  warm 
water ;  and  when  dry,  they  are 
rubbed  by  the  hand  wita  a  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  in  cold  water. 

Leather  acquires  a  light-green 
tinge,  by  applying  to  it  sap-green 
diluted  with  boiled  alum- water  : — . 
a  dark-green  cast  is  communicated 
by  means  of  steel-hlings  and  siU 
ammoniac,  steeped  in  urine  for  a 
coubiderabie  time,  and  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  which  is  thexi  to  bs 
dried  in  the  shade. 

A  yelloiv  colour  is  given,  by 
anointing  the  skin  with  a  deco6tion 
of  aloes  and  linseed-oil,  previously 
strained ;  or,  by  immersing  it  in 
a  solution  of  dyer's-greeu  weed. 
Lastly,  if  fustic-berries  be  boiled 
in  alum- water,  and  the  skhis  dipp- 
ed in  the  liquor,  they  will  acquire 
a  light-orange  shade  ;  but,  if  a 
deeper  hue  be  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  substitute  turmeric  for 
tliC  berries. — For  an  account  of  the 
preparation  of  red,  yeilow^  or  other 
Turkey  leather,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Morocco. 

Leather  being  an  arricle  of  ex- 
tensive utility,  especially  for  bhoes 
and  boots,  various  processes  have 
been  contrived  for  rendering  it 
water  -  proof :  we  have  already 
stated  a  simple  msthod  to  this  ef- 
fc6t  (vol.  i.  article  Boot)  ;  and» 
that  our  readers  i^iay  become  fully- 
acquainted  with  this  interesting 
branch  of  ec(>nomy,  we  shall  now 
give  a  -  sup]>lementary  account,  of 
the  ditfereiit  preparations,  &c.. in- 
vented for  that  purpose. 

In  tlje  2d  vol.  of  Medical  Inqui- 
ries a/id  Olfi^rvcUious  ($vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 
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dclphia,  1793),  Dr.  Rush  states 
the  following  mixture  to  be 
eminently  calculated  for  render- 
ing s'loes,  &c.  impermeable  to 
water.  One  pound  of  linseed-oil, 
eight  ounces  of  mutton  suet,  six 
ounces  of  bees-wax,  and  four 
dunces  of  resin,  are  to  be  melted 
together  j  and,  while  moderately- 
warm,  to  be  applied  both  to  the 
tipper  leather,  and  the  soles  of 
boots. — Dr.  Rush  remarks,  that 
this  cheap  recipe  was  taken  from, 
Tlie  Complete  Fisherman,  a  work 
published  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  J  and  has,  for  many- 
years,  been  employed  with  great 
success  by  tlie  fishermen  in  Ame- 
rica. 

A  patent  wais  granted  in  1794  to 
Mr.  John  Bellamy,  for  his  new- 
invented  method  of  making  all 
kinds  of  leather  water-proof. — P'or 
this  purpose,  the  patentee  has  con- 
trived two  compositions,  which  are 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

First  method :  One  gallon  of 
nut-oil,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
poppy-oil,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
three  gallons  of  linseed-oil ;  or, 
one  gallon  of  nut,  or  jx)ppy-oil, 
may  be  added  to  three  of  that  ex- 
pressed from  linseed  :  or,  two  gal- 
Jons  of  the  latter  may  be  combined 
with  one  pint  of  nut,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  poppy-oil.  These  in- 
gredients (iu  tlie  proportions  above 
mentioned,  or  such  as  the  nature 
5f  the  oil  may  require)  are  to  be 
poured  together  in  an  iron-pot,  and 
placed  over  a  gentle  fire  :  to  each 
gallon  of  oil  mast  be  allowed  one 
pound  of  white  copperas,  sugar  of 
lead,  colcothar,  or  any  other  dry- 
ing substance.  The  whole  is  to 
remain  for  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  hours  over  such  a  degree  of 
heat,  as  it  will  bear  witliout  rising, 
till   it    become    sufiicicutly  diy; 
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when  It  may  be  taken  off  j  artd,  in 
soon  as  it  is  cool,  tlie  compound 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Second  method:  Gum  resin,  one 
pound ;  pitcri,  half  a  pound ;  tar 
and  turpentine,  of  each  four  ounces, 
are  to  be  added  to  one  gallon  of  the 
oils  prepared  according  to  the  first 
method :  these  ingredients  are  to 
be  we  1  mixed  with  the  oils,  first 
by  gently  heating  the  whole  mass, 
then  increasing  the  fire,  till  the 
whole  become  thoroughly  incor- 
porated.— ^The  patentee  specifies 
various  proportions,  in  which  tlie 
ingredients  may  be  used  3  but  ex- 
perience will  be  tile  best  guide  to 
ascertain  them. 

When  the  oils,  prepared  conform- 
ably to  the  first  method,  or  the 
gums,  &c.  according  to  the  second, 
are  sufficiently  cool,  Mr. Bellamy 
diretts  a  brush  to  be  dipped  in  the 
preparation,  which  should  be  rubb- 
ed mto  the  leather.  As  soon  as 
tliat  article  is  thorouglily  impreg- 
nated, it  ought  to  be  laid  on  an 
even  board,  and  the  superfluous 
matter  removed  from  its  suilace. 
With  respcd  to  sole  leather,  or  si- 
milar tliick  substances,  he  observes, 
that  they  should  first  be  gently 
warmed ;  the  composition  is  thea 
to  be  applied  till  they  are  fully  satu- 
rated J  and,  after  being  properly- 
dried  in  a  warm  pl?.ce,  they  wiil  be 
ready  for  use. 

In  I  he  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Turin,  for  IJSg,  we 
meet  with  an  interesting  communi- 
cation by  M.  de  Sr.  Real  j  on  the. 
means  of  rendering  leather  (espe- 
cially that  destined  for  soles)  im- 
permeable to  water,  without  dimi- 
nishing its  strength.— -This  object, 
he  conceives,  may  be  etfeded, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  usual 
method  of  tanning,  by  the  common 
operatious  of  currying ;  provided 
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the  skins  be  compressed  In  certain 
heavy  rollers,  after  being  previous- 
ly immersed  in  beef-fat,  or  oil.  The 
additional  greasing,  and  pressing, 
will  not  greatly  increase  the  price 
of  sole-leather  ;  which,  after  being 
a  whole  year  in  tanning,  imbibes 
water  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  cow-leather,  when  dressed 
with  fat. — We  regret  that  our  li- 
mits do  not  permit  us  to  specify  the 
very  ingenious  experiments  made 
by  M.  de  St.  Real  ;  as  we  are 
convinced  they  will  contribute  to 
improve  the  art  of  tanning. 

Another  method  of  preventing 
leather  from  being  penetrated  by 
water,  consists  in  exposing  it  with 
the  flesh-side  towards  the  fire  :  af- 
ter wli^ch,  a  coat  of  warmed  tar  is 
to  be  applied  with  a  proper  brush, 
tln-ee  or  four  times  successively, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
leather,  till  the  liquid  matter  pene- 
trate through  the  whole  skin.  The 
durability  and  strength  of  shoes, 
&c.  will  be  considerably  increased, 
if,  in  laying  on  the  last  coat  of  tar, 
they  be  sprinkled  over  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  iron-filings,  which 
will,  in  a  manner,  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  leather.  Lastly,  shoes  may 
be  rendered  impermeable  to  mois- 
ture, by  occasionally  rubbing  the 
soles  w  ith  hot  tar :  thus  the  feet 
may  be  preserved  dry  and  warm  5 
an  important  obje6t  in  this  climate, 
especially  during  the  winter  season. 

Various  a6ts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed,  relative  to  the  dressing, 
bringing  of  leather  to  market,  ike. 
for  the  greater  convenience  of 
trade,  and  to  prevent  fraudulent 
.practices ;  but,  as  they  relate  wholly 
to  curriers,  tanners,  and  leather- 
cutters,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
detail  respeding  them. — ^This  arti- 
cle pays  at  present,  on  importation, 
the  prohibitory  duty  of  841,  .14s. 
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percent,  according  to  its  value j 
and  is  entitled  only,  to  a  drawback 
of  25  per  cent,  on  being  again  ex- 
ported. 

LEAVEN,  stri6l]y  signifies  sour 
dough,  which  acquires  its  acidity, 
when  preserved  after  t.neading 
flour  with  yeast,  in  order  to  fer- 
ment a  larger  quantity  of  jxaste. — • 
It  is  a  Very  imperfeit  substitute  for 
yeast ;  and,  as  it  communicates  to 
the  bread  an  astringent  taste  which 
few  persons  relish,  it  ought  to  be 
used  only  where  barm  cannot  be 
procured.  As,  however,  tlie  lat- 
ter ferment  is  sometimes  difiicult 
to  be  obtained,  especially  during 
the  winter,  we  shall  communicate 
the  most  simple  methods  of  pre- 
paring as  well  as  of  preserving  it^ 
under  the  article  Yeast. 

LEAVES,  in  botany,  are  de- 
fined by  LiNN.«;us  to  be  the  organs- 
of  motion,  or  muscles  of  a  plant  : 
according  to  Dr.  Darw^in,  they 
constitute  the  lungs  of  each  indivi- 
dual bud. — 'See  Bun. 

Leaves  are  of  a  deeper  green  co- 
lour than  the  foot-stalks  on  which 
they  stand;  being  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  vessels  of  such 
stalks  that  produce  several  ramifi- 
cations ;  mutually  intersedting  each 
otiier,  and  thus  making  a  kind  of 
net ;  the  meshes  of  which  are  fill- 
ed up  with  a  tender  porous  sub- 
stance, variously  called  the  pulp, 
pith,  or  parenchyma.  This  net  is 
provided,  chiefly  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of 
porous  or  absorbent  vessels,  which 
are  destined  to  imbibe  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  The  upper  surface 
serves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower  j 
and  so  essential  is  this  disposition 
to  the  vegetable  economy,  that,  if 
a  branch  be  inverted  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  natural  diredion  of  the 
leaves,  these  in  a  short  time  will 
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spontaneously  resume  their  former 
position. 

Leaves,  therefore,  are  not  merely 
ornamental  to  plants,  but  contribute 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  to 
promote  vegetation :  thus  almost 
every  class  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion is  furnished  with  them,  ex- 
cepting mushrooms,  and  one  or 
two  other  productions  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  if  any  tree  be  deprived  of 
its  leaves,  it  cannot  shoot  vigorous- 
ly ;  and,  if  it  be  totally  divested  of 
them,  it  speedily  perishes.  When, 
however,  vegetation  ceases,  these 
organs  of  respiration  and  inspiration 
become  superfluous  :  hence  there 
are  but  few  plants  furnished  with 
leaves  throughout  the  whole  year  ; 
the  greater  part  is  entirely  deprived 
of  them,  and  remains  naked  during 
the  winter,  producing  new  folia^'C 
with  each  returning  spring. 

The  utility  of  leaves,  in  an  eco- 
nomical respeft,  is  very  great,  even 
after  they  cease  to  be  essential  to 
vegetation.  Hence  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  but  carefully  gatliered  in 
autumn ;  then  exposed  to  a  dry 
air,  frequently  turned,  and  thus 
made  subservient  to  various  useful 
purposes.  Such  leaves  furnish  an 
■wholesome  winter  fodder  for  cows 
and  sheep,  either  of  which  animals 
devour  tliem  eagerly.  With  this 
intention,  they  may  be  dried  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  even  mixed, 
with  hay:  and,  if  properly  kept 
free  from  moisture,  they  may  be 
easily  preserved  throughout  the 
winter. 

Nor  are  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 
especially  tliose  of  beans,  less  ser- 
viceable as  a  manure,  for  clay-soils, 
because  the  lower  ones  are  very 
substintial,  and  yield,  in  the  opi- 
nion ofDr.DARWix,  a  considerable 
portion  of  coi'bonic  acid :  hence  it 
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may  be  explained,  that  bean  leaves^ 
by  continually  dropping  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land/  saipply  the  eai'th 
with  carbon,  a:id  thus  render  it 
more  nutritive  to  such  vegetables 
as  may  afterwards  be  culiivaicd. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  greatly 
preferable  to  sheep's  or  cow's  dung, 
because  they  never  stock  the  soil 
with  weeds,  the  roots  or  seeds  of 
which  are  frequently  propagated 
bv  the  compost  of  ordinary  dung- 
hills. 

Ihe  leaves  of  trees  may  also  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  saw- 
dust, in  wine-cellars;  and  forhorse- 
litter,  or  tanners-'oark,  in  hot-beds, 
for  which  they  are  eminently  cal- 
culated; and,  if  trodden  down 
closely,  and  properly  moistened, 
they  will  gradually  fennent;"  while 
tlitir  heat  is  more  uniform  and  per- 
manent than  horse-dung  :  besides, 
there  is  no  danger  of  burning  or" 
suflbcating  the  plaul-s  in  the  frame. 
Vegetable  foliage,  likewise,  afimds 
an  useful  material  for  the  stutiina 
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of  beds,  bolsters,  mattresses,  and 
cushions.  But,  to  prevent  them 
from  crumbling  into  dmt,  when 
frequently  shake  n,  a  correspondent, 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  tlie  Museum  lius- 
ticum  et  Commerciale,  observes, 
that  they  should  be  moistened 
while  dryings  as  t'.^eir  contexture 
will  thus  be  rendered  more  tough 
and  elastic  :  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
commend, with  this  intention,  a 
weak  solution  of  glue  or  isinglass.-— 
They  certainly  merit  a  fair  trial ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  their 
salubrity  or  softness,  they  might  be 
beneficially  employed  by  the  poor, 
who  may  gather  and  prepare  them 
with  httle  trouble  or  expeuce. 

Last'iv,  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
ash,  and  alder,  have  lately  been 
substituted  for  their  respedive 
barks,  iu  the  tanning  of  lather. — 
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Concerning  the  physical  properties 
of  leaves,  in  general,  Ave  are  silent  j 
as  we  treat  of  the  more  valuable 
medicinal  plants  in  their  alphabeti- 
cal series  ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
this  article,  without  stating  an  in- 
genious remark  of  Dr.  Dakwin  ; 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  after  their 
bitter  particles  have  been  r-xtraded 
in  a  hot-bed,  the  leaves  may  be 
selefted  and  converted  into  a  spi- 
rituous drink  similar  to  small  beer, 
without  possessing  any  disagreeable 
flavour  :  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  object  may  be  ef- 
fefted  by  proj^er  management ;  and 
the  drink  thus  produced  will  doubt- 
less be  more  wholesome  than  the 
adulterated  liquors,  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  public,  by  design- 
ing and  avaricious  persons. 

LEECH,  or  Hirudo,  L.  a  genus 
of  insefts  comprising  several  spe- 
cies; the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  : 

1.  The  medicinalis,  or  Medi- 
cinal Leech,  from  tliree  to  four 
inches  in  length  ;  its  body  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  with  six  yellow 
spots  on  the  back  ;  and  a  similar 
yellow  line  on  each  sidej  (though, 
in  some  seasons,  these  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  rather  imperfeft,  and 
almost  totally  disappear)  :  its  head 
is  smaller  than  the  tail,  and  adheres 
very  firmly. — ^This  species  is  vivi- 
parous, inhabits  clear  running  wa- 
ters, produces  in  July  only  one 
young  inseft  at  a  time,  and  is  va- 
lued for  its  use  in  drawin-  blood. 

2.  The  sanguifuga,  or  Horse- 
Leech,  which  inhabits  stagnant 
waters,  and  is  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  its  skin  is  smooth  and 
glossy  ;  the  body  is  depressed  ;  the 
back  is  of  a  dusky  colour )  .ind  the 
belly  of  a  light  green,  with  a  yelr 
low  lateral  margin, 

3.  ThT;   Geomeira,  or  Geomb- 
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•TRlCAL  Leech,  Is  only  If  inch 
long,  and  has  a  smooth,  "glossy 
skin,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  but 
in  some  seasons  is  greenish,  spotted 
with  white.  When  in  motion,  its 
back  is  elevated,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  ridge,  and  it  then  appears 
to  measure  the  space  it  passes 
over,  like  a  compass  ;  its  tail  is  re- 
markably broad  ;  and  the  insert 
holds  as  firmly  by  it,  as  by  the 
head.  This  species  is  commonly 
found  attached  to  stones  in  shallow 
running  waters  ;  and  it  hkcwise 
fastens  itself  on  trout  and  other 
fish,  after  the  spawni  g  season. 

The  medicinal  leech  is  the  only 
one  used  for  local  bleedings.  It 
may  be  applied  with  great  safety 
and  advantage,  especially  for  ob- 
stinate head-aches  arising  from  fat- 
ness of  blofxl,  as  well  as  in  many 
cases  of  e;xternal  inflammation, 
with  a  view  to  extra<a  the  thick 
and  superfluous  humour  with 
which  the  vessels  are  overcharged. 
If  the  leech  will  not  readily  fix  it- 
self, a  k\v  drops  of  milk  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
perform  the  operation  ;  or  a  little 
blood  may  be  drawn,  by  making 
a  sliglit  puncture,  after  which  it 
will  immediately  settle.  When 
employed  for  relieving  the  piles,  or 
to  extraft  blood  from  the  gums,  it 
is  requisite  to  secure  the  inseti  with 
a  piece  of  rush,  to  prevent  it  either 
from  creeping  into  the  anus  or  gul- 
let, in  whic'i  cases  it  would  occa- 
sion great  distress,  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  To  induce  tlie  leech 
to  quit  its  hold  when  it  adheres 
longer  than  required,  oil  of  tartar, 
volatile  alkali,  pepper,  or  acids,  are 
occasionally  employed  ;  though  a 
little  common  salt,  strewed  on  its 
head,  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
intended  to  draw  a  larger  quan- 
&  2  titjr 
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tity  of  blood,  the  tail  of  the  leech 
should  be  cut  otF;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  continues  to 
draw  blood,  in  order  to  repair 
the  loss  it  has  sustained.  The  dis- 
charge occasioned  by  the  pundure 
of  a  leeeh,  is  easily  stopped  with 
brandy,  vinegar,  &c.  or  may  be 
kept  open  by  applying  warm  fo- 
mentations. 

As  the  geometrical  leech  often 
occasions  great  damage  among 
trout  and  other  fish,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  throw  a  little  salt 
water  into  the  pond  ;  but  we  doubt 
whetlier  this  expedient,  by  remedy- 
ing one  evil,  would  not  be  pro- 
dudlve  of  still  greater  injury,  by 
destroying  the  fish. 

LEEK,  or  Allium  porrum,  L.  a 
•well-known  vegetable,  the  native 
place  of  which  is  at  present  un- 
known, though  it  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Britain, 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess 
a  flavour  similar  to  tliat  of  onions  j 
affording  a  constant  dish  at  the 
tables  of  tlie  Egyptians,  who  chop 
.  them  small,  and  eat  them  witli 
tlieir  meat.  They  are  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  Welch ;  and 
tlieir  general  utility  as  a  wholesome 
pot-herb,  renders  them  a  valuable 
culinary  spice.  —  For  the  proper 
method  of  cultivating  the  leek, 
see  Onion. 

LEG,  the  lower  extremity  of 
animals,  which  serves  both  for 
tlieir  support  and  motion  :  it  is 
generally  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
1 .  tlie  thigh ;  2.  the  leg,  properly 
so  called  ;  and,  3.  the  foot. 

The  human  legs  aie  subjeft  to 
few  complaint",  except  tlie  com- 
mon ulcers,  the  proper  treatment 
of  which  we  propose  to  state  un- 
der that  article.  They  are  like- 
wise apt  to  be  sprained,  fradlured, 
•r  broken  i  in  which  cases  great 
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cai^ion  is  requisite  ;  but  as  tlioscs 
accidents  are  briefly  discussed  in 
their  alphabetical  series,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  articles  Frac- 
tures and  Sprains,  —  See  also 
Bandy-legs. 

Leguminous  Vegetables,  See 
Pulse, 

LEMON-TREE,  or  Citrus  Li- 
ma, L.  an  elegant  evergreen,  in- 
digenous in  Persia,  rising  from  5 
to  10  feet  in  height,  producing 
beautiful  large  leaves,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  sweet  flowers  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer ;  wliich 
are  generally  succeeded  by  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  that  sometimes 
arrives  at  tolerable  perfettion  even 
in  Britain, 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is,  in 
all  respeds,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Citron  ;  for  an  account  of  wluch 
we  refer  to  the  2d  volume. 

Lemon -JUICE,  an  agreeable 
acid,  obtained  from  tl)tr  fruit  of  the 
lemon-tree.  Tliis  juice,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  citron  and  orange, 
is  of  considerable  utility  in  medi- 
cine. Sir  John  Prixgle  highly 
praises  its  efficacy  in  the  sea- 
scurvy  ;  it  is  also  frequently  used 
for  neutralizing  alkaline  salts  in  the 
preparation  of  saline  drauglits. — 
The  yellow  peel  of  lemons  has  a 
more  concentrated  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  that  of  the  orange  j 
and,  like  that  of  the  citron,  is 
often  candied,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  sweet-meat.  The  dried 
peel  is  a  good  stomacliic,  promotes 
the  appetite,  and  imparts  warmth 
to  the  whole  frame  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  combined  with  spirituous 
liquors  in  a  Jresh  state,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  punch  or  negus  still  more 
heating  and  hurtful,  by  its  highly 
inflammable  oil  5  which  is,  there- 
fore, emplo}'ed  chiefly  by  pcr- 
.fmaers.— The  juice,    as  well  as 
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the  oil  of  lemons,  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  the  siiccharine  and 
ttirt.'ric  acids,  in  the  form  of  laxa- 
tive powder,  by  the  following  eas)-- 
process ;  Half  a  pound  of  refined 
sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the  peels 
of  two  lemons,  till  the  yellow  part 
is  entirely  consumed  ;  then  the  su- 
gar is  to  be  triturated  in  a  glass  or 
marble  mortar }  the  juice  of  the 
same  lemons  dropped  on  the  mass, 
and  the  wliole  sutfered  to  stand  in 
a  glazed  vessel,  till  it  become  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  be  again  reduced  to 
powder.  Eight  ounces  of  pul- 
verized crystals  of  tartar  are  now 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  for- 
mer :  a  few  small  tea-spoonfuls  of 
this  mixture,  in  half  a  tea-cupful 
of  spring  water,  taken  at  niglit,  or 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  given  in 
divided  doses  through  the  day,  ge- 
nerally produce  a  mild  laxative  ef- 
icQ.,  in  costive  habits. 

Lemon-juice  i»  one  of  the  most 
cooling  and  antiseptic  vegetable  pro- 
du6i;ions :  it  ought  to  form  an  article 
of  the  side-board,  as  well  as  the  me- 
dicine-chest;  for  it  impioves  the 
taste,  and  correct*  the  putrid  tend- 
ency of  animal  food  in  the  summer. 
Hence  lemonade  aifords  a  grate- 
ful and  cooling  beverage  for  febrile 
patients )  but  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  acid  of  lemons  must  never 
be  freely  given  to  persons,  whose 
breast  or  respiration  is  affefted. 

LENITIVE  Electuary,  a  pre- 
paration kept  in  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  and  consisting  generally  of 
two  parts  of  pulverized  senna  ;  one 
part  of  coriander  seeds  in  powder, 
incorporated  with  four  parts  of 
the  pulp  of  tamarinds  ;  a  similar 
portion  of  piiuies  j  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  simple  syrup,  so.  as  to 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  ele6tuary. 

It  IS  chiefly  employed  as  a  gentle 
aperier.t  in  doses  of  one  tea-spoon- 
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ful,  taken  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ;  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come mouldy,  and  to  lose  its  effi- 
cacy, if  kept  too  long,  it  ought  to 
be  newly  prepared,  and  may  be 
more  advantageously  employed  as 
a  vehicle  for  administering  the  more 
active  medicines. — Nor  should  this 
compound  be  indiscriminately 
swallowed  by  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  who  thus  cloy  their  stomachs 
on  every  occasion,  wi'^hout  know- 
ing v/hether  it  be  a  proper  medi- 
cine for  their  complaint. 

LENTIL,  or  Ervum  Lens,  L. 
an  useful  exotic  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  that  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

It  is  propagated  from  seeds, 
which  are  either  sown  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  one  bushel  and  ?l 
half  to  two  bushels  broad-cast,  or 
are  drilled  in  rows  one  foot  and  a 
half  a  part,  in  order  that  the  inter- 
mediate soil  may  be  properly  clean- 
ed with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Some- 
times, however,  ^his  vegetable  is 
put  in  tlie  ground  together  with 
oats  or  barley,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  the  latter  to  two  bushels 
of  the  former. 

The  lentil  is  an.  annual  plant, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  18 
inches,  and  producing  pale  purple 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
small  flat  pods,  containing  two  or 
three  round  seeds.  These  are  fre- 
quently used  in  soups,  the  flavour 
of  which  is  thus  much  improved  : 
the  plant  itself  affords  an  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle. — When,  how- 
ever, lentils  grow  among  oats  or 
barley,  they  should  be  cut-  while 
in  full  sap  ;  for,  if  well  dried  and 
preserved,  they  afford  an  inviting 
food,  though  of  a  heating  and  fla- 
tulent nature. — Nor  is  the  fruit  it- 
self more  wholesome  to  mankind  ; 
and  BccasTfiiN  observes,  tliat  it 
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is  hurtful,  nay,  sometimes  fatal  to 
horses. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lentil 
cultivated  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  French  Lentil,  or  Tills. 
It  is  in  every  respeft  a  plant  twice 
as  large  as  the  preceding,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  distin6t  species. 
It  is  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
sown  in  March,  in  a  soil  that  bore 
corn  in  the  preceding  year,  and  has 
been  once  ploughed.  Manure  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  though  it 
will  greatly  increase  the  crop ; 
which  is  said  to  be  very  copious, 
and  niay  be  mown  several  times  in 
one  season. 

The  stalks  and  foliage  of  this 
kind  of  lentil,  furnish  an  agreeable 
and  vholesome  food  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  particularly  to  cows  : 
while  they  considerably  incrense 
the  quantity,  and  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  their  milk.  Its  long  and  nu- 
merous pods  ripen  late  in  autumn, 
and  produce  a  new  species  of  pulse, 
"which  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  lentils  :  in 
a  fresh  state,  they  may  also  be  used 
as  an  excellent  ingredient  in  soup ; 
and,  when  dry,  they  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  poiUtry.  The  dried  herb, 
likewise,  furnishes  a  good  winter 
fodder  for  cattle  ;  and,  as  this  ve- 
getable thrives  on  the  poorest  land, 
it  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated. 

LEOPARD's-BANE,  or  Doro- 
vicuvi,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising seven  species ;  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  die  only  indigenous 
one,  termed  Pardalianches,  Great 
Leopard's -bane,  or  Wolfs -bane, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  : 
it  produces  yellow  flowers  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

Ibis  plant  delights  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  a  aliady  situation  :    its 
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spreading  roots  multiply  so  rapidly, 
and  the  seeds,  if  carelessly  scat- 
tered about  the  land,  produce 
plants  so  abundantly,  as  very  soon 
to  become  a  most  troublesome 
weed. 

The  roots  of  the  leopard's-bane 
were  formerly  employed  in  medi- 
cine, as  alexipharmics  and  purifiers 
of  the  blood ;  but,  on  account  of 
their  violent  operation,  have  been 
justly  exploded. 

LEOPARD's-BANE,  the  Ger- 
man, or  Arnica  montana,  L.  an 
exotic  plant  growmg  wild  on  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  high  mountains 
of  Germany. 

This  vegetable  delights  in  a 
moist,  shady  situation  :  it  may  be 
propagated  in  autumn,  when  the 
stalks  begin  to  decay,  either  by 
parting  the  roots,  or  by  sowing  the 
seeds,  soon  after  they  become  ripe. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  re- 
quires no  other  care  than  to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

The  German  Leopard's- bane  pos- 
sesses an  acrid,  bitter  taste  ;  and, 
on  bruising  it,  emits  a  pungent 
odour,  which  excites  sneezing. 
Hence  the  country  people,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  employ  it  in 
snutF,  and  smoke  it  as  a  substitute 
for  tobacco. 

Various  medicinal  properties  are 
attributed  to  this  vegetable  :  it  has 
been  chiefly  recommended  in  para- 
lytic aftettions,  and  in  cases  of 
gutta  serena.  For  tlse  removal  of 
such  disorders,  an  infusion  is  to  be 
made,  of  from  one  to  four  drams  of 
the  flowers,  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water;  and  the  liquor  to  be  taken  ' 
in  divided  doses,  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Although  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  frequently  attended  with  j 
no  sensible  operation,  yet  some- 
times it  produces  vomiting,  sweat- 
ing, or  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine  j 
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nrine;  and,  in  some  paralytic  cases, 
the  cure  is  said  to  be  preceded 
by  a  peculiar  prickliii'^  sensation, 
and  by  sliooting  pains  in  the  affect- 
ed parts.  It  has  also  of  late  been 
recommended  as  a  very  powerful 
Antispasmodic  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  successfully  employed 
hi  agues,  as  well  as  in  gangrenous 
afFe6tions ;  where  it  is  asserted  to 
be  equally  efficacious  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  when  administered  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary  with 
honey.  But,  as  the  alledged  vir- 
tues of  the  German  Leopard's- 
bane,  have  not  hitliertobecii  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  British 
praftitioners,  the  real  efficacy  of 
this  a6tive  plant  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  by  future  observations. 
If,  however,  too  large  a  dose  of 
tliis  medicine  should  have  been 
swallow^ed  by  mistake,  its  most  ef- 
fciSlnal  antidote  will  be  vinegar, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  without 
delays,  in  copious  draughts. 

LEPROSY,  or  Lepra,  a  cutane- 
ous disorder,  in  which  the  skin  is 
rough,  witli  white  eschars  resem- 
bling bran,  Uiough  they  are  some- 
times moist  beuealh  the  surface, 
and  accocnpanied  vnth  an  intense 
itching, 

•This  loathsome  distemper, though 
at  present  very  rare  in  Britain,  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  gout  ; 
melancholy  3  by  touching  the  tor- 
pedo ;  but  more  frequently  arises 
Jrom  the  eating  of  impure  flesh, 
espt-cially  that  of  swins  v/hich  had 
been  infe»5led  witJi  the  murrain. 

Various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  cure  of  the  leprosy  : 
among  thf  se,  mercury,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  ;  sea- water  ; 
the  cold  bath  ;  and  tlie  purging 
mineral  waters,  have  been  success- 
fiiliy  e.nrloyed.  The  expressed 
juice  of  th  e  common  fumitory  (i# 
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doses  from  20  to  60  drops,  fre- 
quently repeated),  has  likewise 
been  prescribed  with  advantage  ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  a 
decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
elm  has  removed  the  complaint, 
even  after  antimonials  and  mercu- 
rials had  fiiiled.  The  diet  of  pa- 
tients aiflifted  with  this  malignant 
eruption,  ought  to  consist  chiefly 
of  milk,  carefully  avoiding  what- 
ever may  irritate  the  system. — 
Their  daily  drink  should  be  either 
whey  or  butter-milk. 

The  leprosy  is  not  peculiar  to 
man,  but  frequently  ?.ppears  among 
quadrupeds,  especially  hogs;  when 
it  is  generally  called  the  Mur- 
R.iiNj  under  which  article  we 
shall  point  out  a  few  of  its  appro- 
priate remedies, 

LETHAKGY,  or  Lethargus,  a 
species  of  ajxiplexy,  which  is  ma- 
nifested by  an  invincible  drowsi- 
ness, or  inclination  to  sieep,  from 
which  the  patient  is  with  diliiculty 
awakened ;  and,  if  roused,  he  re- 
mains destitute  both  of  sense  and 
memory ;  50  tliat  he  soon  relapses 
into  his  former  sleep.  It  is  attend- 
ed with  an  increased  degree  of 
heat ;  slow  fever  3  full  puke  3  pale- 
ness 3  swelling  of  tlie  eyes  3  and 
a  coldness  of  tlie  extremities. 

Various  circumstances  concur  to 
produce  this  affedion :  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  are,  usuries  of 
the  braiu,  arising  either  from  ex- 
ternal or  internal  causes  3  conges- 
tions of  blood  in  the  head  3  terror, 
anger,  or  other  depressing  passions  j 
to  whicli  may  be  added,  sneezing 
medicines,  and  strong  ejih'alations 
of  flowers. 

Many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed to  rtroove  this  growing 
drowsiness,  witli  different  degrees 
of  success.  In  plethoric  f>ersons, 
blood-letting,  blisters,  and  emetics, 
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have  often  procured  relief.  CoH't 
piderable  benefit  has  also  been  de- 
rived from  the  sudden  affusion  of 
cold  water  upon  the  head  j  from 
the  use  of  stimulant  clysters;  and 
the  burning  of  feathers,  or  other 
fetid  substances,  held  near  the 
nostrils.  The  patient  ought  to 
avoid  whatever  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, such  as  heavy  salt  meats, 
fish,  milk,  and  cheese.  His  diet 
should  be  light,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities ;  while  he  must  endea- 
vour to  resist  and  counteraft  the 
propensity  to  sleep,  by  frequenting 
chearful  company,  taking  daily 
and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  or  similar  exhilirating  means. 

Lethargy,  in  Farriery,  a 
disorder  to  which  horses  are  fre- 
quently liable.  It  is  easily  disco- 
vered, when  the  animal  rests  his 
head  with  his  mouth  in  the  man- 
ger ;  is  often  inclined  to  eat,  but 
generally  falls  asleep  with  the  food 
in  his  mouth,  and  frequently  swal- 
lows hay  or  corn  without  chewing 
jt. — In  such  case,  emollient  clys- 
ters are  equally  useful  and  neces- 
sary :  it  will  also  be  advisable  to 
take  a  little  blood,  if  the  horse  be 
young  and  robust,  but  in  old  ani- 
mals, diligent  curry-combing,  and 
moderate  walking,  or  occasional 
bathing  in  the  sea,  or  a  river,  will 
be  more  conducive  to  their  cure. 
Volatile  salts,  and  other  pungent 
odours,  are  here  likewise  of  ser- 
vice, and  should  be  often  applied 
to  the  nostrils. — ^The  following  al- 
terative purge  may  be  administered, 
and  repeated,  if  there  be  a  prospe6t 
of  recovery :  Take  one  ounce  of 
socotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  of 
inyn-h,  two  drams  of  asafcetida,  a 
similar  quantity  of  gum  ammoniac, 
^nd  one  dram  of  saffron.  These 
fp^p.dieats  are  to  be  careful!/  mix' 
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ed,  and  formed  into  a  ball,  ^frUh 
syrup. 

Such  remedies  are  generally  at- 
tended with  success,  if  the  horse 
be  not  old,  but  in  the  possession 
of  its  vigour.  Farther,  it  is  a  fa- 
vourable symptom,  if  he  have  a 
tolerable  appetite  3  drink  freely, 
without  drivelling  J  lie  down  and 
rise  carefully,  though  seldom.  But, 
if  the  contrary  circumstances  occur, 
and  the  animal  be  altogether  list- 
less, taking  no  notice  of  whatever 
happens  about  him  ;  if  he  dung  and 
stale  rarely,  while  he  is  sleeping 
and  dozing ;  these  appearances 
prognosticate  a  speedy  dissolution, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  by  art. 

LETTER,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
denotes  a  character  of  which  the 
alphabet  is  composed ;  but  it  is 
commonly  used  to  signify  a  written 
address  to  an  absent  person.  The 
term  leiter  is  often,  though  ironi- 
cally,confoundcd  with  epist(e,vshich 
more  properly  applies  to  scripture, 
or  the  writings  of  the  ancients  J  but, 
according  to  its  modern  import,  to 
a  poetical,  or  other  formal  declara- 
tion . 

A  letter  ought  to  consist  of  three 
parts  ;  namely,  the  introdudion, 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  written, 
and  tlie  conclusion.  In  familiar 
correspondence,  the  first  may  occa- 
sionally be  omitted;  more  rarely 
the  third ;  but  by  no  means  the 
second,  as  it  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  a  letter. 

If  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
style  be  considered,  a  letter  admits 
of  ever)'  modification  of  language. 
Hence  a  confidential  tone  may  pre- 
vail in  friendly  and  facetious  cor- 
respondence 3  a  middle  style,  par- 
taking of  the  serious  and  didadic, 
in  letters  on  business,  as  well  as  in 
narratives  of  events,  and  philosophir 
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cal  disquisitions  ;  lastly,  a  sublime 
style,  when  sacred  duties  are  to  be 
inculcated,  or  exalted  ideas  to  be 
excited. 

As  a  letter  is  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  verbal  conversation,  it 
follows,  that  the  language  of  civi- 
lized life,  or  social  intercourse,  is 
the  safest  guide  to  epistolary  com- 
position. Let  us  thereti've  write  as 
we  would  speak,  if  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  to  be  dire«Sted, 
were  adually  present.  Hence  an 
easy,  and  simple  arrangement  of 
ideas  wjll,  in  general,  be  the 
most  suitable.  Bat,  as  a  letter  is 
a  more  permanent  declaration  of 
sentiments  tlian  a  verbal  profession, 
the  former  consequently  requires 
a  greater  choice  of  expression,  pru- 
dence and  refledion,  than  is  ge- 
nerally bestowed  on  oral  conversa- 
tion ;  hence,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
those  concessions  or  indulgencies 
which  are  readily  granted  to  the 
transitory  words  of  the  former. 
Thus,  purity  of  diftion,  perspicuity 
and  precision  of  ideas,  together 
with  a  lively  and  unaffected  mode 
of  expressing  them,  are  the  prin- 
cipal requisites  of  a  good  letter. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  rules 
of  letter-writing  is  conciseness.  In 
addressing  our  superiors,  we  ought 
therefore  to  make  use  of  no  phrases 
or  circumlocutions,  which  tend  to 
confound  rather  than  to  explain  the 
subje6t. — Difiiiscness  breeds  ambi- 
guity, and  often  represents  a  num- 
ber of  words  without  meaning. 
Pence  a  long  letter  may  not  un- 
aptly be  compared  with  a  tedious 
person,  w  ho  is  constantly  moving, 
,as  it  were  in  a  circle,  but  never  ar- 
rives at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

A  short  and  satisfactory  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  writing  letters, 
appears  to  us  still  wanting  3  though 
Jji^ny  useiUJ  remarks  an4  rules  are 
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interspersed  in  the  works  of  Ward, 
JoHxsoN,  Blair,  and  other  di- 
daCtic  writers. 

LETTUCE,  or  Latluca,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  15 
species,  two  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain  :  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  virosa, Wild  or  strong-scented 
Lettuce,  that  abounds  on  chalky 
soils,  and  dry  banks  of  ditches ; 
flowers  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  It  has  a  strong 
odour,  not  unlike  that  of  opium, 
and  is  possessed  of  similar  nar- 
cotic properties,  that  resiJe  in  its 
milky  juice  ;  small  doses  of  which, 
newly  expressed  from  the  plant, 
are  recommended  in  the  dropsy. 
It  is  said  to  agree  with  the  stomach, 
to  allay  thirst,  and  to  be  mildly 
laxative. 

Several  other  species  and  varieties 
of  the  Lettuce  have,  at  different 
times,  been  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain, and  are  now  cultivated  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  principal 
of  these  are :  1 .  the  Common  or 
Garden  Lettuce,  which  is  propa- 
gated from  seeds  that  are  generally 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  that  the 
plant  may  be  cut  and  mixed  with 
other  salads.  In  its  more  cultivated 
state,  this  kind  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Cabbage  Lettuce.  2.  The 
Silesian.  3.  The  Imperial.  4.  The 
Royal  Black  ;  and,  5.  the  Upright 
White  Cos-Lettuces,  which  are  the 
mo-t  valuable  plants  of  this  nature, 
now  rc.'red  in  our  gardens.  The}' 
are  likev/ise  raised  from  seed,  wliich 
should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
February,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
INIarch,  on  a  warm  light  soil,  and 
in  an  open  situation.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  shoot  forth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thin  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  15  inches  apart  in 
every  direftion,  after  which  they 
will  onJ^*  let^uire  to  be  carefully 
weeded ; 
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IveetTe^  5  ahtf,  as  the  Blaclc  Cos- 
Lettoce  grcvws  hrrge,  it  v?\\\  be  ne- 
cessary to  tie  its  leaves  together,  in 
order  to  whiten  the  inner  part. 

I'liere  are  two  other  sorts,  known 
tinder  the  name  of  Dutch  Iroivn 
isnd  Green  Capuchin  Lettuce,  which 
may  be  sown  late,  under  walls; 
being  very  hardy,  they  withstand 
th(;  severity  of  the  Avinter,  and 
xvill  be  valuable  when  no  other 
green  salad  can  be  procured. — • 
Bechstein  states  a  curious  fa6t, 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
namely,  if  the  two  varieties  last 
mentioned  be  planted  together,  and 
suti'ered  to  bear  seeds,  in  a  rich, 
warm,  but  moist  soil,  the  future 
produce  of  such  seed  will  be  a  new 
and  veiy  excellent  kind  of  this 
plant,  forming  extraordinary  large 
heads r  the  leaves  of  which  are 
sprinkled  with  deep  red  spots,  and 
uncommonly  tender. 

Properties  : — ^The  various  kinds 
of  garden-lettnce  are  emollient, 
cooling,  and  wholesome  salad- 
herbs  ;  they  are  easy  of  digestion, 
•soniewhat  aperient,  and  supposed 
to  possfe^is  a  soporific  quality  :  there 
is  no  doubt,  thrt  by  abating  heat, 
»and  relaxing  the  tibres,  they  in 
many  instances  cpntribute  to  pro- 
cure rest.  But,  for  this  purpose, 
lettuces  should  not  be  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  as  the  former  ren- 
ders them  less  digestible ;  but,  if 
either  or  both  of  those  condiments 
must  be  used,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  sugar,  which  will  countera6l 
the  rancid  nature  of  the  oil :  though 
simple  salt  is  the  most  proper  spice 
for  salads. 

Lettuce,  the  Hair.  See  Com- 
mon Sow-Thistlk. 

LEVEL,  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  line  may  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
dctcnnine  tlie  height  of  one  place 
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with  respect  to  another ;  for  laying 
grounds  even,  conducting  water, 
regulating  descents,  draining  fens, 
&c. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  levels, 
adapted  to  different  purposes,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  such  as 
are  of  a  simple  construction,  and 
in  general  tise. 

1 .  The  Carpenters'  and  Paviors* 
Level  consists  of  a  long  ruler,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  fixed,  ai 
right  angles,  another  somewhat 
larger,  and  at  the  top  of  which  is 
fastened  a  line,  that  shews  the  base 
to  be  horizontal. 

2.  The  JlLisons' Lrrt'l  is  composed 
of  three  rtiles,  so  joined  as  to  form 
a  reftangle,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  letter  A ;  from  the  top  of  which 
a  plummet  is  suspended,  by  means 
of  a  thread  that  passes  over  a  per- 
pendicular line  marked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base,  if  the  objeft  to 
which  the  level  is  applied  be  hori- 
zontal ;  but  which  deviates  froni 
such  mark,  in  case  one  side  be 
lower  than  the  other. 

3.  The  Water  Level,  which 
shews  the  horizontal  line  by  means; 
of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  i* 
founded  on  the  principle  that  water 
is  always  level.  The  most  simple 
instruments  of  this  kind  are  made 
of  a  long  wooden  trough  or  canal, 
the  side^  of  which  are  parallel  to 
the  base;  so  that,  when  it  is  equally 
tilled  wiih  water,  its  surface  points 
out  the  adual  degree  of  declivity. 
Or,  it  may  be  inade  with  two  ciipj^ 
fitted  to  each  end  of  a  pipe,  three 
or  four  feet  long,  and  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the  water 
may  conuniniicate  from  one  cuj> 
to  tlie  other  :  and,  as  this  pipe  is 
moveable  on  its  stand,  by  means 
of  a  ball  or  socket,  when  the  twtx 
cups  become  equally  filled  with 
water,  their  surtaces  shew  the  linf- 
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©f  lcvel.-=-Instead  of  cups,  how- 
ever, two  short  glass  cylinders, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  may 
be  fixed  to  both  extremes  of  the 
pipe,  witli  wax  or  mastic.  Some 
water,  either  p'ain  or  coloured,  is 
now  jjoured  into  the  pipe,  when 
the  liquor  appears  through  the 
cylinders,  and  thus  the  horizontal 
line  is  determined.  This  contri- 
vance is  very  simple,  and  of  great 
Service  for  taking  the  level  of  small 
distances. 

There  are  various  other  kinds  of 
water  levels,  which  have  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  ascertain  de- 
clivities, for  the  purpose  ot  irrigat- 
ing land  :  as  these,  however,  are 
eitlier  too  complicated,  or  other- 
wise defective,  we  refer  tb.e  reader 
to  p.  31,  of  tlie  present  volume, 
where  he  will  find  an  account  of 
a  more  simple  contrivance,  illus- 
trated with  a  cut,  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son ;  and  which  is  calculated  to 
remove  these  difficu  ties. — Lastly, 
though  we  have  several  other  in- 
struments for  taking  levels  in  par- 
ticular situations,  yet,  as  their  ap- 
plication requires  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  and  is  not 
strictly  connected  with  domestic 
economy,  our  limits  do  not  admit 
of  farther  descriptions. 

LEV£il,  a  bar  made  of  iron  or 
wood,  one  part  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  so 
th^t  all  U.e  others  turn  upon  it  as 
their  common  centre  of  motion. 

Levers  are  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  tor  which 
they  are  designed ;  and,  being  emi- 
nently serviceable  for  the  lifting  of 
weights,  we  have  subjoined  the 
following  representation  of  a  Cross- 
bar-lever,  which  is  particularly 
calculated  for  raising  earth  that 
abounds  with  great  quantities  of 
Stones;    though  tUi»  machine   is 
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likeVptse  applicable  to  other  objeftsi 
— It  was  invented  by  Mrs.  Wynd- 
HAM,  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  on 
whom  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  in  17Q&, 
conferred  their  silver  medal. 


A,  is  the  lever. 

B,  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  to 
be  affixed  to  the  lever  ;  q^re  being 
taken  to  place  the  side  marked  with 
this  letter  opposite  to  that  marked 
A  on  the  lever ;  by  which  means 
it  inclines  backwards,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  power. 

C,  is  a  cross-bar,  being  the  hand 
by  which  the  workmen  exert  their 
stirngth. 

D,  is  another  cross-bar,  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  behind  the 
upright  piece  of  wood,  on  which 
the  labourers  are  to  stand,  and 
through  which  tlie  end  of  the  lever 
passes.  These  additions  are  so 
constmfted,  that  they  m.  y  be  oc- 
casionally fixed  and  removed  ;  be- 
cause they  are  to    be  employed 

only. 
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only,  when  the  strength  of  the 
rock,  or  earth,  requires  an  in  crease 
ot  power. 

Should  the  rock  be  elevated  so 
considerably  above  the  ground,  as 
to  endanger  the  men  by  its  fall, 
when  the  sej;aration  takes  place, 
the  lever  may  be  reversed ;  so  that 
the  labourers  will  stand  upon  the 
bar  intended  for  the  application 
of  their  hands,  in  common  cases  ; 
and  thus  all  danger  will  be  effec- 
tually prevented. 

Various  other  levers  have  been 
COTjrrivedj  but,  as  they  relate  to 
particular  branches  of  mechanics, 
we  shall  only  take  notite  of  Mr. 
Snart's  sliding  lever,  which  he 
quaintly  calls  an  alexippos ;  and 
which  was  also  laid  before  the  pa- 
triotic Society  above-mentioned. — 
As  various  accidents  happen  to 
horses  that  frequently  fall,  while 
they  are  in  the  shafts  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent construftion  of  carts,  as 
well  as  other  two-wheeled  car- 
riages, is  especiaJiv  unfivourable  to 
the  ar.inaal  in  such  a  situation,  by 
preventinghim  from  being  speedily 
raised  ;  Mr.  Snabt  has  contrrved 
a  lever  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  unfortunate  quadru- 
ped. He  farther  states,  that  it 
may  occasionally  be  of  service  in 
loading  carts,  where  the  common 
length  of  those  vehicles  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  articles  to  be  car- 
ried. 

The  contrivance  is  ingenious, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  pedantic 
name,  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known:  but,  as  we  are  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  particulars, 
the  inquisitive  reader  will  resort  to 
the  18th  vol.  of  the  TransaBions  of 
the  S.mety  Jor  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  where  this  invention 
is  fully  described,  and  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 
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LTENTERY,  or  Lienieria,  is  a 
species  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  the 
food  passes  through  the  intestines, 
almost  without  having  undergone 
any  change  :  it  is  not  attended  with 
pain,  but  the  patient  is  frequently 
afFe6ted  with  an  intolerable  hunger. 

This  disorder  is  occasioned  by 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  dysentery,  though  it  generally 
occurs  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
life. 

Considerable  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived by  admini.stering  rhubarb, 
combined  with  magnesia  ;  but,  if 
the  patient  be  an  adult,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  stomachics 
and  tonics,  especially  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

The  lienter}'  is  seldom  a  very 
dangerous  disease,  unless  the  pa- 
tient be  of  an  advanced  age  ;  or 
the  constitution  be  broken  by  ex- 
cess, or  acute  diseases :  in  either 
case,  the  diet  and  treatment  must 
be  the  same  as  in  the  Dysentery, 
to  which  we  refer. 

LIFE,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  de- 
notes the  animated  state  of  living 
creatures,  or  that  space  of  time 
during  w  hich  tlie  soul  is  united  to 
the  body. 

Longevity  has  always  been  high- 
ly estimated  by  man ;  hence  the 
art  of  prcser\'ing  life  has  become 
an  important  study,  and  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  education  of  every 
individual.— There  is,  however,  a 
period  at  which  mankind  cease  to 
grow  }  and  beyond  which  our  ex- 
istence continues  for  a  limited  time. 
Thus,  if  a  person  attain  his  full 
growth  at  the  age  of  fifietn,  he 
generally  dies  at  that  of  sixty;  pro- 
vided that  no  accidents  intervene, 
by  which  the  vital  principle  be  af- 
fe6ted,  and  prematurely  extin- 
guished. According  to  the  calcur 
latiQ03 
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lations  of  others,  every  animsl 
body  is  by  Nature  destined  to  live 
eight  times  the  Jengtli  of  its  growth. 
From  the  most  accurate  political 
accounts,  made  by  comparing  the 
bills  of  mortality  published  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  climates,  we 
shall  insert  the  following  result : — 
Of  one  thousand  persons  living^  in 
large  cities,  no  less  than  tiiirty -five 
or  thirty-six  die  annually ;  while, 
in  country  places,  or  small  towns, 
only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
deaths  happen  in  a  similar  period. 
Among  1000  children,  five  die 
during  parturition ;  and  scarcely 
half  that  number  in  child-bed;  but 
about  300  are  computed  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  a  perverse  mode  of  educa- 
tion, tliough  suckled  by  their  mo- 
thers ;  and  not  less  than  500,  or 
one  half  of  all  that  are  born,  if 
reared  by  wet-nurses.  The  morta- 
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Uty  of  Infants,  indeed,  has  Increased 
to  a  most  alarming  degree  in  this 
luxurious  age  _;  as  die  plurality  of 
them  is  carried  off  by  convulsions, 
and  difficult  teething.  Among  1  i  5 
dead  persons,  there  is  only  one 
woman  deceased  in  child-bed ;  and, 
of  400  mothers,  one  only  by  previ- 
ous pains. — A  greater  proportion 
of  boys  than  of  girls  die  of  the  na- 
tural small-pox.-— There  are  always 
to  be  found  more  aged  persons  ia 
hilly  or  inountainous  countries,  tiiaa 
in  low  situations ;  and  it  is  proved 
by  the  most  authentic  computation, 
that,  of  3,125,  only  one  individual 
survives  the  hundredth  year.  Froni 
the  same  source,  the  following  is 
the  most  probable  chance  which 
persons  may  have  for  the  duration 
of  their  lives,  after  a  certain  fixed 
period,  namely : 


A  new-born  infant  will  probably  live    - 

A  person  of  1  year  old  _  _  - 

3  -  -  -  - 

5  -  -  -  - 

JO  -  _  -  . 

15  -  .  »  - 

20  -  -  -  - 

15  -  .  -  - 

30  -  -  .  - 

35  -  .  -  - 

40  -  .  -  . 

45  -  -  -  . 

50  -  -  -  _ 

55  -  .  -  - 

do  -  .  -  . 

65  -  -  -  - 

70  -  w  -  - 

75  -  -  .  - 

80  -  -  .  - 

85  -  .  -  - 

90  -  -  -  - 


Years. 

Montht, 

34 

6 

41 

9 

45 

7 

46 

..'    4 

44 

9 

41 

6 

38 

3 

35 

3 

32 

3 

29 

8 

26 

6 

23 

o 

20 

H 

37 

O 

14 

2 

11 

5  ' 

8 

11 

6 

3 

4 

10 

3 

3 

2 

0 

The  proportion  of  the  female  sex 
to  that  of  males,  with  respe6t  to 
the  number  of  deceased,  is  as  100 
t«  lOa. — Previously  lo  the   ()Oth 


year,  the  chance  of  survivorship  Is 
in  favour  of  women ;  but,  after 
that  age,  men  generally  survive 
them, — Married  women,  on  tiic 
whole. 
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whole,  live  longer  than  those  in  a 
state  of  celibacv.- — From  observa- 
tions made  for  the  space  of  50 
years,  it  is  evident,  that  most  p>er- 
sons  die  in  the  months  of  March, 
August,  and  September ;  but  the 
fewest  in  November,  December, 
and  February.  In  populous  cities, 
however,  such  as  London  and 
Paris,  death  makes  the  greatest  ha- 
voc during  the  tv'inter. 

One  half  of  the  human  race  is 
doomed  to  dissolution,  before  they 
have  completed  the  I'th  year  ot 
their  age;  but,  after  this  critical 
period,  the  survivors'  chance  of  life 
becomes  more  valuable  with  every 
year :  hence,  for  instance,  a  person 
thirty  vears  old,  according  to  the 
preceding  calculation,  will  probably 
live  thirty- two  years  longer  ;  so 
that  he  may  attain  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  ;  whereas  a  youth  of  filteen, 
though  he  have  a  chance  of  living 
forty-one  and  a  half  years  longer, 
■will  nevertlieless  arrive  only  at  the 
56th  or  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Conformably  to  the  observations 
ofBoERHAAVE,  the  most  healthy 
children  are  born  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  : 
indeed,  the  greatest  number  of 
births  takes  place  during  the  two 
months  last  mentioned.  The  pro- 
portion of  boys,  annually  born,  is 
to  that  of  girls  as  104  to  100  j  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  former  die  during  infancy 
than  of  the  latter ;  so  that,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  both  sexes  are 
nearly  equal. — Among  Q5  or  70 
infants,  tlierc  is  generally  but  one 
instance  of  twins. — ^I'he  number  of 
marriages,  compared  to  that  of  the 
whole  population  of  a  country,  is  as 
175  to  1000.  Four  children  are 
generally  computed  to  arise  from 
each  married  couple ;  but,  in  towns, 
vniy  thirty-iive  chiidreu  from  tea 


families.— Lastly,  it  is  proved  froni 
the  records  of  the  most  experience*! 
physirians,  tliat,  among  100  per- 
sons living  in  cities,  throughout  the 
year,  only  twenty  are  indisposed, 
or  confined  to  their  beds  for  one 
month ;  or  twenty-four  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight. 

With  a  view  to  prolong  humait 
life.  Lord  Bacon  recommends  the 
bath,  after  which  unctions  of  salves 
and  oils  are  to  be  applied,  in  order 
to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  In  his  opinion,  a  cooling 
diet,  opiates,  or  narcotics,  are  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  inter- 
nal consumption  of  the  body,  and 
to  renovate  it,  when  such  decay 
has  commenced.  In  certain  con- 
stitutions, thrse  remedies  may  pos- 
sibly be  produftive  of  some  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  an  erroneous  idea, 
that  they  will  be  universally  bene- 
ficial :  the  whole  of  his  projeft  is 
inore  specious  than  practicable  j 
and  the  basis  on  which  his  Llieory 
was  apparently  supported,  has  no 
real  foundation. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
most  proper  treatment  of  persons 
in  a  feeble  state,  under  the  article 
Debility  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  tlie  necessary  iTiles  and  direc- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  consequently  the  prolongation 
of  life.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  justice  in  the  observations  of 
the  late  illustrious  Haller,  on 
this  subjeft,  that  we  are  induced 
to  insert  the  following  brief  state- 
ment.— He  remarks,  that  some  of 
the  causes  which  contribute  to  pro- 
tract life,  beyond  its  usual  period, 
are  external.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
climate :  hence,  the  more  northern 
latitudes,  or  about  50  degrees,  are 
t!ie  most  proper  for  youih  ;  because, 
in  such  a  region,  the  circulation  is 
less  rapid,,  and  acute  diseases  sel- 
dom 
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iJom  occur.  But  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  when  tbe  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  faint  or  slow,  and 
its  irritability  is  diminished,  a 
warmer  region  is  more  salutary ; 
and  he  recommends  aged  persons 
to  migrate  30  or  40  degrees,  or 
i  even  nearer  to  the  equator,  where 
i  they  may  enjoy,  at  pleasure,   the 

[         genial  warmth  of  tlie  sun,  or  the 
!  cooling  shade. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of 
longevity,  the  rudiments  of  a  sound 
body,  descended  from  parents  un- 
contaminated  by  hereditary  disease, 
are  to  be  considered  as  tiie  princi- 
pal :  thus  dropsy,  gout,  apoplexy, 
consumption,  and  ti::e  long  train  of 
disorders,  that  are  too  frequently 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  prevented.  With  respe6t  to 
the  mode  of  living,  Haller  re- 
commends abstemiousness  during 
youth  ;  the  drink  should  be  water, 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  our 
common  use  ;  and  he  justly  consi- 
ders wine  as  a  species  of  medicine. 
Animal  food  should  be  sparingly 
eaten,  together  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  vegelables,  and  but  a 
small  addition  of  saline  or  aromatic 
•substances.  Temperance  is,  in 
every  respeft,  an  essential  point ; 
so  that  the  quantity  cateti,  may  be 
well  digested,  and  perfeftiy  assi- 
milated ;  that  the  blood  may  cir- 
culate regularly,  and  free  from  all 
corruption  or  infection,  similar  to 
-J  that  of  an  infant.  Aged  persons, 
wM,^  however,  may  somewhat  more 
Bh  freely  indulge  in  the  use  of  animal 
K  food  :  on  the  other  hand,  tranquil- 
Jity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence;  as  no- 
thing is  more  detrimental,  than  an 
irritable  or  irascible  disposition. 
Hence,  a  due  mixture  of  a  lively 
aad  placid  .temperament,  is  a  very 
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desirable  condition,  so  as  to.  btt 
neither  insensible  of  pleasure,  nor 
too  much  additled  to  tl^e  gratifica- 
tion of  sensual  desires.  Modera- 
tion is,  tiierefore,  here  likewise  a 
beneficial  attribute;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  sleep,  old  and  decrepit  peo- 
ple may  be  more  indulgent. — ■ 
Those  readers,  who  are  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  more  mi- 
nute rules  and  direftions  for  pro- 
longing human  life,  both  in  a  state 
of  health  and  disease,  will  derive 
considerable  information  from  Pro- 
fessor Hufbland's  "  y(ri  of  pro^ 
longing  Life"  (Svo.  2  vols.  10s. 
Bell,  1797),  and  fromDr.STRUVE's 
Astkenologii :  or,  The  Art  of  pre' 
serving  feeble  Life'  (8vo.  8s.  Mur- 
ray and  Highiey,  1801),  in  whicli 
the  subjeft  is  amply  and  philoso- 
phically discussed. 

Life-Annuities.  See  Annu- 
ity, 

LIGATURE,  a  bandage  or  fil- 
let, made  of  linen,  flannel,  leather, 
or  any  other  elastic  substance, 
which  is  generally  tied  round  the 
arm,  to  facilitate  the  operation  oi 
blood-lettii)g. 

Ligatures  are  likewise  used  to 
extend  or  replace  bones,  which  are 
broken  or  dislocated  ;  on  the  arte- 
ries, during  amputations,  or  in, 
large  wovuids ;  and  also  to  secure 
the  splints  that  are  usually  applied 
to  fradtures. 

Although  the  instinftive  propen- 
sity of  the  lower  animals,  to  pinch 
or  compress  wounded  or  painful 
limbs,  seems  to  have  furnished 
mankind  with  a  hint  for  tbe  appli- 
cation of  tight  bandages  or  liga- 
tures, with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
nerve  in  its  course  from  the  part 
afi'eftcd  to  the  brain  ;  yet  such 
pra6iice  is  not  always  safe.  We 
know  instances  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  lyiig  contirui'-d  com- 
pression 
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pression  of  the  blood-vessels  (pre- 
vious to  a  surgical  application)  the 
tourniquet  had  produced  so  power- 
ful an  etFe6t,  that  after  removing 
it,  tlie  contorted  limb  was  insensi- 
ble, paralytic,  and  sometimes  mor- 
tified. 

LIGHT,  signifies  that  invisible 
fluid  which  renders  obje£is  percep- 
tible to  the  sight. — ^I'he  velocity 
of  light  is  almost  inconceivable, 
though  its  motion  is  not  instanta- 
neous :  the  particles  of  light  fly 
nearly  2CK),000  miles  every  second 
of  time,  which  is  above  a  million 
of  times  swifter  than  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball.  And,  as  half  the 
diameter  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
extends  to  90,000,000  of  miles, 
the  rays  of  tlie  sun  travel  that  vast 
distance  in  8|  minutes,  before  they 
illumine  our  earth. 

llie  nature  of  light  has,  at  all 
times,  been  a  subje6t  of  specula- 
tion among  philosophtrs ;  and  va- 
rious tlieoriea  have  been  formed 
and  rejeded,  or  succeeded  by  otl^.ers 
that  were  more  plausible,  tliough 
inconclusive.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
conjedured  it  to  consist  of  rays, 
iome  of  which  possessed  a  greater 
degree  of  refrangibiJity  than  others : 
subsequent  philosophers  are  not 
yet  agreed,  whether  light  and  heat 
are  the  same  fluid  under  different 
nioditications,  or  two  distinct  fluids 
which  are  frequently  united.  Amid 
this  concussion  of  opinions.  It  is 
difficult  to  seled  the  most  proba- 
ble j  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state 
the  effeds  of  this  agent  upon  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation. 

Light  is  essentially  necessaiy  to 
regetation  :  in  our  climate,  it  is 
seldom  produdive  of  injury  by  its 
excess,  though  the  want  of  it  is 
often  pernicious.  This  fluid  ads 
as  a  kind  of  stimulus  on  the  more 
irritable  parts  of  plants  j    as  ap- 
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pears  from  die  sun-flower  and 
others,  that  expand  or  bow  when 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  : 
hence  Dr,  Darwin  supposes  there 
may  be  diseases  in  plants,  arising 
from  the  excess  of  this  stimulus, 
but  which,  he  thinks,  have  hitherto 
been  disregarded.  To  corroborate 
this  conjedure,  he  specifies  the 
Goat's-beard,  or  Salsatie  {tragopo- 
gon,  I..),  and  some  otlier  vegeta- 
ble produdions,  which  close  their 
flowers  about  noon,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  such  sti- 
mulus. 

On  the  contrary,  the  absence  or 
defed  of  light  produces  a  disease 
called  etiolation,  or  tlanching,  be- 
cause vegetables  deprived  of  that 
fluid  become  white.  It  has  a  simi- 
lar eflett  on  animal  bodies  ;  which, 
as  Dr.  Darwin  has  pointedly  re- 
marked, are  in  consequence  ren- 
dered pale  and  inert :  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  languid  and  ctiolaled 
countenances  of  the  young  ladies 
in  some  boarding-schools,  where, 
from  false  motives  of  delicacy,  they 
are  secluded  both  from  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  tlie  air  :  it  is  still  farther 
evinced  in  tliose  studious  persons, 
■who  pass  tlieir  waking  hours  in  un- 
ventilated  apartments,  especially 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night. 

But,  though  such  etiolation  be 
naturally  injurious  to  vegetation, 
it  has  been  artificially  employed 
with  success,  in  rendering  certain 
plants  esculent,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  acrimony,  cohesion,  and 
colour.  Tiiis  method  is  chiefly 
pradised  on  celery,  by  earthing  up 
that  plant  nearly  to  the  top;  on 
sea-kale,  by  covering  it  entirely 
with  horse-litter  or  straw ;  and, 
lastly,  on  lettuces  and  endive,  by 
tying  the  root-leaves  together  with 
a  baud- 
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a  bandage.— Oh  the  chemical  ef- 
teiSts  of  light,  we  are  silent  j  for 
the  opinions  respecting  them  are 
riot  less  unsettled  than  those  Con- 
cerning its  nature. — ^The  inquisitive 
reader  will  find  ample  information 
on  this  subje6t,  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  also  in  the 
different  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society. 

I^IGHTNliVG,  a  vivid,  bright 
flash  of  fire,  which  suddenly  ap- 
pears in  the  atmosphere,  and  in- 
stantlx, vanishes :  it  is  sometimes 
aftended  with  heavy  clouds  and 
thun^rj  but  often  occurs  while 
the  sky  is  serene,  especially  in  sul- 
try summer  evenings. 

The  phenomena  accompanying 
this  meteor  are  always  surprizing  j 
but,  in  many  cases,  truly  terrific  : — 
various  causes  have  been  assigned 
by  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain tliem.  Some  suppose  hght- 
ning  to  arise  from  inflammable 
matter,  consisting  ot  the  sulphure- 
ous and  nitrous  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  earth,  and  carried  into 
the  atmosphere ;  wiience  the  more 
iiery  particles  are  separated,  so 
that  they  explode  by  the  concus- 
sion of  two  clouds,  or  some  other 
cause,  in  various  direftions  of  a 
gfeater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
the  strength  and  quahty  of  the  ma- 
terials. Others  conjecture  light- 
ning to  be  formed  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  sulphureous  matters  with 
tlie  nitrous  acid.  It  is,  however, 
now  generally  understood  to  be  an 
electrical  phenomenon. 

In  common  with  ele6tricity, 
lightning  possesses  the  property  of 
burning  and  dissolving  metals  ;  it 
rends  bodies,  often  deprives  per- 
sons of  sight,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tinguishes ihe  vital  princi,.L  ;  id- 
vests  magnets  of  their  virtues,  and 
reverses  iheir  j^oles.  Indeed,  tUere 
Kg.  IX.— VOL,  in, 
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U  tio  appearance  in  Nature,  that 
presents  a  greater  diversity  to  the*' 
conte  mpla'ti  ve  mind :  for  each  flash  • 
is  widely  different  from  another  j 
nor  are  its  effefts  alike  fatal. 

Wheri  the  igneous  meteor  exhi- 
bits  a  de.  p  red  colour,  it  is  sel- 
dom accompanied  with  dangerous 
consequences ;  but,  if  the  flashes  ba' 
bright,  pale,  and  in  a  zig-zag  dhec- 
tion,    destruttron  generally   marka' 
their  course.      Th-  most  mischlev-' 
ous  form,  iiowever,    wliich   light-' 
ning  assumes,  is  that  of  fiery  balls  l 
wherever    such    masses    descend, 
they  burst,  and  occasion  extensive' 
damage. 

As  ]ightDing  unifo'-Tiily  strikes 
the  most  elevutcd  objects,  such  as 
lofty  trees,  steeples,  and   particu- ' 
larly  the  n^asts  of  ships  and  chira- 
nies  of  houses,  various  expedients 
have  been  contrived,  in  ord.r  to 
divert,  or  at  least  break,  its  force. 
These  efforts  of  human  ingenuity*' 
were   tirst  publishi  d,    or  reconi-' 
mended  to  puolic  notice,  by  Dr. 
Fravkltn  5  and,    from  th.ir  ac- 
knowled  ,ed  uti'.ty,  Conduci oils' 
are  now  generally   adopted  :— we* 
have  aheaciy  ,  oiiued  oui   tl^e  most' 
judicious  lorm  of  constructing  them, ' 
in  pp.  47and48,  of  our2d  volume. 

Another  method  of  prevewt:ng 
the  ti^tai  eftetts  of  lightning,  coa- ' 
sists  in  the  artificial  atirattion  of 
eleCtric;;!  matter  from  the  clouds, 
by  means  of  a  Kite,  Having,  un- 
der that  artclt-,  stated  the  manner 
in  which  this  useful  machine  sikouid 
be  constructed,  we  shall  now  com- 
municate a  tew  directions  t'oi  its 
proper  m'ariagenient. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  ele6incal 
kite  to  the  import;mt  purpose  of  af-  ' 
fording  stcunty  during  a  thunder-  ' 
storm,  especially  when  persons  are  ' 
exposed  to  its  influence  in  an  open  ' 
field,  it  wul  6«t  be  ictiuisite  to  nx 
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a  thin  iron  point,  about  12  inches 
long,  on  the  top  of  the  machine, 
marked  a  (see  p.  5\);  then  to  sur- 
round the  whole  leading  string  with 
a  thin  iron  wire,  which  should  be 
previously  conne6ted  with  the  me- 
tallic point.  Having  made  these 
preparations,  a  strong  wooden  staff, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  must  be 
procured,  and  likewise  furnished 
with  a  firm  iron  point  on  its  lower 
extremity,  and  a  similar  ring  on  the 
top,  so  that  it  may  also  serve  as  a 
walking-stick.  But  there  ought 
also  to  be  a  stronger  iron  wire  af- 
fixed to  this  staff,  either  in  a  per- 
pendicular or  serpentine  dire&ion, 
so  as  to  communicate  with  both  the 
ring  and  the  lower  end,  which  is 
to  be  forced  about  12  or  IS  inches 
into  the  ground,  according  to  its 
softness;  in  order  to  support  the 
whole  machine,  while  suspended  in 
the  air. — On  the  approach  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  brfore  it  ac- 
tually breaks  out,  it  will  be  advis- 
able, first,  to  drive  the  staff  suffi- 
ciently deep  into  the  ground,  so 
that  its  strength  may  be  adequate 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  then  to 
fly  the  kite  thus  prepared  with  the 
greatest  expedition  ;  and  lastly,  to 
fix  the  string,  with  its  accompany- 
ing wire,  to  the  iron  ring  of  the  staff" 
before  described.  In  tliis  easy 
manner,  all  danger  of  being  struck 
by,  lightning  may  be  effe6tually 
averted;  but  it  ought  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  no  person  should  after- 
wards approach  this  eleftric  staff  j 
though  any  number  of  people  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  even  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  floating  body  of  the 
kite,  will  be  protefted  by  ns  con- 
ducting power;  provided  they  keep 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  at 
the  least,  from  the  staff"  to  which  it 
«•  fixed. — ^Nor  will  it  be  proper  to 


fly  the  machine  during  a  shower  of 
rain,  or  very  boisterous  weather. 

Persons  struck  with  lightning 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  restor- 
ed by  proper  and  timely  applica- 
tions. In  slighter  cases,  where 
particular  limbs  are  affc6ted,  the 
wounded  part  has  been  cured  by 
washing  it  with  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead. — According  to  Tod  e,  con- 
siderable relief  has  been  derived 
from  applying  opium  to  the  painful 
part  of  the  breast,  after  being  hurt 
witli  lightning ;  and  a  person, 
wounded  by  this  meteor,  was  per- 
fetlly  cured  in  the  course  of  ten 
days,  by  the  application  of  ley  to 
the  part  affeiTted,  and  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  carbonate  of  pot-ash,  or 
fixed  vegetable  alkali  dissolved  io 
water. — Should,  however,  any  per- 
son be  apparently  killed  by  such  an 
accident,  he  ought  by  no  means  to 
b(;  negle£ted,  or  precipitately  com- 
mitted to  the  grave ;  for  we  are 
persuaded,  that  many  viight  be  re- 
stored, if  proper  resuscitative  means 
were  employed. 

In  general,  there  are  no  external 
marks  discoverable,  when  the  body 
has  been  injured  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning; though  sometimes  red  streaks 
appear  on  different  parts,  especially 
on  the  chest  and  arms,  in  which 
the  patient,  after  recovery,  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  burning  heat. — . 
The  first  step  should  be,  to  remove 
the  body  from  the  farther  influence 
of  mephitic  air  of  the  place,  where 
the  unfortunate  blow  was  infiifted. 
Clothes  and  bandages  of  every  kind 
must  be  removed  j  the  body  placed 
in  a  reclining  posture;  and  the  head 
raised,  somewhat  leaning  to  the  right 
side:  thus  the  subject  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  warm  blankets  or  cloths; 
while  both  the  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  for  admitting  fresh  air. 
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ftesuscitatives  :  Sprinkle  the  ^ce 
Vnth  cold  watery  put  the  whole 
body  up  to  the  neck,  if  convenient, 
ifi  the  earth -bath,  where  it  should 
be  kept  for  several  hours,  till  cer- 
tain signs  of  returning  life  appear  : 
or  expose  the  subjeft,  if  robust,  to 
the  influence  of  the  shower-bath  ; 
apply  Cold  poultices  to  the  head ; 
cloths  dipped  in  vinegar  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach ;  and  gentle  friftion, 
which  should  be  resorted  to,  alter- 
nately, with  the  sprinkling  of  Cold 
water,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
process ;  at  tirst  with  great  caution, 
over  the  lower  extremities,  and  gra- 
dually CKtending  it  upwards  to  the 
Jeft  side  of  the  body. 

In  particular  cases,  where  the 
means  before  stated  prove  ineffec- 
tual, it  will  be  advisable  to  open  a 
vein,  or  to  ele6trify  the  patient,  by 
diredting  the  shocks  tlirough  the 
breast,  so  that  this  fluid  may  per- 
vade the  heart. — Meanwhile,  pure 
air  may  be  blown  into  the  langs 
(see  vol.ii.  p.  I90);  and,  if  anxiety 
appear  to  prevail,  blisters  should  be 
applied  to  the  chest. 

When  signs  of  returning  /j/e  be- 
come evident,  the  made  of  treat- 
ment before  pointed  out,  must  be 
continued  for  some  time,  though 
with  great  moderation.  The  cloths 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
should  now  be  dipped  in  wine,  or 
warm  vinegar  ;  common  poultices 
applied  to  the  injured  parts;  and 
emollient  clysters  may  be  occiision- 
ally  given. — Lastly,  when  th^  pa- 
tient is  able  to  swallow,  a  mixture 
of  wine  and  water,  or  balm-tea, 
may  be  safely  administered. 

Dr.  Franklin  suggests  to  those 
persons,  who  are  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  lightning,  the  propriety 
of  sitting  in  the  raiudle  ui  a  room 
on  one  chair,  and  to  Iciy  their  feet 
on  another;  provided  they  be  Hot 
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placed  beneath  a  metal  lustre  sus-* 
pended  from  the  ceding  by  a  chain. 
He  farther  ob.serves,  that  it  is  still 
safer  to  fold  two  or  three  mattresses- 
of  beds  in  the  middle  of  an  apart- 
ment, and  to  place  the  chairs  upoa 
them  j  for,  as  the  former  do  not 
condu(9:  lightning  so  readily  as  the 
wall,  the  flashes  cannot  penetrate 
their  substance. — But  the  most  se- 
cure place,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  ham- 
mock, suspended  by  silken  cords, 
in  the  centre  of  a  room. — The  cu- 
rious reader,  who  wishes  to  ootaia 
farther  information  respefting  elec- 
trical meteors,  will  be  amply  ^rati- 
tied,  by  perusing  Dr.  Franklin's 
Experiments  and  Observations  on 
ELediricity  (4to.  1769,  10s.  dd.)  ; 
and  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of 
Eletlridty ,  4to.  in  which  this  in- 
teresting subje6t  is  perspicuously- 
treated. 

The  efFeds  of  lightning  are  fre- 
quently not  less  fatal  to  vegetable 
produ6tions.  Wneat-plants  are  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  this  injury j 
and  Mr.  Tull  is  of  opinion,  that 
not  only  their  health  is  thus  greatly 
impaired,  but  also  their  immediate 
decay,  is  thereby  often  occasioned. 
Such  consequences,  he  observed, 
were  evident  from  the  black  spots 
or  patches  in  a  tield  of  corn,  espe- 
cially in  those  summers  which  \\  ere 
visited  by  frequent  thunder  storms: 
and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  re- 
medy against  this  evil. 

Forest-trees,  in  particular,  ex- 
perience similar  blasts ;  and,  on 
sawing  th?m,  numerous  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  they  were 
found  cracked,  split,  or  otherwise 
muti  ated  by  lightning. — Dr.  Dae- 
wiN  onjetSiures  that  vegetables  are 
attested  oy  this  meteor  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that,  when  their  succu- 
lent shoots  are  frozen ;  that  is, 
their  vessels  burst,  as  the  lightning 
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passes   through    them,    in  consc- 
queuce  of  its  expansive  power. 

LitjNUM  ViTjs.  SeeGuaiacura. 

LILAC,  or  Syringa,  L.  a  genus 
of  exotic  plants,  natives  of  Persia, 
consisting  of  three  species,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  vulgaris, 
or  Common  Liiac.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on 
account  of  its  ornamental  flowers  ; 
and,  if  properly  managed,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  1 8  or  20  feet. 

This  shrub  thrives  on  almost  any 
soil,  but  it  produces  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  on  rich,  light  land, 
though  it  flourishes  best  on  wet 
grounds.  It  is  propagated  by  suck- 
ers, which  should  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plants  in  the  month 
of  Oftober,  and  set  in  a  nursery, 
in  rows  tliree  feet  asunder,  each 
sucker  being  one  foot  distant  from 
the  other.  In  the  second  or  third 
year,  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
spot  where  they  are  intended  to  re- 
maid.  After  this  operation,  no 
farther  attention  will  be  required, 
except  digging  about  their  roots 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
cutting  off  the  suckers  ;  which  not 
only  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  but  likewise  deprive  it  of  its 
nourishment. 

The  leaves  of  the  Common  Lilac 
are  frequented  by  the  Spanish  Fly: 
— ^the  yellowish  and  red-streaked 
wood  of  old  trees  is  valuable  to 
turners  and  cabinet-makers  ;  as  the 
vessels  or  utensils  manufa6tured  of 
it,  are  equal  to  those  made  of  olive- 
wood,  and  almost  indestrudible : 
by  immersing  such  articles  in  a 
cold  dye,  consisting  of  aqua-fortis 
largely  diluted  with  Avater,  tliey 
acquire  a  fine  red  colour. — From 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  may  be 
distilled  an  essential  oil,  similar  to 
that  of  roses. 

LILY,  or  Lijium,  L,  a  genus  of 
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exotic   plants,    consisting    of    tell 
species,  allof  which  are  remarkable, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ; 
but  the  two  following  dcserye.  a, 
distingvijshed  place : 

1.  The  candidujn,  or  Whijte 
Lily,  which  produces  a  beautiful, 
flower,  the  fragrant  odour  of  whigh, 
is  so  powerful  as  to  induce  faint- 
ing, if  number?  of  it  be  kept  over 
night  in  a  close  apartment: — au 
essential  oil  may  be  obtained  from 
them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  diat 
described  under  the  article  Jasmine. 

2.  T^e  iultiferum,  or  FiKZ 
Lilt,  which  also  bears  fine  flow- 
ers of  a  flaming  red  colouv,  and 
which,  by  culture,  sometimes  be- 
come double. — The  Russians  and 
Tungusians  eat  the  roots  of  this, 
species,  either  roasted,  or  boiled  in 
milk  ;  and  Dr.  Franke  informs 
us  (in  his  System  of  Medical  Police, 
printed  a  few  years  since,  in  Ger- 
man), that  these  mealy  roots  might, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  be  prepared 
into  wholesome  bread. — On  ac- 
count of  their  emollient  and  matu- 
rating properties,  they  have  been 
gi-eatly  recommended  in  the  dropsy  j 
but  are  chiefly  employed  in  cata- 
plasms, when  boiled,  and  bruised 
into  a  pulp,  with  oil :  in  this  man- 
ner, they  are  said  to  form  an  elHca- 
cious  application  to  recent  bums. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY,  or 
May-Lily,  Convallaria  Majalis, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
grow  ing  in  woods,  heaths,  and  at 
the  foot  of  hills:  it  flourishes  in 
tlie  month  of  May. 

This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  refused  by  cows, 
horses,  and  hogs  ;  its  flowers  arc  in 
a  high  degree  fragrant ;  bat,  when 
dried,  they  acquire  a  narcotic  scent, 
and,  if  reduced  to  powder,  excite 
sneezing.  Both  the  flowers  and 
roots  tove  a  bitter  taste ;  and  an 
extract. 
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fextraft,  made  from  either,  pos- 
sesses similar  purgative  properties 
with  aloes  ;— the  dose  being  from 
20  to  SOgrains, — A  beautiful  greed 
colour  may  be  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  with  the  addition  of  lime. 

LILY,  the  Water,  or  Nym- 
fhoea,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising niiie  species,  two  of  which 
are    natives  of  Britain  ;    namely, 

1.  The  lutea,  Yellow  Water- 
lily,  or  Watercan  ;  which  grows 
in  gentle  rivers,  pools,  and  ditches ; 
blows  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Whfen  the  small  yellow 
flowers  begin  to  fade,  the  seed  re- 
turns to  the  water,  in  which  ele- 
ment it  attains  to  maturity,  and 
ngain  germinates.  This  aquatic 
vegetable  is  eaten  by  hogs  ;  but 
goats  do  not  relish  its  flavour,  and 
it  is  totally  refused  by  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep.  The  flowers 
possess  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
brandy  ;  and  the  roots,  if  mdisten- 
ied  with  milk,  are  said  by  Lin- 
N^us  to  destroy  crickets  and 
cock-rbaches, 

2.  The  alha,  White  Water-lily, 
Candock,  or  Water-socks,  which 
grows  in  pends  and  slow  rivers ; 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.  This 
species  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful British  plants,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  transplanting  its  bul- 
bous roots  in  the  winter. — It  is 
eaten  by  hogs,  but  disliked  by 
goats,  and  totally  i  ejected  by  cows 
and  horses. — ^The  roots  are  em- 
ployed in  Ireland,  and  the  I  bland  of 
Jura,  for  dyeing  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour ;  but  the  Egj'ptians  eat  them 
boiled,  and  convert  the  seeds  into 
bread.  The  Sweces  also,  in  pre- 
vailing dearth,  have  used  the  root 
of  this  plant  as  a  substitute  for 
Cf)rn  ;  though  it  requires  to  be 
previously  divested  of  its  bitter 
taste,  by  frequent  ablutions. 
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According  to  Gleditsch,  the 
roots  of  the  white  and  yellow  lily 
are  equally  useful  in  tanning  and 
cuiTying. 

LIME,  a  white,  soft,  friable 
substance  prepared  of  marble, 
chalk,  or  other  calcareous  earth, 
by  burning  them  in  a  kiln.  The 
chief  uses  of  lime  are, 

1.  As  an  ingredient  in  mortar 
to  cement  brick  or  stone-buildings  j 
for  which  purpose,  b-ing  divested 
of  its  humidity,  and  its  pores  being 
at  the  same  time  opened  by  the 
adion  of  the  fire,  it  is  so  eminently 
calculated,  that  it  may  be  easily  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
sand  or  other  matters. — See  Mor- 
tar, 

2.  As  a  manure,  it  is  of  the  most 
extensive  utility  :  we  shall,  there- 
fore, concisely  state  the  properties 
of  the  best  limestone,  as  well  as 
the  proportionate  quantities  iri 
which  it  is  to  be  spread  on  lands  j 
and  at  the  same  time  point  out 
those  soils  that  are  really  amelior- 
ated, and  likewise  such  as  receive 
no  benefit  trom  its  application. 

Formerly  an  opinion  generally 
prevailed,  that  the  most  eflicacious 
linie  for  manuring  lands,  was  pro- 
duced from  tlie  hardest  calcareous 
stones,  which  most  intimat.  ly  ap- 
proached the  nature  of  marble  ;. 
modern  experience,  however,  has 
amply  refuted  tliis  supposition. — 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  there  are 
two  sorts ;  namely,  magnesimi  an4 
calcareous  limestone  ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences,  while  the 
former  is  highly  injurious  to  land. 
This  remarkable  fad;  was  first  pub- 
lished by  S.  Ten  NAN T,  Esq.  in  the 
•'  Philosophical  TransaSiions  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  for  1 799 ;  who,  be- 
ing informed  of  the  opposite  nature 
of  the  two  species,  made  variouss 
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experiments,  in  which  their  respec- 
tive properties  were  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

The  barren,  or  magnesian  lime, 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  especially  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  where  a  quarry 
cf  it  is  worked  to  the  extent  of  30 
or  40  miles  ;  also  in  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  Northumberland,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  known,  by 
the  charaderistic  name  of  hot,  in 
contradistindion  to  the  mild,  or 
calcareous  lime,  that  abounds  in 
all  parts  of  Britain.  We  regret 
that  w-e  cannot  enter  into  a  detail 
respe6ting  Mr.  Tenn  ant's  impor- 
tant .discovery  ;  the  particulars  of 
■which  are  recorded  in  the  volume 
above  mentioned. — The  magnesian 
lime  may  be  farther  distinguished 
from  that  made  of  pure  calcareous 
stone,  by  its  slow  and  difficult  so- 
lution in  acids. 

The  hardness  or  softness  of  lime- 
stone, however,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, provided  it  be  pure,  tliat  is, 
free  from  sand,  clay,  or  other  sub- 
stances, which  render  the  mass  less 
fertilizing. — When  the  stone  is  dug 
cut  of  the  earth,  it  shoyld  be  con- 
veyed to  a  kiln,  into  which  coals 
or  turf  must  be  put  in  alternate 
layers  with  the  Jime-stone,  and  the 
latter  thoroughly  calcined. — ^With 
jrespeft  to  the  length  of  time  the 
materials  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fire,  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  lime  burnt  in  four  hours, 
has  a  much  greater  disposition  to 
recover  its  fixed  air  from  the  at- 
mosphere, than  that  which  has 
been  burning  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  as  the 
excellence  of  this  manure  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  its  re-attra6tion 
of  fixed  air,  the  process  of  cal- 
cinatitm  ought  to  be  regulattd  ac- 
cordingly. 


In  this  state,  it  is  called  quid* 
lime,  and  should  be  spread  as 
speedily  as  possible,  immediately 
before  the  plough  ;  so  that  the 
greater  part  may  be  slacked  in  the 
soil.  The  proportion  used,  depends 
much  on  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try J  but  should  more  properly  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 
In  the  county  of  York,  thirty-six 
bushels  only  are  carted  on  an  acrej 
in  Walts,  a  quantity  somewhat 
larger  ;  in  Ireland,  from^we  to  dx 
hundred  bushels  are  spread  on  every 
English  statute  acre}  and  in  various 
parts  of  England,  very  small  por- 
tions are  injudiciously  scattered  I 
for  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced agriculturists,  that  three 
or  four  hundred  bushels  at  the 
least  (if  the  price  be  not  too  hi^h) 
should  be  allowed  to  each  acrcj 
especially  when  the  soil  has  long 
been  in  an  uncultivated  state.  One 
good  liming  is,  in  such  cases,  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  small  quan- 
tities frequently  repeated. 

In  common  situations,  however, 
where  the  land  does  not  abound  in 
putrescible  matters,  and  is  not  vi- 
tiated by  acids,  Mr.  Young  is  of 
opinion,  that  l60  bushels  per  acre, 
will  produce  a  considerable  etfett  j 
but,  on  stiff  strong  clays,  he  thinks 
at  least  double,  or  triple,  that  quan- 
tity ought  to  be  allowed. 

If  lime  be  applied  without  any 
other  manure,  it  is  said  to  exhaust 
tlie  most  fertile  particles  of  the 
soil.  Some  agriculturists,  there- 
fore, sui;gest  tlie  propriety  of  form- 
ing small  heaps,  and  covering  them 
with  earth  :  as  soon  as  the  soil  has, 
b}'  its  moisture,  slacked  the  lime, 
the  heaps  are  to  be  opened,  and  as 
much  dung  buried  in  each  as  the 
earth  will  cover.  A  more  econo- 
mical and  judicious  method,  is  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Andrews,  in  the 
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41h  vol.  o{  Annals  of  Agriculture. 
He  direfts  about  140  loads  (each 
containing  40  bushels),  of  moist 
dung  to  be  heaped  up  in  the  month 
of  December,  when  200  bushels 
of  lime  are  to  be  well  incorporated. 
The  whole  is  then  suffered  to  lie 
for  three  months,  after  which  the 
Jieap  is  to  be  well  stirred  :  when 
the  harvest  is  completed,  the  com- 
post is  to  be  spread  on  a  pea-stub- 
ble, and  ploughed  in  for  barley ; 
but,  if  the  season  should  not  favour 
the  purpose,  he  directs  these  la- 
bours to  be  performed  after  the 
first  frost  that  occurs.  Mr.  An- 
drews farther  observes  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  management, 
his  barley-crops  have,  upon  an 
average  of  twelve  years,  amounted 
annually  to  four  quarters  and  six 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  advantages  arising  from 
this  treatment,  are,  1 .  The  total  de- 
struftion  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  so 
that  the  land  on  which  this  mixture 
had  been  spread,  was  uniformly  the 
clearest :  and,  2.  The  increased 
fermentation  of  the  dung,  by  which 
its  fertilizing  properties  are  more 
speedily  excited.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  lime  was  to  him  10s. 
per  acre ;  and  its  beneficial  effects 
continued  for  four  years. 

The  soils  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  improvement,  by  means  ot  lime, 
are : 

1 .  Rich  black  or  brown  friable 
crumbling  loams,  which  abound 
with  vegetable  matter :  its  general 
putrescency  being  accelerated  by 
the  lime,  such  land  is  so  greatly 
meliorated  as  to  yield  crops,  which 
they  could  never  have  produced  by 
the  application  of  any  other  ma- 
nure, 

2.  On  low,  rich,  drained  mea- 
dows, that    have    formerly  been 
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bogs,  and  the  black  soil  of  which 
abounds  with  vegetable  fibres. 

3.  On  old  sheep-walks,  heaths, 
and  cpmmons,  which  have  been 
under  grass  for  time  immemorial, 
and  are  first  to  be  converted  into 
arable  land  ;  but  lime  will  not  be 
of  any  advantage,  after  they  have 
been  cultivated  for  several  years. 
And,  though  such  manure  will 
produce  favourable  effeds  upon  old 
lay  soils,  abounding  in  vegetable 
particles,  yet  when  the  latter  are 
putrefied  by  liming,  and  exhausted 
by  repeated  cropping,  it  will  be  of 
no  service. 

4.  On  moory,  boggy,  moun- 
tainous land  J  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  on  black  peat-earth. 
In  his  opinion,  lime  prevents  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  heath,  and 
produces  a  new  family  of  vege- 
tables, especially  white  cloveu. 
He  farther  remarks,  that  the  great- 
est improvements  ever  made  on 
moors,  in  any  country,  have  pro- 
bably been  ejfeded  by  means  of 
lime. — ^I'here  prevails,  however,  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subje6t, 
which  we  are  unable  to  reconcile. 
— In  the  l6th  vol.  of  the  TravsaC' 
tions  of  the  Society  for  the  Eiicou* 
ragement  of  Arts,  &c.  Thomas 
Davis,  Esq.  (steward  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Eath),  states  that,  though 
lime  is  the  only  proper  manure  for 
such  soil,  which  is  thus  qualified 
to  produce  crops  of  corn  for  the  first 
3  or  4  years,  after  converting  it 
into  arable  or  meadow  land  ;  yet 
this  manure  loses  its  ameliorating 
properties  in  the  course  of  ten  years  j 
and  he  never  found  a  second  lim- 
ing to  be  produ6tive  of  any  benefi- 
cial efte6t. 

5.  On  all  other  waste  soils  that 
"have  been  over-run  for  ages  with 
furze,  heath,  brooni;  fern,  bushes, 
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or  wood  ;  and  which,  though  rich- 
ly stored  with  vegetable  food,  have 
contrafted  an  acidity,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  long  rest,  and  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  roots. 

On  the  contrary,  lime  is  of  lit- 
tle service  on  poor,  light,  and  thin 
soils ;  or  such  as  are  on  a  quarry 
of  lime  or  otlier  stone,  especially 
after  tb.ey  have  borne  crops  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Nor 
is  It  productive  of  any  advantage  on 
strong,  stony  land ;  on  wet,  cold 
loams,  which  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently drained ;  or  similar  clays 
that  are  tenacious  of  moisture;  but 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  large  quantities  ofivell- 
drcinedVime,  laid  on  very  stiff  clay, 
would  be  attended  with  a  favoura- 
ble effeft ;  though  he  candidly 
adds,  that  it  never  has  been  tried 
to  his  satisfadH  n. 

With  respe6t  to  the  expence  of 
procuring  lime,  the  usual  cost  is 
from  2;d.  to  3d.  per  bushel,  where 
coals  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  the 
kiln.  But,  where  fuel  is  expen- 
sive, and  at  a  distance,  the  price 
rises  to  4d.  and  sometimes  even  to 
J5d.  :  in  this  case,  however,  it  is 
too  valuable  to  be  employed  as  a 
nianure,  unless  it  be  ascertained 
by  experience,  that  a  small  pro- 
portion will  answer  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Young  observes,  that  "  a  man 
may  venture  large  quantities  at  3d. 
per  bushel }"  though  even  at  that 
price,  he  wouM  employ  it  only  on 
those  soils  which  might,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  thus  greatly  and  per- 
manently improved. 

Few  manures  contribute  to  pro- 
mote vegetation  in  a  more  conspi- 
cuous rnanner  than  lime.  By  its 
union  with  the  carbonic  acid,  it 
renders  the  latter  soluble  in  water, 
instead  pf  expanding  it  into  a 
gas  i  §!fid  {iius  ^  great  quantity 
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of  carbon  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
vessels  of  plants.  Dr.  Darwiij 
conjectures,  that  calcareous  matter 
forwards  vegetation,  by  the  phos- 
phorus it  contains  ;  and  which, 
being  united  with  the  lime,  is  con- 
verted into  a  hepar,  without  be- 
coming acid  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen.  Although  lime  be  an  im- 
proper manure  for  clay-soils.  Dr. 
D.  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  it 
were  properly  mixed  with  them, 
such  lands  would  be  rendered  less 
cohesive,  and  consequently  admit 
of  being  more  easily  penetrated  by 
vegetable  fibres.  It  dostroys  worms, 
snails,  and  all  other  inse6b,  which 
may  be  touched  by  it,  and  with 
which  almost  every  soil  abounds. 
Lastly,  such  are  its  ameliorating  ef- 
fects on  grass-land  in  particular, 
that  if  a  spadeful  of  lime  be  thrown 
on  a  tussock,  which  horses  or  cattle 
have  refused  to  eatfor  several  years, 
they  will  for  many  succeeding  sea- 
sons eat  it  close  to  the  ground :  this 
change.  Dr.  Darwin  supposes  to 
arise  from  a  larger  portion  of  sac- 
charine matter  being  now  contain- 
ed in  the  joints  of  the  grass,  and  a 
smaller  degree  of  acidity  in  its  cir- 
culating juices. 

Quick-lime  is  also  of  great  utility 
in  rending  rocks  and  stones,  when 
mixed  with  gunpowder,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  former, 
well  dried  and  pulverized,  to  two 
pounds  of  the  latter.  This  singular 
property  of  hme  was  discovered, 
and  is  related,  by  H.D.Griffith, 
Esq.  in  the  8th  vol,  of  t'le  Trans- 
aSiions  of  the  Bath  and  JVest  of 
England  Society  ;  where  he  states, 
that  the  mixture  above  specified, 
caused  an  explosion  with  a  force 
equal  to  three  pounds  of  gvinpow- 
der  :  hence,  in  those  operations, 
one-third  of  the  expeuce  may  be 
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As  a  medicine,  lime  is  of  con-r 
eiderable  use  ;  and  has  lately  been 
employed  with  success  in  thr  fe- 
vers of  America.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  prescribed  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution, when  it  is  called  lime-wa- 
ter. This  fluid  is  prepared  by  gra- 
dually mixing  half  a  pound  of  new 
quick-lime  with  twelve  pints  of 
boiling  distilled  water.  The  whole 
is  sutFered  to  stand  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  one  hour,  when  it  is 
poured  off,  and  preserved  in  close 
bottles. — Lime-water  was  former- 
ly in  great  repute  as  a  solvent  of 
the  stone,  and  a  remedy  in  scro- 
phulous  affections.  It  has  like- 
wise been  used  both  externally  and 
internally  for  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
though  we  by  no  means  approve 
of  its  indiscriminate  use,  which 
may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
effeds. — On  account  of  its  astrin- 
gent properties,  this  preparation  has 
also  been  successfully  prescribed 
in  cases  of  dialetes,  or  immoderate 
flow  of  urine  ;  and  other  disorders 
proceeding  from  laxity  or  weak- 
ness of  the  solids.  At  present,  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  washing  foul  or 
ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Notwithstanding  these  useful 
qualities  of  ime,  it  is,  if  acciden- 
tally swallowed,  or  inhaled  in  any 
quantity,  one  of  the  most  fatal  poi- 
ions.  Hence,  persons  employed 
in  lime-works  become  subject  to 
blood  -  spitting,  asthma,  painful 
(Constipations  of  the  bowels,  and 
consumption  :  their  countenance 
turns  unnaturally  pale  j  :ind,  after 
languishing  for  years,  these  un- 
happy victims  die  in  a  sleepless 
state.  —  Bread  adulterated  with 
Jime,  absorbs  all  those  juices  of  the 
stomach,  which  ought  to  promote 
digestion  ;  obstructs  the  alimen- 
tary canal  j  occasions  almost  con- 
stant thirsty  and  at  length  ^xq- 
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duces  the  most  violent  colics,  fe- 
vers and  death.  As  soon,  there'* 
fore,  as  it  may  be  discovered,  that 
a  person  has  laken  into  the  sto- 
mach either  Lime  or  gypsum,  the 
first  step  will  be  to  administer  an 
emetic,  consisting  of  l\  or  2 
ounces  of  vinegar  of  squills,  and 
20  or  30  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder :  large  draughts  of  sour 
whfy  should  next  be  given,  to  faci- 
litate the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine. In  order  to  countera6t  the 
causticity  of  lime  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  drink,  alternately,  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water,  lemonade, 
or  similar  acidulated  beverage,  for 
one  dayj  and,  on  the  otlier,  to 
make  use  of  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions, such  as  barley  or  rice-water, 
gruel,  fat  broths,  oils,  or  sweet 
whey  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
white  soap  has  been  dissolved  ;  to 
eat  salads  with  a  large  proportion  of, 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  ripe  sub-acid 
fruit.  To  complete  the  cure,  it 
will  perhaps  be  requisite  to  admi- 
nister, according  to  circumstances, 
emollient  or  laxative  clysters. 

LIME-GRASS,  or  Elymus,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  twelve 
species,  three  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain  :  the  principal  of. 
these  is  the  arenarias,  or  Upright 
Sea  Lime-grass,  which  grows  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — It  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  and  goats, 
but  refused  by  sheep; — Dr.  Wi- 
thering questions  whether  it  may 
not  be  advantageously  formed  into 
ropes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Tough  Feather-grass  fiS/ijba  tenacis^ 
sima,  L.),  is  manufa6l:ured  in 
Spain. — This  plant  is  of  essential 
service  on  the  coast,  for  prevent- 
ing the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
io  which  resped  it  s^ves  millions 
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of  florins  to  the  Dutch,  who  culti- 
vate it  with  great  industry. — Its 
nienly  seeds  and  roots  have,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  been  converted 
into  bread  ;  and  the  grass  itself, 
while  young,  affords  proper  food 
for  cattle. 

LIPvrES,  the  fruit  of  a  varie'ty  of 
the  Citron-tree  (which  see) ;  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  Jamaica,  and 
Other  warm  climates  :  it  is  the 
smallest  produftion  of  the  kind ; 
has  scarcely  any  pulp;  but  con- 
tains a  very  sour  jnice,  of  a  yellow 
greenish  colour.  On  account  of 
its  strong  acid,  it  is  by  the  West 
Indians  generally  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  punch,  though  it  is  fre- 
<]uently  produftlve  of  the  most 
alarming  colics,  especially  the  dry 
i:elly-ach,  of  the  cure  of  which  we 
have  already  treated,  p.  ^5,  under 
the  article  Lead. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  limes 
possesses  a  fine  flavour  ;  but,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  corrosive  acids, 
which  is  not  suffered  naturally  to 
arrive  •  at  maturity,  we  cannot  re- 
commend it  for  its  salubrity.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies  employ  this  fruit  with  singu- 
lar success  for  the  cure  of  '•'  scor- 
butic swellings  of  the  legs,  and 
stains  of  the  skin,  merely  by ' 
rubbing  the  afi'e6led  legs,  knees, 
and  hams,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  with  a  fresh-cut  lime."  The 
same  remedy  is  used  in  Jamaica, 
for  mitigating  those  violent  pains 
in  the  bones,  which  precede  the 
disorder  called  the  yaws. 

LIME-TREE,    or  Tdla,  L.    a 

genus  of  trees  consisting  of  seven 

species ;  the  principal  or  which  is 

the  Eurvpfpa,  Common  Lime-tree, 

or  Linden- tree,  growing  in  v.oods 

and  htdc',es;  fiowering;  in  the  month 

^  .      '^  .     . 

Qi  July. — In  a  rich  soil,  it  attains 

a  prodigious  size;^  being  sometiines 
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20  feet  In  circumference,  but  fre- 
quently holltjw  :  there  are  in- 
stances of  lime-trees  having  sur- 
vived 800  years,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany. 

The  linden-tree  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Britain  j 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
it  was  iniported  into  England  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1652. — The 
blossoms  of  this  tree  are  of  a  whit- 
ibh  colour,  possess  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  supply  the  bees  with  the  best 
honey.  Whether  fresh  or  dry,  they 
easily  ferment,  and  Marggkaf  dis- 
tilled from  them  a  very  fir.e-fia- 
voured  brandy. — ^The  wood  is  soft, 
light,  and  smooth :  close-grained, 
and  not  easily  subjed  to  be  infested 
by  the  worm,  if  kept  in  dry  places. 
It  is  used  for  making  leather-cut- 
ters' boards,  for  carved  work,  and 
likewise  fcr  turnery-ware. — The 
leaves  may  be  dried,  and  preserved 
as  winter  fodder,  being  eagerly 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats.  Ct^wa 
also  relish  them  in  the  autumn, 
but  their  milk  thus  acquires  a  very 
unpleasant  taste. — Excellent  ropes 
are  made  of  the  ir.ner-bark  on  the 
Continent,  and  which  do  not  soiF 
the  linen  suspended  on  them  for 
drying  :  from  the  same  substance 
the  Russians  manufadlure  mats, 
shoes,  and  other  ru.stic  garments. 
Linden  cordage  is  so  remarkably 
strong  and  elastic,  that  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  superior  to  iron  chains. 

The  lime-tree  is  remarkable  for 
theexcrescences,  or  galls,  w  hich  ap- 
pear on  the  edges  ol  its  leaves  dur- 
ing the  spring:  theyareof  an(/blong 
irregular  shape  j  of  a  reddI^h  co- 
lour, and  occasioned  b)^  a  worm 
that  inhabits  them  while  alivcj  and 
which  was  fir>t  discovered  by 
Reaumur.  These  animo-vegt-« 
table  produdtioiiS  being  very  nu- 
merous, he  was  of  i^pinion  that 
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ihfcy  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  dyeing:  and,  to  ascer- 
tain tlieir  properties,  be  made  va- 
rious experiments,  by  rubbing  the 
gaJls  on  linen,  to  wliich  they  im- 
parted a  beautiful  red  colour  that 
was  not  disc:  arged,  though  it  had 
been  washed  two  or  three  times.—- 
Hence,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
lime-galls  may  be  rendered  valua- 
ble in  the  art  of  dyeing ;  and  a 
considerable  expence,  which  is  at 
present  incurred  by  the  importa- 
tion of  cochineal,  and  similar  drugs, 
might  thus  be  saved. 

This  useful  tree  farther  contains 
a  mucilaginous  juice,  which,  by 
repeated  boiling  and  claritication, 
produces  a  substance  similar  to 
sugar  :  we  conceive  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  in  the  manner  al- 
ready stated,  vol.  i.  p,  26O,  under 
the  article  Bircii-tkee, 

The  wood  of  the  lime-tree, 
though  affording  an  indifferent 
fuel,  may  be  converted  into  excel- 
lent charcoal  for  drawing,  and  for 
the  manufadure  of  gunpowder. 
From  the  external  bark,  Ruger 
prepared  a  fine  rose-coloured  lake. 
Both  the  bark  and  leaves  afford 
materials  for  a  coarse,  but  smooth, 
brown  paper,  of  a  reddish  cast:  and 
that  manufafturcd  of  the  former, 
is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for 
drawings. — The  seeds  yield,  on 
expression,  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
oil,  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
in  ripe  cocoa-nuts ;  and  is  of  equal 
service  as  an  ingredient  in  choco- 
late. 

LINE,  for  angling,  a  series  of 
threads,  or  horse-hairs,  twisted  to- 
gether, sasptnded  on  a  rod,  and 
furnished  at  the  end  with  a  hook 
for  catching  tish. 

The  best  material  for  making 
lines,  islorse-hair,  which  should  be 
uniformly  twisted,  as  jts  strength 
Ijriil  thus  be  considerably  increased. 
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Silk  is  also  occasionally  employed  j 
but  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  hair. 
The  best  co'ours  for  lines  arc,  sorel 
for  turbid  waters,  and  white,  or  grey, 
for  clear  streams. — A  light  green 
tinge  may  be  imparted  to  fishing- 
lines,  by  immersing  the  hair  in  a 
liquor -prepared  of  a  um,  soot,  and 
walnut-leaves  boiled  together. 

LINEN,  a  well  known  kind  of 
cloth,  made  chiefly  of  Hemp  and 
Flax. — Having  already  described 
the  different  processes  which  these 
substances  undergo,  before  they  are 
converted  into  cloth,  we  shall  at 
present  add  only  such  fa6ts,  as  may 
tend  to  render  our  former  state- 
ment more  satisfactory. — After  the 
filaments  have  been  properly  dress- 
ed and  combed  (see  vol.  ii.  p,  302), 
the  flax  is  spun  into  the  yarn  by 
the  hand,  in  the  usual  manner : 
instead,  however,  of  moistening  the 
threads  with  spittle,  or  ccmmion 
water,  we  would  recommend  the 
mucdage  prepared  from  the  Com- 
MOK  CoMFKEY  (which  sce)  to  be 
preferably  employed.  By  such  sim- 
ple means,  the  saliva,  so  useful  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  may  not 
only  be  saved,  but  the  yarn  will 
be  totally  divested  of  its  brittleness, 
and,  in  other  respefts,  considei  ably- 
improved.  Next,  the  yarn  is  con- 
veyed to  the  loom,  where  it  is 
woven  into  cloth  (a  process  similar 
to  that  practised  wit.i  wool,  and 
described  under  the  article  Cloth, 
vol.  ii.)  ;  after  wliich  it  is  bleached, 
in  the  manner  stated  under  tliat 
head,  in  our  first  volume. 

Linen  is  more  difficult  to  be 
dyed  of  a  black  colour,  than  either 
wool  or  cotton,  Ihe  black,  im- 
parted to  it  by  means  of  green  vi- 
triol and  galls,  soon  disappears  by 
washing.  It  is,  therefore,  a  desi- 
deratum of  considerable  impo;t- 
ance,  to  procure  such  a  prepara- 
tion as  wjU  strike  a  beautiful^  deep, 

and 
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and  peiinanent  black :  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  sabjoin  the  following  ac- 
count, by  M.  VoGLEH,  of  Weil- 
burg.  One  quart  of  pure,  soft 
water,  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  large 
bottle,  with  two  ounces,  or  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  common  aqua- 
fortis ;  to  which  a  similar  quantity 
of  litharge  should  be  gradually 
ftdded :  the  bottle,  after  being 
slightly  corked,  must  be  kept  in 
d  warm  place,  and  occasic^ally 
shaken.  Jn  the  course  of  a  few 
^ys,  the  liquid  may  be  poured 
juto  a  deep  earthen,  leaden,  or 
pewter  vessel ;  when  the  linen  in- 
tended to  be  dyed,  should  be  well 
washed  (thoiigh  not  bleached),  and 
ipirnersed  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
hoiirs.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  out, 
and,  after  being  washed  and  rinsed 
three  times  in  pure  cold  water,  it 
©tight  to  be  dipped  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  common  glue  ;  again  rinsed, 
and  then  placed  in  the  shade  to 
dry. 

Three  quarters  ot  an  ounce  of 
galls,  well  bruise  1,  are  now  to  be 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  rain,  or  other 
pi>re,  soft  water,  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  when  a  similar  quantity 
of  common  salt  is  to  be  added  -, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved, the  linen  should  be  boiled 
in  the  liquor  for  seven  or  eight 
ininutes  ;  then  taken  out,  washed, 
wrung  tliree  times  as  before,  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  By  these  ope- 
rations, the  stuff  will  imbibe  a 
diirk  grey-yellowish  tinge,  that  dis- 
poses it  for  the  better  reception  of 
the  colour. 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
copperas,  or  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a 
Krailar  quantity  of  common  salt, 
are  now  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  pure,  hot  water,  and  the  linen 
immersed  in  the  liquid  for  eight  or 
ten  hours ;  when  it  must  again  be 


was1ie3,  rinsed,  and  suspendM  foi 
drying  in  the  shade. 

In  order  to  strike  the  black  co-» 
lour,  M.  VoGLER  nextdirefts  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  log\vobd 
to  be  boiled  for  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nutes, in  somewhat  more  than  two 
quarts  of  rain  or  river  water,  when 
a  quarter  of  an  otince  of  white 
starch  should  be  added,  having 
previously  been  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  to  prevent 
the  rising  of  lamps.  As  soon  as 
this  is  perfe6tly  dissolved,  the  stuff 
ought  to  be  boiled  in  the  liquor  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes,  after  which 
it  must  undergri  the  same  treat- 
ment as  has  been  repeatedly  speci- 
fied. 

The  linen  will  thus  acquire  a 
fine  black  tinge  ;  but,  if  the  dye  be 
not  sufficiently  deep,  it  may  again 
be  immersed  in  the  deco6tion  of 
logwood,  and  treated  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated,  till  the  requisite 
shade  be  obtained.  But  as  the  stuff, 
in  this  state,  will  not  admit  of  being 
washed  in  ley,  or  so3p-wat<ir,  with- 
out losing  its  colour,  M.  Vogler 
farther  direfts  it  to  be  dipped  in  a 
cold  solution,  prepared  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  galls,  well  bruised,  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes,  in  a  quart 
of  the  glue-water,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  copperas  should  then  be 
dissolved.  After  the  linen  has  re- 
mained one  hour  in  this  liquor,  it 
must  be  pressed  and  dried  in  the 
shade:  in  consf  quence  of  these 
processes,  it  will  acquire  a  beauti- 
ful and  permanent  black  colour. 

A  durable,  biit  expensive,  purple 
dye  may  be  communicated  to  li- 
nen, by  immersing  it  in  a  solution 
of  gold,  in  aqua-regia. — For  this 
purpose,  the  latter  ought  to  be  fully 
saturated  with  the  metal,  and  be 
diluted  with  a  triple  quantity  of 
water ;  if  a  deep  colour  be  re- 
quiredi 


^'.Ired,  the  pipce,  when  dry,  mus^ 
be  repeatedly  steep?d  in  it  j  and  as 
the  tinge  frequently  docs  not  ap- 
pear for  several  days,  tjie.  stpff 
should  bq  exposed  to  tlx;  sun  or  free; 
air,  and  be  occasionally  rei^ipvcd -to 
a,daiixp  place,  or  nipLalciied  with, 
V«ater. 

Various  patents  hj^ve  been  grant- 
ed foi^  diffirent  processes  reJativp. 
tp  the  blc  adding,  Ssq.  qf  lin^ii 
clptl^s.  Several  of  tjicse  have  al' 
ready  been  nQti9ed  under  the  arr 
tjcles  Bleaching,  Cloth,  &c,  : 
\5fe  shall,  tlierefore,  n>€Ation  oi\ly, 
a, few  otliers,  to .reii4^r>our  accoviiUi 
more  complete. 

Among  these  are,  1,  Mr,  TjE^-, 
JiANx's,  in  1799»  for  preparing  the 
oxygenated  muriates  of  calcareous , 
e;3rth.$,  &:c.  ;  in  a  dry  form,  and 
appl3ing  them  to  bleaching,  ike. 
2.  Mir.  Gillespie's,  in  the  same 
year,\for  a  new  mode,  of  printing 
linens,  &c. ;  3.  Mr,  Foden's,  in. 
ISQQ,  for  a  crystalline  size,  for 
dressing  linen,  &c.  The  reader, 
will  find  an  account  of  these  in  the 
later  volumes  of  the  Repertory  of 
ylrts,  &c.  where  ditFuse  specifica- 
tions are  inserted. 

As  various  frauds  are  often  com- 
mitted, by  unprincipled  persons, 
who  erase  the  marks,  or  initials, 
made  on  linen  with  silk,  we. think 
it  will  be  useful  to  comiTjunicate - 
the  following  recipe,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr. 
Smellie  : — He  directs  about  hi^lf 
an  ounce  of  vermilion,  and  twoi: 
drams  of  the  salt  of,stpel,  to  be 
finely  levigated  with  lin^eed-oil  3 
the  thickness  or  limpidity  of  which 
may  be  varied  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. This  preparation  for  mark- 
ing linen  is  stated  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  various  com- 
positions vended  in  the  shops  ;  and 
it  perfedly. resists  the  .eft'eds .  bQtli_. 
of  |ud«,  and  of  aikahne  leys. 
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Lastly,  WQownotvoprmlvide  this 

article,  without  reGommQauiitg  tha 
strivS:est  care  to  be  taken  in  awoid-r- 
ing  the  u.se  of  dei/ip  rmt;n,  in  anyj 
form  whatever  j  as  we  are  coat-- 
vinced  tnat  many,  by.  negie6tin^ 
this  simple  precaution,  have  met? 
with  a  premature  dissolution.  Andi 
ifiSonie  regulations  were  made  re-, 
specting;  inn-keepers,  as  far  a.s  re- 
lates to  tiiis  subjed,  catarrhi?,  and: 
various  otlier  dise^ases,  would  ffOfj; 
queatly  be  prev-^^nted. 

Ling.     See  Heath. 

LINIMENT,  in  Pharmacy,  ai 
cpn'ipositioi),  th^  consistence  of 
■Wihich.is  of  an  intern>ediate  nature, 
be^weeii  unguent^  and  oils  :  it  is 
eniplayed  tor  anointing  different 
parts  of. the  body. — The  common- 
preparations  of  tuis  kind  ate  : 

1 .  The  simple  liniment  5  which 
consists  of  four  parts  of  olive-oil, 
and  one  part  of  white  wax  :  the, 
whole  is  gradually  incorporated, 
ti.il  it, acquire,  a  due  consistence.  It 
is  chieily  used  for  softening  the 
skin,  and  healing  chaps  j  for  which 
pmrpose,  however,  tioneyrwater^  j. 
in  general,  is  more  efficacious.         ^ 

2.  The  liniment  of  ammonia'^ 
which  is  prepared  by  simply  shak- 
ing, equal  proportions  of  the  water 
of  ammonia  and  olive-oil  in  a  phial, 
till  the  whole,  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
— ^This  conjpound  is  of  great  ser- 
vice in  infl^tmmatory  quinsies  ;  for 
a  piece  of  flannel,  moistened  with 
it,  and  applied  to  the  throat  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  frequently, 
carries  off,  or  at  -least  diminishes^ ,. 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 

3.  Lime-waler  Liniment;  whiclijs 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  lime-wa-i'- 
ter  and  hnseed-oil,  properly  incor-j: 
pprated..  It  is  very  useful  in  scaldsg 
or  burns,  and  if  tiniqly  applied,  ef^;i.. 
fe^tu^Jly  prevents  the  inflammation:, 
which  genpr.ftlly  taKes  jplace  in  sncfau, 
cases. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  anodyne  linhrtent,  or 
ialsam ;  is  prepared  by  digesting 
one  dram  of  opium,  nnd  half  an 
ounce  of  Castile  soap  in  four  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  for  the 
space  of  three  days  ;  then  adding 
two  drams  of  camphor,  and  half  a 
dram  of  distilled  oil  of  rosemary  : 
the  vess  -1  should  be  agitated,  tliat 
the  various  mgredients  may  be 
properly  mixed. — This  composi- 
tion is  frequently  employed  with 
success,  for  mitigating  the  pains 
arising  from  sprained  limbs,  and  si- 
milar local  afFe6tions. 

LINNET,  or  Fringilla  linota, 
L.  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  of  which' 
there  are  several  varieties :  it  is  of 
a  small  size,  and  a  greyish-brown 
colourj  the  lower  part  of  its  breast 
is  tinged  with  a  fine  blood-red  spot, 
wlaich  disappears  in  the  moulting 
season,  and  again  becomes  visible 
in  the  spring. 

Linnets  are  de3er\'edly  esteemed 
for  their  song :  the  female  con- 
strudls  her  nest  in  hedges  and 
furze-bushes  on  heaths  5  deposits 
fi.ve  whitish  eggs,  spotted  similar 
to  those  of  gold-hnches ;  and  broods 
three  or  four  times  in  the  yeai*, 

•  With  a  view  of  teaching  linnets 
to  whistle  tunes,  or  to  imitate  the 
notes  of  any  other  bird,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  parent  bird,  when 
only  between  four  and  ten  days 
old.  If  removed  at  this  early 
age,  they  may  without  difficulty 
be  taught  to  modulate  their  voice, 
and  strike  melodious  notes,  being 
remarkably  docile  birds.  While 
young,  they  should  be  fed  with 
equal  parts  of  bread  and  rape-seed, 
bruised  and  boiled  together,  which 
may  be  given  them  several  tines  a 
day,  properly  moistened  ;  but  this 
mixture  must  neither  be  suffered 
to  become  sour,  nor  dry  or  stift'j 
^i,  ip  the  former  state,  it  will  g.ripe 
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and  destroy  them;  in  the  latter, 
it  renders  them  costive,  and  thus 
proves  alike  fatal. 

Linnets  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
linseed,  or  the  fruit  of  the  flax- 
plant,  which  they  divest  of  its  husk 
or  shell,  before  it  is  swallowed. 
But  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  linseed,  if  allowed  them  un- 
mixed with  rape-seed,  bread,  ca- 
nary'seed,  &c,  is  detrimental  to 
their  health,  and,  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  proves  destrudlve. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  teach 
linnets  to  pronounce  words  like 
parrots  ;  and  they  have  sometimes, 
though  with  considerable  trouble, 
acquired  the  art  of  speaking  in  a 
manner  more  pleasing  to  children 
than  adults. 

LINSEED,  orLiNTSEED,  is  the" 
fruit  of  the  Flax-plant,  or  Li?ium, 
L.  from  the  stalks  of  which,  linen, 
cambric,  and  other  sorts  of  cloih 
are  manufaftured. 

According  to  Uie  most  expe- 
rienced cultivators  of  flax,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  seed  depends  upon 
its  weight,  and  the  brightness  of 
its  colour.  But,  though  sudi  marks " 
of  distinguishing  old  from  fresh,  or 
heavy  from  light  linseed,  may  be 
sutficiently  accurate  for  Ahe  pur- 
pose of  expressing  tiie  oil,  yet  they 
do  not  afford  a  sati3fa6tory  criterion, 
in  seleding  the  most  proper  seed  for 
tlie  culture  of  this  valuable  plant. 
Hence,  a  handful  of  hnseed  should 
be  thrown  intoa  glass  of  water;  and, 
if  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  tlie 
grains  in  a  few  minutes  sink  to  the 
bottom,  such  seed  will  be  fit  for 
sowing  :  or,  by  putting  a  small 
quantity  of  tliem  in  a  silver  spoon, 
and  holding  it  over  a  moderate 
fire,  all  the  grains  that  contain  the 
germinating  principle,  ^\'ill  speedily 
escape.  But  the  most  certain  me- 
thod of  detsrguQU'S  tUeix  vegetat- 
ing 
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!ng  property  is  the  following :— - 
Mix  three  parts  of  earth  with  one 
part  of  slacked  lime ;  scatter  a  cer- 
tain number  of  grains  over  this 
compost,  moisten  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  attentively  observe' 
whether,  in  the  course  of  iG  or  18 
hours,  all  the  grains  have  commen- 
ced to  germinate.  As  lime  un- 
commonly promotes  the  process  of 
sprouting,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  such  of  the  seeds  as 
evince  no  disposition  to  swell,  with- 
in the  time  above  stated,  are  unfit 
for  being  committed  to  the  ground. 
— See  farther.  Flax. 

Linseed  may  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
both  when  the  oil  is  expressed,  and 
also  by  boiling  it  into  a  jelly,  as 
dire4Sed  p.  403,  of  our  first  vo- 
lume. 

Tlicse  seeds  are  esteemed  for 
their  emollient  and  anodyne  vir- 
tues ;  they  are  used  externally  in 
cataplasms,  to  mitigate  the  pain  of 
inflamed  tumors.  Internaiiy,  a 
weak  infusion  of  them,  by  way  of 
tea,  is  recommended  in  coughs,  as 
an  excellent  pe6toral,  and  as  being 
very  serviceable  in  pleurisies,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  and  svippres- 
tiions  of  urine. — Linseed  has  like- 
wise been  employed  in  Asia,  and, 
during  times  of  scarcity,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  food ;  but  it  furnishes 
neither  an  agreeable  nor  whole- 
some aliment. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  signifies  linen 
•craped  so  as  to  form  a  soft  woolly 
substance,  which  is  employed  in 
dressing  wounds.  It  is  made  into 
.  various  fovms,  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  which  they 
consist.  Thus,  if  it  be  oval,  it  is 
called  a  pledget;  and,  if  cylindri- 
cal, it  is  termed  a  dossil.       , 

The  purposes  to  which  lint  is 
applied,  are,  1.  To  prevent  the  flow 
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of  blood  in  fresh  wounds,  by  fill- 
ing them  with  this  absorbent  sub- 
stance, before  a  bandage  can  be 
applied  ;  2.  To  promote  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  especially  when 
sjjread  with  some  digestive  oint- 
ment, or  balsam  ;  3.  For  drying 
wounds  and  ulcers  ;  4.  To  keep 
them  open,  in  order  that  the  lips 
rnay  not  close  before  the  interior 
part  is  perfe6tly  healed  ;  and,  last- 
ly, to  preserve  wounds  from  the 
hurtful  inllttence  of  the  air. — 
Trifling  as  lint  may  appear,  it  is  an 
article  of  considerable  utility,  and 
with  wliich  every  family  should 
always  be  provided,  to  serve  in 
case  of  sudden  emergency. 

Lion's-Tail.  See  Mother- 
wort, 

LIPS,  in  anatomy,  are  the  ex- 
terior eds^es  or  extremities  of  the 
mouth. 

Lips  are  subjed  to  few  disorders 
deserving  notice,  excepting  that 
called  the  Hare-lip,  in  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth  is  cleft,  or 
slit,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
a  hare. — If  tlie  division  be  so  large 
that  a  piece  appear  to  be  wanting, 
no  art  can  supply  the  deficiency  ; 
but,  in  slighter  cases,  the  skin  may 
be  removed  irom  the  edges  ot  the 
fissure,  and  the  whole  brought  in 
contact,  by  means  of  a  needle  and 
waxed  tliread  5  after  which  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  dressed  with  balsam 
of  Peru,  or  some  similar  vulnerary 
unguent.  With  proper  care,  the 
wound  heals  in  a  few  day.s,  when 
the  bandages  may  be  removed,  and 
a  shght  scar  only  will  remain. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  must  care- 
fully avoid  all  motion  of  the  p^rt 
affected ;  his  diet  ought  to  be  mild 
and  nourishing,  lest  the  wound  be 
irritated,  and  an  inflammation  in- 
duced. :i,. 
Chapped, 
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Chapptd,  or  sore  lips,  may  be 
healed  by  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  honey-water,  and  protefting 
them  from  the  influence  of  cold 
air, 

I/IQUOR,  a  general  name  for 
any  liquid  preparation,  but  more 
particularly  applied  to  such  as  are 
either  fermented,  or  distilled:  of 
the  former  class  are,  beer,  ale,  wine, 
&c, ;  of  the  latter,  are  brandy,  gin, 
rum,  and  other  ardent  spirits. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  17p7, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah,  for  his 
invention  of  certain  new  methods 
of  retaining,  clarifying,  preserving, 
and  drawing  off  every  kind  of  li- 
quor ;  and  more  particularly  por- 
ter, ale,  &c.  together  with  varimis 
improved  casks  and  implements  ne- 
cessary for  giving  his  contrivance 
full  effea. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
specify  the  different  means  em- 
ployed by  the  ingenious  patentee  : 
•we  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only 
state  the  various  objefts  effeded  by 
his  contrivance. 

1.  To  preserve  all  liquors,  used 
as  beverage,  from  flatness  or  aci- 
dity, while  they  are  on  tap,  for 
any  period  of  time ;  by  which  the 
expensive  custon)  of  bottling  li- 
quors may  be  entirely  superseded. 

2.  To  render  water,  and  every 
other  fluid  perfectly  pellucid,  and  to 
extricate  it  completely  from  all  he- 
terogeneous matters,  by  means  of 
a. forced  filtration,  without  the  aid 
of  isinglass,  or  any  other  chemical 
preparation,  known  under  the  name 
oi  Jinivgs ;  and  which  is  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication. 

.3.  To  convey  every  kind  of 
liquor  through  small  tubes  from 
the  cellar  to  any  part  of  the  house ; 
by  which  means  the  cellar-door 
may  be  fastened  at  all  times/ and 
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tht!!5  secured  from  the  Injuriptii' 
access  of  either  cold  or  heat ;  while 
intoxication,  adulteration,  erabez-' 
zlement,  &c.  will  be  effeaually' 
prevented. 

Lastly,  to  secure  and  draw  off* 
liquors,  as  occasion  may  require,, 
by  means  of  cocks  construftfed  oil 
a  new  principle,  so  that  no  person 
can  ope-n  them,  excepting  such  as' 
have  permission  to  that  eft"e6t.  Thu* 
every  person  may  ascertain,  with 
accuracy,  the  quantity  of  beer,  ale, 
&c.  consumed. — To  publicans,  in 
particular,  this  invention  must  be 
a  very  great  acquisition  ;  as,  beside 
the  frauds  committed  on  them  by 
indolent  or  dishonest  servants,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  liquor  will 
be  saved,  that  are  otiierwise  ine- 
vitably wasted  by  careless  drawing, 
&c.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
obtain  farther  information  resped- 
ing  Mr.  Brasiah's  useful  inven- 
tions, will  find  them  described  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  &:c.  where  his  patent  is  il- 
lustrated with  engravings. 

LIQUOniCE,  or  Glycyrrhiza, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  com- 
prising two  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  glabra,  or  Common 
Liquorice,  Its  long,  thick,  creeping 
roots  strike  several  feet  deep  in  the 
ground ;  the  stalk  often  attains  the 
height  of  five  feet,  and  tlie  red  or 
blue  flowers  appear  between  the 
mucilaginous  leaves,  in  the  month 
of  July. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  tibrcs  that  issue  from 
the  parent-root,  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  :  they  should  be  divided 
into  sets  of  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  each  having,  at  least,  one 
good  bud  or  eye,  and  planted  in ' 
February,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  A  light,  sandy,  and  .very 
deep  soil  sheuld  be  selefted,  well  * 
loauuredt 
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Inanured,  and  dug  three  spades 
deep. — The  sets  ought  to  be  put 
in  the  ground  by  means  of  a  hne 
and  dibble,  at  the  distance  of  ]  2 
inches,  in  rows,  with  their  tops 
about  an  inch  under  the  surface ; 
and  the  rows  should  be  a  foot  and 
a  half  distant  from  each  other. 

In  tliree  years  aft.M-  planting,  the 
roots  of  the  liquorice  will  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  nlay  be  taken  up 
between  tie  months  of  November 
and  February  J  for  this  operation 
should  neither  be  commenced  be- 
fore the  stalks  are  fully  decayed, 
nor  delayed  till  late  in  spring ;  in 
which  latter  case,  the  roots  are  apt 
to  shrivel  and  diminish  in  weight. 
Hence,  it  is  advisable  to  sell  them 
almost  immediately  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  field.  They  are 
vended  to  the  druggists  at  from 
20s.  to  30s.  or  40s.  per  cwt, ;  and 
an  acre  of  good  land  produces 
3000  roots  and  upwards  ;  so  that 
the  produce  has  sometimes  exceed- 
ed 60l. 

The  common  liquorice  is  culti- 
vated in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
for  the  sake  of  its  sv/eet  muc.la- 
ginous  root :  but  that  of  British 
growth  is  preferable  to  the  foreign, 
which  is  generally  mouldy  when 
it  arrives  j  as  this  vegetable,  un- 
less preserved  in  a  dry  place,  is 
remarkably  liable  to  such  cor- 
ruption.— In  order  to  extract  the 
,  juice,  the  Italians  first  cut  the 
^^  root  in  pieces,  then  moisten  and 
crush  it  in  a  mill ;  thus  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  mass  similar  to  dough, 
which  is  boiled  for  eight  hours, 
and  occasionally  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. Next,  it  is  twice  pressed,  so 
that  all  tlie  mucilage  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  :  in  this  state  it 
is  slowly  evaporated  in  another 
cauldron  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
such  time  as  is  required  to  reduce 
•    VQ.ut.. — yoi.  lu. 
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it  to  a  proper  consistence.  When 
cool,  it  is  cut  into  cakes,  either  of 
a  square  or. cylindrical  form,  and 
packed  in  chests  with  bay-leaves. 

The  f)owder  of  liquorice,  usually 
sold,  is  often  adulterated  with  fiour^ 
and  probably  also  with  articles  less 
wholesome  :  the  best  sort  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow,  of  a  very  rich 
sweet  taste,  and  more  grateful  than 
that  of  the  fresh  root.  As  this 
vegetable  is  one  of  the  few  sweet 
substances  tend'ng  to  allay  thirst, 
it  was  employed  by  Galen  in 
dropsical  cases,'  with  a  mistaken 
view  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
drinking.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  of  its  gently  detergent  quali- 
ties, which  render  it  an  excellent 
medicine  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 
asthma,  &c. ;  for  lubricating  the 
throat,  softening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  atfbiding  relief  to  the 
organs  of  respiration.  But,  with 
this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  taken 
as  a  diet-drink,  in  considerable 
portions,  by  way  of  infusion  ;  whiie 
the  patient  should  abstai  i  from 
tea,  and  other  hot  liquids,  which 
only  i  :undate  the  stomach,  and 
aggravate  the  complaint.      , 

In  domestic  economy,  the  sound 
roots  of  the  liquorice  may  be  em- 
ployed as  stopples  for  beer  or  wine- 
bottles,  being  more  wholesome  and 
durable  than  those  made  of  cork.— 
BoHMER  informs  us,  that  sour  ale 
or  beer  may  be  completely  restored, 
by  suspending  in  the  cask  a  linen 
bag  containing  liquorice-powder, 
with  a  small  portion  of  chalk  and 
pot-ash.  This  assertion  is  strongly 
supported  by  tlie  account  of  Town- 
send  ;  who,  in  the  2d  volume  of 
his  Travels  through  Spain,  ob- 
serves, that  of  the  200  tons  weight 
of  liquorice,  or  Spanish  Juice,  an- 
nually produced  in  that  kingdom, 
a  considerable  part  is  imported  mto 
I  London, 
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London,  for  the  use  of  our  porter- 
breweries, 

LiaUOBICK-VETCH.  SecMiLK- 
VETCH. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY,  is 
that  right  which  an  author  justly 
claims  in  his  original  literary  com- 
positions ;  so  that  no  person  may, 
without  his  permission,  either  pub- 
lish the  work,  or  receive  any  profit 
from  the  printed  copies. 

The  question  relative  to  literary 
property  has  only  within  these  few 
years  been  conclusively  settled.— 
The  late  Dr.  Johxson  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  bookseller,  or  he  who 
purchases  the  copy-right  of  a  book, 
acquires  the  sole  right  of  printing 
it,  and  of  selling  the  copies  printed 
in  conformity  to  the  manuscript : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  such  pur- 
chaser has  no  right  either  to  make 
any  additions  to,  or  to  expunge 
any  part  from,  the  work,  without 
previously  obtaining  the  autlior's 
permission,  who  still  preserves  an 
interest  in  tlie  performance.  The 
Do6tor  farther  maintained,  that 
abridgements  were  stri6lly  legal, 
however  the  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser, or  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  may  be  afe6ted  ;  because 
every  work,  that  comes  into  the 
possession  of  a  reader,  is  liable  to 
be  examined,  confuted,  censured, 
translated,  and  abridged. 

The  right  of  alridging  booh  is, 
therefore,  established  both  by  rea- 
son and  the  customs  of  trade. — 
Independently  of  the  copy- right  na- 
turally inliercnt  by  our  common 
law,  the  statute  8  Annj  c.  iQ,  de- 
clares the  whole  liberty  of  printing 
and  re-printing  a  work,  to  be  vested 
in  an  author,  and  his  assigns,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  no 
longer  :  such  property  is  also  pro- 
tetted  by  additioual  penalties  and 
/offeitures. — By  the  same  statute 
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it  is  farther  enaded,  tlaat  if  an  an* 
thor  be  living  at  the  expiration  of 
tliat  period,  his  original  interest 
shall  revert  to  him  for  a  similar  term 
of  years. — ^The  8  Gbo.  II.  c.  13, 
and  7  Gko.  III.  c.  38,  have  ju- 
diciously extended  the  same  privi- 
lege to  the  inventors  of  prints,  and 
engravings,  for  the  space  of /wen/y- 
eigkt  years. 

LITHARGE,  or  Lithargijrum,  a 
preparation  of  lead,  consisting  of 
soft  flakes  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
colour.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing 
calcined  lead  to  a  brisk  fire,  suffir- 
ciently  sti^ong  to  melt  it  into  an 
oil ;  which,  on  cooling,  concretes 
into  a  flaky  matter.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  ditferent  degrees  of  heat, 
it  assumes  a  pale  or  deep  red  co- 
lour :  the  former  is  generally  called 
litharge  of  silver;  and  the  latter, 
litharge  of  gold. 

This  preparation  is  of  extensive 
utility  for  roasting  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  ores,  as  it  liquefies  all  eaithy 
and  extraneous  matters  into  glass, 
and  thus  the  metal  is  more  easily 
.separated.  Litharge  is  also  em- 
ployed by  potters,  for  glazing  theiJ 
Wires  (though  such  vessels  are  unt 
wholesome,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  3/7)  i 
and  like\\ise  in  tlie  composition  of 
certain  glasses ;  because  it  is  not 
only  fusible  in  itself,  but  contri- 
butes to  the  fusion  of  other  sub- 
stances.— Lastly,  it  may  te  revived 
into  lead  :  and  tluis  considerably 
quantities,  which  are  prcxlaced  by 
refining  metals,  are  again  convert- 
ed into  their  original  form,  by  melt- 
ing them  upon  burning  coalss 

Litharge-plaster  is  prepared  by 
boiling  two  parts  of  oUve-oil  witii 
one  part  of  litharge,  over  a  mode- 
rate tire  J  adding  water,  and  con- 
stantly stirrii"^  the  mixture,  till  tlie 
two  former  are  duly  incorporated.— 
This  ctwjpositiop,  which  was  for* 
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mifrHy  called  Diachylon,  is  usoall/ 
applied  in  excoriations  of  the  skin, 
slight  woundsj  &c.  Its  aiSlion  is 
«o  far  beneficial,  as  it  keeps  the 
iajured  part  soft  and  somewhat 
warm,  while  it  excludes  the  exter- 
nal air  j  though  such  plaster  ought 
to  be  employed  with  due  caution. 

LiTHoKTRipxics.    See  SxONE. 

LiVE-FoR-EVER.  See  Cud- 
Weed. 

LIVER,  the  largest  and  most 
ponderous  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, which,  in  adults,  weighs  about 
3lb.  It  is  situated  under,  and  con- 
ne6:ed  with  the  ^diaphragm,  by 
means  of  the  suspensory  and  other 
ligaments ;  extends  over  the  right 
Bide  of  the  stomach,  and  serves  to 
purify  the  blood,  by  secreting  the 
bile. 

.  The  liver  of  animals  affords  nei- 
ther wholesome  nor  palatable  food. 
The  blood-vessels  and  biliary  mat- 
ters connetited  with  this  organ,  ren- 
der it  still  more  objeftionable,  espe- 
cially to  plethoric  persons.  From 
its  dry  and  earthy  nature,  it  cor- 
rupts the  chyle,  and  obstrufts  the 
vessels  :  hence  it  requires  a  great 
quantity  of  drink,  and  ought  to  be 
eaten  only  by  the  robust,  whose 
powers  of  digestion  are  unia-.paired. 

Obstruction  of  the  Liver, 
B  disease  in  which  the  blood  is  apt 
to  stagnate,  and  form  congestions 
in  that  viscus. — Its  symptoms  are, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular 
heat  in  the  whole  body,  dry  cough, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  straightness 
about  the  region  of  the  heart :  the 
urine  is  at  first  thin  and  limpid  j 
but,  as  the  heftic  fever  increases, 
it  assumes  a  deep  orange-colour, 
•and,  at  length,  deposits  a  thick 
sedim^it.  This  complaint  chiefly 
affects  persons  of  sedentary  occu- 
pations, or  those  whose  natural 
discharges  arc  guddenly  obstruded^ 
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and  such  as  use  too  gross  H  diet,  ot 
indulge  in  too  long  repose  on  fea-* 
ther-beds. 

Cure :  Blisters  applied  to  the  re-* 
gion  of  the  liver ;  emetics ;  mer- 
cury, used  botli  externally  and  in-- 
ternally. — Considerable  benefit  hai 
also  been  deriyed  from  the  use  of 
gum  ammoniac,  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  with  oxyraelof  squills^ 
and  the  application  of  emollient 
clysters ;  from  the  extrad  of  thts 
Common  Hemlock,  prescribed  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  aj>d  like- 
wise from  the  Bath-waters. — ^Tha 
patient's  diet  should  be  light  aud 
xiourishing. 

Inflammation  of  the  LiVeh, 
or  Hepatitis,  a  most  dangerous  and 
frequent  disorder  in  hot  climates  i 
it  is  accompanied  with  tension  and 
pain  in  the  right  side,  under  the 
false  ribs  j  a  difficulty  of  breathing* 
and  lying  on  the  left  sidej  dry- 
cough,  vomiting,  hiccough,  and 
loathing  of  food. 

The  more  immediate  causes  of 
this  afFeftion  are,  indurations,  or 
hard  tumors  of  the  liver  j  too 
great  fatness  in  the  omentum  or 
caal  J  sudden  exposure  to  cold  air, 
or  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  when 
the  body  is  over-heated ;  violent 
concussions  occasioned  by  too  pow- 
erful emetics,  &c. 

In  this,  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  viscera,  recourses  must 
be  first  had  to  blood-letting,  which, 
should  be  repeated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cas6 ;  a  blister  is  then 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  aftefted  j 
mercurial  purgatives,  together  with, 
emollient  and  attenuating  clysters, 
are  next  to  be  administered;  The 
abdomen  and  legs  ought  also  to  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water.— 
Lately,  the  nitrous  acid,  largely  di- 
luted with  water  and  mucilage,  or 
yyrup,  has  proved  almost  a  speti&c 
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in  chronical  afFeftions  of  the  liver, 
in  the  East  Indies  j  but  this  medi- 
cine cannot  saftly  be  taken,  with- 
out niedical  advice.  The  diet  and 
regimen  to  be  observed  by  such 
patients,  we  have  already  stated 
(p.  12)  under  the  article  Inflam- 
matory Fever. 

LIVERWORT,  or  Lichen,  L. 
a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  com- 
prising 303  species,  the  greater 
number  of  wliich  are  natives  of 
Britain  : — the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  : 

1.  The  calcoreits,  Calcareous, 
or  Black-nobbed  Dyers'  Liverwort, 
which  grows  on  lime-stone  rocks 
in  the  North  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  is  in  flower  from  July  to  De- 
cember.— This  species  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  lime  stone  rocks,  that, 
wherever  tliese  are  found  among 
other  soils,  they  rviay  immediately 
be  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  this  plant. — When  dried,  pulve- 
rized, and  steeped  in  urine,  the 
calcareous  liverwort  is  employed 
by  the  Welsh,  and  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  tlie  Orkney  Islands,  for 
dyeing  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour. 
It  should  be  gathered  in  Augtist, 
completely  dried,  then  reduced  to 
powder,  and  steeped  in  urine  for 
three  weeks,  in  a  close  vessel. 

2.  The  parellus,  or  Craw-fish- 
eye  Lichen :  it  grows  on  rocks, 
walls,  stones,  and  on  the  tmnks  of 
trees  ;  flowers  fhpm  January  to  De- 
cember."— ^This  vegetable  abounds 
on  the  rocks  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  collected,  and  sent 
to  London  in  casks.  It  imparts  a 
red  colour,  and  is  used  in  making 
the  blue  pigment,  known  under 
the  name  of  litmus. 

3.  The  tar tareus,  or  Large  Yel- 
Jow-saucered  Dyers'  Liverwort, 
which  abounds  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,,    and  in  the   county  of 
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Derby  :  it  incrusts  most  of  the 
stones  at  Urswick-Mere.  and  is  in 
flower  from'  January  to  Decero-. 
ber. — In  Scotland,  this  species  is 
gathered  j  cleaned  ;  and,  after  be- 
ing steeped  in  urine  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  it  is  formt-d  into 
cakes ;  which,  when  driexl,  are 
pulverized,  and  employed  for  im- 
parting to  wool  a  tine  scarlet  co- 
lour, with  the  addition  of  alum: 
In  England,  it  is  colletted  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound, 
to  dyers,  for  striking  a  purple  dye. 

4.  The  ompkatodes,  or  Dark- 
coloured  Dyers'  Liverwort,  Cork, 
Corker,  or  Arcell,  which  grows  on 
rocks  in  several  parts  of  Britain, 
and  flowers  the  whole  year.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  species  : — with  tlie 
addition  of  lime,  and  a  little  sail, 
it  imparts  a  reddish- brown  to  wool- 
len cloth }  which,  if  it  be  after- 
wards dipped  in  the  blue  vat,  will 
acquire  a  beautiful  purple  tinge. — 
The  dark-coloured  liverwort  is  an 
useful  styptic:  it  was  formerly  re- 
puted in  inflammatory  fevers,  cu- 
taneous atfedions,  and  disorders  of 
the  liver ;  but  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded. 

5.  The  vulpinus,  or  Gold- wiry 
Lichen,  is  found  on  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  in  various  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  flowers  during  the  whole 
year.  It  communicates  a  yellow 
colour  to  yarn  j  and,  when  mixed 
with  pulverized  glass,  is  strewed 
on  carcasses  in  Norway,  to  destioy 
the  wolves  which  infest  that  coun- 
try. 

6.  The  prunastri,  or  Common 
Ragged  Hoary  Liverwort,  which 
grows  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  is  in  bloom  from  Ja- 
nuary to  December.  This  species 
possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  imbibing  and  retaining  odours  j 
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on  which  account  its  leaves,  when 
pulverized,  form  the  basis  of  seve- 
ral perfumed  powders :  they  also 
communicate  a  red  colour  to yar-ii, 
'  7.  The  caperatus,  or  Wrinkled 
Liven^'ort,  which  abounds  on  the 
surface  of  rocks,  stones,  trees,  and 
pales  j  it  also  flowers  throughout 
the  year.  In  Ireland,  an'  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
it  is  employed  for  dyeing  wool  of 
an  orange  colour.  If  serge  be  pre- 
viously infused,  and  boiled  in  urine, 
or  steeped  in  a  solution  of  green 
vitriol,  and  then  dyed  with  this 
plant,  it  will  assume  a  fine  russet- 
brown  tinge  ;  but,  if  it  be  simply 
immersed  in  a  deco6lion  of  the 
wrinkled  liverwort,  the  stuff  will 
acquire  a  lemon  shade. 

8.  T!ie  pus  till  atus,  or  Spotted 
Liverwort,  which  is  found  on  rocks 
in  Wales,  and  -the  northern  parts 
of  Britain  ;  it  flowers  during  the 
whole  year.  According  to  Lin- 
naeus, a  beautiful  red  colour  may 
be  prepared  from  this  species  ;  and 
Dr.  Withering  states,  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
black  pigment. 

9.  The  calicaris,  or  Beaked  Li- 
verwort, grows  sometimes  upon 
trees,  but  more  frequently  on  rocks, 
iiear  the  sea-coast.  It  is  smooth, 
glossy,  and  whitish,  producing  flat 
or  convex  shields,  very  near  the 
summits  of  the  segments,  which 
are  acute  and  rigid  ;  and,  being  of- 
ten reflected  by  the  growth  of  the 
shields,  appear  under  their  limbs 
like  a  cuFved  beak. — This  plant 
yields  a  fine  red  colour ;  and,  in 
this  respeft,  promises  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  famous  Lichen 
RocceUa  (see  Orchal),  which  is 
ira})orted  from  the  Canary  Islands, 

■  and  sometimes  sold  at  the  price  of 
80I,  per  ton. — Both  the  present  and 
the  preceding  species  (Lichen  pus- 
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tulatus),  were  formerly  employed 
instead  of  starch,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hair-powder. 

10.  The  aphthosus,  or  Green 
Ground-Liverwort  j  it  grows  on 
moist  rocks,  in  shady,  stony,,  and 
mossy  places,  and,  like  most  of  the 
preceding  species,  is  in  flower  from 
January  to  December. — An  infu- 
sion of  this  plant  is  made  in  milk, 
and  given  by  the  country  people  to 
children  afteded  with  the  thrush. — 
A  decottion  of  it,  in  large  doses, 
operates  powerfully  both  as  a  pur-' 
gative  and  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  good  vermifuge. 

11.  The.  Is  Ian  diem,  or  E'sculent 
Iceland  Liverwort,  abounds  not 
only  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  but  is  also  found  in 
some  of  tlie  more  northern  p.Trts  of 
England  and  Wales. — ^T':e  inhabi- 
tants of  Iceland  boil  this  beneficial 
plant  in  several  waters,  then  dry; 
and  make  it  into  bread.  They  Ht;e- 
wise  prepare  from  it  a  kind  of  gruel, 
which  is  mixed  with  milk  3  but  the 
first  deco6tion  is  never  used  ;  as  it 
is  strongly  purgative.  A  jelly,  or 
thick  mucilage,  made  of  the  Ice- 
land Liverwort,  is  recommended 
by  Haller  and  Scopoli,  as  an 
excellent  domestic  remedy  in  con- 
sumptions.— la  Germany,  a  very 
durable  brown  dye  is  obtained  by 
first  boiling  linen  yarn,  for  one  hour, 
in  a  solution  of  alum  and  cre:mi  of 
tartar ;  then  addiiig  to  this  liquor 
the  dried  Iceland  Liverwort,  and 
sutlering  it  to  boil  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  least,  when  the  yarn  is  again 
to  be  immersed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  longer,  stirring  it  properly, 
and  afterwar.is  plunging  it  in  a 
weak,  cold  solution  of  copj>eras  or 
vitriol  of  iron. — But  the  Iceland 
Lichen  also  imparts  a  very  excellent 
black  to  white  woollen  yanv>  by 
previously,  boiling  it  for  one  hour  in 

I  3  a  liquor 
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n  liquor  made  of  the  dried  plant, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  copperas, 
in  pure  water ;  then  removing  it 
from  this  brown  dye,  and  again 
boiling  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
strong  decodion  of  log- wood  :  thus 
the  wool  assumes  a  deep  black 
colour,  which  presents  no  other 
shade. 

12.  The  pulmonarius,  Lung- 
wort-Liverwort, Hazel  Rag,  or  Ha- 
zel Crottles,  which  abounds  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  especially  those 
of  oaks,  and  on  heaps  of  stones,  in 
moist  shady  situations. — It  has  an 
astringent,  bitter  taste ;  and  is  used 
in  Siberia  as  a  substitute  for  hops, 
though  it  renders  the  ale  narcotic, 
and  occasions  the  head-ach. — This 
plant  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
in  consumptive  cases. — According 
to  Dr.  Rutty,  woollen  clolh  dyed 
with  the  lungwort,  acquires  a  dura- 
ble orange  colour. 

13.  The  caninus,  or  Ash-colour- 
ed Ground  Liverwort,  which  grows 
upon  the  ground  among  moss,  at 
tlie  roots  of  trees  in  shady  woods  ; 
and  is  frequently  found  on  heaths, 
stony  places,  and  in  hedges  :  it  is 
in  flower  throughout  the  year, — 
This  species  has  acquired  its  cele- 
brity by  Dr.  Meap's  assertion,  tliat 
it  is  an  infallible  preventive  of  the 
ponsequences  arising  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad-dog.  He  dire6ted  half 
^n  ounce  of  the  dried  and  pow- 
dered leaves  to  be  mixed  with  two 
drams  of  pulverized  black  pepper, 
and  divided  into  four  doses :  one 
tof  these  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
person  bitten,  every  morning  fast- 
ing, in  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow's 
liiiJk,  for  four  successive  days  :  af- 
ter which  he  w^s  to  make  use  of 
the  cold  bath  every  morning,  for  5 
fnonth.-T-Jt  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted, tliat  the  success  of  this,  or 
0^  3By  Other  mediciae  iecoimnen4- 
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cd  for  the  same  purpose,  has  buk 
seldom  proved  effedual. 

14.  The  cocciferus,  or  Scarlet- 
bearing  Liverwort,  which  is  com- 
mon on  heaths,  and  flowers  from 
06lober  to  April.  This  species 
assumes  various  appearances,  ac-r 
cording  to  its  age,  situation,  and 
other  circumstances  affefting  its 
growth.  It  may,  however,  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  fungous 
tubercles,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
scarlet  tinge,  and  grow  on  the  top 
of  its  stalk.  These  excrescences, 
when  steeped  in  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash, are  said  to  impart  a  fine  and 
durable  purple. 

,  15.  The  pUcatus,  Officinal 
Stringy  Liverwort,  or  Tree-moss, 
which  grows  on  the  branches  of 
trees  in  thick  woods,  and  is  in 
flower  from  January  to  December. 
— It  was  formerly  used  as  an 
astringent  to  prevent  hoemorrhages, 
and  to  cure  ruptures. — Linnjeus 
observes,  (hat  the  Laplanders  suc- 
cessfully apply  the  tree-moss  to 
their  feet,  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  excoriations  occasioned  by  too 
freat  exercise.  Professor  Kalms 
remarks,  that  if  this  vegetable  be 
coUe&ed  from  fir  or  birch-trees,  it 
communicates  a  green  colour  to 
wool,  previously  boiled  in  alum? 
water. 

10.  The  larbatus,  v.  artiadatus, 
or  Bearded  Liverwort,  thrives  in 
woods,  and  on  the  branches  of 
trees}  flowering  throughout  the 
year.  It  grows  from  half  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  length,  is  of  a 
whitish-green  cast,  and  possesses 
considerable  astringency.  — When 
steeped  for  some  time  in  water, 
the  whole  plant  acquires  a  red- 
orange  colour  ;  which  is  employe4 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
to  import    (hat    tinge  to   various 
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17.  The  Roccella.  SeeORCHAi,. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  lichens, 
or  mushrooms,  cannot  be  propa- 
gated by  seed  ;  and  tliat,  with  these 
fungous  productions,  there  appears 
to  commence  a  new  and  interme- 
diate kingdom,  partaking  both  of 
vegetable  and  animal  nature  :  so 
Ihat  the  generation  of  fungi  seems 
to  be  involved  in  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  suddenly  assumes 
a  vegetable  form. 

LixivE.  See  Pot-ash. 

LIXIVIUM,  or  Ley,  signifies 
a  solution  of  salts  or  ashes  in  water, 
for  the  different  purposes  of  bleach- 
ing, washing,  dyeing,  &c. — Hav- 
ing, in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
frequently  employed  the  term  lix- 
ivium, we  shall  in  tliis  place  only 
observe,  that  a  ley  may  be  made 
cither  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
alkah  j  that  the  latter  is  often  found 
native  in  some  parts  of  tjie  earth, 
as  well  as  universally  combined 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  3  but 
that  the  former  is  uniformly  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  burnt  ve- 
getables. Hence  a  lixivium  may 
be  prepared  even  from  straw  re- 
duced to  ashes,  if  more  substantial 
plants  camiot  be  procured  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion. 

LIZARD,  or  Lacerta,  a  genus 
cf  amphibious  animals,  consisting 
of  several  species ;  the  most  re- 
markable oi  which  is  the  Agilis,  or 
Common  Green  Lizard,  a  native 
of  Britain.  It  is  extremely  nimble ; 
of  a  green  colour ;  and,  though 
perfectly  harmless,  its  form  inspires 
general  disgust. — During  the  heat 
of  summer,  this  animal  delights  to 
bask  on  the  sides  of  dry  banks,  or 
beneath  aged  trees  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  is  noticed,  it  immediately  retreats 
to  its  hole. — The  food  of  lizards 
consists  of  inseds,  and  they  are 
th<:mselves  devoured  by  birds  of 
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prey.     But,  notwithstanding  their 
terrific  appearance,  these  animals 
are  of  real   service,   especially  ia 
gardens ;  and  ought  by  no  mean* 
to  be  destroyed,  merely,  to  gratify      , 
an  unnatural  and  cruel  aversion. 
Lizard-flower.  See  Satyrion 
LOADING  OF  GOODS,   the 
a6t  of  removing    ponderous  sub- 
stances, such  as  timber,  corn,  or 
other  merchandize,    to  a  cart  or 
waggon. 

As  various  accidents  happen  by 
the  removal  of  heavy  goods,  espe- 
cially on  wharfs,  and  otlier  crowd- 
ed places,  we  shall  communicate  a 
contrivance  which  is  eminently  cal- 
culated both  to  facihtate  labour,  and 
to  prevent  misfortunes.  In  this  re- 
sped,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr, 
Geo.  Davis,  of  Windsor,  Berks, 
on  whom  the  '•'  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,"  &:c.  in  J  797, 
conferred  a  premium  of  forty  gui- 
neas, for  his  useful  invention. 
Description  of  the  Plate  represent- 
ing Mr.  Davis'.!?  "  Portalde  Ma- 
chine for  hading  and  unloading 
goods." 
A,  tlie  winch  turning  the  bar 
B,  on  which  are  two  endless  screws, 
or  worms,  C  C,  that  work  in  the 
toothed  wheels  DD.  These  wheels 
are  fixed  to  the  barrels  EE,  round 
which  the  ropes  FF  coil,  wind  up, 
or  let  out  the  same  occasionally,: 
the  ropes  pass  over  the  puUiesGGj 
are  brought  round  ;  and  their  ends, 
being  furnished  with  hooks  for  that 
purpose,  are  hitched  into  staples 
fixed  to  the  front  of  the  cart,  or 
other  carriage.  Within  these  ropes, 
the  load  H  is  placed  on  a  commoa 
pulley  I,  that  forms  an  inclined 
plane,  up  which,  by  turning  tho 
winch,  the  ropes  are  wound  upon 
the  barrels ;  and  thus  the  load  is 
raised  in(o  the  carriage. 

KK,  the  frame,  intended  to  shew 
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the  part  of  the  cart,  or  other  car- 
riage, on  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  occasionally  placed. 

The  whole  of  the  barrels  and 
cogged  wheels  are  contained  in  an 
iron  box  L ;  the  sides  of  which  are 
represented  in  the  }  late,  as  taken 
off,  in  order  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  parts  may  be  better 
conceived. 

The  pul  ies  on  the  si  age  (G  G) 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  alhxed  to 
the  machine  itself,  which  is  adapted 
to  every  direftion,  and  will  suit 
carriages  of  every  construction. 

The  m(;del  corresponding  to  t'le 
present  engraving,  is  made  on  the 
scale  of  about  four  inches  to  a  foot ; 
and  the  inventor  states,  that  it  will 
raise  upwards  of  five  cwt. — he  is 
therefore  confident,  that  his  ma- 
chine, when  constructed  of  its  in- 
tend;d  size,  will  be  capable  of 
loading  a  ton  w^eight  by  one  man 

only  ',  and  that,  even  upon  this  en- 
larged  plan,    it  does   not  exceed 

J12lb.  in  weight. 

Loadstone.     See  Magnet. 
LOAM,  in  agriculture,  a  species 

of  earth,  less  cohesive  than  clay,  but 

more  compact  than  chalk. 

There  are    several   varieties   of 

loavi ;  the  most  common  of  which 

we  shall  enumerate. 

1.  The  clayey,  that  is  likewise 
called  string,  stiffs,  cold,  and  heavy 
loam  :  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  coarse  sand ;  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Windsor 
loam,  and  is  much  used  for  making 
bricks,  building  furnaces,  &c. 

2.  The  chalky  loam  ;  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  which  are  chalk, 
clay,  and  coarse  sand. 

3.  The  sandy  loam,  consisting  gf 
the  same  ingredients  as  the  preced- 
ing kind,  though  the  sand  prevails 
in  a  larger  proportion.  The  two 
fetter  vsrieties  are  frequently  blend- 
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ed,  anci  compose  what  is  called  a 
deep  crinnlly  loam.  This  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  unfit  for  ve- 
getation, till  it  had  been  exposed 
for  S'  veral  years  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  air,  frost,  &c.  Experience, 
however,  has  evinced  the  contrary ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  though  the 
vegetative  powers  of  this  barren 
earth  (as  some  have  disdainfully 
called  it)  remain  latent  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  soils  which  have  un- 
d'Tgone  a  proper  degree  of  fermen- 
tation ;  yet,  after  its  surface  is 
broken  up  and  properly  stirred,  it 
will,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
be  well  adapted  to  the  produ6tioa 
of  crops, 

A  deep  crumbly  loam  is  particu- 
larly calculated  for  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees;  and,  if  it  be  laid  in 
ridges  during  one  winter,  and  the 
succeeding  summer,  it  will  afford 
ample  nourishment  to  such  trees  j 
even  though  it  should  have  been 
turned  up  from  the  depth  of  6  feet 
in  the  ground. 

Lob-grass.  SeeBROME-GBASS, 
the  Soft. 

LOBSTER,  or  Cancer,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  insefts  comprising  20  spe- 
cies ;  the  princi]  .al  of  which  is  the 
grammarus,  or  Common  Lobster  : 
it  has  a  smooth  breast,  four  pair  of 
legs,  six  joints  in  the  tail,  and  round- 
,ed  train-fins. 

These  creatures  inhabit  the  clear- 
est water,  at  the  foot  of  rocks  that 
impend  over  the  sea.  They  are 
brought  in  vast  quantities  from  the 
Orkney  isles,  and  several  parts  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  to 
the  London  markets.  Being  ex- 
tremely prolific,  they  begin  to  breed 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  to 
spawn  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  Dr.  Baster  counted 
12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  one 
lobster,  bsside  tliose  which  remain- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  body  unprotraded  :  after 
being  deposited  in  the  sand,  these 
embryons  are  soon  hatched. 

Lobsters  c!:ange  their  shell  an- 
nually, and  acquire  a  new  one  in 
a  few  days  :  like  crabs,  they  \viU 
renew  their  claws,  if  deprived  of 
them  by  accident.  These  shell- 
fish are  remarkably  voracious,  feed- 
ing on  sea- weeds,  garbage,  and  all 
sorts  of  carcass. 

Few  lobsters  are  taken  by  the 
hand  ;  as  the  greater  number  are 
caught  in  pots,  or  a  kind  of  trap 
construi-'ted  of  twigs,  baited  wi'h 
garbage,  and  formed  similar  to  a 
wire  mouse-trap,  so  that  the  inseft, 
after  entering  it,  cannot  escape. 
Such  machines  are  fastened  to  a 
cord  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  the  place 
is  marked  by  a  buoy.  In  summer, 
they  are  found  near  the  shore,  and 
thence  to  about  six  fathoms  deep  ; 
but,  in  winter,  they  are  seldom 
taken  in  less  than  13  or  15  fathoms 
of  water. 

Lobsters  continue  to  grow  in 
size  only  while  their  shells  are  soft. 
Those  selefted  for  the  table,  ought 
to  be  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  and  be  furnished  with  a  hard 
crust  on  their  sides,  which,  when 
in  perfection,  will  not  yield  to  mo- 
derate pressure.  Barnacles,  and 
other  small  fish,  adhering  to  them, 
are  considered  as  certain  signs  of 
superior  quality.  The  male  lob- 
sters are,  in  general,  preferable  in 
the  winter,  and  maybe  distinguish- 
ed from  the  fema'e,  by  their  narrow 
trains,  and  a  strong  spine  upon  the 
centre  of  each  transverse  promi- 
nence beneath  the  tail. 

The  meat  of  a  lobster's  claw  is 
more  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion 
than  that  from  any  other  part ;  yet 
there  have  been  instances  where 
the  eating  of  this  shell-fish  has  been 
productive  of  disagreeable  etfetts. 
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especially  when  it  is  consumed  ia 
a  state  approaching  to  putridity. 
Thus,  the  greater  number  of  lob- 
sters sold  in  London  are  boiled  and 
re-boiled  every  day,  for  a  week,  or 
longer,  to  sweeten  them  externally^ 
though  the  inner  part  is  generally 
corrupted.  Such  a  dish  cannot  fail 
to  be  extremely  unwholesome;  and 
we  advise  those  who  have  inadver- 
tently partaken  of  it,  and  are  in 
consequence  afFefted  with  putrid 
eructations,  to  drink  large  portions 
of  strong  lemonade,  or  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water  ;  because  vege- 
table acids  are  in  this  case  the  most 
efficacious  antidotes.  S  tmetimes.the 
immoderate  use  of  lobsters  is  at- 
tended with  eruptions  o(  the  erysipe- 
latous kind  in  the  face,  or  a  species 
of  nettle-rash  over  the  whole  body ; 
either  of  which,  being  salutar}' 
efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  noxious 
matter,  are  more  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

LOCK,  a  well-known  contri- 
vance ibr  fastening  doors,  chests, 
or  the  like  ;  and  which  is  general- 
ly opened  with  a  key. 

From  the  different  stru6ture  of 
locks,  adapted  to  various  purposes, 
they  acquire  different  names.— 
Those  fixed  on  outer  doors,  are 
called  stop-locks  ;  those  on  cham- 
ber-doors, spring- locks  ',  and  such 
as  are  affixed  to  trunks,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  padlocks,  trunk- 
locks,  &c. — Of  these',  the  spring- 
lock  is  the  principal,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  more  general  utility, 
and  for  the  curious  mtricacyof  its 
strufture.  Its  chief  constituent 
parts  are,  tiie  main -plate;  cover- 
plate  ;  and  pin-hole :  to  the  first 
belong  the  key-hole,  top-hook, 
cross-wards,  bolt-toe,  or  bolt- 
knab,  draw-back  spring-tumbler, 
pin  of  the  tumbler,  and  staples. — 
With  tlie  cover-plate  are  connect- 
ed 
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cd  a  pin,  main-ward,  cross-ward, 
and  step-ward  or  dap-ward :  last- 
ly, the  pin-hole  corresponds  Avith 
the  hook-ward,  main-cross-ward, 
§l)ank,  pot  or  beard,  bow- ward 
and  bit. 

Tlie  excellence  of  locks  consists 
in  the  security  they  afford  ;  and  as 
Bumberless  schemes  are  continual- 
ly brought  forward  by  designing 
men,  to  elude  every  contrivance  of 
the  most  ingenious  mechanics,  the 
invention  of  a  durable  lock,  so  con- 
5tru6ted  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any  person  to  open  its  witliout 
proper  key.  has  ever  b  en  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  importance. 

In  tlie  year  1 7  34,  the  Society  for 
ihe  E'noura^emeni  of  Arts,  &:c. 
•conferred  their  silver  medal  on 
My.  Taylok,  of  Petworth,  tor  his 
improvement  on  the  latch  or  spring- 
boHs  of  common  locks.  This  is 
effefted  by  simply  reversing  the 
tumbler,  so  that  its  curved  side  acts 
against  two  stubs  fixed  on  the  tail 
of  the  latch,  and  thrusts  back  the 
latter  with  ease  5  whether  tlie  knob 
be  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
when  tlie  lock  is  opened.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  also,  behind  the  tail 
of  the  latch,  fixed  a  guide  contain- 
ing a  groove,  in  which  runs  a  small 
friclion-whccl,  that  serves  to  keep 
tlae  latch  in  its  direft  situation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  diminish  its 
fritStion  :  the  arms  of  his  tumbler 
are  somewhat  contraftcd,  in  order 
that  the  latch  or  spring-bolt  may 
move  with  greater  facility.  By 
this  construction,  the  parts  of  the 
tumbler  and  latch,  which  are  in 
conta>!:t,  move  in  a  line,  so  that 
they  pass  over  the  greatest  space, 
undt  r  the  sujuUest  angle  ;  and  the 
'lock  itself  may  be  constantly  used 
for  several  years,  without  requiring 
'the  application  of  oil. 

The  same  Society  also  granted^, 
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in  the  same  year,  the  snm  of  itxi 
guineas  to  Mr.  Marshal,  for  a 
secret  escutcheon,  which,  whca 
fixed  to  a  lock,  may  be  so  repeat- 
edly varied,  that  even  the  artist 
who  made  it,  is  unable  to  c^en  the 
lock  :  as,  however,  a  satisfactory 
description  of  its  mechanism  can- 
not be  given,  without  the  aid  of  en- 
gravings, we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  Society's  Trans£U:-\ 
tions. 

Various  patents  have  been  obtalni 
ed  for  the  construction  of  locks,  s® 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  pick- 
ing them  :  the  principal  of  these  is 
Mr.  Buamah's,  registered  in  1784  j 
and  Mr.  Spears's,  in  1795  ;  but, 
as  the  account  of  those  inventions 
would  be  unintelligible  witliout  the 
aid  of  several  engravings,  the  curi- 
ous reader  will  consult  the  5th  and 
Sth  vols,  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Manvfaaiurts,  where  they  are 
minutely  specified. 

Lock,  in  inland  navigation,  de^ 
notes  all  such  Avorks  (whether  of 
wood  or  stoiK)  which  are  intended 
to  raise  the  water  of  a  river ;  but 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
a  kind  of  canal  inclosed  betweei) 
two  gates,  the  upper  of  which 
is  called  a  sluice-gate,  and  the 
lower  a  food-gate.  Tliese  serve 
to  confine  tlie  water,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  boats,  both 
in  ascending  and  descending  the 
canal. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  James  Playfair, 
architect,  for  his  method  of  coa- 
struc'-ting  tiie  locks  of  navigable  ca^ 
nals  on  a  new  principle,  and  also 
for  improving  such  as  are  already 
erefted.  With  this  design,  a  cer-« 
tain  portion  of  water,  in  the  asceiit 
and  descent  of  vessels,  is  conduced 
into  reservoirs  or  cisterns  comma.-' 
nicating  v/ilii  tlie  lock  upon  ditfe- 
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Rnt  levels,  and  thus  eventually 
saved  ;  because  their  apertures 
may  be  opened  and  closed  at  plea- 
sure, so  that  only  the  sixth  part  ia 
required  for  the  passage  of  boats. 
The  particulars  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance  are  inserted,  and  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  in  the  3d 
vol.  of  the  Repertory  nfArts,  &c. 

Another  patent  was  granted,  in 
1798,  to  Mr.  James  Fussell, 
for  his  invention  of  a  machine  or 
balance-lock,  serving  to  raise  or 
lower  boats  on  canals  ;  an  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  11th  vol. 
of  the  work  before  quoted. 

Locked  Jaw.  See  Jaw. 
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LOCKING-POLE,  an  ingeni- 
ous piece  of  mechanism,    to  be 
affixed  to  the  wheels  of  waggons 
or  other  carriages,  when  descend---' 
ing  steep  hills. 

As  many  distressing  accidents 
happen  from  carts  over-powering 
the  shaft-horse,  when  proceeding 
down  declivities,  Mr.TnoMAs  Col- 
ley  laid  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c,  a  con- 
trivance for  preventing  such  casual- 
ties j  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  rewarded  v/it!i  their  silver  me- 
dal. The  following  cut  represents 
this  useful  invention : 


A,  The  hollow,  which  lies  on  the 
nave  of  the  wheel. 

B  C,  The  chains,  that  clip  the 
felly  of  the  wheel. 

D,  The  front  part  of  the  pole, 
shod  with  iron  ;  and  which  is  far- 
ther strengthened  by  a  rib  of  iron, 
that  is  rivetted  along  its  side,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  black  line,  in  the 
cut. 

In  order  to  apply  this  locking- 
pole,  the  chain  C  is  put  round  the 
felly  of  the  wheel :  the  pin  B  is 
passed  through  the  last  link  of  C, 
and  turned  back  through  the  mov- 
able ring  e :  thus  the  wheel  is  secur- 
ed, and  any  waggon,  however 
laden,  may  descend  the  steepest 
hill  with  safety. 

To  prevent  the  locking-pole  from 
breaking,  Mr.  Colley  directs  it 
to  be  made  of  the  stem  of  an  ash- 
tree,  the  spurns,  that  is,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roots  of  which,  have  not 
been  cut  off  in  felling.    He  farther 


remarks,  that  if  a  horse,  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  such  situation 
and  to  descents,  be  put  in  the  shafts, 
the  animal  will  be  so  much  inclined 
to  hold  back,  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difHcult  to  make  him  draw. 
This  exertion,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  as  otherwise  the 
chain-horse,  -wdiich  should  always 
be  linked  to  the  locked  side,  will 
be  obliged  to  pull  an  unnecessarj- 
weight,  occasioned  by  his  being 
considerably  lower  than  the  points 
of  the  shafts. 

Lastly,  in  conveying  the  locking- 
pole  from  one  declivity  to  another, 
it  is  to  be  placed  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  cart  and  the  axle-tree, 
while  the  smaller  end  is  to  be 
buckled  witli  a  strap  fixed  under 
the  body  of  tlie  cart,  on  the  driving 
side. 

LOCUST,  or  Gryllus  Locusta, 
L.  a  family  of  inseds,  natives  of 
Asia    and  Africa,    where  chiefly 

two 
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two  species  are  remarkable,  name- 
}y: 

1 .  Tlie  Shielded  Locust,  so  called 
froin  the  pedinal  shield  covering  its 
breast.  It  is  marked  with  a  green- 
ish hue,  but  a  deeper  yellow  be- 
neath its  body,  and  the  inside  of 
the  hind  legs  is  red  :  it  attains  the 
size  of  a  robust  man's  finger,  and 
is  eaten  in  the  East ;  an  instance  of 
which  occurs  in  Scripture,  where 
it  is  recorded  that  St.  John  used 
tliis  inse6l  as  his  food. 

2.  The  Migrating  Locust,  which 
is  of  a  smaller  size,  has  a  greyish- 
blue  head,  yellowish  and  brown 
spotted  wings  above,  green  ones 
below,  and  a  reddish  belly  behind. 
Its  peculiar  native  soil  is  Great  Tar- 
tary,  whence  these  insefts.  have 
sometimes  migrated  into  Europe, 
(flying  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty-five 
English  miles  in  a  day),  and  com- 
mitted extensive  devastations  in 
eorn-fields.  They  multiply  more 
speedily  than  any  animal  in  the 
creation,  but  are  formidable  only 
in  the  countries  where  they  breed  ; 
being  unable  to  live  in  cold  cli- 
mates.— In  the  year  1/48,  a  flight 
of  these  depredators  was  seen  in 
Britain,  but  they  fortunately  occa- 
sioned no  damage.  It,  however, 
at  any  future  period,  they  should 
again  invade  this  island,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  burn,  previously  to 
their  approach,  such  combustibles 
as  emit  a  thick  and  otfensive  smoke  j 
for  instance,  turf,  wet  straw,  &c. 
sprinkled  with  sulphur, — An  in- 
stance occurred  many  years  since, 
in  Germany,  where  a  swarm  of 
locusts  was  driven  from  one  district 
to  another,  by  the  noise  of  bells, 
sp.^.des,  hammers,  and  other  me- 
tallic instruments. 

LOG -WOOD,  Hcematojyhim 
Cumpechianwm,  L.  an  exotic  plant, 
whi.h  grows  wild  in  liie  ba^  of 
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Campeacby,  Honduras,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
where  it  rises  from  ]  6  to  24  feet  in 
ht  ight. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  centnry,  it  was  introduced 
into  Jamaica,  where  it  is  emploved 
as  a  fence  against  cattle. — If  the 
lower  branches  be  pruned  away,' 
while  the  tree  is  young,  it  will  grow 
to  a  considerable  size ;  and,  when 
old,  its  wood  will  be  of  equal  value 
to  that  imported  from  Honduras. — 
The  trees  are  cut  into  billets,  the 
bark  and  white  sap  of  which  are 
chipped  off,  while  the  red  part,  or 
heart  only,  is  selefted  for  sale. 

Logwood  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities for  dyeing  purple,  green,  blue, 
and  especially  for  black  colours  ; 
according  to  the  different  ingredi- 
ents, employed.  The  last  mentioned 
dyes,  however,  are  not  durable, 
unless  previously  tinged  brown,  in 
a  decotlion  of  the  dried  Iceland 
■Liverwort  '  (see  p.  1 17)  ;  which 
serv  es  as  the  basis  of  fixing  the  co- 
louring matter.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  indigenous  plants  that  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for 
logwood,  and  other  dyeing  drugs  % 
a  general  survey  of  which,  the  reader 
Will  find  in  our  General  Index  of' 
Reference,  to  be  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  work.— 
Hence  we  shall  only  add,  on  the 
authority  of  Pokner,  that  in  ail 
the  experiments  made  with  log- 
wood, he  found  alum,  witliout  add- 
ing any  cream  of  tartar,  to  produce 
a  better  efte6t  than  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  this  acid ;  and, 
for  fixing  or  rendering  the  different 
colours  n'ore  durable,  blue  vitriol 
was  uniformly  the  most  successful 
ingredient. 

Independently  of  its  utility  as  a 

d)'eiDgdrug,  logwood  has  lately  been 

found    to  possess  considerable  as- 

tringency  as  a  naediciue  :  hence  a 

decodtiop. 
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^ecoaion,  as  well  as  nn  extra6t 
from  it,  lias  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

LONGEVIIY  has  ever  been  a 
desirable  object  amoag  the  rational 
part  of  mankind  ;  thoiigh  the  licen- 
.tious  epicure  appears  to  measure 
the  duration  of  his  life  by  the  good 
things  he  has  enjoyed,  rather  than 
by  the  number  erf' years  he  has  lived, 
•  Longevity  depends  .on  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  which,  since  the 
introdudion  of  manifold  luxuries, 
rarely  unite  in  the  same  person  : 
the  principal  of  these  is  an  Iieredi- 
tanj  disposition,  which  might  be 
more  reguiarly  transmitted  to  chil- 
dren, if  the  frequent  abuse  of  solid 
and  liquid  aliment,  especially  the 
custom  of  giving  them  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors,  together 
with  the  indulgence  in  the  fashion- 
fible  enervating  passions,  were  not 
alike  conspicuous  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  among  youth  and 
adults. 

Other  requisites  to  longevity  are, 
a  perfeft  birdi  or  formation  of  the 
iftfant,  supported  by  proper  and 
j'ational  treatment  ;  a  gradual  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind;  a  constitution 
tancontaminated  by  hereditary  dis- 
.ease ;  atid  a  tranquillity  that  is  not 
ieasily  disturbed  by  external  obje<5ls. 
Where  these  conditions  prevail, 
.and  stri(!^  temperance  is  observed, 
,-there  is  a  prospet^l  of  attaining  to  a 
mature  old  age  : — fiom  the  con- 
trary causes,  or  conduiA  of  indi- 
viduals, the  .alarming  increase  of 
'■deaths  in  large  towns,  may  be 
easily  explained  ;  and  especially  if 
it  be  contrasted  with  the  more 
simple,  though  gross,  habits  of  a 
country-life,— SceLifEandDEATH. 

LOOKING-GLASS,  a  plain 
glass  mirror;  which,  being  render- 
ed impervious  to  light,  exhibits  the 
images  of  such  objci^s  as  are  placed 
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before  it,  apparently  at  the  same 
distance  behind.  ■ 

.  Looking-glasses  are  made  of 
plate -glass,  which  is  cast  and 
ground  in  the  ilianntr  described 
under  the  article  Glass.  When 
the  plates  are  polished,  a  fine  blot- 
ting paper  is  spread  on  the  table, 
and  strewed  over  with  levigated 
fbalk,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin 
leaf  of  tih-foil.  Ujxmi  the  latter  is 
poured  the  purest  quicksilver,  that 
ought  Xo  be  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  leaf,  with  cotton  or  other 
soft  substance  :  over  tiie  mercury, 
clean  paper  must  be  placed ;  and 
upon  tills,  at  length,  tiie  glass-platd 
is  pressed  down  by  the  right  hand, 
while  the  pa{>er  is  gently  removed 
wiih  the  left.  Thi  plate  is  now 
covered  with  a  tliicker  paper,  or 
cloth,  and  a  heavy  weight  laid  on 
it,, so  that  tlie  superijuous  quick- 
silver may  be  expressed,  and  the 
tin  adhere  closely  to  the  glass : 
when  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  ihe 
weights'  are  taken  oti^  and  tlic 
work  is  conjplete. 

Looking-glasses  are  equally  or- 
raental  and  usetul  in  domestic  life: 
hence  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  accidents,  or  placed  againstdamp 
walls,  or  in  other  moist  situations, 
where  the  quicksilver  loses  its  te- 
nacity, and  the  beauty  of  the  glass 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  impaired. 
— ^lliose  idle  or  conceited  persons, 
who  waste  every  day  a  certain  por- 
tion of  time,  by  examining  their 
dress  and  countenance  before  a 
looking-glass,  ought  to  bestow  an 
equal  share  of  attention  on  their 
moral  scrutiny:  thus,  we  trust, 
they  will  easily  discover  how  to 
make  a  more  proj^r  and  econo- 
mical use  of  their  leisure  hours, 
which  are  literally  kilLed  before  a 
mirror,  that  exhibits  only  the  sur- 
face of  things. 

LOOM, 
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LOOM,  a  machine,  by  nieanS 
of  which  several  distinct  threads 
are  combined  into  one  piece,  or 
Contexture, 

Looms  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  different  materials 
to  be  woven  ;  and  the  various  me- 
thods of  weaving- — As  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  detail  them, 
and  as  they  would  be  unintelligible, 
"l^ithout  the  aid  of  engravings,  we 
ihall  briefly  mention  Mr.  Samupl 
Sholl's  improved  Silk  Loom,  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &:c.  in  l/po, 
<»nferred  on  him  a  silver  medal. 
His  ingenious  contrivance  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  lighter 
branches  of  silk-weaving  :  by  its 
COHstrudion,  it  admits  more  light 
to  the  workmen,  and  may  be  placed 
in  almost  any  low  garret,  without 
breaking  the  walls;  —  the  porry 
ftiay  be  made  of  any  length,  by 
only  screwing  the  cane-roll  posts 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  breast- 
roll  ;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
portable,  and  tixcJ  with  less  trouble, 
than  any  loom  hitherto  invented. 
Another  advantage  is  its  cheap- 
ness 5  the  price  being  one-third  less 
fiian  that  of  the  common  loon)S ; 
beside  which,  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  old  materials  may  be 
still  preserved,  and  adapted  to  the 
new  machinery. — For  a  more  mi- 
nute account  of  Mr.  S.'s  contri- 
vance, the  reader  will  consult  the 
8th  volume  of  the  Traiisacimis  of 
the  patriotic  Society  above-men- 
tioned. 

LOOSE- STRIFE,  the  Cheep- 
iNG,  or  Lysimachia  nummularia, 
L.  an  indigenous,  perennial  plant, 
Rowing  in  moist,  shady  meadows  ; 
stad  flowering  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July. — This  vegetable 
s(ti<)rds  a  wholesome  food  for  cat- 
tle, and  especially  for  sheep-.    Oa 
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Account  of  its  sub-acid  and  mHdIf 
astringent  properties,  it  is  consider-« 
ed  as  one  of  tlie  most  ellicaciona 
vulnerary  herbs. — Bech stein  as- 
serts, that  tlie  leaves  ai^d  flowera 
of  this  plant,  steeped  in  oil,  fur- 
nish an  excellent  remedy  for  de* 
stroying  the  worms  and  inserts  in-* 
festing  the  floors  of  granaries. 

LOOSE-STRIFE,  the  Hyssor-* 
LEAVED,  or  Lythrum  hyssopi" 
folium,  L.  an  indigenous  annual 
plant,  which  grows  in  stagnant 
waters,  and  marshy  grounds  :  ifl 
the  month  of  August,  it  produce! 
bright  purple  flowers,  from  which 
a  very  beautiful  pigment  may  be 
extracted,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  vol,  ii.  p.  38,  under  the  head 
of  Colouring-matter. 

LOOSE-STRIFE,the  Purple,  or 
Purple-spiked  Willow-hehb, 
Grass-Poly,  Lythrum  SalicariOf 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  marshes,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  ;  flowering  in  tho 
months  of  June  and  July. — ^This 
negle6ted  vegetable  is  remarkable, 
as  every  part  of  it  acquires  a  red 
colour,  when  it  begins  to  decay. 
MoHAND  observes,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  ylcaderny,  for  1769, 
that  he  found  roots  and  braiiches 
of  the  purple  loose-strife  buried 
under  ground,  between  the  rind  of 
which  were  deposited  several  par- 
ticles of  a  beautiful  blue  colour ; 
and  that,  by  chemical  analysis,  they 
proved  to  be  a  true  ?iaiiv(f  Prussian 
blue. — SucKow  obtained  from  the 
flowering  stalks,  on  the  addition  of 
green  vitriol,  a  deej)  black  dye  ;  and 
Damboukxey,  on  preparing  tlie 
cloth  in  a  diluted  solution  of  bis- 
muth, a  very  fine  chesnut  tinge.— *^ 
In  tanning,  likewise,  the  whole 
plant,  while  in  blossom,  has  beeti 
employed  with  advantage;  so  that, 
according  to  GtfiO-iTSCH,   exeei- 
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lent  sheep-skins  were  fully  dressed, 
in  tlie  course  of  twelve  days. 

Lopping.  See  Pruning. 

Lords-ani>-Laoies.  SeeWAKJB- 

'ROBIN. 

Lotion.    See  Washing;  and 
Cosmetics. 

-  LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  public 
game  at  hazard,  which,  in  this 
country,  is  managed  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  pariiament. 
It  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
tickets,  that  are  drawn  out  of  two 
different  wheels,  one  of  which 
contains  a  limited  proportion  of 
blanlrs  and  prizes  ;,  and  the  other, 
the  coiTe^ponding  tickets, 
■  Lotteries  were  originally  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  raise  money 
for  the  service  of  the  State;  but  this 
metlKxl  appears  to  have  been  con- 
trived by  persons,  who  possessed 
no  pra^ical  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  as  it  encourages  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  that  cannot  be  too  severe- 
ly censured.  One  of  the  most  co- 
gent arguments  to  discourage  this 
praftice,  appears  to  be  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  distant  gain, 
and  theprobai/e  loss  of  the  nume- 
rous adventurers  :  nay,  it  is  an  in- 
disputable faS,  that  if  a  cfnb  of 
infatuated  persons  (indeed,  there 
are  too  many  of  this  description) 
were  to  purchase  the  tickets  of  the 
whole  lottery,  they  would  necessa- 
rily lose  about  Jtft if  per  cent,  of  their 
money  ;  and  in  a  similar  situation 
is  tlie  single  share-holder,  who,  be- 
sides, incurs  the  risk  of  losing  the 
whole. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
consequences  of  this  evil  are  not 
confined  to  tlie  more  ojxilent  class 
of  society ;  but  extend  even  to  tho^ 
industrious  members,  whose  ut- 
most exertions  are  frequently  ina- 
dequate to  furnish  their  families 
with  httad.    Yet  sueh  is  their  in- 
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fatuatlott,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  weekly  earnings  is  squan- 
dered on  insurances  :  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  folly  of 
mankind,  that  of  the  bread  usual!/ 
consumed,  one-third  only  is  eaten 
during  the  eventful  period  of  draw-' 
ing  the  lottery.  Hence  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  state  abuses  of  such 
magnitude;  as  they  prey  on  the 
vitals  of  the  community  :  and  we 
tmst  that  the  wisdom  of  the  leo-is- 
lature  will  sl)()rt}y  be  induced  td 
reform,  or,  if  possibl'%  to  abolish 
the  whole  department  nf  the  lot-* 
tery,  and  to  adopt  a  less  hazar-i' 
dous,  and  more  dignified  plan  of 
finance. 

LOVAGE,  or  Liguslicum,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen species,  two  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain.  Tlie  prrncipai  of 
these,  is  the  Scoticum,  Scottish 
Lovage,  or  Sea- parsley,  growing  oft 
rocks  and  cliffs  near  the  sea-coast 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Is- 
lands ;  flowering  in  tlie  month  of 
July.  It  is  relished  by  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
CO\Vs.  This  species  is  greatly  va- 
lued in  the  Isle  of  Sk)',  where  it  rs 
eaten  either  as  salad,  or  boiled  as 
greens  :  its  roots  are  reputed  to  be 
excellent  carminatives,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  aftbrds  a  good 
physic  for  calves. 

LOVP2,  generally  speaking,  de- 
notes all  those  pleasing  sensations 
which  are  excited  by  certain  ob- 
jects, or  incidents.  It,  however, 
mo.  e  frequently  expresses  that  af- 
feftion  which  consists  of  personal 
desire,  esteem,  and  benevolcnce^  j 
which  forms  a  bond  of  attachment, 
and  cements  the  union  of  individu- 
als of  different  sexes ;  so  that  each 
feds,  in  the  society  of  the  other,  a 
kind  of  happiness  which  no  other 
objeft  can  impart. 

The 
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The  efFefts  of  this  passion,  on  the 
efforts  and  disposition  ot  man,  are 
often  surprizing  :  it  operates  in  a 
manner  equally  beneficial  on  the 
body,  and  has  sometimes  remedied 
the  most  inveterate  complaints, 
■which  had  defeated  the  skill  of 
physicians,  and  resisted  the  powers 
of  medicine. 

Though  the  most  impetuous  of 
all  t'e  passions,  its  progress  is  ge- 
nerally slow  ;  and,  if  due  precau- 
tions wtre  taken,  it  would  seldom 
be  attended  with  unfavourable  con- 
sequences.— Reason,  however,  of- 
ten fails  to  subdue  t'ne  tirst  attacks 
of  love,  so  t'at  it  ceases  to  excite 
pleasure,  and  not  unfrequently  re- 
duces its  victim  to%the  lowest  stats 
of  despondency.  Hence  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  every  object, 
that  tends  to  kindle  the  passion  ; 
and  to  introduce  the  patient  i  .to 
cheerful  society.  With  the  same 
intention,  the  striftest  temperance 
sliould  be  observed  ;  the  mind  and 
body  alternately  "employed,  by  study 
or  exercise  5  while  tl.e  diet  ought 
to  be  low,  and  less  nourishing  than 
usual.  Bat  the  roost  efiicacious 
remedy,  in  the  plurality  of  in- 
stances, would  be  the  union  of  the 
.two  parties  ;  and,  if  parents  were 
more  solicitous  to  consult  tlie  real 
inclination  and  interest  of  their 
children,  we  are  persuaded,  tliat 
not  only  the  number  of  Wietched 
couples  might  be  considerably  di- 
minished, but  the  public  streets 
of  populous  cities  would  not  be  in- 
fested with  those  hapless  ft-males, 
who  are  at  present  doomed  to  p.  r- 
dition  : — they  afford,  indeed,  too 
many  incontestible  proofs  of  the 
imperfeft  state  of  society. 

LOVE-APPLE,  or  Sdanum  Ly- 
copersicum,  L.  a  native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  whence  it  has 
been  iutrcduced into  our  gardens.. 
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It  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which 
are  sown  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  a  hot-bed  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. Wlien  the  plants  have 
attained  the  height  of  about  two 
inches,  they  are  transplanted  into 
another  bed  of  a  similar  warmth, 
where  they  are  set  four  inches 
asunder.  In  this  state,  they  re- 
quire constant  moisture  till  the 
month  of  May,  at  which  time  they 
are  finally  removed  into  pots  ;  fre- 
quently watered,  and  shaded  till 
August,  when  their  red  fruit  be- 
comes perfectly  ripe. — The  love- 
apple  is  greatly  esteemed  at  the 
table  of  the  epicure  :  it  is  either 
used  in  soups  or  broths,  to  which 
it  imparts  an  agreeable  acid  taste ; 
or  it  is  boiled  and  served  up  as  a 
garnish  to  dishes  of  animal  food. 

LOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  genus  c^' 
insects  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description. 

Lice  are  not  peculiar  to  man- 
kiiid,  but  infest  quadrupeds,  bird.*, 
fishes,  and  vegetables.  Each  class 
of  anhnals  is  tioubled  with  a  parti- 
cular species  of  these  vermin  ;  and 
birds  are  remarkably  obnoxious  to 
their  attacks.  There  are  forty  dif- 
ferent species  of  Ice  that  prey  on 
the  fluids  of  living  animal  bodies, 
and  which  aie  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  shape,  and  size  ;  nay, 
even  inse6ts,  such  as  snaiLs,  spi- 
ders, and  bees,  are  not  exempt 
from  thtm. 

The  huQian  race  is  liable  to  be 
exclusively  invaded  by  three  dif- 
ferent species  of  lice  j  namely,. 
1 .  The  Crab,  or  Body-louse,  which 
never  appears  in  clothes,  or  on  the 
head,  but  harbours  only  in  some 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  uncleanly,  or 
such  persons  as  are  disordered  by 
dissipation  :  it  is  easily  extermi- 
nated, by  applying  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  or  mefcurial  oint- 
ment. 
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hient.  2.  The  Clothes-louse  Is 
larger  than  the  next  species,  and 
has  a  thicker  head ;  it  visits  thfe' 
•kin  only  for  imbibing  the  neces- 
sary portion  of  its  nourishnletit, 
when  it  retreats  to  the  folds  'and 
Seams  of  clothes :  these  vermin  rnay 
be  speedily  destroyed  by  fumigat- 
ing the  articles  of  dress  with  snU 
phureous  vapours.  3.  The  Head- 
louse  fre(juents  only  that  part  of 
the  body,  and  is 'so  prolific,  that 
each  female,in  the  coarse  of  twelve 
days,  deposits  several  hundred  eggs, 
or  nits,  which  are  closely  cement- 
ed to  the  hair,  and  hatched  in  six 
or  seven  days,  by  warmth  and  per- 
spiration :  after  three  weeks,  the 
young  brood  is  fit  for  propagating 
their  species ;  and  as  there  are, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  females  to  one 
male  inseft,  their  rapid  increase 
maybe  easily  conceived. — -Want  of 
cleanliness}  immoderate  tvarmth  ■ 
Violent  perspiration  j  and  a  cor- 
rupted state  of  the  human  fluids, 
remarkably  promote  their  genera- 
tion.— Among  the  nlost  simple  and 
harmless  remedies  for  extirpating 
these  vermin,  is  the  seed  of  parsley 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,— ^But;  if 
the  humours  of  the  whole  animal 
body  are  in  so  vitiated  a  state,  that 
the  blood  is  contaminated  by  sen- 
sual exxessof  every  kind/  therd 
arises  the  morlnis  pedicularis,  .of 
the  most  dreadfirl  of  all  diseases, 
in  which  those  disgusting  inse6ts 
lire  bred  in  ulcers,  and  cover  the 
whole  frame',  so  that  the  ill-fated 
vidim  cannot  be  relieved. 

Some  constitutions,  however, 
are  more  exposed  to  these  bdious 
\ermin  than  others  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markt'.ble,  that  sea-faring  men, per- 
forming voyages  to  the  East  Indies, 
thougli  infested  with  them  on 
leaving  Europe,  lose  them  in  a  cer- 
tain- degree  of  latitude  during  their 
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Voyage ;  biit,  on  •  their  return,  m-v 
again  liablfe  'to  tlVeir. incursions.-    •  ' 

Beside  the  rem.edics  already  sti^-» 
gested,  we  shall  only 'observe',  that 
in  cases  where  danger  is  appre- 
hended from  lice,  it  will  be  usefut 
to  take  nourishing,  succulent  foodi- 
and  to  use  wholesome  drink. — -A.^  ^ 
a  cure  for  the  pedicular'  disease,' 
Mercurialis'  ■  advises  frequent 
purgatives ;  at-  the  same  ^time,  to 
anoint  the  parts  alfefte-l  with  gariio- 
and  mustard  ;  to  make  use  of  salt- 
ed and  acid  food  ;  to  bathe,  and  ta 
foment  the  body  with  a  decoftiotl- 
of  gall-nuts  ;-^but  the  most  efFec-= 
tual  remedies  are,  sulphur  and  to- 
bacco, mercurial  ointment,  bkck- 
pepper  and  vinegar.  ''  '. 

LousE-BERRY.  See  SpiKDLi^ 
TREE.  .-.•     «' 

LOUSE' WORT,  or  Pediculansi 
L.  a  genus  of  native  perennial 
plants,  comprising  two  sjjec'ies,  vi^.' 

1.  The  /palustris;  or-  MAiispi 
Louse -WORT,  which  grows'  in 
marshes,  ditches,  on  moist  mea- 
dows, and  in  pastures ;  whore  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. — This  vegetable  is  eatenby 
goats,  though  not  relished  by  hogs  j 
and  refused  by  horses,  sheep,  and 
cdws;  in  the  latter  of  which,  if 
accidentally  swallowed  among  other 
grasses,  it  occasions  bloody  urine. 
Hence  this  dangerous  and  trouble- 
Some  weed  ought  to  be  diligerltljf 
eradicated. 

2.  The  sytvatica,  Common  or 
PastureLouse-wort,  thrives  on 
wet  pastures,  and  heaths  ;  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July. — This  plant 
is  refused  both  by  cows  and  swine: 
it  is  particularly  noxious  to  sheep  j 
which,  if  fed  with  it,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  covered  with  scab» 
and  scurf;  their  wool  will  become 
loose,  and  be  over-run  with  ver- 
tnin  : — the  expressed  juice,   or  a 
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decoftion,  of  this  herb  has  been  ad- 
vantageously applied,  by  way  of 
an  injection,  to  sinuous  ulcers. 

LOZENGE,  a  form  of  various 
Jnedicines  moulded  into  small,  flat 
takes,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  tiie 
mouth,  till  they  are  dissolved. 

As  lozenges  are  of  considerable 
utiUty  for  various  purposes,  we 
shall  give  a  few  instructions  for 
preparing  tliem,  together  with 
some  simple  recipes. — Fust,  parti- 
cular care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no 
decayed  or  impure  matter  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  powder;  the  dr}' 
aromatics  should  beraoistened  with 
a  httle  water  during  the  pulveriza- 
tion ;  and  those  which  possess  a 
greater  degree  of  humidity,  ought 
to  be  gradually  dried  in  a  gentle 
heat,  before  they  are  committed  to 
the  mortar.  If  the  mass  prove  so 
viscid  as  to  adhere  to  the  fingers  in 
mixing  the  ingredients,  the  hands 
may  be  rubbed  with  any  sweet  oil ; 
orsome  pulverized  liquorice,  starch, 
or  flour,  may  be  sprinkled  over 
them  during  the  process.  As  soon 
as  the  lozenges  are  formed,  they 
must  be  placed  on  an  inverted 
sieve,  in  a  shady  but  airy  situation, 
\vhere  they  should  be  frequently 
turned,  in  order  that  they  niay  be 
perfectly  dried  j  and,  when  all 
moisture  is  exhaled,  they  should 
.  be  preserved  in  glass,  or  in  well- 
glazed  earthen  vessels,  secuie from 
the  influence  of  damp  air. 

Liquorice  Lozenges  : — Let  four 
jounces  of  the  extra6t  of  hquorice 
(Spanish  juice)  ;  a  similar  quan- 
tity ofgum-arabic,  and  eight  ounces 
of  double-refined  sugar,  be  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  strain- 
jed;  after  which  the  ingredients 
arc  to  be  evaporated  to  a  proper 
(Consistence. — ^Tliis  preparation  is 
'an  agreeable  pedoral,  and  may  be 
•used  at  pleasure:,. it  is  weUcalcu- 
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iatcd  to  allay  that  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  which  excites 
coughing. 

IF/dte  Pacloral  Lozenges,  consist 
of  one  pound  of  double-refineu  su- 
gar j  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic, 
and  one  ounce  of  sLirch  :  tliese  in- 
gredients sliould  be  finely  pulve- 
rized, and  formed  into  a  mass  of  a 
due  consistence  for  lozenges,  which 
in  their  elfefts  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  preceding  composition. 

Liquorice  Lozenges  with  Opium  : 
— Take  two  drams  of  pure  opium, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tindure  of 
Tolu  :  .let  the  opium  be  ground 
with  the  tindure  till  it  be  perfectly- 
dissolved,  when  eight  ounces  of 
common  syrup,  and  five  ounces  of 
extraft  of  liquorice  previously  soft- 
ened in  warm  water,  are  to  be  gra- 
dually added.  While  these  ingre- 
dients are  triturating,  five  ounces 
of  pulverized  gum-arabic  are,  by 
degrees,  to  be  sprinkled  in  the 
mixture ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole 
is  incorporated,  it  may  be  formed 
into  lozenges,  each  of  which  should 
weigh  ten  grains. — ^lliese  are  very 
serviceable  for  troublesome  coughs 
that  depend  on  an  irritation  of  the 
fauces,  which  they  remarkably  tend 
to  relieve  3  but  should  not  be  used 
too  freely,  as  the  laige  proportion 
cf  opium  they  contain,  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  body  costive. 

Lozenges  of  Magnesia. — Let  four 
ounces  of  magnesia,  two  ounces  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  one 
scruple  of  pulverized  ginger,  be 
incorporated  with  the  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic,  and  worked  into  a 
proper  form.  I'his  preparation  is 
eminently  useful  to  those  who  are 
tioubled  with  the  heart-burn  ;  es- 
pecially if  that  complaint  depend 
on  acidity  generated  in  the  stomach. 

LUCEllN,  or  Medicago  sativa, 

L.  a  valuable  exotic  piaut,  which 
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Sometimes  grows  naturally  in  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  onditch-banksj 
flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. — It  was  introduced  from 
l^'rance  into  Britain,  aboiit  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  , 

Lucern  thrives  best  m  deep,  rich, 
friable  loams,  whether  they  abound 
ih  sand  Or  gravel  j  as  well  as  in  all 
good  dry  soils,  and  in  the  coldest 
climate.  As  the  luxuriance  of  its 
crops  depends  entirely  on  keeping 
the  soil  clear  from  weeds,  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  while  the  plant  is 
young.  The  lani^  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  previously  cleaned  j  for  which 
purpose  Mr.  Young  recommends 
two  successive  crops  of  turnips  or 
of  carrots,  as  the  most  successful 
mode  of  preparing  it ;  but,  if  a  fal- 
low be  found  more  convenient,  a 
man  should  follow  the  ploughs  or 
harrows  while  working ;  colle6t 
all  roots,  weeds,  &c. ;  and  clear 
away  such  as  have  taken  too  deep 
root,  to  be  eradicated  by  those 
implements.  The  soil  must  be 
ploughed  and  harrowed  three  times 
in  the  second  spring,  previously  to 
the  sowing,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  perfetlly  pulverized. — Tiiere  is 
ilo  absolute  necessity  for  manure  j 
tliough,  when  laid  on,  it  should  be 
spread  with  the  first  crop  of  carrots 
or  turnips. 

The  land  being  thus  prepared, 
lucern  may  be  propagated  eilher 
by  sowing  it  broad-cast ;  by  drill- 
ing ;  or  by  transplanting  it ;  all  of 
which  methods  have  been  attended 
■with  such  succt'ss,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  (he  most 
advantageous.  The  proper  season 
for  sowing,  is  towai'ds  tlie  end  of 
March,  or  in  the  month  of  April : 
if  broad-cast,  20lbs.  of  seed  will  be 
I'equired  for  one  acre ;  if  drilled, 
^Ibs,  will  suflSce,  provided  tlie  seed 
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be  set  In  equi-distant  rows  c(f  two 
feet ;  and,  if  the  lucern  be  sowii 
with  corn,  the  value  of  the  crop 
will  be  considerably  increased.— 
The  best  grain  for  tliis  purpose,  in 
Mr.YouNG's  opinion,  is  oa/.y;  Specks 
of  which  should  be  sown  on  an 
acre  of  very  rich  land  ;  but,  if  the 
soil  be  indifferent,  two  bushels  are 
requisite  ;  and,  if  it  be  poor,  three 
bushels  arc  to  be  allowed  to  each 
acre. — As  soon  as  the  oats  are 
sown  and  harrowed,  the  lucenv 
should  be  deposited  in  the  ground, 
and  a  li^ht  harrow  passed  over  ;  a 
similar  method  ought  to  be  adopted 
if  tlie  seed  be  drilled  ;  but,  if  sown 
in  a  nursery,  with  a  view  to  trans-, 
plantation,  it  should  not  be  mixed 
with  any  corn,  but  committed  to 
the  ground  early  in  the  spring  ;  af- 
ter which  the  young  plants  ought 
to  be  carefully  hand-hoed,  to  facili- 
tate their  growth  till  the  month  of 
August,  when  they  will  have  at- 
tained sufficient  size  to  be  removed 
to  the  field.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  taking  up  the  plants 
with  a  sharp  spade,  during  moist 
weather  :  then  cutting  off  the  tap- 
roots, eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  be- 
neath the  crown  of  the  plant ; 
though  the  lateral  fibres  must  be 
somewhat  shortened,  and  the  stalks, 
clipped  off  about  five  inches  above 
the  crown.  After  these  operations 
by  the  knife,  the  plants  are  to  be 
throw  n  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
placed  in  the  shade,  that  they  may 
ret.iin  their  freshness.  Holes  are 
next  to  be  made  with  a  dibble,  and 
filled  with  water,  in  which  the 
roots  are  set  at  the  distance  of  forty 
inches  from  each  other,  the  sfidks' 
being  earthed  up  to  the  height  of 
tWo  inches.  Sliould  a  dry  season 
siicceed,  it  will  be  requisite  to  wa- 
ter the  plants  liberally ;  as  their 
will  thui  not  only  be  iavigorated, 
K,2    '      '  but 
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feiit  the  soil  will  be  settled  around 
their  roots .  —  The'  intermediate 
spaces  ought  to  be  carefully  clear- 
ed from  weeds  after  every  cutting; . 
dnd  when  the  plant  arrives  at  per- 
feftion,  it '  will  adrtiit  of  beiiig 
mowed  five  and  even  six  times  in 
one  season. 

Lucern  is  of  great  value,  and 
fully  merits  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  its  culture.  On 
rich  and  well-tilled  soils,  its  growth 
IS  so  rapid,  that  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches  w-ithin 
thirty  ox  forty  days;  and  its  pro- 
duce on  poor  land  is  fully  adequate 
to  maintain  three  horses  per  acre  ; 
though,  if  the  ground  be  w  ell  ma- 
naged, it  will  readily  support  from 
three  to  six  horses.  The  expence 
of  raising  this  plant  is  very  consi- 
<Jerable  :  Mr.  Harte,  in  his  Es- 
says on  Htislmidry  (8vo.  5s.  fid, 
2d  edit.)  estimates  it,  when  trans- 
planted, at  61.  12s.  per  acre  for  the 
first  year  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  se- 
cond, as  well  as  each  subsequent 
year,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
plant  (which  may  be  fixed  upon 
an  average  at  ten  years),  will 
aftiount  to  about  2l.  per  acre.  If 
lucern  be  drilled,  Mr.  Yodng 
computed,  in  1796,  the  expence  of 
file  first  year  to  be  as  follows  : 


Tliree  hand-hocings  -  ;d''r2"  l^- 
Five  mowuigs  -  -•''  -  O  12  6 
Flaking  together  -  -  0  5  O 
iJoading  and  carting  iboBie  0  7  G 
Manuring",  to  the  ari^  T 
iiual  amount  of  -     j 


12     O 


O 


Two   spnng  -  plough- I   ^  ^g 

ings,  extra       -     -   j 
Harrowing     ----026 
Eight  pounds  of  seed     -080 

Drilling 0     2     6 

Horse-hoeing  in  autumn  0    2     6 
Hand-hoeing  in  ditto    -    O    5     O 


First  year    -    £.1  13  6 

Annual: 

!Rgnf,  tythe,  and  rates       1  10  0 

JPiPur  hoiss-hoehigs    »•      O  10  2 


£.4    9    2 

Mr.  Young  observes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  tlie  expeiice  of 
mowing,  raking,  and.  carting,  un-. 
less  the  plantation  be  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  employment  for  3 
man,  boy,  and  horse.  He  is  aware 
of  having  computed  it  rather  high, 
though  he  has  not  perliajis  exag- 
gerated the  cost,  if  the  loss  of  time 
necessarily  attendant  on  shprt  em- 
ploy be  jjroperly  considered.  He 
is  therefcre  inclined  to  raise  die  to- 
tal annual  expence  to  51.  :  .because 
he  believes  that  an  acre  of  land 
cannot  be  cultivated  for  a  smaller 
sum,  even  by  yery  excellent  ma- 
nagement.     *.   .,„,  .1   "''',    '■  . 

Notwithstanding  siicTi  heayy  ex- 
penccs^ the  crops  of  lucern  have, 
in  every  case,  been  found  adequate 
to  them,  so  as  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly well ;  and  Mr.  Young  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  value  of  the 
food  be  estimated  by  the  mainte^i-. 
ance  of  cattle  per  week,  it  will  pay 
nearly  cent,  per  cent. 
■  The  first  use  of  this  beneficial 
plant  is  that  of  soiling  horses  in  th& 
stable  :  for  this  purpose  it  is  pecu- 
liarly advantageous ;  few  other  ar-^ 
tides  of  food  agreeing  so  well  with" 
those  animals.  It  is  likewise  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  soiling  of 
w^orking  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle, 
and  even  hogs,  in  a  farm-yard.  In 
short,  Mr.  Young  conceives  lu- 
cern to  be  well  calculated  for  fat- 
tening oxen,  though  it  has  never 
been  tried  wiih  such  design.  Far- 
ther, as  hojjs  do  xxot'BUe  so  closely 
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as  sheep>  he  supposes  that  the  for- 
mer might  eat  it  with  safety,  an^ 
that  a  small  field,  planted  witli  it, 
near  tlie  farm-yard,  "  woulc^b^  of 
admirable  use  and  profit."     ,     J  : 

Beside  these  various  purposes  to 
which  lucern  is  subservient,  i^ 
ameliorates  tlie  soil,  so  that  consi- 
derable crops  of  corn  have  been 
obtained  after  it  j  nay,  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  a  com- 
plete ploughing,  that  was  given 
with  a  viev/  to  eradicate  it  for  cor.n^ 
has  renovated  this  plant  to  such  a 
xifgree,,  that  it  was  left  again  for 
another  "series  of  years. — ^Tliyse  of 
our  aguicultural  readers,  who  wish 
to  acquire  more  minute .  informar 
t'ion  relative  to  the  management  of 
hicern,  will  consult  Mr.  ,IJ,ak3:^'3 
classical  woik  above-mentioned, 
and  also  M;r.  RocauE's  PrqSHcal 
Treatise  on  CultivatingLucern  Grass 
:(8vo.  Is.  (5d.)  in  which  this  inte- 
resting subject  is  fully ,  discussed, 
while  its  advantages  and  experices 
are  fairly  appreciated.  ,'.. 

Lumbago.     See  Rh«;uhatism. 

LuK^^cY.     See  Mapness. 

LUNGS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the 
Iwo  viscera  or  lobes  in  the  cavity 
of  the  breast,  by  which  we  breajiie. 
They  are  connefted  with  the  neck, 
and  situated .  on  the .  right  aiid,  left 
.side  of  the  heart.  Being  furnish- 
ed with  innumerable  cgiis,  whjdi 
are  formed  by  the  descent.of  the 
wind-pipe  into  the  lungs,  ,t}iose 
bronchial  tubes  communicate  with 
each  other;  and  the  whole, -ap- 
pears not  unlike  a  honey^coajb.  . 

The  most  important  use  of  the 
.lungs  is  that  of  respiratlQU,  by 
which  the  circulation  yftlje  blood 
is  supposed  to  be  efl'cded  i  :ahd  by 
the  consequent  aUefi^'t^  pressure 
'cftlie  different  parts  of -.the  lower 
belly,  ihe  digestion  of  food  is  , pro- 
jBOted.     JBesi.des,  rioionly  tlie  ej^- 
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pulsion  •  of  the  feces  and  urine 
greatly  depends  on  the  constant 
a(5tion  of  the  lungs,  but  hkewise  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  enjoyed  by  in- 
haling the  air  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
tiie  organic  strufture  of  these  ves- 
sels, that  mankind  are  enabled  to 
speak.— -Lastly,  they  perform  th» 
ofHce  of  excretion,  and  expel  those 
useless  rnatters  which,  if  retained 
in  the  system,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  fatal  consequences. 

The  organs  of  breathing  are  sub- 
ject to  various  aifed;ions,  such  as 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Cough,  Sec, 
which  are  discussed  in  their  alpha- 
betical series.  Hence,  we  shall  at 
present  treat  only  of  the  Peripneur 
wonla,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs.— This  dangerous  afFe<!Siou 
manifests  itself  by  a  moist  cough, 
in  whicti  the  expeftorated  matter 
is  frequently  streaked  with  blood  j 
by  an  -obtuse,  dull  pain  under  the 
breastrbone,  or  between  the  should- 
ers-; anxietv  and  difficulty  cjf 
breathing  ;  the  face  is  swelled,  and 
appears  of  a  purplish  hue.  It 
chiefly  attacks.persons  of  gross  ha- 
bits, who  eat  strong  food,  anrd 
drink  viscid  liquors  :  it  is  general- 
ly fatal  to  the  asthmatic,  especially 
if  they  be  of  an  advanced  age.,, 

Caii$es  :  An  inflamnaation  of  the 
lungs  is  jiot  always  a  primary  dis- 
orderj,  hut'  more  frequently  is  tlie 
consequence  of  a  quinsy,  pleurisy, 
'  catarrh,  aixl  other  diseases.  It  al- 
so arises  from  an  obstrucSted  pef- 
spirdtion  induced  by  cold  ;  from 
the  wearing  of  wet  clothes' ;  from 
too  Violetit  exercise  j  fra6tures  pr 
■  other  injiuie^s  oi"the  ribs  j  suppces- 
sion  Of  .t}iie  ^ch,  rose,  and,  other 
cutaneous' eruptions  ;  as  .well  as 
fi-oin  'tlie'  exhajlatipn  of  noxious  -pr 
si\ipli^]feous,  policies  j  anc^  lastly, 
fxom'yv'oxmi',  ['\  .  ■•.. 

'     The    peVipoevuijohy   is"  divided 

Jv  3  into 
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into  the  spurious,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  pituitous  or  viscid  mat- 
ter obstru6ting  the  lungs  ;  and  the 
catarrhal.,  which  may  originate 
from  any  of  the  causes  already  spe- 
cified, but  more  especially  from  a 
defluxion  of  thin  acrid  matter  on 
these  organs.  The  treatment  of 
both,  however,  being  similar,  we 
shall  briefly  state  the  chief  points 
relative  to  this  subjeft. 

Without  exception,  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  in  pulmonary 
intiammation  is  blood  -  letting, 
"which  may  be  performed  in  either 
arm;  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  patient's  strength.— 
Leeches  may  also  be  advantageous- 
ly applied ;  and,  if  a  large  portion 
<jf  blood  is  to  be  drawn,  it  will  be 
safer  to  have  recourse  to  cupping 
and  scarification,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  tlie  part  affeAed.  Next 
to  bleeding,  the  antiphlogistic  or 
cooling  regimen  should  be  stridlly 
adhered  to  ;  the  patient  not  be  in- 
dulged in  feather-beds,  or  warm 
couches,  as  long  as  he  can  support 
himself  J  and  warm  diluent  drinks, 
impregnated  with  vegetable  and 
iiiti'ous  acids,  should  be  given  jn 
copious  draughts. 

Poultices  and  forpentations  have 
also  been  applied  to  the  painful  side 
with  considerable  success  ;  but  the 
repeated  use  of  blisters  has  been 
found  more  effeftual.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  on  an  easy  expefto- 
xation,  for  which  purpose  linseed- 
oil,  or  other  mucilaginous  demul- 
cents, are  eminently  serviceable. 
De  Haen  recommends  the  use  of 
oil  mixed  wit!,  opiunti ;  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton found  the  latter  drug,  when 
combined  with  calomel,  to  be 
yery  beneficial  in  this  and  other 
Ijiflamniator)'  diseases  j  and  his  ex- 
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perience  of  this  medicine  has  beeij 
amply  confirmed. 

Among    the    various    remedies 
proposed  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing relief  in  the  commencement  of 
this  formidable  disease,  few  have 
been    more   efficacious    than    the 
steam  of  warm  water  impregnated 
with  vinegar,  and  copiously  inhaled 
by   means  of  Dr.  Mudge's  ma- 
chine, of  which  we  have  already 
given  some  account,  in  p.  451  of 
our  1  st  volume. — One  of  the  most 
powerful    expe6torants,    however, 
appears  to  be  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony, given  in  very  small  or  nau- 
seating doses.     And,  as  inflairmia- 
tions  of  this  nature  frequently  ter- 
minate in  what  are  called  critical 
and     spontaneous    sweats,    these 
ought  to  be  cautiously  promoted, 
but  wiihout  the  aid  of  stimulant 
medicines. — Lastly,  the  diet  cannot 
be  too  slender  ;  it  should,  indeed, 
consist    chiefly   of    weak    brotlis, 
slightly  acidulated  with  the  juice 
of  oranges  or  of  lemons ;  and  the 
patient's   drink  ought  to  be  thin 
water-gruel,    sweetened  with  ho- 
ney, or  a  deco6tion   of  liquorice, 
the  roots  of  fennel,  and  the  like, 
in  which  a  small  portion  of  currant, 
or  similar  jelly,  may  be  dissolved. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 
in  Farriery,  a  disorder  to  which 
horses  are  occasionally  subject.  It 
is  indicated  by  the  animal's  rest- 
lessness, as  he  never  lies  down 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  ma- 
lady :  his  fever  is  violent,  and  he 
breathes  with  difficulty.  The  mouth 
is  generally  open,  whence  a  kind 
of  ropy  slime  flows  copiously,  while 
a  viscid  reddish  or  yellowish  water 
runs  from  his  nose,  and  likewise 
adheres  to  the  inside  of  his  nostrils. 
The  first  remedy  in  this  cpiv- 
plaint  is  bleeding  :  three  English 
quart* 
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«[aarts  of  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  animal,  on  the  first  day ; 
and  four  pints,  on  the  succeeding 
morning.  If  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  do  not  abate,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  blood  repeated- 
ly, one  quart  at  a  time  ;  but,  if  the 
creature  be  old  or  weak,  the  bleed- 
ings ought  to  be  sparing  in  quan- 
tity, and  more  frequently  repeated. 
Next,  some  sweet  hay  and  brau 
should  be  cut  very  small,  scalded 
togetlier,  and  placed  in  the  man- 
ger, in  order  that  the  fumes  may 
be  inhaled.  Mr.  Taplix  diretls 
tins  internal  f(tmentation  to  be  at- 
tended to  csexy  fourth  or  fifth 
hour,  and  the  following  decodion 
to  be  immediately  administered  :— - 
Let  six  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  a 
similar  quantity  of  split  raisins  and 
Turkey  figs  cut  in  slices,  and  two 
ounces  of  bruised  stick  liquorice, 
be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till 
tlie  liquid  be  reduced  to  three 
quarts.  It  is  then  to  be  strained, 
and  a  pound  of  honey  added,  while 
it  is  hot ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar.  Of  tliis 
decodion  he  prescribes  one  pint  to 
be  given,  with  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  nitre,  exzvy  tburtli,  fifth, 
or  sixth  hour,  according  to  t!ie 
greater  or  less  urgency  of  the 
symptoms. 

Should  the  disease  progressively 
become  more  obstinate,  and  the 
animal  be  costive,  a  clyster  ought 
to  be  given  ;  consisting  of  two 
quarts  of  common  gruel,  six  ounces 
of  coarse  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
Glauber's  salt,  two  ounces  of  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  ot  olive-oil.  This  injection  is 
to  be  repeated  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  But, 
if  the  virulence  of  the  disorder 
abate  in  consequence  of  these  ap- 
plicdtiyjis,  the  subsequent  treatment 
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may  be  similar  to  that  stated  in 
p.  82  of  our  second  volume :  be- 
side which,  one  of  the  following 
balls  may  be  administered  every 
morning,  for  a  fortnight : — ^Take 
Castile  soap,  six  ounces;  gum  am- 
moniac, two  ounces ;  anise  seeds 
and  cummin  seeds,  of  each  four 
ounces,  in  powder.  These  ingre-f 
d  ents  are  to  be  incorporated  witft 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to 
form  a  mass,  which  should  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  balls. — Tb« 
horse's  diet,  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  oug!  t  to  consist  of 
warm  mashes  of  scalded  bran, 
sweetened  with  four  ounces  of  ho- 
ney ;  while  bis  common  drink  may 
be  thin  gruel,  in  eadi  draught  of 
whi 'h  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar should  be  dissolved.  These  pre- 
paratitms,  however,  may  be  gradu- 
ally relinquished,  as  the  animal  re- 
covers j  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
be  varied  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

LUNGWORT,  or  Pulmonana, 
L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
comprising  six  species,  three  of 
which  are  natives  of  Brilam :  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  nfficinalis. 
Common  Lungwort,  Spotted  Lung- 
wort, Cowslips  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Broad-leaved  Lungwort;  growing 
in  woods,  and  flowering  in  tlie 
months  of  April  and  May.  This 
species  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats, 
but  is  not  relished  by  cows,  and 
totally  refused  by  horses  and  hogs. 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves,  which,  in  a 
fresh  state,  possess  a  slightly  as- 
tringent and  mucilaginous  taste. 
They  are  recommended  in  tickling 
coughs,  pulmonary  consumption, 
&c.  but  are  more  useful  as  a  culi- 
nary vegetable,  and  as  salad,  espe- 
cially in  early  spring. 
When  burnt,  the  common  lung- 
]^  i  wort 
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wort  affords  a  lart^er  proportion  of 
ashes  than  almost  any  other  plant ; 
tlie  produce,  in  general,  amounting 
te  one- seventh  part  of  its  weight. 

LUPINE,  or  Lupimis,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  exotic  plants  comprising 
nine  species,  most  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account 
©f  their  beautiful  flowers :  they  are 
laised  from  seed,  whicli  may  be 
sown  in  any  open  borders,  where 
they  thrive,  and  present  a  pleasing 
variety. 

The  seeds  of  the  "White  Lu- 
pine (Lupinus  alius)  hz\&  VL  Icr 
guminous,  though  disagreeably  bit- 
ter taste,  and  are  said  to  be  vermi- 
fuge; both  when  taken  internally, 
and  applied  externally.  Some  aur 
thors,  however,  suppose  tliemto 
be  of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  yet  such 
seeds  were  much  used  by  tlie 
Greeks  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
have  been  recommended  by  Ga- 
lEN  as  affordbg  wholesome  ali- 
jnent. — In  the  Transa6tions  of  the 
Patriotic  Society  of  Milan  (vol.  ii. 
p.  243,  Ital.  edit.)  there  is  an  ac- 
■pount  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
'j)lant  may  be  converted  into  cord- 
fige  or  ropes,  and  likewise  into 
■^aper. — Bech STEIN  says,  that  its 
■flowers  furnish  the  bees  with 
abundance  of  honey. 

LUTE,  a  composition  of  certain 
viscid  or  tenacious  matters,  which 
becomes  solid,  when  diy ;  and 
which,  on  being  applied  to  the 
.jundures  of  vessels,  closes  them 
so  eflechially  as  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission or  egress  of  air. 

Ihough  lute  is  chiefly  used  by 
.  chemists,  it  also  comprehends  any 
species  of  cement,  applied  to  ves- 
sels, or  furnaces,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  an  ardent  heat.  It  is  va- 
riously prepared  of  rye-flotir  and 
^'ater;  quick-lime  and  the  v.hites 
■  ^f  eg^s ;  iiQu  filings,  britk-dust. 
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and  Imseed-oil ;  potters'  earth,  ri<> 
ver-sand,  horse-dung,  pulverized 
glass,  or  flocks  of  wool  mixed  with 
salt-water,  or  bullocks'  blood.  The 
best  lute,  however,  and  which  is 
most  easily  procured  in  London,  i» 
IV.indsor-loam  :  it  should  be  mo- 
derately stifl',  so  that,  when  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  may  be  pressed 
into  the  side,  or  crevices,  of  the 
furnace,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  clay 
begins  to  dry,  it  must  be  beaten 
closely  down  to  the  sides,  and  the 
fissures  repeatedly  filled  up,  till  the 
whole  be  perfectly  closed. 

The  late  Dr.  Black  recom- 
mejided  a  simple  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  as  preferable  to  any  other 
composition.  The  proportions  fop 
resisting  the  violence  of  fire  are, 
four  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  clay  j 
but,  if  the  lute  be  intended  for 
lining  or  coating  furnaces,  lie  di- 
revSts  six  parts  of  sand  to  be  taken 
to  one  oi  clay,  in  order  that  the 
contra6tion  of  the  latter  may  be  efr 
fedually  prevented.  This  com- 
pound is  to  be  applied  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  above  stated,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  after  which  a  fire 
may  be  kindled,  and  the  furnace 
gradually  heated  for  one  or  two 
days.  The  heat. should  then  be 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
tensity, by  which  the  luting  will 
acquire  the  hardness  of  free-stone, 
and  afterwards  be  as  durable  as  any 
other  part  of  the  fiirnace. 

LUXATION.,  signifies  the  dislo- 
cation of  any  bone  out  of  its  natur 
ral  articulation,  so  as  to  impede  or 
destroy  its  proper  motion.  The 
general  symptoms  of  this  complaint 
are,  inability  to  move  the  injured 
limb  J  pain  j  tension  ;  and  defor- 
mity of  the  part  afteded  :  it  is  also 
frequently  ajttended  with  inflam- 
.  mation  and  fever.  •     ^ 

in 
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■  Tn  the  treatment  of  simple  luxa- 
tions, if  the  contiguous  skin  and 
rauscJes  be  mCich  inflamed,  leeches 
ought  first  to  be  applied,  and  the 
dislocated  limb  kept  in  the  most' 
«asy  posture,  before  the  redutSlion 
of  the  bone  can  be  attempted  ;  be- 
cause the  stretching  of  a  limb, . 
while  the  surrounding  muscles  are 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  may- 
prove  highly  injurious  :  the  upper 
part  should  likewise  be  held  steady, 
while  the  surgeon  Is  replacing  the 
bone.  And,  as  the  contra6tile 
power  of  the  muscles  frequently 
resists  every  mechanical  effort,  they 
ought  to  be  previously  relaxed  by 
emollient  poultices  or  fomentations, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  bone 
may  be  easily  replaced. 

After  the  opex-ation,  the  limb 
must  be  kept  in  a  relaxed  state, 
and  the  bone  supported  with  a 
bandage,  till  the  parts  have  reco-  . 
vered  their  proper  energy  ;  but, 
jvhere  any  visible  inflammation  re- 
mains, it  will  again  be  requisite  to 
apply  leeches.  - 

If  dislocation  be  accompanied 
with  a  fratture  near  the  joint,  such 
injury  must  be  allowed  to  heal 
previously  to  reducing  the  bone. 
Where,  however,  any  tumor  or 
CoUedtion  of  matter  near  the  joint 
is  the  cause  of  luxalion,  this  affec- 
tion may  be  considered  as  incura- 
ble ;  but,  if  it  proceed  from  too 
great  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
or  tendons  of  the  joint,  the  com- 
plaint has  frequently,  though  gra- 
dually, been  removed  by  support- 
ing the  limb  with  a  proper  band- 
age ;  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
rJnd  by  ele6tricity.  •; — During  the 
whole  period,  between  the  setting-, 
and  healing  of  a  luxated  bone,  the 
patient  must  preserve  the  disor- 
dered part  in  a  slate  of  rest ;  sub- 
sist ou  mild  but  auUitioiis  ftliijieiit; 
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and  carefully  avqid  .the  influence  of^ 
th^  depressing  passions. 

LUXURY  denotes  voluptuous- 
ness, or  an  extravagant  indulgeacet 
in  whatever  pleases  the  senses,  such- 
as  the  articles  of  food,  dress,  and 
^uipage, 

.  .The  utility  or  detriment  of  luxury; 
to  a  State,  is  a  subjed  on  whic^. 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
among  political  writers.  Nor  is  it- 
easiily  decided,  whether  this  pre- 
dominant feature  in  mankind  may 
with  more  propriety  be  called  the. 
offsprinj  of  vice  or  folly ;  but  luxury, 
doubthiss  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  influx  of  trade  ;  and,  though  it 
may  by  prescription  be  justifiable 
gt  court,  in  public  officers,  or  on 
particular  occasions,  yet  in  private 
individuals  it  will  ever  remain  an 
obje6t  of  just  reproach.  For,  by 
increasing  the  expences  of  a  family, 
it  presents  an  insuperable  bar  to 
matrimonial  establishments,  and 
thus  contributes  to  the  depopulation 
of  a  country.  Farther,  it  impair^ 
tlx;  healt,h  and  ruins  the  constitution 
of  its  votaries  3  and,  as  the  opulent 
leave  tlieir  rural  seats,  in  order  to 
reside  in  cities,  such  change  is  at- 
tended with  many  bad  consequences 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their 
numerous  domestics.  Thus,  the 
country  Is  in  a  manner  deserted,,^ 
and  thence  we  may  account  for  the 
long  train  of  evils  arising  from  .the 
indolence  and  libertinism  of  a  city» 
life. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  con^ 
sequences  resulting  from  the  rapid 
progress  of  luxury,  is  the  highpiici! 
of' provisions,  which  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  occasioned  by  the  keeping 
of  useless  .servants,  as  well  as  of 
unnecessary  horses  :  these  partly 
consume,  and  partly  waste,  such  a 
portion  of  food  as  might  be  more 
beaeficially  employed  in  tlae  sup- 
port 
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port  of  the  industrious  poor,— Last- 
ly, thouEjh  laxury  be  the  attendant 
ort  wealth ;  tliough  it  encourage 
arts,  manufa(!^ures,  agriculture,  and 
Oftmmerce;  and,  when  its  preva- 
lence does  not  corrupt  the  morals 
of  a  people,  becomes  a  national 
benefit,  by  diflfusing  riches  among 
ail  rafllcs,  aad  enabling  the  poor  to 
to  pay  tlie  most  exorbitant  prices 
of  pronsions  ;  yet  we  presume  to 
»-ay,  that  the  greatest  benefit  would 
result  from  the  observance  of  sump- 
tuarif  Uiim,  which  sJioukl  limit  tlie 
exj.)t*nce.s  of  individuals  from  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  point ;  because 
that  money,  which  is  at  present 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  articles  not 
stiiftly  necessary  to  domestic  life, 
might  thus  be  diverted  into  itspro- 
Dcr  chaunel,  and  be  more  gene- 
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rally    circulated    throughout    the 
country, 

LVME-GRASS,    SeeLlMK-GRASS. 

LYMPH,  a  tasteless  transparent 
liquid,  that  is  absorbed  from  the 
surface ;  the  cellular  texture  ;  as 
well  as  the  viscera  and  their  cavi- 
ties throughout  the  animal  body : 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  thoracic  du<^, 
or  canal  of  the  breast,  by  means  of 
certain  vessels,  t  .ence  called  Lyin- 
phalics,  or  hnnpheducis. — ^The  use 
of  this  organization  is  to  return  to 
the  thoracic  dui^  the  superfluous 
nourishing  fluid;  the  vapours  of 
vascular  cavities,  and  likewise  all 
substances  that  are  applied  to  the 
skin;  from  which  circumstance 
stjme  physiologists  have  conjectured 
the  lymph  to  be  the  imrnediate  mat* 
tcr  of  nutrition. 
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]\TACE,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
Nutmeg,  is  a  thin  uniluous  mem- 
brane, of  a  yellowish  colour,  which 
it  acquires  by  being  dried  m  the 
sun.  It  is  imported  from  India  in 
flakes,  about  an  inch  in  le  gth, 
which  present  a  variety  of  ramiii- 
<jations. 

Mace  emits  a  \'er}'  fragrant, 
agreeable  odour,  ard  has  a  plea- 
sant, though  acrid  and  oleaginous 
taste.  It  is  reputed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent carminative,  and  stomachic, 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the 
nutmeg,  but  with  less  astringency. 
Its  oil,  whether  di.siilled  or  ex- 
pressed, is  equidly  efficacious ;  and, 
when  taken  nternally  in  doses  ot' 
from  one  to  five  drops,  frequently 
afl'1-rds  relief  in  colics.  Externally, 
it  is  (,f  great  utility,  if  rubbed  on 
paralytic  limbs  j   ix  also  promotes 


digestion,  and  often  prevents  vo- 
miting and  hiccoughs,  on  being  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

Mace  pays  on  importation  a  duty 
of  4s.  4|d,  per  lb.  besides  lid.  per 
lb.  convoy-duty  ;  and  a  drawback 
of  3s.  8d,  is  allowed  on  exporta- 
tion; but,  if  brought  from  the  Bri- 
tish plantations  in  America,  it  is 
free  (tuiw  the  charge  of  convoy. 

Ma»  Dog.  See  Bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog. 

MADDER,  or  Rulia,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  nine 
species,  one  of  which  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  R.  tinclorum, 
Wdd,  or  Common  Dyers^-Madder. 
It  is  perennial,  and  Howers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. 

The  most  proper  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  Madder,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  solt  sandy  loam,  that  has 
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fceen  in  a  state  of  tillage  for  several 
years,  and  which  is  at  least  2^  or 
3  feet  deep,  being  perfe6tly  clear 
from  all  weeds.  It  is  necessary  to 
plough  the  land  thoroughly,  before 
the  commencement  of  winter,  dur- 
ing which  it  siiould  be  laid  in 
ridges,  in  order  to  melloiv;  and 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  this 
valuable  plant  is  propagated  from 
slips,  carefully  taken  from  the  old 
roots  :  these  slips  ought,  according 
to  the  late  celebrated  Miller,  to 
be  set  by  the  dibble,  in  rows  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  each  other  j  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bechstein,  they 
should  be  planted  only  six  inches 
asunder.  And,  as  madder  requires 
constant  moisture,  without  which 
the  young  roots  would  shrivel  and 
decay,  it  will  be  useful,  before 
they  are  committed  to  the  ground, 
to  immerse  them  in  a  fluid  paste 
made  of  the  best  garden  mould  and 
soft  water.  Besides,  this  trans- 
plantation should  be  undertaken 
only  in  rainy  weather,  or  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
showers  will  speedily  follow. 

During  the  first  summer,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  scuffie  the  plants 
\vith  the  Dutch  hoe,  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  appear  :  in  the  succeeding 
autumn,  when  the  stalks  or  liaulm 
begin  to  decay,  they  must  be  raked 
off  the  ground,  and  the  interme- 
diate spaces  carefully  dug  with  a 
spade,  or  turned  up  with  a  hoe- 
plougb,  the  soil  being  laid  over  the 
roots  or  heads  of  the  plants  in  a 
roundish  ridge.  In  the  ensuing 
summer,  the  same  management 
must  be  repeated  ;  but,  before  the 
ground  between  the  plants  is  hoed, 
the  haulm  must  be  laid  over  the 
next  intermediate  space  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of 
•yyhich  it  should  be  turned  back 
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again  on  those  intervals  which 
have  been  hoed  ;  care  being  taken 
to  scuffie  the  soil,  so  that  all  weeds 
may  be  eradicated.  In  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  the  haulm  must  be 
cleared,  and  the  mould  thrown  up 
in  ridges,  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  year. 

Early  in  the  third  spring,  before 
the  young  sprouts  appear,  the 
ground  should  be  well  raked ;  and, 
as  soon  as  tliey  are  ready  to  be  re- 
moved, they  must  be  carefully 
taken  off,  at  a  distance  from  the 
crown  of  the  parent  plant.  The 
culture  of  madder,  during  this  sum- 
mer, varies  little  from  that  of  the 
two  preceding,  the  plant  only  being 
earthed  up  somewhat  higher ;  tis 
it  has  now  acquired  more  strength. 
As  soon  as  the  haulm  begins  to 
decay  in  autumn,  the  roots  must 
be  taken  up,  carefully  dried  under 
an  airy  shed ;  whence  they  should 
be  conveyed  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  a  kiln  j  and  managed  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  followed  with 
malt  or  hops ;  because  the  beauty 
of  the  colour  greatly  depends  on 
the  expedition  with  which  it  is  pre- 
}">ared.  From  the  kiln,  the  mad- 
der is  conveyed  to  the  pounding- 
house,  where  it  is  pulverized ;  ia 
which  state  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Madder  is  employed  in  consi- 
derable quantities  for  dyeing  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  likewise  as  a  first 
tint  for  several  other  shades  : — if 
wool  be  previously  boiled  in  a  so- 
lution of  alum  and  tartar,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  hot  decodion  of  tar- 
tar only  with  this  drug,  it  will  ac- 
quire a  very  durable,  tliough  not 
beautiful  red  tinge. 

M.  Margeaaff  obtained  from 
madder  a  permanent  lake  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  which  is  aj-plicable  to 
every  purpose  of  painting.  He 
direds  twO  cmnces  of  the  purest 
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alusD'tobedistiolvecI  in  three  quarts 
Ql'iijbtill.cdAvaler  previously  boiled 
in  3  dfiiin  glazed  vessel,  which  is 
JV  be  set  oyer  tl>«  tire.  As  soon  as 
.tl>e  sokition  begins  to  simmer,  it 
ought  to  be. withdrawn,  and  tivp 
cunces  of  tlie  btst  Dutch  madder 
added  ,-  after  which  the  mixture  is 
to  be  boiled  once  or  twice,  removed 
from  the  fire, .and  liltred  through 
clean  white  paper.  The  liquor, 
thus  strained,  is  now  s,i^^ff,ere4  to 
-subside  for.a  night  j  when  the  clear 
lluid  must  be  poured  into  the 
glazed  pot,  heated  over  the  tire, 
and  a.  striuncd  solution  ttf  salt  of 
tartaj-.  gradually  introduced,  till  tlie 
rnatldi r  be  wholly  pieeipitatcd, — 

'  This  mix.tjLuc  is  next  to  be  filtered, 
and  boiling  distilled  water  poured 
on  the  red  jjowdcr,  till  the  fluid 
no  longer,  acquires  a.  saline  t;iste. 
It  now  remains  only  to  dry  the 
lake,  wiiicU  %v  ill  be  of  a  deep  red 
colour.;  but,  if  two  parts  of  mad- 
der be  u^ed.  to  one  of  alum,  the 
shade  will  be  still,  deeper;  and,  if 
one  part  of  the  latter  article  be 
added  to  four  of  the  former,   it 

.  will  produce  a  beautiful  rosc-co- 
lour.-r— See  also  Rkd. 

1  he  root  of  the  Common  or 
Wild  Aladdcr,  is  ad  excellent  de- 
tergent and  aperient ;    on  which 

.  accuunt  it  has  been  highly  reeom- 

.  mended  in  visceral  obstrudions, 
particularly  of  the  uterus  j  in  coa- 
gulations of  the  blood,  induced 
eitlicr  by  .falls  or  bruises  3  in  the 
beginuir:g  of  dropsical  complaints  3 
and  especially  in  the  rickets. — It 
may  be  given  pulverized,  in  doses 
from  5  to  15  grains  to  children, 
and  from  half  to  a  whole  dram, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  to 
adults.  When  taken  internally,  it 
possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  tiiiging  the  urine  with  a  deep 
red  colour;  aud  produces  siiiiilar 
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effeiEls  on  the  boives  of  aUiirp^Ig,  If 
eaten  among  other  food, 

Mad:lcr-roots  pa}',  on  importa- 
tion a  duty  of  :5s.  Ijd.  per  cwt. 
and  are  subject  to  a  convoy -duty  pf 
2s.  3d.  per  c\vt,,  The  same  duty- 
is  paid  for  the,. drug  imported  in, a 
manufactured  state.  p        • 

/  This  root  forms  an,.ifppQi:tanjk 
^rticfe  for  dyeing  ;  and,  jn  or4cr  tp 
encourage  its  cultivation,  tlie  31s*t 
.Gko.  II.  c.  35,  subjeftSj  persons 
Convitted  of  stealing  or  destroying 
rna(|dcr-root3,  to  make  satisfaAion 
for  damages,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate,  for  the  first  otfence,} 
or,  in  case  of  non-payment,  thp 
convid  is  liiible  to  be  conimitted  to 
the  house  of  correAion  for  one 
month,;  or  to  be  whipped  ;  for  tlje 
second  trespass,  such  offender  is  tio 
be  confined  in  the  house  of  co^- 
region  for  three  months  3  provided 
the  prosecution  be  commenced 
M'ithin  thirty  days.  —  Those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  culture,  &c.  of 
this  proiltable  drug,  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Mjl^ 
ltk's  "  Melhod  of  cultivating 
Madder  J'  &c.  (4to.  1758,  2s.6d^.) 
in  which  the  subject  is  clearly 
treated,  and  illustrated  with  plates, 

Madnep,    See  Cow-parsnip. 

MADNESS,  or  Mania-,  one  of 
the  moht  distressing  aflli£Uons 
^\'hich  Jiumbles  human  nature.  It 
is  usually  divided  into  two  kinds, 
welancholy,  and  raving  5  but  as 
they  are  so  nearly  allied  to,  aud 
frequently  alternate  with  each 
other,  we  gliall  treat  of  both  in  one 
connected  view. 

Ti;e  distinguishing  character  of 
melancholic  patients,  is  a  gloomy 
and  dejefted  countenance,  for 
•vvhich  no  real  cause  can  be  assign- 
ed. Ihey  are  seized  with  fear  and 
trembling,  so  that  it  is  difficvilt  to 
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raise  tlielramrtiaY  spirits.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  disc  ISC  depends  qn  tjlje 
different  subjefts  that  prey  upon 
the  mind,  which  is  extremely  va- 
riable ;  inquiring  hfter  the  most 
trivial  matters  :  the  habit  is  cos- 
tive, the  face  pale,  the  pulse  small 
and  weak,  while  the  stomach  is 
disteAded  with  flatukncy,  and  the 
appetite  is  uncommonly  voracious. 
With  respeft  to  those  stritlly  de- 
nominated maniacs,  their  condition 
may  be  ascertained  by  their  bold 
jind  resolute  aspett,  while  their 
eyes  are  suffused  with  blood ;  by 
the  tremulous  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  'an  unaccountable  aversion  to 
particular  persons  or  things :  acute- 
ness  in  hearing  j  and  by  their  al- 
most continual  wakefulness.  Those 
hapless  individvals  who  have  be- 
come raving  ?}iad,  in  consequence 
<)f  fear,  generally  continue  under 
the  influence  of  that  passion. — ■ 
Such  are  the  more  striking  symp- 
toms, which  vaiy  towards  tlie  de- 
cline of  the  disorder  ;  the  vi6lims 
t)f  which  are  dull  and  stupid ;  of 
sorrowful,  melancholy,  and  sensi- 
ble of  their  mental  derangement. 

Causes  : — These  are  various,  an4 
often  complicated,  but  may  be 
aptly  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  mental  and  corporeal.  To 
the  former  belong  love,  fear,  ter- 
ror, pride,  hope,  joy  j  too  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  or  otlier  pas- 
fsion  that  absorbs  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  :  too  intense  or  too  long 
continued  nieditation  upon  any 
person  cw  subjed;  an  ill-founded 
dread  of  the  diA^ine'vengeance,  oc- 
casioned by  superstition,  or  false 
principles  of  religion,  &c.  Among 
the;  corporeal  causes  are  blows, 
wounds,  ut&rg,'^  bruises,  or  watci" 
jn  the  head;  i:oii^esti6ns  6f  blooii 
in  the  brain;  phrensy,  or  inflam- 
wiatieii  of  that  part,  frdmvi-iiatever 
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accld-;  nt ;  too  sedentary  a  life  ;  the; 
taking  of  poisons  poss(".s>--edof  nar- 
cotic pott-ers  ;  suppVession  of  the 
proper  or  natural'cvacp.ations,  of 
cutaneous  or  other  disorders  j  scn- 
siial  excesses  ;  schirrous  of  f'lan- 
dular  obstrucliohs  of  the  mesen- 
tery, &c. — -Madness  is'  in  certain 
families  hereditary ;  and  a  slight 
degree  of  it  is  sometimes  percep- 
tible after  the  small-pox,  intermit- 
tent, nervous,  or  other  fevers. 

Peculiarities  : Uncommon 

strength  of  limbs  ;  almost  total  in- 
sensibility not  only  to  cold,  but 
likewise  to  stripes,'  however  se- 
vere ;  and  an  inability  to  support 
the  exhalations  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances. As  the  disease  is  periodi- 
cal, the  patient  is  particularly  af- 
{t&.td  during  certain  changes  of 
the  moon,  and  in  the  spring.  Far- 
ther, maniacs  are  hot  liable  to  btf 
attacked  by  any  of  the  prevailing* 
epidemics  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  frequently  cured  of  their  former 
complaints,  or  the  progress  of  such 
disorders  is  at  least  suspended, 
during  the  contimiance  of  their  in- 
sanity. 

Cure  '. — If  madness  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  other  malady,  its 
removal  shouH  be  attempted  hj 
nourishing  diet :  clear  air ;  gehtlft^ 
exercise,  and  the  moderate  usri  of 
wine.  But,  where  this  disease  is 
hereditary,  or  has  gradually  •  in- 
creased from  the  patifelit's  infancj', 
it  becomes  incurable:  "'a' similar 
fate  generally  awaits  those  persons, 
•^'hose  violent  attacks,  from  what- 
ever cause  they  may  originate, 
haVi^'  resiiited  fevery  effort  of  art, 
teyond  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  madness, 
"•tlood-lettingj'feitlibf 'In the  ^rm- or 
jugular  Vein,  according  to  the 
stf^hgth  of  the  patidnt,  has  beeft 
^btuld  eminently  s^rv-iceaWe-;  '"ba*, 

if 
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ifhebeweak,  or  much  exluust- 
ed,  leeches  may  with  advantage 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  Consi- 
derable benefit  has  likewise  been 
derived  from  emetics,  such  as  ipe- 
cacuanha for  more  weakly  consti- 
tutions, and  antimonial  wine,  or 
tartarized  antimony,  for  the  more 
robust.  The  hot-bath  ;  partial  or 
total  immersion  in  cold  water,  un- 
expe6tedlv;  purgatives;  diuretics; 
and  vitrlolated  tartar,  have  all  been 
found  occasionally  useful  in  the 
progress  of  this  disorder.  Cam- 
phor has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  efficacious.  According  to 
Dr.  Locker,  distilled  vinegar  has 
been  successfully  given  to  maniacal 
patients,  whom  it  throws  into  pro- 
fuse perspiration  ;  and  he  observ- 
ed, that  they  more  speedily  reco- 
vered, when  the  sweating  was  ex- 
cessive, and  of  long  continuance. 

Formerly,  the  deplorable  vidims 
werechained,  and  scourged,lest  they 
should  inj  ure  themselves  and  others : 
— a  more  humane  treatment  now 
prevails,  and  we  trust  that  the  strait 
iraistcoat  will  always  render  such 
harsh  conduiirt  unnecessary,  as  it  an- 
swers every  purpose  of  restraining 
them  from  mischief.  It  will,  how- 
ever, bead  visable  uniformly  to  main- 
tain an  ascendancy  over  the  patient, 
by  acommandingdeportment ;  as  he 
will  thus  be  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  subordination,  and  submit 
to  whatever  regulations  may  be 
adopted  for  his  safety,  or  restora- 
tion. Independently  of  this  coer- 
cive treatment,  attempts  have  been 
jnade  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the 
disorder,  by  the  Uberal  use  of  narco- 
tics, especially  of  opium,  which 
others  have  forbidden,  as  tending 
to  increase  the  derangement.  In- 
stances, however,  have  occurred, 
ia  which  large  doses  of  that  drug 
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have  effefted  a  cure,  when  adras-'" 
nistered  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally ;  either  alone,  or  combined 
with  camphor  and  nitre. — Profes- 
sor HuFELAND  observes,  that  tick- 
ling the  nostrils  with  a  feather  dip- 
ped in  laudanum,  has  afforded  great 
relief  during  a  ht  of  furious  mad- 
ness— A  pillow  stult\  d  with  fresh 
hops  has  also,  in  many  instances, 
composed  the  patient,  and  induced 
a  salutary  sleep. 

The  diet  of  persons  labouring 
under  tliis  dreadful  malady,  ought 
to  be  uniformly  light  and  thin ; 
their  meals  should  be  moderate, 
and  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
nutritive  vegetable  food,  especially 
during  a  course  of  physic.  Their 
hours  of  employment  must  be  re- 
gular, and  their  amusements  adapt- 
ed to  their  natural  disposition :  lastly, 
when  the  disease  appears  to  be  sub- 
dued, it  will  be  requisite  that  the 
patient  drink  the  chalybeate  waters. 
And  resort  to  the  cold  bath  ;  as  both 
remedies  are  eminently  calculated 
to  strengthen  his  whole  frame,  and 
to  secure  him  against  a  relapse. 

MAGGOT,  tiie  common  name 
of  the  fly- worm  generated  in  flesh, 
from  the  egg  of  the  large  blue  flesh- 
fly,  known  under  tlie  name  of  Itue- 
loltle.  Its  body  is  white  and  fleshy, 
destitute  of  legs  or  feet,  and  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  rings,  similar 
to  those  of  caterpillars  ;  and  the 
inseft  is  capable  of  assuming  vari- 
ous figures,  being  at  times  more  ot 
Itss  extended  in  length,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  greater  or  smaller  size, 
according  to  its  different  contrac- 
tion, 

Altliough  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  reraedy,by  which  meat  or 
cheese  infested  with  maggots  may- 
be recovered,  and  rendered  fit  for 
use,  yet  we  shall  suggest  a  simple 
expedient  for  preventing  the  ge- 
nera* 
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neration  of  such  vermin.— In  hot 
climates,  where  the  flesh  ot  ani- 
mals undergoes  putrefaction  within 
a  few  iioiirs)  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cover  tlie  meat  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Swallow-wort  (Stapetia  va- 
riegata  and  hirsutaj,  natives  of 
Africa  ;  or  with  those  of  tlie  Fetid 
Ooose-foot  or  Orache  CCkenopo- 
dium  oUdumJ,  either  of  which  pos- 
sess a  very  fttid  smell,  that  at- 
tra6ts  the  oviparous  flies  to  deposit 
their  eggs  on  these  leaves,  mistak- 
ing them  for  putrid  flesh  ;  but,  as 
the  young  brood  cannot  subsist  on 
vegetable  food,  they  spec  lily  pe- 
rish.— FuNKE  remarks,  that  a  cou- 
ple of  flies,  according  to  a  proba- 
ble computation,  may  produce  in 
one  year,  two  millions  of  descen- 
dants. 

MAGISTERY,  a  name  given  to 
almost  every  precipitate  obtained 
by  ^solution,  as  opposed  to  calx, 
which  is  procured  wholly  by  calci- 
nation :  it  is  chiefly  employed  to 
denote  such  precipitates  as  are  used 
in  medicine  ;  for  instance,  the 
magistery  of  bismuth,  coral,  crabs- 
eyes,  See. 

Magistery  of  Bismuth  is  a  fine 
powder,  prepared  by  dissolving 
bismuth  in  nitrous  acid,  and  pour- 
ing on  it  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
water,  which  precipitates  the  ma- 
gistery  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  chiefly  cmploved  as  a  cosme- 
tic by  the  gay  and  giddy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  beauty  and 
dazzling  whiteness  which  it  im- 
parts ;  but  it  is  very  pernicious  to 
Lealtli,  and  eventually  injures  the 
sJcin. — See  Bisaiuth. 

Mag'istcry  of  Coral,  crabs-eyes, 
pearl,  shells,  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
sorbent matters,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  any  of  these  substances 
in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  when  they 
jCQust  be  precipitated  by  fixed  al' 
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kali,  and  repeatedly  wnslied  la 
pure  water,  till  the  latter  is  per" 
fedly  tasteless. 

Magistery  of  Lead  is  the  calx  of 
that  metal,  dissolved  in  aqua-fortis, 
and  precipitated  with  tiltred  salt- 
water,  by  which  means  the  powder 
acquires  a  beautiful  w^hite  colour. 
It  is  softened  by  repeated  ablu- 
tions, and  then  mixed  with  poma- 
tums for  improving  the  skin  and 
complexion  of  the  face. — Like  all 
other  preparations  of  lead,  this  ma- 
gistery  is  a  slow  poison,  and  will 
t' ereforc  never  be  used  by  those 
wh<j  have  the  least  regard  for  their 
health. 

MAGNESIA,  or  Magnesia  al- 
ha,  a  kind  of  absorbent  earth,  first 
discovered  in  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  century.  When  pure, 
it  is  extremely  white,  loose,  and 
light,  being  infusible,  as  it  resists  the 
heat  of  the  most  powerful  bnrning 
lens.  This  earth,  however,  easily 
melts  with  borax  5  and  is  divestecl 
of  its  fixed  air  by  calcination  :  in 
^  this  state,  it  is  less  soluble  than  be- 
fore, and  does  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  but  it  may  be  safely  taken 
internally. 

Native  magnesia  is  not  found  in 
quantities  sufficiently  large  and  pure 
for  general  use.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  separately  equal 
portions  of  Epsom  salt  and  pearl- 
ashes,  in  double  their  quantity  of 
warm  water,  when  the  sediment  is 
to  be  strained  :  the  two  liquids  are 
now  to  bemixed  j  adding  eight  times 
their  proportion  of  warm  water. 
The  whole  is  suffered  to  boil  a  few 
minutes,  being  carefully  stirred 
with  a  wooden  spatula,  to  prevent 
the  powder  from  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now  the  li-' 
quid  is  to  stand  at  1  est,  till  the  heat 
be  somewhat  diminished,  when  it 
should  be  filtered  through  a  cloth. 
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6n  which  the  fnagnesia  will  remain : 
lastly,  it  is  to  be  washed  till  it  be 
totally  divested  of  its  saline  taste. 

White  magnesia  is  of  consider- 
able sen-ice  for  preventing  or  re  • 
moving  many  disorders  of  children, 
especially  of  such  as  are  troubled 
■with  a  redundance  of  acid  in  ihe 
first  passages^  fof  which  purpose  it 
is  preferable  to  the  calcareous  ab- 
sorbents. But  even  magnesia  is 
frequently  misapplied,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  to  infants  dis- 
J)osed  to  flatulency,  or  M'here  no 
«)TTiptoms  of  acidity  can  be  disco- 
vered; as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  produce 
obstinate  cosliveness;  being  in  it- 
self an  inadtive  earth,  unless  com- 
bined with  acids.  Hence  it  is  of- 
ten, and  very  properly,  conjoined 
with  rhubarb ;  so  that  children 
iibove  one  year  old  may  take  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  the  former, 
and  from  one  to  two  grains  of  th6 
latter  ;  while  adalts  generally  re- 
quire one  or  two  scruples  of  mag- 
nesia, and  from  five  to  ten  grains 
of  rhubarb  for  a  moderdte  dose- 
See  also  Heart-burn, 

MAGNET,  or  Loadstone,  a 
Und  of  ferruginous  stone,  which 
in  weight'and  colour  reserablesiron 
ore,  though  it  is  somewhat  harder 
and  more  ponderous. .  It  is  occa- 
sionally discovered  In  iron  mines, 
being  sometimes  in  large  masses  of 
diflerent  forms  and  sizes,  that  are 
partly  magnetic,  and  pardy  metal- 
lic. Its  colour  varies  according  to 
the  country  whence  it  is  obtained; 
the  best  magnets,  which  are  im- 
ported from  China  and  Bengal,  are 
of  a  deep  blood-colour;  tljose  of 
Arabia  are  reddish;  those  of  Mace- 
donia, blackish;  and  such  as  are 
found  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ha\'elhe  appearance  of  unwrought 
k6a. 
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"  The  dlsting^iishifrg  properties  df 
the  magnet  are,  1 .  Its  attraftiorf 
of  iron,  as  well  as  every  matter 
containing  ferruginous  particles  • 
and  2.  Its  inclination  to  the  poles. 
Hence  it  is  of  essential  service  iit 
navigation,  and  is  emfJoyed  ia 
constructing  the  mariners'  needles, 
bolli  horizontal  and  inclinator}'. — ■ 
As  this  subje6t,  however,  is  but 
distantly  connected  with  our  plan, 
we  shall  merely  state  the  most  sim- 
ple method  of  making  artificial 
magnets,  which  possess  the  virtues 
of  the  genuine  loadstone,  and  havtf 
been  found  very  useful  in  extraft- 
ing  particles  of  iron  from  the  eye, 
and  other  delicate  parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame.— Cav ALL o  dire6ts  the 
scales,  which  fall  from  red-hot  iron, 
when  hammered,  to  be  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  drj'ing  linseed-oil,  so  as  to 
make  a  stiff  paste;  ^^■hen  it  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form. required. 
This  mixtuie  is  to  be  put  in  a  warra 
place  for  some  weeks,  till  it  become 
perfedlydry,  and  hard;  after  which 
it  may  be  rendered  powerfully  mag- 
netic by  the  mechanical  application 
of  the  magnet.  But  this  friiStion  of 
the  two  metals  should  be  performed 
in  a  dire6t  horizontal  line  from  north 
lo  south ;  by  which  simple  process, 
if  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  even  two  flat  pieces  of 
iron  or  steel  may  be  easily  imbued 
with  the  magnetic  fluid,  so  as  to 
evince,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  properties  of  the  genuine  load- 
stone, V  ithout  having  been  touched 
by  the  latter. 

In  order  to  increase  the  attrac* 
tive  power  of  the  native  magnet^ 
it  is  frequently  armed,  that  is, 
eased,  capt,  and  provided  with 
thin  iron  plates  or  bars,  after  its 
poles  have  been  polished  and  pro- 
perly regulated.  Thus,  it  will- sup* 
port  a  weight  20,   40,  nay  lOO 

time* 


times  greater  than  it  could  bear  In 
its  natural  state  ;  and,  by  loading 
it  with  ponderous  bodies,  its  force, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  is  con- 
siderably improved.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  charging  a  loadstone  with 
an  inadequate  weight ;  exposing  it 
to  heat,  rust  and  lightnifig ;  by 
keeping  it  in  an  improper  direftion 
to  the  poles,  or  frequently  drop- 
ping it  on  the  floor,  its  virtues  will 
soon  be  diminished. 

MAGNETISM,  AxiiiAt,  i 
Sympathy  which  was  lately  believed 
to  subsist  between  the  magnet  and 
the  human  body  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  former  was 
apposed  to  be  capable  of  curing 
almost  every  disease. 

This  fanciful  system  was  origi- 
nally invented  by  Father  Hehl,  of 
Vienna,  though  first  brought  into 
general  notice,  in  1776,  by  M. 
Messmer,  who  realized  a  prince- 
ly fortune  in  France,  by  imposing 
his  do61  "ines  on  the  fanatical  and 
credulous  :  his  pretended  myste- 
ries were  at  length  completely  de- 
veloped by  a  committee  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  who  were  ap- 
point d  to  investigate  his  preten- 
sions. Although  this  successful 
juggler  refused  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  yet  from  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  his  most  eminent 
pupils,  it  appears,  1.  That  animal 
magnetism  is  an  universal  fluid, 
pervading  the  whole  creation,  and 
forming  a  medium  of  mutual  in- 
fluence between  the  planets  ;  and 
also  between  the  earth  and  animal 
bodies.  2.  It  is  the  most  subtle 
fluid  in  nature,  being  capable  cf 
flux  and  reflux  ;  and  of  receiving, 
propagating,  and  continuing  all 
kinds  of  motion.  3.  That  the  ani- 
mal body  is  subje£t  to  the  influence 
of  t!i:s  fluid  bymcans  of  the  nerves, 
iv'hich  are  immediately  affeded  by 
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it.  4.  It  operates  at  a  distance, 
without  the  intervention  of  an^ 
person.  5.  That,  notwithstanding 
its  universality,  there  aire  certaiit 
animal  bodies,  which  are  not  equal-» 
ly  susceptible  of  this  fluid,  and  thflf 
presence  of  which  even  destroy^ 
the  efi^eds  of  animal  rnagnetism; 
Lastly,  it  cures  all  riervous  disor- 
ders immediutely ,  and  others-  we- 
diately  :  in  short,  its  virtues  extend 
to  the  universal  cure  and  preserva-'' 
tion  of  mankind ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  principles 
of  this  wild  and  incoherent  system, 
the  fallacy  of  which  has  been  s6 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  we  should 
have  consigned  it  to  obHvion,  had 
not  a  similar  farce  been  lately  ob- 
truded, and  is  still  o]5ei'ating,  on 
the  biassed  part  of  th(^  public.  We 
allude  to  certain  metallic,  or  even 
wooden,  points,  which  professedly 
charm  all  pain  from  the  bodies  of 
"animals,  in  whatever  part  it  may- 
be situated.^How  is  it  possible 
to  believe  such  absurdities,  even 
though  apparently  corroborated  by 
the  testimonies  of  titled  and  unti- 
tled fanatics  ? 

Magnifying  Glass.  See  Mi- 
croscope.     ' 

MAGPYE,  or  Corvus  pica,  L. 
a  craft)',  and  well-known  Eritisli 
bird,  which  is  about  18  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  eight  to 
nine  ounces.  It  has  a  black  billj 
wings,  and  tail ;  but  the  latter  are 
variegated  with  white,  green,  pur- 
ple, and  blue  of  diflerent  shades. 

Magpies  constru6t  their  nests 
with  art,  making  a  thorny  cover, 
and  leaving  a  hole  at  the  side  for 
admittance:  the  female  deposits 
six  or  seven  pale  greenish  egg^s, 
thickly  spotted  wit'i  black.  Simi- 
lar to  the  crow,  this  bird  feeds  in- 
discriminately on  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  j  and,  like  the" 

JU  raven^ 
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raven,  it  steals  shining  obje6^s> 
such  as  buttons,  knives,  coins,  and 
precious  stones ;  which  it  carefully 
conceals  in  its  nest. — Magpies  not 
only  destroy  young  ducks  and 
chickens,  but  suck  and  empty  the 
eggs  in  a  hen's  nest.  "When  rear- 
ed from  nesthngs,  tliey  become 
exceedingly  familiar,  and  learn  to 
talk  many  sentences,  as  well  as  to 
imitate  every  noise  Vithin  hear- 
ing.—For  the  best  method  of  tak- 
ing them,  we  refer  to  tlie  article 
Crow. 

MAHOGANY,  or  Swie  tenia,  L. 
an  exotic  tree  growing  wild  in  South 
America,  and  likewise  in  the  islands 
of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and 
in  those  of  Bahama.  It  was  for- 
merly Very  comnjon  in  Jamaica  ; 
•whence  it  was  first  imported  to 
London  in  the  year  1 724 ;  since 
which  period  it  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally employed  for  household  fur- 
niture. Lately,  however,  it  has  be- 
come more  scarce  and  expensive  ; 
because  the  low-lands  in  that  island 
have  been  gradually  thinned  of  those 
valuable  trees  which  could  be  readi- 
ly carried  to  market,  or  transported 
on  ship-board. 

The  mahogany  tree  grows  very 
tall  and  straight,  frequently  among 
bare  rocks,  and  attains  a  size  of 
four  feet  in  diameter :  its  wood  is 
hard,  admits  of  a  fine  poUsh,  and 
is  excellendy  calculated  for  chairs, 
tables,  desks,  and  similar  articles. 
It  also  affords  strong  and  durable 
timber,  and  is  usefully  employed  in 
the  "West  Indies  for  beams,  joists, 
planks,  boards,  and  shingles.  Ships 
built  of  this  wood  are  said  to  be 
almost  impermeable  to  cannon  balls, 
which  lodge  in  the  wood,  or,  if  they 
pass  through  the  planks,  occasion 
no  splinters.— The  fresh  bark  of 
thii  tree  has  often  been  used  in  me« 
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diclne,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peftt* 
vian,  and  with  equal  success. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
for  painting  of  staining  inferior 
woods,  so  as  to  resemble  in  graii\ 
and  colour  that  of  mahogany.  A* 
our  own  experiments  have  not  af- 
forded us  complete  satisfaction,  we 
shall  communicate  tlie  following 
recipe,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
Hanoverian  Magazine  (in  German) 
for  ]  786 : — ^Take  the  planed  board* 
of  the  elm  or  maple-tree ;  moisten 
them  first  with  diluted  a(jua-fortis, 
and  when  dry,  varnish  them  with  a 
tindture  made  of  two  drams  of  dra* 
gon's-blood,  one  dram  of  alkanet- 
root,  and  half  a  dram  of  aloes  di- 
gested in  eight  ounces  of  proof- 
spirit  :  by  applying  this  liquor  two 
or  three  tunes,  witJi  a  sponge,  at 
soft  painters  brush,  it  is  said  to 
produce  the  desired  effeft. 

MAIDEN-HAIR,  theCoMMOK, 

MiLTWASTE,      or     SpLEENWOKT, 

ylsplenium  Trichojiianes,  L.  an  in- 
digenous perennial  plant,  growing 
on  old  walls,  rocks,  and  shady,  stony 
places ;  ilowering  from  May  to 
October. — Its  leaves  have  a  muci- 
laginous, sweetish,  sub-astringent 
taste,  without  any  peculiar  odours, 
they  are  reputed  to  possess  consi- 
derable efficacy,  in  disorders  of  the 
breast  proceeding  from  viscid  and 
acrid  humours,  when  taken  in  tlic 
form  of  an  infusion  or  deco6tion  : 
hence  they  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  the  expectoration 
of  tough  phlegm,  and  removing  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera. 

MAIDEN-HAIR,  the  Great 
Golden,  or  Goldilocks,  Poly- 
trichum  commujie,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  growing  in 
woods  and  moors,  in  wet,  boggy- 
places  ;  flowering  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.— The  branclJesa 

ftteot 
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Stem  of  this  moss  frequently  attains 
the  length  of  18  inches ;  and,  being 
covered  with  many  long  and  soft 
leaves,  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed  for  besoms  and  brushes. — 
LiN'NiEus  remarks,  that  the  wan- 
dering Laplanders  constru6t  their 
couches  of  this  elastic  vegetable; 
and,  according  to  Steller,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  employ 
these  stalks  as  wicks  in  their  lamps 
made  of  earthen  ware. 

MAIZE,  Guinea-wheat,  or 
Indian  Corn,  Zea  Mays,  L.  a 
native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  food. 

Maize  is  propagated  by  setting 
the  seed  in  equi-distant  rows,  from 
two,  three,  to  five  feet  asunder. 
In  America,  it  is  planted  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of 
May,  or  the  commencement  of 
June ;  but  the  most  proper  season 
is  towards  the  middle  of  April. 
For  this  purpose,  the  earth  is  open- 
ed with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  in  each  hole 
are  deposited  four  or  five  grains, 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  ap- 
pear, the  weeds  are  carefully  era- 
dicated, and  the  earth  gradually 
lieaped  around  them,  till  the  ears 
appear;  after  which  they  are  left 
till  tlie  harvest  arrives.  The  ears 
are  tlien  gathered,  and  dried  in  an 
open  situation  ;  for,  if  this  corn  be 
heaped  together,  it  is  apt  to  fer- 
ment and  putrefy,  or  to  sprout  and 
grow. — The  best  method  of  pre- 
serving it  is,  to  thresh  it  out,  as 
soon  as  the  har^'est  is  completed, 
to  dry  it  peifeftly  in  the  sun,  and 
deposit  it  in  cool,  dry,  and  airy 
situations. 

This  valuable  plaot  produces  ^ 
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much  larger  number  of  ears,  which 
abound  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  wholesome,  mealy  matter,  than 
any  European  grain ;  and,  as  In- 
dian corn  prospers  in  low,  swampy- 
situations,  where  it  tends  to  dry 
up  the  superfluous  moisture,  and 
to  render  the  soil  firm,  we  conceive 
it  may  be  advantageously  cultivated 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Britain^ 
Maize  is  subservient  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  :  its  bulky  stalks  afford 
an  excellent  winter-food  for  cattle  j 
provided  they  have  not  been  cut 
in  too  dry  a  state.  The  American 
Indians  parch  the  corn  carefully- 
over  a  fire,  without  burning  it ; 
after  which  they  pound  it,  sift  the 
meal,  and  preserve  the  latter  for 
their  constant  provision.  The  more 
civilized  colonists  prepare  excellent 
bread  from  Indian  wheat,  byknead- 
ing  the  flour  into  a  stiff  paste,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  that  of  rye  or 
wheat,  which  is  fermented  with 
leaven  or  yeast,  and  dien  regularly 
baked.  They  also  convert  the 
maize  into  a  species  of  malt,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  bread 
itself,  they  brew  a  wholesome  be- 
verage. 

MALLOW,  or  Malva,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  consisting  of  53  species, 
four  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain :  the  principal  of  the  latter  is 
the  sylveslris.  Common  Mallow^ 
or  Mauls,  growing  in  hedges,  foot- 
paths, and  among  rubbish  ;  flower- 
ing from  June  to  August — ^The 
leaves  of  the  Common  Mallow  pos- 
sess a  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste, 
and  \^'ere  formerly  often  used  in 
food,  with  a  view  to  prevent  cos- 
tiveness.  At  present,  decoftions 
of  this  plant  are  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  dysenteries,  and  urinary 
complaints ;  though  it  is  chiefly 
employed  iii.  emollient  cataplasms, 
k  %  clysters^ 
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clysters,  and  fomentatlon5.-~-The 
flowers  are  eagerly  visited  by  bees, 
which  obtain  from  them  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  honey. 

All  the  s  pedes  of  mallow,  both 
indigenous  and  exotic,  are  beauti- 
ful plants,  well  calculated  for  orna- 
menting gardens,  and  affording 
grateful  food  to  cattle ;  as  they 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  seed. 
But  there  are  three,  viz,  the  Cr'ispa, 
or  Curled  Mallow  ;  the  Peruviana, 
or  Peruvian  Mallow ;  and  the  Mnu- 
ritiana,  or  Mauritian  Mallow ; 
which,  when  macerated  like  hemp, 
afford  a  thread  much  superior  for 
spinning,  to  that  obtained  from  the 
latter  vegetable;  and  the  cloth 
made  of  the  three  species  before 
mentioned,  is  said  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  manufactured 
of  flax.  From  the  curled  mallow, 
which  produces  the  strongest  and 
longest  fibres,  excellent  cordage 
and  twine  have  been  procured ; 
nnd  Isl.  DE  Lisle  fabricated  a  new 
kind  of  paper  from  different  species 
of  the  mallow,  which  not  only 
served  for  the  purposes  of  writing 
and  printing,  but  also  appeared  to 
be  eminently  useful  for  drawing, 
and  for  the  hanging  of  apartments. 

Mallow  the  Marsh,  See 
Maksh-Mallow. 

MALT,  denotes  barley  prepared 
for  brewing,  so  as  to  produce,  by 
fermentation,  a  potable  liquor, 
known  under  the  different  names 
of  Beer,  Ale,  and  Pohter. 

The  operation  of  malting  is  per- 
formed by  steeping  any  quantity  of 
good  barley,  newly  threshed,  in  a 
leaden  cistern  containing  river  wa- 
ter, for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
days,  or  till  the  fluid  acquires  a 
bright  red  colour  :  but  a  more  eli- 
gible metliod  is  that  of  changing 
the  water  every  da7>  till  tlie  grain 
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is  sufficiently  macerated,  so  as  t(> 
slif)  out  of  the  husk,  when  com-^ 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  It  i» 
then  removed  from  the  cistern,  and 
laid  in  heaps  to  drain  for  two  or 
three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
is  stirred,  and  formed  into  a  new 
heap.  In  this  stale,  the  grain  is 
suffered  to  lie  for  more  or  less  than 
forty  hours,  till  the  malt  is  properly 
come;  during  which  interval,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
barley  at  the  expir;ition  of  15  or  It) 
hours,  because  the  grains  generally 
begin  to  sprout  about  that  time. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  roots  ap- 
pear, the  heap  must  be  carefully 
stirred,  so  that  the  whole  may 
equally  germinate. 

The  malt  is  now  to  be  spread 
oat,  and  repeatedly  turned  over,  for 
the  space  of  two  or  tliree  days,  in 
order  that  it  may  properly  cool ;  in 
consequence  of  which  process  it 
becomes  mellow,  dissolves  easily  in 
brewing,  and  readily  parts  with  the 
husk.  To  complete  the  process  of 
malting,  the  barley  is  tlnown  up 
into  a  high  heap,  where,  in  the 
course  of  30  hours,  it  becomes  a» 
hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  by 
which  both  its  sweetness  and  mel- 
lowness are  improved.  Lastly,  the 
malt  is  dried  in  a  kiln,  heated  with 
coke,  charcoal,  or  straw  :  the  in- 
tensity of  tlie  lire  varies  according 
to  the  colour  required  ;  but,  where 
wood  or  other  vegetable  fuel  is  -m- 
ployed,  such  materials  ought  to  be 
perfectly  dry ;  as  otherwise  the 
smoke  arising  from  damp  combus- 
tibles would  greatly  injure  th« 
grain. 

In  order  to  dcterviine  the  ijuaUtif 
of  matt,  a  handful  of  it  should  be 
thrown  into  cold  water,  where 
those  grains  that  are  imperfectly 
germinated,  will  swim  with  one  end 
upwavd*^ 
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npwarcls  (Dr.  Darwin  supposses 
witli  the  root  end)  ;  and  such  as 
are  properly  malted,  float  on  their 
aide;  whereas  sound, tiugerminat- 
cd  barley,  uniformly  sinks  in  water. 
Another  criterion  of  good  malt  is, 
i^s  agreeable  saccharine  taste ;  and, 
likewise,  if  the  whole  contents  of 
the  grain  easily  crumble  into 
powder,  and  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
in  short,  it  ought  to  be  pure,  dry, 
and  to  emit  a  strong,  though  agree- 
able, odour, 

Mr.  BoRDLEY,  an  intelligent 
American  farmer, advises  his  coun- 
trymen to  buy  malt,  or  exchange 
barley  for  malt,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt the  making  of  it ;  as  the 
principal  difficulty  he  found  was 
jn  ascertaining  the  heats  of  the 
grain,  while  germinating.  At 
Jength  he  succeeded,  on  attending 
to  the  direttions  given  in  the  5th 
vol.  of  Mills's  Husbandry.  This 
pradical  writer  observes,  that  dur- 
ing the  iirst  ten  days  the  heat  of 
the  malt  on  the  floor  should  be  be- 
tween 50  and  60  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  J  in  the 
next  three  or  tour  days,  it  is  to  be 
increased  .from'  60  to  ()5  and  67"  ; 
find  during  tlie  last  ten  days  of  its 
Jying  there,  to  80,  84,  and  8/°  ; 
■which  last  will  be  the  proper  de- 
gree of  beat,  when  the  malt  must 
be  laid  on  the  kiln.  :   • 

.  Alter  the  malt  is  properly  ground 
in  a  mill,  it  is  tit  for  JBijewing ;  of 
'which  process  we  have  already 
given  an  account  under  that  ar- 
ticle. 

Mdlt'tditst,  or  the  nefuse  tl'.at 
falls  iioni  lualt  in  drying,  atfbrds 
anadv^intageous  manure  for  wheab- 
itiotl,  «specdaily  if  it  be  scattered  as 
«  top'-dressing  :  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  this  dust  is  80  bushels  per 
acre  for  wheal,  and  about  dobushcts 
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for  barley :  it  ia  also  eminently  cal-. 
culated  for  grass-lands ;  and,  if 
applied  in  the  latter  proportion,  it: 
will  produce  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  the  best  seed.  Such 
manure,  however,  is  most  benefl- 
cial  to  clay-soils,  or  stiff'  loams  ;  as, 
on  gravelly  land,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sptis,  it  M^'ill  be  apt  to  burn  the  soil. 
But,  if  the  succeeding  weather  be' 
moist,  it  will  be  prod uttlve  of  great 
benefit ;  for  tiie  first  shower  washes 
it  into  the  cArth,  and  thus  secures- 
the  crop,  which  not  only  becomes 
flner  and  more  abundant,  but  the 
soil  is  at  tlie  same  time  effedually 
cleared  from  the  noxious  weeds, 
thatfrequenUy  vegetate,  when  com* 
mon  dung  is. employed. 

As  malt  forms  so  essential  an  ar-» 
tide  of  domestic  consumption,  and 
is  not  at  all  times  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  \'^rious  recipes  have 
been  given  for  making  beer  witli  a 
small  portion  of,  or  wholly  without, 
malt :  some  of  these  having  already 
appeared  in  pp.  237-8,  of  our  first 
volume,  we  now  add  the  following 
method  of  brewing  beer,  as  tending 
(odiminisli  the  consumption  of,  and 
thus  in  some  measure  to  ser\'e  as  a 
substitute  for,  that  valuable  grain. 
It  consists  simply  in  adding  Si8lb.s. 
of  dry,  well-tasted  brown  sugar,  to 
half  a  load,  or  tliree  Winchester 
bushels,  c*'  malt.  .The  latter  is  to  be 
brewed  in  the  usual  manner  with 
hops,  after  which  the  sugar  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  liquor  stirred 
till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  Thus, 
a  wholesome  beverage  may  be  pro- 
cured af  about  three-fourtha  of  the 
expence  .nsuaily  incurred  by  using 
m  al  t  and  hops; .  only  ;  because  a 
smaller  projportion  of.  the,  latter 
plant  now.  answers  the  purpose.  .; 

Among  thedifierent  patents  tha't 
have  been,  planted  for.  invemical*, 

}^3  ©r 
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or  improvements,    relative  to  the 
preparation    of  beer,    tlie  follow- 
ing claim  more  particular  notice  j 
namely,  Mr.  Dearman's,  for  his 
contrivance  of  mills  for  grinding 
malt,  in  1779;    Mr.  Jones's,  in 
1798,  for  a  machine,  calculated  to 
mix  malt,  or  other  substances,  more 
intimately  with  fluids ;    and  Mr. 
Tickle's,  in  1801,  for  more  eftec- 
tually  dissolving  and  extra6ting  the 
virtues  of  malt,  hops,  and   other 
vegetable  substances.  As  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  detail  these 
pretensions  to  ingenuity,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  later  volumes  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures."— In  the  ]5th  volume  of 
the  same  work,  we  meet  with  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Joseph 
CoppiNGER,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion   and    plan    of   a    malt    and 
corn- kiln  of   his    invention.     He 
observes,    that   it    is    particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers,  who 
frequently  lose  considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain  during  damp  or  wet 
seasons,  for  want  of  a  similar  con- 
trivance.   Its  advantages  are  stated 
to  be  :   1.  That  it  may  be  ereded 
either  in  a  loft  or  on  the  ground- 
^oor,  and  at  one  tenth  part  of  the 
expence.    2.  Any  kind  of  fuel  may 
be  employed  without  detriment  to 
the  malt  or  corn  dried  iu  it.  3.  The 
heat  will  be  more  uniformly  distri- 
buted,   without  any  waste,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  common 
Icilns.     Lastly,    the  health  of  the 
attendants,   necessarily  employed, 
■will  not  be  exposed  to  certain  in- 
jury, in  consequence  of  their  breath- 
ing, or  sleeping  in  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  ;  as  their  beds  will  be 
placed  in  a  shed  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.     This  circumstance, 
being  of  the  greatest  importance, 
.  i^e^^rves  serious  attention  j  and  we 
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trust  that  the  contrivance  here  sug^"" 
gested,  will  be  generally  adopted. 
Consistently  with  our  limits,  how- 
ever, we  are  obliged  to  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  the  volume 
last  mentioned,  where  the  whole 
process  is  amply  described,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  engraving. 

Several  afts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent frauds  in  the  making  of  malt, 
which  is  subjeft  to  a  duty  of  six- 
pence per  bushel ;  and,  by  the  31 
Geo.  III.  c.  30,  §.  15,  every  kind  of 
malt  is  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  both  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo,  though  it  may  be 
admitted  into  British  ports  provi- 
sionally, as  His  Majesty  shall  think 
proper. 

Malt-spirits.  See  Spirits. 
MAN,  the  chief  of  the  animated 
world,  is  distinguished  from  all  liv- 
ing creatures  by  his  superior  facul- 
ties 5  being  possessed  of  refleftion, 
thought,  a  power  of  invention,  and 
an  ability  of  carrying  his  concep- 
tions or  designs  into  effe<5t.  Formed 
for  society,  he  seldom  lives  in  soli- 
tude :  and  as  an  emanation  of  di- 
vine light  appears  to  direft  all  the 
good  actions  of  mankind,  we  excel 
every  created  being,  while  we  en- 
joy the  exclusive  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating our  ideas,  by  speech  as  well 
as  by  letters. 

Men  are  divided  into  classes, 
chiefly  by  their  colour,  that  varies 
according  to  the  situation  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside. — See 
Complexion. — Their  bodies  are 
ere«5l,  and  seldom  exceed  six  feet 
in  height ;  they  are  almost  naked, 
excepting  a  few  hairs;  and,  though 
Nature  has  refused  a  general  cover- 
ing of  the  skin,  man  still  remains 
her  master-piece  ;  as,  conformably 
to  Sacred  History,  he  is  the  la&t 
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irk  tliat  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator.  The  form  of  his 
body  ;  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
supported  by  that  innate  spirit 
which  go^  erns  (or  at  least  ought  to 
guide)  his  actions,  and  to  which 
the  faint  appellation  of  Reason  has 
been  given ;  together  with  his  dis- 
cernment of  good  and  evil ; — all 
evince  his  supei-iority  over  the 
whole  animal  kingdom. 

With  all  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, mankind  labour  under  innu- 
merable v.'ants,  which  the  present 
work  is  designed  to  supply;  name- 
ly, as  far  as  respefts  domestic  and 
rural  affairs,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jefts  more  or  less  conncded  with 
animal  economy. — ^To  describe  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  frame, 
is  the  province  of  anatomists  ;  and, 
as  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan 
to  discuss  the  social,  moral,  religi- 
ous, and  political  relations  of  man, 
we  trust  the  present  brief  sketch 
will  suffice.     Let  it,  however,  be 
observed,    that    the  generality  of 
mankind  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  shoi"tness  of  their  ex- 
istence; for,  as  they  receive,  at  their 
birth,   the  germ  of  a  long  life,  it 
must  be  attributed  partly  to  their 
own  negleO:,  partly  to  the  concur- 
rence of  accidental  and  extraneous 
causes,  v/hich  tliey  cannot  prevent 
or  foresee,    that  they  do  not  attain 
such  an  age  as  their  natural  consti- 
tutions may  seem  to  promise.  Hence 
we  ought  to  be  very  circumspe6l 
in   our    family    conne6tions,    and 
modes  of  living ;    because,    it  is 
either  from  a  blind  choice  in   the 
former,  or  an  imprudent  conduft 
in  the  latter  respctt,  that  so  many 
arethevittims  of  hereditary  disease. 
•—See  Life,  and  Longevity. 

MANDRAKE,  or  Atropa  vian- 
dra^orUf  L.  an  exotic  plant,  grow^ 
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ing  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant :  it  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  and  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  more  tender  exotic 
plants. — According  toBECHSTEix, 
the  carrot-like  root  of  the  Man- 
drake, in  its  native  climate,  pene- 
trates from  three  to  four  feet  deep 
into  the  soil,  where  it  remains 
sound  for  fifty  years. — The  plant  is 
divided  into  male  and  female,  the 
vegetation  and  growth  of  which  arc 
alike  in  both ;  though  the  leaves, 
roots,  and  seeds  of  the  latter  arc 
longer,  narrower,  and  of  a  darker 
colour  than  those  of  the  male. 

The  fresh  root  of  the  mandrake 
is  a  powerful  purgative,  and  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  substance  ;  or 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  in  in- 
fusion. It  has  been  found  very 
serviceable  in  hysterical  complaints, 
but  ought  to  be  cautiously  used  ; 
for,  if  administered  in  too  large 
quantities,  it  occasions  convulsions, 
and  even  proves  deleterious. — ^The 
mandrake  possesses  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  is  sometimes  employed 
in  emollient  cataplasms  and  fomen- 
tations, for  discussing  hard  tumors 
and  swellings. 

MANGANESE,  or  Magnesia 
nigra,  a  dark-coloured  native  mi- 
neral, found  in  a  more  or  less  im- 
pure state,  both  in  iron-mines,  and 
in  the  lead-mines  of  Mendip-hills, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Common  manganese  is  vei*y 
heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a 
deep  dusky  grey,  approaching  to 
black,  but  sometimes  of  an  irou- 
brown  cast.  It  emits  sparks  with 
great  difficulty,  when  stricken 
against  steel ;  nor  does  it  effervesce 
with  acids,  though  the  latter  make 
a  partial  solution  of  it  when  cal- 
cined. 
L  4  Coasi- 
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Considerable  quantities  of  man- 
ganese are  employed  in  glass-works 
t'ox  purifying  glass  ;  as  it  destroys 
the  eftefts  of  colouring  substances, 
nnd  renders  vitrilied  matters  per- 
fe6tly  clear ;  from  which  property 
it  lias  received  the  appellation  of 
Soap  of  Glass.  Farther,  it  imparts 
to  a  large  quantity  of  glass,  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  a  purplish  or  red- 
dish tinge,  that  disappears  if  con- 
tinued in  the  fire :  Uiese  colours 
may,  according  to  Cbonstedt,  be 
easily  effaced  by  the  calces  of  arse- 
pic  or  tin. — Manganese  likewise 
communicates  various  tints  to  warm 
"ivater,  such  as  green,  purple,  red, 
blue,  Sec.  which  change  on  agi- 
tating that  fluid. — When  distilled 
V'ith  the  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of 
salt,  this  mineral  yields  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid^  or  BleachiJig 
JLiy«orof  Berthollet. — It  is  also 
employed  for  glazing  earthen-ware, 
>vhich  thus  acquires  a  black  co- 
lom'. — lifter  being  calcined  in  a 
Strong  fire,  it  has  been  recora- 
rnended  medicinally,  as  an  astrin- 
gent ;  of  which,  however,  we  have 
^ad  no  experience. 

MxXNGE,  a  disease  affe6ling 
dogs  and  swine,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  itch  in  the  human  body  j 
jmd  arising  from  an  inse6t  that 
•works  its  way  beneath  the  upper- 
most skin  ;  where  it  causes  so  great 
an  irritation,  that  the  animals  rub 
or  scratch  tliemselves,  tearing  off 
the  head  of  tlie  pustule,  which  oc- 
casions a  scab  and,  in  a  short 
time,  an  ulceration.  This  disorr 
|3er,  especially  in  dogs,  originates 
from  top  high  feeding,  want  of 
exercise,  and  an  opportunity  of 
refreshing  themselves  with  dog's- 
grass  ;  from  being  starved  at  home, 
.^o  that  the  animals  are  compelled 
^  devoiu"  carrion,  and  excremeuts 
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a^roafl;  from  want  of  water^  at 
negle<5t  of  cleanliness  in  their  ken- 
nels. It  is  induced  in  swine,  by 
suffering  them  to  lie  in  their  styes, 
>v'ithout  clearing  away  their  or- 
dure. 

As  the  malady  is  entirely  situat- 
ed in  the  skin,  the  cure  may  be 
effeded  in  dogs,  by  giving  them  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  pulverized, 
sulphur,  either  in  milk,  or  incor- 
porated with  butter,  and  rubbing 
them  daily,  for  the  space  of  a^ 
week,  with  an  ointment  consist*. 
ing  of  sulphur  and  hog's-lard  ;  tq 
which  should  be  added  a  small 
portion  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Ano- 
ther remedy  is  obtained  by  boiling 
four  ounces  of  quicksilver  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  till  the  quantity 
be  reduced  to  one  half:  with  this 
liquid  the  animals  are  to  be  washed 
regularly,  and  ought  also  to  take 
a  small  draught  of  it  every  day, 
during  tlie  continuance  of  the  erup- 
tion. 

With  respeft  to  the  mange  i^ 
hogs.  Dr.  Nor  FORD  (Avnals  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  xv.)  recommend? 
Jhe  following  ointment,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  efi'edl  a  perfect  cure, 
provided  it  be  properly  applied, 
and  the  animals  be  kept  clean, 
after  the  disease  is  removed  : — ■ 
Take  diree  ounces  of  hog's-lard, 
one  ounce  of  fine  flour  of  sulphur,, 
two  drams  of  white  hellebore,  new-r 
ly  pulverized,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  water  of  kali,  prepared  in 
the  shops.  These  ingredients  arc 
to  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  so 
as  to  form  an  unguent  j  the  whole 
of  which  is  directed  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  animal  at  one  time,  and  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  hog  of 
six  or  seven  stone :  if  the  oint-: 
raent  be  properly  applied,  diere 
will  he  no  occasion  foi"  ^uy  repeti-r 
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tjon. — Should,  however,  a  slight 
icough  afteft  these  quadrupeds,  af- 
ter the  cure  is  performed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  eacli,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  from  half  an  ounce, 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  even 
two  ounces  of  crude  antimony, 
properly  levigated  and  mixed  with 
some  of  his  daily  food,  for  the 
space  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  j 
Jjy  which  simple  remedy,  the  hogs 
will  be  effe<9;ually  restored. 
'  "When  these  animals  have  been 
long  neglefted,  their  necks,  and 
various  oth?r  parts  of  ihi  body  be- 
come alFcSted  with  loathsome  chaps 
pr  cracks.  In  this  case,  the  best 
remedy  is,  to  anoint  the  ulcerated 
parts  every  three  or  four  days,  till 
tlley  are  healed,  with  a  little  tar- 
ointment,  prepared  by  dissolving 
equal  parts  of  tar  and  mutton  suet 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  straining 
the  mixture,  while  hot.  But  the 
iDost  certain  preventive  of  the 
p^nge,  and  its  subsequent  disa- 
greeable effects,  is  the  stridest  at- 
tention to  the  health  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  animals.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, every  part  both  of  the  ken- 
.iiel  and  of  the  stye  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  swept,  before  they  are 
Jittered  with  fresh  straw ;  nor 
should  a  clean  bed  be  spread  Qver 
a  foul  or  dirty  one,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  careless  or 
negligent  servants ;  who,  regard- 
jqss  of  their  master's  interest,  thus 
eventually  cause  tlie  destrudion  of 
A^any  valuable  dogs  and  swiu,e. 

Mangje,  iufarrie)^^,  a  cutane- 
qys  disease,  to  wliich  horses  are 
/occasionally  subjed: :  it  arises  froiri 
■poor  feeding,  and  is  therefore  chiet- 
}y  fouiid  in  such  qattle  as  are  kept 
fc>y  thp  lower  classes  of  people. 

This  disorder  is  easily  known  by 
4he  tawaj  appearance  of  the  skin. 
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which  is  thick,  and  full  of  wrinkles, 
particularly  on  the  mane,  loins, 
and  tail :  the  ears  and  eye-brows, 
as  well  as  the  diseased  limbs,  are 
totally  divested  of  hair  ;  while  the 
little,  still  remaining  on  those  parts, 
is  very  stiff  and  bristly. 

If  the  mange  be  contrafted  by 
infedion,  it  may  be  easily  removed 
by  anointing  the  horse  daily  with  a 
salve  prepared  of  sulphur  and  hog's- 
lard  ;  at  the  same  time  giving  hini 
sulphur  and  antimony  for  some 
weeks,  after  the  eruption  has  disap- 
peared. But,  if  the  disorder  ori- 
glnatp  from  low  feeding,  and  thin, 
impoverished  blood,  the  diet  must 
be  changed,  and  the  horse  allowed 
a  proper  quantity  of  sweet  hay  and 
corn.  Hence  the  animal's  food 
should  consist  of  warm  mashes 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  malt, 
or  oats,  and  of  bran,  to  each  of 
which  ought  to  be  added  four 
ounces  of  honey,  and  one  ounce  of 
sulphur.  These  are  to  be  given 
every  night  and  morning,  for  tbc 
space  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  during 
which  the  horse  should  receive  a 
measure  of  dry  corn  at  noon  :  an 
ounce  of  nitre  is  likewise  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  given  every 
night  and  morning,  during  the 
taking  of  the  mashes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  his  diet 
should  be  changed  to  good  oats  and 
sweet  hay  ;  the  corn  be  moistened 
,  with  water,  and  a  dose  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  incorporated  with 
it,  every  night  and  morning  :  Take 
a  pound  of  sulphur,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  prepared  antimony  ;  let 
them  be  well  mixed  in  a  mortar, 
and  divided  into  twenty-fourdoses. 

With  respeft  to  tlie  external 
treatraent,everyinfe(fledpartought, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  mashes,  to  be  careflilly  washed 

with 
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■with  a  pailful  of  warm  water,  in 
wliich  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft 
soap  lias  been  dissolved,  so  that  all 
scnrf  and  filth  may  be  completely 
removed.  The  animal  is  then  to 
be  gently  dried,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  every  disordered 
limb  is  to  be  anointed  with  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  : — ^Take  half  a 
pound  of  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment ;  three  ounces  of  pulverized 
white  hellebore  ;  one  ounce  of  black 
pepper  in  powder,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  oil  of  tartar.  Thewhole 
must  be  incorjxjraled  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sweet-oil,  to  give 
it  a  proper  degree  of  softness  ;  and 
the  uniStion  should  be  re})eated  for 
seven,  or  ten  days,  or  even  a  fort- 
night, according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  or  the  virulence  of 
tlie  eruption.  The  powders  of  sul- 
phur and  antimony,  as  well  as  the 
nitre,  ought  to  be  continued  for 
three  weeks,  or  a  month ;  and,  last- 
ly, when  the  horse  appears  suffici- 
ently invigorated,  he  should  lose  a 
small  portion  of  blood,  and  after- 
wards swallow,  at  different  times, 
two  mild  purgatives,  by  which  a 
complete  cure  will  be  etfefted. 

M  ANGEL-WURZEL.or  Root 
OF  Scarcity,  the  Beta  albissivia, 
L.  is  an  exotic  variety  of  the  Beta 
Cicla.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  deposited, 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  in 
holes  dil)bled  at  the  distance  of 
from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  asun- 
der. 

The  white  and  red-streaked  roots 
of  ihls  plant  are  large  and  fleshy: 
affording  excellent  fodder  for  cows, 
to  whose  milk  and  cream  they  com- 
municate a  delicious  flavour. 

The  Mangel-Wurzel  produces 
abundance  of  leaves^    which  are 
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greatly  relished  by  horses,  sheep, 
cows  and  hogs  ;  for  the  two  last 
mentioned  animals,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  them  off  the  plant; 
because  tliey  are  said  to  refuse  eat- 
ing the  fresh  herbage  from  the 
roots.  These  leaves,  being  remark-  ' 
ably  tender,  are  dressed  on  the 
Continent  in  the  same  manner  as 
spinach. — See  Beet  and  Sugar. 

In  those  parts  of  Germany  where 
the  Root  of  Scarcity  is  cultivated, 
farmers  prefer  it  to  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  every  other  vege- 
table for  feeding  cattle  ;  as  both  its 
root  and  leaves  are  free  from  the 
depredations  of  insedts  5  but  they 
acknowledge,  that  the  animals  do 
not  fatten  so  readily  on  this  as  on 
(he  vegetables  above  specified.-— 
Akhough  the  Mangel-Wurzel  has 
not  answered  the  high  expeftations 
that  were  formed  of  its  utilit)'  in 
Britain  some  years  since,  it  is  a 
valuable  plant,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  ;  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  soils,  and 
in  particular  situations,  it  may  prove 
a  most  useful  article  for  the  pur- 
poses above  stated. 

MANGLE,  a  valuable  domestic 
machine,  employed  for  tl.e purpose 
of  smoothing  such  linen  as  cannot 
be  conveniendy  iroved. 

Various  patents  have  been  grant- 
ed for  improvements  in  this  ma- 
chinery :  but,  as  they  are  not  ex- 
pired, and  too  com])licated  to  be 
understood  without  the  aid  of  en- 
gravings, wc  have  annexed  th* 
following  cut,  representing  an  im- 
proved mangle  contrived  by  Mr. 
Jee,  of  Rotherham  ;  to  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  oi:" 
Arts,  &c.  in  1798,  voted  their  silver 
medal,  for  his  ingenuity  displayed 
on  tliat  occasion. 

Description 
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Description  of  Mr.  Jee's  improved 
Mangle. 

A,  the  great  wheel,  which,  in 
machines  ot  a  fulJ  size,  is  15  inches 
in  diameter. 

B,  the  arbor,  on  which  the  nut, 
C,  is  fixed. 

D,  the  handle  of  the  winch. 
V    E,the  crank,2J  inches  in  length. 

r*,  the  rod  of  the  crank. 

G  G,  represent  the  hollow  studs, 
by  which  the  ends  of  the  bed  are 
.lifted  up. 

H  H,  the  levers. 

1 1  I  I,  the  four  pullies  fixed  on 
the  moveable  bed  K. 

L  L,  the  ends  of  the  rollers. 

The  small  figure  in  this  cut  re- 
presents a  front  view  of  one  of  the 
hollow  studs  G,  to  shew  its  form, 
when  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
bed ;  and  into  which  the  levers 
enter  alternately,  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  elevate  the  bed, 
in  order  to  put  in,  or  take  out,  tlic 

rollers. 

'  >.,y>,i.  ,1 

Mr.  Je»*b'  mangle  is  so  con- 

EtHKl^ed,  that  the  handle  requires 

to  be  turned  one  way  only,  in  con- 


sequence of  which  the  machine 
moves  with  greater  facility,  and 
with  incomparably  less  injury  trt 
the  linen,  than  by  varying  the 
turnings,  and  in  a  manner  catting 
the  different  folds.  Besides,  it  pos- 
sesses tlie  great  advantage,  that  a 
woman  and  one  boy  are  sufficient 
to  work  it,  and  can  perform  as 
much  labour  in  the  same  period  of 
time,  as  three  or  four  persons  with 
niangles  of  the  common  construc- 
tion. 

MANGO-TREE,  or  Man  gofer  a; 
I-.  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
whence  its  unripe  fruit,  preserved 
in  vinegar,  is  imported  under  the 
name  of  mans-ocs. 

This  lofty  tree  attains  a  consi- 
derable size :  its  fruit,  when  fully- 
ripe,  is  as  large  as  a  goose  egg, 
and  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
on  account  of  its  invigorating 
odour,  which  is  said  to  restore  the 
health  of  persons  in  a  declining 
state. — Beneath  its  rough  shell, 
there  grows  a  kernel  similar  to  that 
of  almonds,  and  which  may  be 
eaten  either  fresh,  or  preserved  : 
from  the  expressed  juice,  the  In- 
dians 
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dinns  prepare  wine;  nnd  (he  rc- 
maindci'  produces  excellent  lloiir. 

Every  attempt  to  proi)3gate  the 
mango-tree  in  Europe,  has  hitherto 
failed  ;  and  Millkr  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  stones  will  not  vegetate, 
unless  they  be  planted  shortly  after 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  He  therefore  sug- 
gests the  expedient  of  importing 
tlie  young  plants  from  India,  in 
boxe.5  filled  with  earth ;  so  that 
they  mr<y  afterwards  be  kept  In  the 
tan- bed  of  a  hot-house. 

IVIAXNA,  the  jaic6  obtained 
from  several  species  of  ash,  .parii- 
cularly  the  Fraxlnus  'roii/ndifolih 
and  Ornus,  growing  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  When  naturally  concreted 
on  the  tree,  this  juice  is  called 
rnanna  in  ihe  tear  ;  but,  if  k  ex- 
ude on  straws  or  chips  of  wood  af- 
tixed  to  the  tree  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  called  canulated,  or  Jlaky 
manna. 

Tiiis  drug,  commonly  sold  in 
the  shops,  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  iu  the  tree,  after  tlie 
spontaneous  exudation  has  ceased  : 
it  consists  of  larger  masses,  and  is 
of  a  deeper  red  tiutn  tku  which 
-flows  without  wounding  the  tree. 

The  best  Calabrian  manna  .  is 
.imported  in  oblong,  light,  friable 
flakes,  or  pitxes,  of  a  whitish,. or 
pale  yellow  shade,  and  somewhat 
transparent.  The  in<e3ior  sorts  are 
m.oist,  uncluous,  and  of  a  darker 
colour. 

iVIanna  is  n  mild  and  agreeable 
.laxative,  wbich  may  be  safely  ad- 
ministered to  children  and  the  aged; 
though,  in  seme  constitutions,  itJs 
apt  to  induce  flatulency,  and  to 
distend  the  bowels;  but  this  in- 
.convtnience  may  be  remedied  by 
jthe  addition  cA  a  little  cinnamon 
■water,  .  or.  other  warm  aromatic. 
The  dose  for  children  is,  according 
to  their  age,   from  oue  to  thiee 
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drgms ;  and  for  adults,  one  ounce,  or 
one  ounce  and  a  half:  as,  however, 
its  operation,  when  taken  by  itself, 
is- very  mild,  and  sometimes  im- 
perceptible, it  is  generally  given  in 
laxative  mineral  waters,  or  com- 
bined with  salts,  senna,  rhubarb, 
or  similar  aperient  medicines. 

Lastly,  we  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience, that  viaima  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  demulcents  in  the  hu- 
mid asthma,;  and  similar  pituitous 
as  well  as  rifflammatory  affettions 
qfthe  breast:  that  it  beneficially 
promotes  expectoration,  and  is  of 
peculiar  service  in  tlie  second  stage 
of  the  small-pox,  or  during  tltc 
suppuration  of  the  pustules. 

Manners.  See  Good  Breed- 
ing; vol.  i,  p.  338. 

MANSLAUGHTFR,  a  species 
of  homicide,  denotes  the  unlawful 
killing  of  another,  without  any  ma- 
lice, either  express  or  implied  :  it 
n;ay  be  perpetrated  either  voluiita- 
tUj,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
dispute;  or  ihvolunlarily,  though 
ill  the  commission  of  some  unlaw- 
ful atSt.  Thus,  if  two  persons 
rashly  quarrel  and  flght,  so  that 
one  of  them  kill  the  other,  the  a6t 
is  viavsimighter  :  the  case  is  simi- 
lar, if  they  go  out  into  a  fleld  (6 
fight,  because  it  is  one  continued 
scene  of  passion  ;' and  (tur  law  aoes 
rot  consii:'.er  a  hilsty  and  deliberate 
c'eed  in  the  same  scale  of  guilt.  Far- 
ther, if  a  miiu  bfe  grossly  insulted 
by  anotbcr'pulling  his  nose,  and  it' 
ht  immediately  kill  the  aggressor, 
it  constitutes  only  manslaughter^ 
ihpugh  the  a&.  Caniiot  be  justified 
on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  because 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
doing  it  with  a' view  to  self-pie- 
servaticn.  It  must,  however,  bfe 
ocemarked,  both  in;  thi.s  and  every 
other  case  of  homicide  in  conse- 
quence of  provocation,  that  if  there 

bo 
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he  sufficient  time  for  the  heat  of 
passion  to  subside,  or  for  reason  tp 
interpose,  and  the  offended  person 
take  away  the  life  of  the  otfender, 
«uch  adt  is  deliberate  revenge,  and 
is  accordingly  punished  as  murder. 

Involuntary  manslaughtex  ditfers 
from  excusable  jiomicide  in  this 
respeiS,  namely,  that  the  latter  al- 
"ways  happens  in  consequence  of  a 
lawful  aft,  but  not  so  the  former. 
Thus,  if  a  person  perform  a  lawful 
a6l  in  an  improper  or  Illegal  man- 
ner, and  without  sufficient  caiv- 
tion  ;  for  instance,  when  a  builder 
or  workman  throws  down  a  piece 
©f  stone  or  timber  into  the  street, 
wLich  kills  a  person,  such  a£t  shall 
be  construed  either  manslaughter, 
or  murder,  according  to  tlie  parti- 
cular circumstances  under  which  it 
was  committed.  Hence,  if  the  ac- 
cident happen  in  a  village  where 
few  persons  pass,  and  the  work- 
man had  given  previous  notice,  it 
is  simply  a  misadventui-e ;  if  in 
London,  or  any  otlit*r  populous 
city,  where  numberless  persons  are 
passing  and  re-passing,  and  due 
warning  had  been  pubUshed,  it  is 
vianslangkter ;  but,  if  no  notice 
•whatever  had  been  given,  and  such 
workman  knew  of  people  going 
and  returning,  it  is  then  murder; 
because  it  is  a  proof  of  malice 
against  all  mankind. 

Ti»e  crime  of  manslaughter  is 
felony  within  the  benefit  of  clerg}', 
and  the  punishment  inflided  is, 
burning  in  the  hand,  and  forfeiture 
of  alitlieoftbider's  property.  Tliere 
is,  however,  one  species,  which  is 
deservedly  punished  as  murder, 
being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy  by  statute  j  namely,  the 
stabbing  of  a  person  mortally,  even 
though  the  deed  be  perjietrated 
ui)on  sudden  provocation  :  but  an 
«xtrption  1%  made  bj^  the  1  Jac.  I. 
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c.  S,  in  favour  ofself-defence,  with- 
out intent  to  commit  manslaughter. 
See  also  Duel. 

MANUFACTURE,  signifies  a 
commodity,  or  piece  of  workman- 
ship, produced  from  raw  materials, 
whether  by  hand,  or  by  the  aid  of 
machinery. 

The  extensive  utility  of  manu- 
faftores  to  a  commercial  nation,  is 
generally  acknowledged  j  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  greatest  improvements 
have,  in  general,  proceeded  from 
persons  of  no  liberal  education. 

ManufliiStures,  it  is  tme,  furnish 
employ  for  numerous  families,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  greatly  con- 
tribute to  that  depravity  of  man- 
ners for  which  the  labouring  classes 
are,  at  present,  but  too  conspicti- 
ous.  Indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy 
fatt,  tiiat  so  long  as  agriculture  is 
hui  partially  attended  to,  and  in  a 
manner  neglcfted,  for  the  more 
speedy  acquisition  of  wealth,  the 
progress  of  luxury  necessarily  tends 
to  change  the  most  virtuous  habits, 
and  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  a  mer- 
cantile nation. 

By  the  23  Geo.  II,  c,  13,  it  is 
enatted,  that  if  any  person  export 
the  tools  or  utensils  used  either  ia 
the  silk,  linen,  or  woollen  manu- 
fa6turcs,  he  incurs  a  forfeiture,  and 
the  sum  of  2001. ;  and,if  tlie  captain 
of  the  ship  be  acquainted  with  such 
illegal  proceeding,  he  is  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  of  lOOl. — ^l"he  forfeiture 
of  the  articles,  and  of  2001.  is  far- 
ther imposed  on  all  persons  colleiit- 
ing  them  for  the  purpose  of  expor- 
tation j  and,  if  any  captain  of  a 
King's  ship,  or  ofiicer  of  the 
customs,  knowingly  sufJer  sui  h 
exportation,  botli  (by  the  21 
Geo.  III.  c.  37),  incur  a  penal- 
ty of  200!.  lose  their  employment, 
and  are  for.ever  incaj[>aciiated  txora 
buldinj 
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holding  any  office  under  govern- 
nient.  This  a€t  likewise  subje6^s 
all  pepons  having  tools  in  their 
possession,  or  procuring  tliem  to  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  exportation, 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  of  the  sum  of  2001.  and  to 
imprisonment  for  the  term  of  12 
months.  Lastly,  the  22  Geo.  III. 
c.  60,  declares,  that  every  person 
exporting  such  tools,  shall  forfeit 
them, together  with  the  sumofoOOl. 

MANURE,  denotes  any  sub- 
stance employed  for  improving 
land,  whether  by  remedying  its 
natural  poverty,  or  by  correding 
its  too  great  stiffness,  looseness,  or 
other  qualities  unfavourable  to  ve- 
getatifjii.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
lour  classes,  viz.  Animal,  Vegeta- 
ble, Fossil,  and  Fluid. 

I.  Animal  Manures  compre- 
hend the  several  parts  of  animals, 
such  as  their  fat,  dung,  urine,  &c. 

1 .  Dung. — Having  already  point- 
rd  out  the  general  properties  of 
dung,  under  that  article,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  excrementi- 
tious  matter  of  privies  is  supposed 
to  exceed  every  other  kind  of  ma- 
nure, during  the  first  year  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  in  the  second,  its  benelicial 
«fte6ts  are  less  evident;  and,  in  the 
third  year,  they  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear. The  quantity  necessary 
for  land  in  a  good  condition  is,  by 
Mr.  MiDDLETON,  computed  to  be 
about  two  loads  per  acre,  annually; 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  ahvays 
preserve  its  fertility.  He  farther 
remarks,  that  exhausted  ground 
may  be  perfe6tiy  restored,  by  laying 
en  four  or  five  loads  of  night-soil 
per  acre,  for  the  first  year ;  after 
which,  two  loads  annually  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the 
land  in  tlie  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation. 

2.  HaA.— Herrbgs,    pilchards. 
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nnd  mackerel,  afford  an  excellent* 
manure;  being  chiefly  used  ui  thos«J 
parts  of  Britain  where  they  are 
caught  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  seldom  fail  to  produce  rich 
crops.— -In  some  parts  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, stickle-back s  (Gaste- 
rosteiis  ncideahis,  1,.)  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty  bushels  per  acre : 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
the  Caviar  (which  see)  into  Bri- 
tish seas,  this  measure  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  agriculture. 

3.  Bones,  to  which  we  refer. 

4.  Urine  is  well  calculated  for* 
manure  :  it  is  so  tar  preferable  to 
dung,  as  no  seeds  of  weeds  are 
deposited  in  the  ground  with  the 
former  ;  and,  it  the  land  be  well 
watered  with  this  fluid,  such  irriga- 
tion will  be  attended  with  the  best 
efFeds, 

5.  Horn-shavings.  See  Horn. 
0".  The   chippings  or  scraps  of 

skins  and  hides  (being  the  refuse 
of  furriers  and  curriers)  are  of  great 
utility  on  land  intended  to  be  sown 
with  wheat  or  barley.  They  should 
be  scattered  by  hand  on  the  soil, 
and  speedily  ploughed  in  ;  because 
any  pieces,  left  on  the  surface,  arc 
immediately  devoured  by  crows 
and  dogs.  The  proper  quantity 
of  this  manure  is,  two  or  three 
quarters  per  acre,  which  should  be 
scattered  a  short  time  before  the 
seed  is  committed  to  the  ground  :— 
such  chippings  are  pecviliarly  cal- 
culated for  light,  diy  soils,  but  are 
seldom  productive  of  any  benefit  to 
wet,  or  clay  lands. 

7.  Siicep's-lrotters,  and  fellmon- 
ger's  cuttings,  are  employed  on  si- 
milar soils,  though  in  the  proportion 
of  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
They  should  likewise  be  ploughed 
in,  to  prevent  the  depredations  oif 
do^saiid  crows. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  soiled  or  damaged  lochs 
of  wool,  or  trimmings  of  sheep, 
deserve  to  be  more  generally  known 
as  a  fertilizing  article  :  they  are  at 
present  chiefly  used  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  for  ameliorating  the  hop- 
grounds. 

Q.  Woollen  rags  are  an  excellent 
manure ;  but,  instead  of  being  col- 
leded  in  a  heap,  similar  to  a  dung- 
hill, they  ought  to  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  in  a  paper-mill  j  strewed  by 
hand ;  and  ploughed  in,  three 
months  before  wheat  or  barley  is 
commonly  sown :  the  usual  quan- 
tity is  from  six  to  ten  cwt.  per 
acre ;  though,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  a  ton  weight  is  spread  on 
each  acre  every  third  year,  for  hops. 
On  account  of  retaining  their  mois- 
ture, such  rags  are  eminently 
adapted  to  dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky 
soils  j  the  fertility  of  which  M'ill 
thus  be  considerably  increased, 
especially  during  dry  seasons.  The 
only  obstacle  to  their  more  general 
adoption,  appears  to  be  the  appre- 
hension entertained  by  many  far- 
mers, of  catching  the  small-pox  by 
chopping  and  Bcattering  the  rags  ; 
but,  since  the  virulence  of  that  dis- 
order may  be  subdued  by  inocu- 
lation, those  fears  are  certainly 
groundless, 

10.  Insets.  See  p.  20,  of  the 
present  volume. 

11.  Vegetable  Manures  are 
cither  whole  plants,  or  parts  of  ve- 
getables, together  with  their  ashes. 
See.  which  are  sometimes  ploughed 
in,  while  growing,  and  are  after- 
wards burnt,  or  otherwise  decom- 
posed. 

I.  inieat- straw,  according  to 
Mr.  BoRDLEY,  is  a  \Qry  valuable 
article  3  but  it  ought  to  be  ploughed 
in,  "  when  it  is  muck-wet  from 
soaking  rains  thathave  softened  it^" 
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for,  if  it  be  turned  into  the  ground 
under  less  favourablecircumstances, 
it  is  seldom  of  any  advantage. 

2.  Weeds,  such  as  dock-roots, 
cabbage-stalks,  the  roots  of  couch- 
grass,  &c.  are  of  great  service  : 
hence  Dr.  Darwin  pertinently  re- 
marks, that  they  should  not  be  im- 
providently  thrown  into  the  high- 
way, or  consumed  by  fire,  as  too 
frequently  happens  :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  laid  on  the  ground  in 
heaps,  occasionally  turned  over, 
and  covered  with  soil,  they  will 
inevitably  perish,  and  speedily  fer- 
ment, on  account  of  the  sugar  and 
mucilage  wliich  they  contain.  The 
decomposition  of  weeds  is  still 
more  eil'eiitually  accelerated,  on 
adding  (]uick  or  newly-b\unt  lime, 
by  which  they  are  rapidly  converted 
into  a  most  valuable  manure.  For 
tliis  purpose,  Mr.HENKYBRowNE, 
an  ingenious  chemist  of  Derby,  di- 
rects a  layer  of  green  vegetable 
matter  to  be  formed,  about  one 
foot  in  thickness,  on  which  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  pulverized  lime  is 
to  be  scattered)  and  such  alternate 
layers  are  to  be  continued  till  th« 
pile  is  of  a  sufficient  height.  When 
these  materials  have  lain  together 
for  a  few  hours,  a  dissolution  of 
parts  will  commence ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  inflammation  of 
tlie  whole  mass,  a  few  sods,  or  a 
small  portion  of  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  ought  to  be  added.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
process  will  be  complete,  wlien  a 
quantity  of  excellent  ashes  will  be 
ready  to  be  laid  on  the  land.  Weeds 
and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, if  used  green,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  thus  be  pro- 
dudive  of  double  advantage  to  the 
farmer 5  because  they  may  not  only, 
be  coUeded  at  a  small  expeuce,  bi:t 

will 
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tvlll  in  a  few  years  render  his  farm 
more  valuable,  by  exterminating 
all  noxious  plants. 

3.  Sca-Wecd  is  a  vala:ible  ma- 
nure for  garden-groundi,  and  de- 
stroys every  kind  of  vermin.  Tlie 
best  is  cut  from  the  rocks  on  the 
sea-coast ;  but,  as  this  marine  ve- 
getable is  frequently  thrown  on 
shore,  it  may  be  useful  to  state, 
that  the  better  kind  resembles  the 
haulms  of  peas :  and  the  inferior 
&ori  is  known  by  its  long,  shrub- 
like  stalk :  they  may  be  either 
spread  on  the  land  in  a  fresh  state, 
or  previously  laid  up  in  heaps,  and 
suffered  to  putrefy. 

River,  or  pond-weeds,  and  espe- 
cially theffiver-ro/T/t'/i-a,  nre  equally 
beneficial ;  being  particularly  cal- 
culated for  turnips  or  wheat,  if 
ploughed  in  upon  a  sandy  soil ;  but 
they  produce  noeffed  on  land  that 
abounds  with  springs,  or  is  liable 
lo  inundation  :  the  quantity  laid 
on,  varies  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
loads  per  acre. 

Considerable  benefit  has  like- 
Vise  been  derived  from  turning  in 
▼etches,  buck-wheat,  or  rape,  upon 
old-ploughed  lands,  which  are  thus 
greatly  improved. — ^I'urnips,  when 
injured  by  the  frost,  may  also  be 
employed  as  a  valuable  hianure  j 
because  they  are  believed  to  pre- 
vent the  germination  of  the  seeds 
contained  in  weeds,  which  enter 
the  heaps  of  dung ;  and,  when 
stirred  among  the  latter,  promote 
their  putrefa^ion. 

4.  The  ashes  of  fern,  stubble, 
peat,  &c.  of  which  we  have  already 
treated  in  p.  126  of  our  first  volume. 

5.  Ptat  is  not  sufficiently  known 
as  an  article  of  manure.  It  is  usu- 
ally employed  in  a  burnt  state,  for 
a  top-dressing  ;  but,  as  it  is  formed 
of  the  solid  parts  of  morasses,  and 
consists  of  vegetable  fibres,  moie 


or  less  decomposed,  it  may  be  laid 
on  clayey  soils  with  the  greatest 
advantage.— Dr.D  A  R  WIN  remark.% 
that  peat  ought  to  be  considered  as 
an  inestimable  treasure  to  the  farms 
in  its  vicinity  :  he  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  throwing  it  previously 
into  heaps,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  lime;  then  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air,  and  draining  the 
water  from  it,  in  order  to  expedite 
its  decomposition, 

6.  Rape-cake,  which  is  obtained 
after  expressing  all  the  oily  parti- 
cles from  rape-seed  :  it  affords, 
when  pulverized,  an  useful  manure 
for  wheat. — Rape-dust  is  equally 
serviceable  as  a  top-dressing  for 
turnips ;  and  should  be  spread  art 
the  land  in  the  proportion  of  10 
cwt.  per  acre. 

7.  The  bark  of  oak,  or  rather 
tamier's  waste,  which  has  been  suf- 
fered completely  to  putrefy,  afford)! 
an  excellent  manure  for  cold,  stiff, 
clay-soils ;  one  load  being  mord 
efficacious  than  a  double  quantity 
of  the  richest  dung. — If  oak-bark 
be  designed  for  grass-land,  it  ought 
to  be  spread  shortly  after  Michael- 
mas, that  the  winter- rains  may  wash 
it  into  the  ground ;  for,  if  applied 
in  the  spring,  it  will  burn  the  grass, 
and  exhaust,  rather  than  ameliorat*? 
the  soil,  for  that  season.  On  the 
contrary,  if  intended  for  corn-fields', 
it  should  be  spread  immediately 
befi^e  the  last  plougiiing,  in  ordef 
that  it  may  be  turned  down,  so  a* 
to  come  in  conta6b  with  the  early 
fibres  or  roots  of  the  corn ;  becausey 
when  lying  too  near  the  surface 
during  the  winter,  it  unnaturally 
hastens  vegetation ;  and,  with  the 
approach'ng  spring,  the  youn  ■  bud3 
of  tlie  grain  will  perish  from  the 
severity  of  night  frosts. 

III.  Fossil  Manures  consist  of 
various  kinds  of  earth,  sand,  chalk, 
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tnarle,  &c,  all  which.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  contribute  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  land.  See  Crag,  Clay, 
Chalk,  Gypsum,  Lime,  Makle, 
and  Sand. 

1.  Coal-ashes  (see  p.  20,  and 
foil,  of  our  2d  vol.)  are  of  exten- 
sive utility  as  a  manure.  They  are 
particularly  adapted  to  clay-lands, 
for  corredling  their  cold,  ungenial 
quality ;  but  they  should  not  be 
ploughed  in  too  deep.  These  ashes 
may  likewise  be  employed  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  clover,  on  dry  chalky 
lands,  over  which  they  ought  to 
be  scattei'ed  in  the  months  of  March 
or  April,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
50  to  60  bushels  per  acre :  they 
have  also  been  advantageously 
spread  on  sivard  or  grass -lands, 
eitlier  in  the  winter,  or  during  the 
•pring. 

2.  Soot,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  its  alphabetical  place. 

3.  Clay,  when  previously  cal- 
cined or  burnt,  improves  cold,  wet, 
sandy  soils;  and  has  been  found 
very  serviceable  to  close,  stiff  lands. 
The  excellence  of  this  manure  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  w!)ere  the  ground 
is  so  sandy  as  to  produce,  with  any 
other  manure,  only  rye ;  with  clay, 
it  yields  abundant  crops  of  oats, 
barley,  &c.  The  usual  proportion, 
laid  on  meadow,  pasture,  or  corn 
lands,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  loads 
per  acre  :  and  so  permanent  are  its 
fertilizingproperties.tliat  it  becomes 
Tmnecessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
of  claying,  for  the  period  of  forty- 
five  years, 

4.  Sand,  to  which  we  refer. 

5.  Salt  is  justly  asserted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  grateful  manures 
to  vsgetation,  as  cattle  are  not  only 
more  healthy,  but  fatten  more 
speedily  on  pastures,  where  it  has 
been  properly  scattered,     l^  is  of 
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great  utility  for  raising  turnips, .  ad 
well  as  for  producing  abundance  of 
corn  ;  the  straw  being  strong  ;  the 
grain  thin-hulled,  heavy,  and,  oa 
the  whole,  better  tlian  that  from 
many  other  manures.  Bqsides,  it 
sweetens  sour  pastures ;  improves 
and  incripases  the  herbage;  while 
it  destroys  all  noxious  insefts.  The 
proper  quantity  is  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre;  for,  if  a  larger  proportion 
be  used,  its  beneficial  effe6ts  will 
be  diminished,  and  vegetation  be 
eventually  destroyed. 

IV.  Fluid  Manures  compre-» 
hend  Water  3  OII-Compost  ; 
Mud  (which  see) ;  and  all  liquid 
matters  that  are  employed  with  <  a 
view  to  ameliorate  land.  .' 

Under  the  article  Irrigation, 
tve  have  treated  of  tlie  utility  of 
water,  and  pointed  out  the  best 
manner  of  applying  it  to  the  soil : 
we  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only 
femark,  that  the  liquor  offarm^ 
yards  has  been  successfully  tried 
on  meadows,  and  wheat-fields,  botli 
of  which  were  thus  rendered  un- 
commonly fertile.  This  fluid  may 
also  be  used  with  great  advantage 
for  land  sown  with  barley,  oats,,  or 
other  grain  :  but,  if  it  be  intended 
for  grass-lands,  it  ought  to  be 
sprinkled  on  them  only  during  the 
winter,  when  the  rains  wash  the 
saline  particles  into  tlie  soil ;  or 
early  in  the  spring,  when  tlie 
ground  is  laid  up  for  hay ;  because 
no  cattle  will  feed  on  die  grass, 
while  the  salt  or  dung  adheres  to 
the  blade. — Farther,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  convey  this  ameliorating 
liquor  to  the  field  durinjg  dry  wea- 
ther, when  the  dung-water  in  the 
reservoirs  is  of  a  deep  brown  co- 
lour, and  strongly  Impregnated  with 
salt.  Thus,  the  land  may  be  Irri- 
gated as  often  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire i   an4  the  pogls  liept  con- 
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fif^ntly  empty,  for  the  reception  of 
fresh  fertilizing  matter. 

As  manure  promotes  the  growth 
of  plants  J  as  its  fermentation  and 
warmth  disposes  the  soil  for  the 
more  easy  admission  of  nourishing 
moisture  from  the  air  ;  and  as  it 
(1ms  eventually  contributes  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
the  manner  in  whicli  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, merits  some  attention. 

Every  kind  of  manure,  Mr. 
BoBDLEY  justly  observes,  ought  to 
be  carefully  colle6ted,  duly  shel- 
fered,  and  ploughed  in,  as  speedily 
^s  possible  after  it  has  been  carried 
to  the  field  ;  the  implements  and 
labourers  being  ready  on  the  spot. 
He  dir&5ts  the  loads  to  be  ranged 
in  lengths ;  the  dung  to  be  spread 
and  immediately  ploughed  in,  "  line 
by  line ;"  because  it  more  readily 
dissolves  in  the  ground  when  newly 
covered,  and  its  whole  strength  is 
thus  secured  to  the  soil. 

Where  the  manure  collefted  in 
heaps  is  to  be  ploughed  under  clayey 
soils,  that  are  liable  to  become  too 
solid  and  impenetrable  to  the  fibres 
of  wheat,  or  other  plants  j  and 
also,  where  potatoes,  or  similar 
bulbous  roots,  are  intended  to  be 
turned  in,  with  a  view  to  produce 
a  crop  beneath  the  soil ;  Dr.  Dah- 
wiv  conceives  the  most  advan- 
tageous rnethod  of  using  such  coin- 
pOst  would  be,  to  bury  it  before 
It  IS  periedly  decomposed ;  for  ft 
will  thus  prevent  the  surface  of  the 
land  from  becomino;  too  firm :  and, 
notwitlistanding  tlie  putrefaction 
will  consequently  be  somewhat  re- 
"tarded,  yet  the  fertilizing  sub- 
stances will  in  the  end  totally  de- 
Va^,  and  afford  to  the  roots  an  equal, 
'llioTigh  more  gradual,  portion  of 
Doarishment. — ^^Tlie  most  proper 
jseason  for  ploughing  or  turnhig  in 
"siich  ihanuifes^Dr.'DABwiM  agrees 
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witli  jWr.  BoRDLEY,  to  "be  imme- 
diately before  the  seeds  are  sown, 
or  iTie  roots  are  set  j  because  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  buried 
with  ibe  dunff,  in  consequence  of 
its  union  with  carbon  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  earth,  gradually  evolves 
a  genial  heat,  tliat  greatly  prdmotesi 
vegetation. 

With  resped  to  those  rnanure's, 
which  are  to  be  spread  on  the  sur- 
face of  grass  or  other  land,  and 
which  are  calletl  fop-dressings,  the 
most  favourable  season  for  apply- 
ing them  appears  to  be  the  early 
spring  J  when  they  should  be 
spread  over  the  soil  in  a  state  of 
coarse  powder,  or  in  small  lumps 
which  cohere  but  slightly  3  because 
the  vernal  showers  will  then  wash 
them  into  the  soil,  so  that  the 
young  stems  of  grass  may  ieasily 
penetrate. 

As,  however,  the  proper  mode 
of  collefting  and  preserving  ma- 
nures is  attended  with  consider- 
able expence,  the  most  economical 
manner  of  distributing  it,  requires 
no  common  skill.  This  object  is 
in  a  great  measure  attained  by,  the 
drill-husbandry,  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  which  consists  in  put- 
ting the  manure  into  drills.  Mr* 
Parkinso:')  (in  his  Experienced 
Farvier,  vol.  i,  p.  32)  direCts  sucfe 
drills  to  be  made  at  tlie  distance  of 
two  feet  from  each  other  :  thus, 
he  sows  wheat,  peas,  beans,  and 
cabbages  ;  from  the  result  of  whic^i 
this  intelligent  cultivator  maintairis, 
that/o:«-  loads  per  acre  in  the  drill- 
husbandiy,  are  equal  to  skcteeh 
loads  in  the  usual  way  of  spread- 
ing it  over  the  whole  of  the  fietd. 

Lastly,  for  situations  where  it  Ts 
difficult  to  procure  such  manures  as 
are  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  we  shall  communicate  tlie  fol- 
lowing'c/<tmicfl/  compound,  wMch 
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u-as  lately  invented  by  I3r,  Bah- 
REjJs,  a  reputable  German  clergy- 
fnan. — According  to  the  theory 
adopted  by  tlie  continental  writers 
on  agriculture,  those  substances 
whicli  yield,  or  evolve,  the  largest 
quantity  ot"  carlonk  add  gas,  or 
inflammable  air,  afford  the  p7-wci- 
pal  matler  ofvianiire.  Consistently 
with  this  theory.  Dr.  Bahrens 
h;is  liberally  published  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  and  ap- 
plying his  n^-wly-discovered  pre^ja- 
ration,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
corre6t  translation  :— Take  half  a 
peck  of  common  salt,  roast  it  in  a 
pan  till  it  ceases  to  crackle  ;  then 
put  it  in  an  old  iron  pot  over  a  fire 
Sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  it  to  a 
glowing  and  shining  state,  like  a 
melted  metal ;  when  it  should  be 
poured  into  another  vessel  for  cool- 
ing. Thus  it  will  form  a  hard  stony 
mass,  which  tnust  be  broken  into 
fragments,  and  immediately  dis- 
solved in  three  large  pailfuls  of  boil- 
ing liquor  from  farm-yards,  before 
the  former  has  attra6ted  any  mois- 
ture. When  it  is  completely  in- 
corporated, the  whole  is  removed 
.  froin  the  fire,  and  well  mixed  in  a 
trough,  with  six  paiifuls  of  good 
moor-earth  taken  from  ponds,  or 
of  the  richest  mire  collefted  under 
dunghills.  Having  prepared  this 
mixture,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  such  a  proportion  oi  wood- 
ashi  s  as  is  required  to  convert  the 
whole  fluid  mass  into  a  thick  paste. 
In  order  to  conclude  the  process, 
two  bushels  of  fresh  unslacked 
lime  should  be  procured,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner  :  first,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  ground  for  a  reservoir,  which 
ought  to  be  capacious  enough  to 
holdall  the  ingredients;  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  to  be  Lined  with 
bricks  or  stone-work;,  so  as  to  be 
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perfeftly  tight.  A  layer  of  the 
above  described  composition  is  no\#' 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  this  sub- 
terraneous magazine,  arid  imme- 
diately over  it,  a  thin  stratum  of 
coarsely  pounded  lime-stone;  thea 
again  a  s'milar  portion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  another  of  the  latter,  al- 
ternately, till  the  whole  is  proper- 
ly arranged.  This  management, 
however,  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  two  persons,  and  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  to  prevent 
both  the  fermentation  of  the  mar 
terials  from  taking  place  too  early^ 
and  the  escape  of  the  inflammable 
gas  into  the  atmosphere  :  for  the 
same  reason,  the  surface  of  the 
compound,  or  the  top  of  the  reser- 
voir, must  be  speedily  covered 
with  swards  or  turf,  to  exclude 
every  access  of  air.  After  remain- 
ing at  rest  for  a  few  days,  the 
internal  commotion  and  heat  will 
cease  ;  and  the  whole  be  reduced 
to  a  dry,  fine  powder,  which  is  fit 
for  immediate  use, — Dr.  Bah- 
rens directs  such  powder  to  be 
thinly  strewed  over  the  land,  after 
the  seed  has  been  sown  and  once 
harrowed,  so  that  it  may  be  duly- 
mingled  with  the  soil  by  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  harrow.— 
He  observes,  from  repeated  expe- 
riments, that  this  compound  has 
been  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  every  species  of 
grain  and  garden-fruits,  but  also 
to  meadows  and  pastures ;  the 
quantity  above  stated,  being  suflS- 
cient  to  manure  a  whole  acre  (con- 
sisting of  180  poles  or  rods  square, 
decimal  measure),  which  nearly 
agrees  with  our  computation  of 
English  acres.  AikI,  if  this  artifi- 
cial composition  be  applied  for  two 
successive  years,  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties continue  undiminished  for 
the  three  subsequent  crops  ;  so  that 
M  2  the 
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the  soil  will  tlius  be  improved  (or five 
years,  in  a  manner  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  richest  dung.—We 
confess  our  inexperience  of  tlie  ef- 
fc6ts  of  this  remarkable  compost ; 
but,  as  it  has  the  sanftion  of  a  re- 
speaable  authority,  and  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  considerable  ex- 
pence  (though  the  trouble  of  ^xc- 
paring  it  may,  in  this  countr)',  be 
a  serious  objeftion),  we  do  not  he- 
sitate to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  praftical  agricultu- 
rists, whose  sldll  and  industry  will 
doubtless  enable  them  to  overcome 
niany  obstacles. 

MANUSCRIPT,  signifies  a 
book  or  paper  written  by  hand, 
as  opposed  to  those  which  are 
printed. 

Having  already  pointed  out,  in 
the  article  Deed,  the  most  easy 
method  of  restoring  written  cha- 
raders  that  are  almost  obliterated. 
■we  shall  at  present  state  a  simple 
contrivance  by  which,  we  believe, 
manuscripts  may  be  rendered  legi- 
ble, though  the  letters  be  totally 
cftaced. — First,  let  the  obhterated, 
paper  be  slightly  moistened  with  a 
sponge  dipt  in  cold  water,   after 
which  some  galls  finely  levigated, 
are  to  be  sifted  over  the  paper. 
"When  it  is  perfedly  drj',  the  pow- 
der should  be  gently   shaken  off, 
or   removed   with  a  soft  brush : 
thus  part  of  it  will  adhere  to  the 
former  outUnes  that  still  exist  in 
the  paper,  and  the  letters  will  im- 
mediately re-appear, 

MAPLE-TllEE,  or  Acer,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  twenty 
species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  viz. 

I.  The  campestris,  or  Common 
Maple,  which  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, grows  in  tliickets  and  hedges, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  June. 
«— The  wood  of  thiiS  species  is  much 
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used  by  turners,  being  far  superlof 
to   that  of  the  beech.     When  it 
abounds  with   knots,  it  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  joiners,  for  the  purpose 
of  inlaying.      On  account  of  its 
lightness,  maple-wood   is  also  fre- 
quently employed  for  musical  in- 
struments :  being  remarkably  white, 
it    was  formerly  converted    into 
tables,  and  other  articles  of  domes- 
tic furniture,    particularly    cups  ; 
which  last  may  be  turned  so  thin, 
as  to  transmit  light.     But,  at  pre- 
sent, this  tree  is  principally  planted 
for  hedges,   and  for  underwood ; 
because  it  is  of  quick  grov\tli,   and 
affords  excellent  fuel. — According 
to  Dambourney,  a   decodtion  of 
the  bark  of  the  common  maple, 
imparts  to  wool,  prepared  in  a  so- 
lution of  bismuth,  a  reddish-brown 
colour  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
woad. 

2.  The  Pseudo-platanus.      Set 
Sycamore-tree. 

3 .  The  Saccharinum,  or  Sugar- 
Maple,  which  is  a  large,  beautiftal 
exotic  tree,  frequently  growing  to 
die  height  of  from  40  to  60  feet, 
and  2  feet  in  diameter.    Its  flowers 
appear  early  in  the  spring,  and  are 
succeeded  by  long  winged  seeds, 
w^hich  sometimes  ripen  in  England, 
This  species  is  cultivated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  North  Ame- 
rica,   for  tlie  sake  of  its  vinous 
juice,  which  flows,  on  making  in- 
cisions in    the    tree,    for  several 
weeks  in  the  spring,  and  is  by  eva- 
poration reduced  to  tlic  consistence 
of  a  brownish  saccharine  substance, 
known  under  the  name  of  Maplc' 
sugar.     Besides,  the  sap  of  this, 
tree  afll^rds  an   excellent  vinegar, 
and  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  me- 
lasses    which  Dr.   Rush    tliinks, 
may  be  converted  into  a  wholesome 
summer-beer. — It  is   remarkable, 
tliat  the  juice  exuding  from  this- 

tic* 
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tree  h  f?\veeter  and  richer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  snow  fallen  during  the  win- 
ter,- and  that  It  will  flow,  even 
during  the  latter  season,  when  it  is 
wounded  sufficiently  deep,  and  on 
its  southern  aspeft. — As  this  valu- 
able tree  grows  speedily  ;  endures 
tlie  coldest  climates  ;  and  (if  not 
drained  of  its  juice),  furnishes  not 
only  good  timber,  but  also  excel- 
lent wood  for  turnery  and  cabinet- 
ware,  which  is  not  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  the  worm,  its  cul- 
ture in  Britain  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly recommended. 

Maranta.    See  Arrow-root. 

MARBLE,  in  Natural  History, 
a  genus  of  stones  that  admit  of  a 
bright  and  beautiful  polish :  they 
are  composed  of  small  separate 
concretions,  moderately  hard ;  not 
emitting  fire,  when  stricken  against 
steel}  effervescing  with,  and  so- 
luble in  acids  ;  and  calcining  in  a 
moderate  fire. 

The  finest  modern  marbles  are 
those  of  Italy,  Blankenburg,  France 
and  Flanders,  In  some  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  very 
fine  specimens  of  this  fossil  have 
lately  been  discovered.  When 
chemically  examined,  marble  con- 
sists of  calcareous  earth  united  with 
fixed  air  3  and  is,  like  lime-stone, 
or  chalk,  convertible  into  a  strong 
quick-lime. — Black  marble  derives 
Its  colour  from  a  partial  admixture 
of  iron. 

Staining  of  Marble. — ^The  pieces 
to  be  coloured  should  be  of  the 
hardest  kind  ;  previously  well  po- 
lished ;  and  be  divested  of  every 
spot  or  blemish.  Such  only  are 
calculated  for  supporting  the  heat 
which  is  always  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  open  their  pores^  and  render 
them  susceptible  of  the  colours. 
On  tlje  otlier  hand^  too  low  or  tog 
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high  a  degree  of  heat  are  equally 
injurious :  hence  a  due  temperature 
ought  to  be  preserved  ;  and  this, 
without  making  the  marble  red, 
will  cause  the  liquor  to  boil  on  its 
surface. 

The  principal  colours  used  for 
staining  marble  are,  red,  yellow^ 
and  l-lue:  the  two  first  of  these 
tints  may  be  imparted  to  it,  by  re- 
ducing dragon's  blood,  or  gamboge 
to  a  powder,  and  grinding  them 
separately  with  spirit  of  wine  in  a 
glass  mortar.  But,  In  experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  a  little  of  either 
of  those  powders  should  be  mixed 
with  spirit  of  wine  in  a  silver  spoon, 
and  dissolved  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
Thus,  a  strong  tin6lure  will  be  ex- 
trafted  ;  with  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  pencil,  the  finest  traces  may  be 
drawn  on  marble,  while  cold :  on 
heating  the  latter  in  an  oven,  the 
marks  will  penetrate  deeply,  and 
remain  perfe6lly  distinft, 
.  A  fine  llue  colour  may  be  com- 
municated to  marble,  by  a  watery 
solution  of  the  drug,  known  among 
dyers  by  the  name  of  Canary  Turn- 
sol,  and  tracing  the  marks  designed 
with  a  pencil.  These  will  strike 
deeply  into  the  stone,  and  the  co- 
lour may  be  increased,  by  drawing 
tlie  moistened  pencil  repeatedly 
over  the  same  lines.  The  staining 
liquor  must  always  be  laid  on,  cold, 
nor  should  tlie  marble  afterwards  , 
be  heated  ;  yet  such  blue  is  apt  to 
spread  itself  irregularly,  unless  it» 
outlines  be  circumscribed  by  wax, 
or  other  adhesive  matter.  This 
colour  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  applicable  to  marble  that  has 
already  been  stained  with  other 
drugs :  it  atfords,  besides,  a  very 
beautiful  shade,  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  easily  etFaced. 

■  In  1778,  a  patent  was  granted 

to  Mr.  RicHTBRi  for  ius  iuvention 

M3  of 
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of  an  art  qt  method  of  inlaying 
scag!i"lfi.  Of  plaster  iu  marb'e  or 
metals,  §0  as  to  iiuitatp  tiowers, 
fruits,  trees,  b.irds,  l>ea.sts,  land- 
scapes, and  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment. This  patent  is  now  ex- 
pired i  b,vit,  ^s  it  is  jKaotlicable  only 
by  statuaries  and  artists,  the  inqui- 
si\ivc  reader  will  coi.suit  the  10th 
voJwipe  of  tl^e  jRcpertory  of  Arts 
au4.J\^q'iuf(if^'ures. 

For  tb.c  casiv^t  piethod  of  clean- 
im  iirivblc,  pr  alabaster,  see  p.  25 
of  vjur  first  volume. 

.lylAKBLIJ^G,  the  artofpaint- 
it^g  or  dispp^ing  ooKmrs,  i  i  such  a 
manofr  as  tp  jrnjtqtp  tnarbje. 

There  are  5pver4  Ivinds  of  niar- 
ble(i  paper,  ^.'^licb  Vfiry  only  in  the 
forms ovtigures  ot  pojonring  :  ^ojne 
afe  dotted  ;  others  drawn  in  irre- 
g^]lar  lines ;  but  the  method  of 
tingjng  t|iem,  sipiply  consists  in 
dipping  ti.e  pnper  in  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum  tragacanth,  over  which 
tli^  colours  are  unifonrly  spread, 
attpr  having  beep  grf<und  witli  ox- 
gall, and  spirit  of  wine. 

The  paper  mubt  first  be  im- 
merstd  in  clear  water,  the  sheets 
regularly  folded  o\er  each  other, 
pud  covered  with  a  weiglit.  It  is 
npw  to  be  carefully  laid  on  the  co- 
Iqpring  solptiop,  and  pressed  softly 
■with  the  hand,  that  it  may  bear 
equally  on  tiip  Mhole.  Next,  it 
iqust  be  suspended  in  order  to  dry ; 
and,  as  soon  as  ihe  moisture  is  eva- 
•  pprated,  the  paper  is  prjished  by 
rubbiii^  it  with  a  little  soap,  and 
8fl3oothnig  it  citiier  with  glass  high- 
ly burijislied,  or  with  a  polished 
ag^e. 

The  colours  uspally  employed  for 
1^4,  are,  capniiie,  lake,  oi  verniil- 
lipn  i-r-fbr  ydlQvy,  Dutch  pink  and 
yellow  ochre ;-— fpr  blue,  i'rus.^an- 
bjuG  and  verd^ter ;— for  green,  ver- 
d^gre^j  atqj^uvepfputch-pjnk. 
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and  Pnissian-bUie,  ip  ysirlQus  prof 
portions ; — for  orange,  the  orange- 
lake,  or  a  composition  of  vevmi- 
lioi^,  or  red-lead,  y'^h  Putch- 
pink  : — and  lastly,  for  purple,  ro;je- 
pink  and  Pn'.ssiau-bjue. 

These  ditferent  cnlpurs  are  ^rst 
to  be  finely  triturated  with  spirit  of 
wine,  when  a  small  proportion  of 
gall  is  to  be  added,  and  the  grind- 
ir.g  qf  the  whole  repeated.  The 
proper  quantity-  of  gall  can  be 
.easily  ascertained  by  comparative 
trials  ;  because  there  must  he  only 
such  a  propoition  of  it  used,  a.> 
Will  suffer  the  spots  of  the  various 
tinging  matters  to  unite,  when 
spriiikk'd  on  the  solution  of  traga- 
canth, without  intermixitig,  or  run- 
ning into  each  otlier. — Ine  whole 
being  thus  prepared,  the  solution 
is  to  be  poured  into  different  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  colours  em- 
ployed, which  are  to  be  sprinkled 
op  tl>e  surface  ;  and  the  process  o| 
marbling  is  completed  by  laying 
the  pap^r  pu  the  mixture,  in  the 
manner  above  directed. 

Mare,  the  female  of  the  horse 
khid. 

Having  already  stated  under  the 
article  Hokse,  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  marcs,  considered  as  beasts 
of  labour,  we  shall  at  present  givq 
a  few  hints  relative  to  their  treat- 
ment, during  the  period  of  foaling. 

Mares  bring  fortli  after  a  gesta- 
tion of  abcut  eleven  mo:  ths.  Be- 
fore they  are  ct;vered,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  in  the  stable 
for  five  or  six  week?,  during  M-hich 
tinie  they  ought  to  be  fed  with  good 
hay,  apd  sweet  oats  well  sifted  :  in 
order  to  premoie  the  objeft,  about 
a  quart  of  b'ood  may  betaken  irom 
each  side  of  the  neck,  five,  or  six 
days  previously  to  their  admission.' 

No  mare  intended  for  the  stud  . 
should  be  less  llian  !?ix years  old: 
the 
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the  most  pro{)er  period  for  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  appears  to  be 
iu  the  beginning  of  June,  30  that 
she  may  foal  in  the  succeeding 
pipntb  of  M:iy  :  when  the  mea- 
dp^pa  will  abound  with  rich  grass, 
which  contribptes  to  the  abundant 
secretion  of  millc ;  but  Mr.YouNG 
(^Aniials  of  Agriculture,  vol.  36) 
thinks  it  is  m«re  advantageous  when 
they  foal  early,  for  instance,  in  Fe- 
bruary J  or,  which  is  perhaps  still 
fce^ter>  iii  January  ;  though  he  as- 
signs no  reason  for  such  opinion. 

The  management  and  diet  of  the 
animal  should  not  be  changed  for 
tliree  weeks  or  a  month  after  co- 
vering ;  she  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  clean  in  the  stable,  and  her 
feet  should  be  well  pared  and  thin- 
ly shod.  To  facilitate  parturition, 
t,\\fi  anini^l's  nostrils  may  be  closed 
\)y  hand,  at  the  time  of  foaling;  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  inhaling 
the  air  ;  and,  if  such  expedient  be 
inef|e6tual,  a  pint  of  warm  ale 
should  be  given  her,  with  a  smalj 
quantity  of  madder. — If  the  mare 
be  deficient  jn  milk,  it  has  been  djr 
rcflted  to  boil  as  much  as  can  be 
^rawn  from  her,  together  with  la- 
vencler  leaves,  and  to  foment  tlie 
udder  with  this  decoftion  while 
^arm,,  till  the  knotty  tumors  that 
prevent  the  niilk  from  flowing,  be 
i^liscussed.  Her  drink  ought  npw, 
ibr  the  space  of  a  month,  to  consist 
pnly  of  white  tvaler,  that  is,  bran 
and  water  stirred  together,  till  the 
Jiquor  appear  white.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  a  deco6tioii  of  sul- 
phur and  savin  should  be  given  to 
life  animal,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ppit,  will  thus  be  greatly  invigorat- 
ed.— See  also  Colt. 

MARE's-TAIL,  tlie  Common, 
i)r  Hippuris  vulgaris,  L.  an  indi- 
^nous  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
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ditches    and  stagnant  waters  ;  it 
tjlowers  in  the  month  of  May. 

This  weakly  astringent  vegeta- 
ble is  eaten  by  goats,  but  refused  by 
cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine.— 
Its  rough  stalks  are  employed  by 
cabinet-makers  and  turners,  for  po- 
lishing wood,  bones,  brass,  6ic. 

Makike  4ch).  See  Spirit  of 
Salt. 

JVIARJQR AM,  or  Origanum,  L. 
a  genus  ofperennial  plants,  compris-' 
ing  14  species  ;  of  these,  one  only 
is  ipdigeiions,  namely,  the  vulgare. 
Common,  Wild,  or  Field  Mar- 
joram, which  grows  in  thickets 
and  hedges  j  it  flowers  in  the 
mpntl^S.pf  July  and  August, 

This  plant  delights  in  a  calcare- 
ous soil,  and  is  easily  propagated 
either  by  its  seed,  or  by  slips  of  tlia 
roots.  It  is  a  fragrant  aromatic; 
has  a  pungent,  spicy  taste,  and  is 
nauch  esteemed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  especially  for  imparting  a 
fine  flavour  to  brotbs.-^-The  dried 
leaves  are  uncommonly  grateful, 
and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  tea.- — An  essential,  but 
extremely  acrid,  oil  is  expressed 
trom  tliis  herb,  and  which  is  often 
employed  by  farriers  as  a  caustic.—* 
If  a  little  cotton  wool,  moistened 
with  such  oil,  be  introduced  into 
the  hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  it 
frequently  tends  to  relieve  the 
pain. — ^The  whole  plant,  excepting 
ihe  root,  when  boiled  in  water; 
imparts  a  bright  red  and  deep 
brown  colour  to  wpol,  especially  if 
the  latter  be  frequently  taken  out 
of  the  liquor,  and  properly  beaten. 
But,  if  linen  is  to  be  dyed  of  a  pur* 

f)le  colour,  it  ought  to  be  previous^ 
y  steeped  in  alum  water,  tlien  im» 
raersed  for  48  hours  in  a  decoc- 
tipn  made  of' the  bark  of  the  crab* 
tree, — In  Germany,  the  dried  herb 
M4  if 
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j«  occasionally  suspended  in  a  cask 
of  beer,  with  a  view  to  correft  its 
tart  or  acid  taste.  —  Goats  and 
sheep  eat  its  leaves  and  stalks  ; 
but  they  are  not  relished  by  horses  j 
and  totally  refused  by  cows. 
-  MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a 
city  or  town,  where  live  cattle,  pro- 
visions, or  other  commodities  are 
exposed  to  sale. 

.  In  the  country,  each  article  sold 
JO  markets  must  be  deposited  in  the 
usual  place  appointed  for  its  sale  ; 
but,  in  London,  every  shop  is  a 
kind  of  open  market. 
;-:  Bythe  1  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  all  con- 
tnuSts  for  any  article  vendible  in 
markets  are  obligatory  ;  and  sales 
alter  or  transfer  the  property,  pro- 
vided   they    be  made  in  confor- 
mity to  the  following  -rules  j   viz. 
J.    The  sale  must  be  in  an  open 
place,  appointed  for  the  disposal  of 
«ucb  goods,  so  that  any  person  pass- 
ing by  may  see-it.     2.  It  must  be 
a&nat,  that  is,  for  a  valuable  con- 
cideratiqu.     3.  The  buyer  is  not 
obliged   to  know  that  the  vendor 
iias  a  wrong  title  to  the  commodi- 
ties sold.     4.  Such  sale  ought  not 
-to  be  fraudulent  between  two  per- 
Bons,  with  a  view  to  deprive  a  third 
of  his  right  or  property.     5.  There 
must  be  a  sale  and  contra6t,  by  per- 
sons who  are  legally  qualified  to 
execute  the  same.  t>.  Such  contraft 
ishcnld  be  made  in  open  nrarket. 
7.  Toll  ought  to  be  paid,  wherever 
it  is  made  payable  by  any  statute, 
e.  The  sale  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween sui>-rise  and  sun-set  j  Uiough, 
if  it  be  in  the  night,  it  is 'equally 
bjtrding  <Jn  the  parties.     Lastly,  if 
■goods,  stolen  in  London,.be sold  to 
brokers,  3tc.    the  property  ot  the 
piiginal   jiroprietor  remains  unal- 
tercd.-rrBeside  these  rules,  the  wis- 
dom cf  the  legislature  hasprev,'ded 
fSiVio^s  other  regulations,  adutii^ibly 
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calculated  to  prevent  fraud  and  im- 
position, but  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail. — See  also 
Fair. 

MARLE,  a  kind  of  calcareous 
earth,  which  is  often  and  advan- 
tageously employed  as  a  manure. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  generally  hes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  low  bogs. 

Mark  is  divided  into  three  spe- 
cies j  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and 
siliceous  or  sandy  ;  all  of  which  are 
composed  of  chalk  and  clay,  so  as 
to  crumble  with  greater  or  less 
facility,  on  beir.g  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  They  are  of  a  soft, 
unduous  nature,  and  dissolve 
speedily  after  rain  :  when  dry, 
they  slacken  in  tiie  same  manner 
as  lime,  and  are  at  length  converted 
into  a  very  line  powder.  Their 
quality  varies  according  to  the  soil 
under  which  they  are  deposited  : 
the  Norfolk  matle  is  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem;  but  the  most  va- 
luable is  that  found  near  the  sea, 
or  large  rivers. 

1 .  Calcareous  Marie  is,  in  general, 
of  a  yellowish-white  or  yeliowish- 
grey  colour,  but  in  some  places  of 
a  brown  or  red  cast.  It  is  com- 
monly discovered  a  few  feet  be- 
reath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
en  the  sides  of  hills,  or  on  tlie  banks 
of  ri\ers  flowing  through  calcareous 
countries.  This  species  of  marie  is 
mostly  of  a  loo^e  texture ;  and, 
though  sometimes  mcderately  co- 
herent, yet  it  seldom  possesses  a 
stoiiy  hardness,  in  which  state  it 
is  c^WtA.  stone-marie.  \\'hen  it  is 
so  thin  as  to  be  ca  led  paper-marl e, 
it  IB  frequently  mixed  with  shells; 
on  w  hich  account  it  is  called  shells 
marte,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
sort,  it  ette^rvesces  with  acids  : 
when  pulverized,  it  feels  drybe-' 
tweeu  the  lingers  ;  aud,  if  im-ii 
jaerse^ 
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mersed  In  water,  it  readily  crum- 
bli  s  to  pieces  5  but  does  not  form 
a  vu-cid  piass. 

■  2.  ArgilUceous  marie  is  of  a  grey, 
brown,  or  reddish-brown  colour  3 
being  harder,  and  more  unAuous, 
than  the  former  species,  and  adher- 
ing t!j  the  tongue.  It  effervesces 
vith  aqua  fortis,  or  spirit  of  salt, 
but  not  with  vinegar:  in  water,  it 
dissolves  more  slowly;  and,  if  it 
bo  exposed  either  to  air  or  moisture. 
It  does  not  moulder  so  quickly  as 
the  calcareous  kind. 
'  3.  SUiceovs  or  sandy  Marie,  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  sand, 
than  of  chalk  or  clay.  This  species 
is  of  a  brownish-grey  or  lead  colour; 
it  is,  in  general,  friable  and  flahy, 
but  sometimes  forms  very  hard 
lumps.  It  effervesces  "with  acids, 
but  neither  dissolves  in  water,  nor 
moulders  so  speedily  as  either  of  the 
two  former  kinds. — Marie  affords 
an  excellent  manure  for  sandy,  dry, 
gravelly,  or  light  Lnds  01  any 
kind  ;  it  likewise  produces  very 
beneficial  effetts  on  mossy  and 
clayey  soils;  provided  a  due  pro- 
pfjrtion  be  applied,  and  afterwards 
perfedly  dissolved. 

The  quantity  necessaiy  to  be 
used,  varies  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil ;  but  the  utmost 
caution  is  requisite ;  because,  if 
too  large  a  portion  be  scattered  on 
the  land,  it  cannot  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  and,  if  too  little  be  em- 
ployed, the  deficiency  may  be  rea- 
dily supplied.  On  sandy,  gravelly, 
'or  light  soils,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  spread' as  much  as  will  form  a 
'thick  coat,  in  order  to  bind  and 
stiff"en  the  ground.  But,  of  what- 
ever nature  the  land  may  be,  the 
most  judicious  cultivators  recorn- 
"tneud  such  a  portion  to  be  laid;  on 
it,  as  will  form  a'thin  coat  pver  the 
y^hole  surface,    '■'■    -^  • 
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The  proper  season  for  marling, 
is  the  summer;  as  this  kind  of 
manure  is  then  perfe£tly  dry,  and 
not  only  lighter,  but  also  more 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  Marie, 
however,  may  be  advantageously 
spread  during  the  winter-frosts ; 
as,  in  the  latter  season,  there  are 
few  opportunities  of  performing 
other  labours  of  the  field. 

Previously  to  marling,  the  land 
ought  to  be  diligently  cleared  from 
all  weeds,  and  rendered  level,  both 
with  the  brake  and  the  common 
harrow,  so  that  the  marie  may  be 
equally  spread  on  the  surface ; 
where  it  should  be  suffered  to  li» 
during  the  winter.  In  the  month 
of  Februar)',  knd  in  dry  weather, 
it  will  be  proper  to  draw  a  bush- 
harrow,  well  weighted,  over  the 
land,  that  the  marlc  may  be  uni- 
formly distributed ;  but,  as  this 
manure  is  very  ponderous,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
if  injudiciously  ploughed  in,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  turn  it  into  an 
ebl-furrow  for  the  first  crop  :  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  latter,  the 
marie  will  incorporate  witli,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  soil,  from  which 
it  does  not  readily  separate.  So 
l>ermanent,  indeed,  are  its  fertiliz- 
ing properties,  that,  if  land  be  pro- 
perly marled,  it  will  continue  ara- 
ble for  the  space  of  12  or  14  years; 
and,  for  pasture,  during  a  much 
longer  period. 

As  marie  affords  so  valuable  a 
•manure,  it  will  be  useful  to  point 
out  a  few  charavTteristics,  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  dif- 
ferent substances  that  resemble  it. 
For  this  purpose,  a-  srnall  mass  or 
'lurnp  should  be  exposed  to  tlieair; 
if  genuine,  it  will,  in  a  short  time, 
by  the  aBion  of  the  dews,  nitre, 
&c.  crumble  into  small  pieces ;  and 
ti^cre  will  likewise  appear  a  hoaiy 

or 
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or  whitish  congelation  oa  th«  side 
acce^^ible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. — 
Anotljer  method  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  noarle,  when  dr}',  to  small 
particles,  which  are  to  be  thrown 
into  a  coal-hrej  -where,  it'  it  be 
iiative  or  pure,  it  will  crackle  in  a 
inanncT  similar  to  salt.  But  the 
iQost  certain  priterion  is,  to  break 
a  small  piece  of  dry  rparle  into  ? 
class  of  pure  water ;  ir;  which,  if 
the  sv^stance  be  of  t|jc  genuitjp 
kind,  it  will  speedily  dissolve  j 
forming  a  sott,  almost  iiBpalpji- 
ble  pjjste,  and  throwing  np  ui<iny 
i)ubbles  or  sparkles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  experiment 
may  be  repeated  with  yii;egar,  ip 
which  fluid  the  effervescence  \v'\\i 
be  C9nsiderably  stronger  :  iti  bo^|i 
cases,  however,  it  wid  be  necessa- 
ry to  keep  the  glass  steady ;  as 
otherwise,  it  it  be  agitated,  tlie  in- 
testine motion  canuot  be  distinctly 
observed. 

A  good  arilficlal  mai;le  mzy  be 
prepared,  by  mixing  equal  quanti- 
ties of  pure  clay  and  lime,  in  alter- 
nate layers,  so  as  to  form  a  heap, 
which  should  be  exposed  to  tjip 
winter  frost  :  this  compound  is 
well  calculated  for  light  lajids ;  \>\x\, 
ifthesoilbe  strong  and  heavy,  it 
will  be  npccssary  to  substitute  loam 
gufi  sand  for  the  clay. — Such  com- 
positions may  be  usefully  eni  ploy- 
ed, where  marie  is  no^easily  propnr- 
ed ;  as  they  will  amply  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  mixing  them, 
bdug  little  inferior  to  the  genuine 
c^lc^reous  eartJi. 

M.VRL-6114SS.  See  CLoyBjR,  the 
Comn»pq. 

lyiARJlIAGE,  a  contraa  bptfi 
civil  apd  religious  between  a  map 
iind  a  womap,  by  y-hieh  they  en- 
.'fiffip  tP  '^y^  together  in  im^tu^l 
•fjipiidship,  and  love,  during  tl^ 
^eriifjii^r  pf  thcif  4ays. 
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IVIatnmooy  has  beeii  instituted 
^n^png  all  enlightened  nations,  for 
the  wisest  of  purposes ;  and,  i\% 
the  contrjjt^  cootinues  in  force  for 
life,  such  partner  ought  U)\)e  choseo 
with  the  utmost  cjrcumspe»ilioH.— » 
if  this  circviiTistance  were  alvyay* 
duly  weigjied,  there  would  certain- 
ly be  fcvver  of  those  vmi^atur^l 
marriages,  in  which  blooming 
youth  is  united  to  the  ^gcii  ^  4p-» 
crepid. 

Oneof  th?  most  important  pqiptf 
that  merits  constant  attention,  if 
the  heaUHnes^  of  the  parties.— 
Those  y.-ho  are  the  obCipus  vi«Stimfj 
of  hereditary  disease,  ought,  ii| 
cpnformi|y  to  every  principle  of 
justice  hyd  of  reason^  to  be  sps- 
ponded  fyom  the  connubial  rites. 
Similar  limitations  should  be  ob- 
served with  respeft  to  the  union  of 
deformed  persons,  especially  fe- 
rnalesjfor  whooi  a  state  of  celibacy 
is  doubtless  more  eligible ;  unless  it 
appear  from  proper  inquiry,  that, 
DotwitiiStanding  their  external  de- 
formity, they  are  ftilly  competen|t 
to  discharge  the  dignihed  maternal 
(luties.  farther,  an  equality  iu 
point  of  natural  disposition,  tempor- 
ral  fortune,  and  of  age,  in  both 
parties,  should,  as  far  as  possible^ 
regulate  the  choice.— In  the  latt^f 
respe6l;,  the  most  proper  period  ia 
general  appears  to  be  (in  temper-: 
ate  climates)  between  the  age  0^ 
I  a  and  20  in  the  female,  and  froO| 
22  to  24  in  the  male  sex. 

Marriage  is  considered  by  the 
English  law  wholly  as  a  civil  corir 
IraB,  ti;e  sandity  of  the  matrimo- 
nial state  being  left  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  which  is  empowered 
to  punish  or  annvil  incestuous  ojr 
other  imscriptural  marriages.  It 
adnoits  all  as  good  and  valid,  pro- 
yidal  tlie  parties,  at  the  time  ojf 
concluduig'  the  contract^  were  nqt 
legally 
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J^gatly-  di.squ^ifie4  from  perfurm- 
itig  ihe  same,  and  have  executed  it 
in  due  lorm  of  law. 

Tlie  4is«bilities  of  contraiSting 
m3rri:ige  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1, 
jQanopical,  that  is,  tho-.e  wiiich  are 
vbid  or  voidable  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law,  such  as  consan^y'inity,  or 
relaili)n  by  bhjpd,  an  .  ajfinity,  or 
relation  by  marriage  ;  together 
with  some  bodily  infirmities.  2. 
Legal,  that  is.  snph  as  are  created 
or  enforced  by  the  municipal  laws; 
for  instance,  a  prior  marriage  ;  lu- 
nacy ;  want  of  consent  either  of 
parents  or  j^uardians ;  and  mino- 
rity. Thus,  in  the  last  mentioned 
pase,  if  a  boy  under  14,  or  a  girl 
under  12  years  of  age,  marry,  they 
may,  on  attaining  the  age  of  con- 
sent, declare  tl  e  marriage  void, 
Nvithout  any  divorce  In  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court. 

There  are  various  other  regula- 
tipng,  made  by  different  statutes, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  subjeftg  in  this  most  inipoi  tant 
state,  but  our  limits  will  i  ot  per- 
ra  t  us  to  detail  them.  Hence  we 
shail  on'y  observe,  that  several  acts 
impose  a  penally  of  lOOl.  on  cwry 
clergyman  who  raai;  ies  a  couple^ 
either  wrhout  phblicgtion  of  tlie 
b'^uns,  or  wiihout  a  licence  And, 
.if  any  wuman,  uncler  the  age  of  10 
years,  be  married  without  her  j)a- 
re:Us'  or  gua^Uaps'  con'^ent,  'the 
clergyman  performing  the  cere- 
mony is,  ,by  the  4ih  and  5th  of 
Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8.  liable  to  a 
fine,  or  fve  yevirs  imprisoi.ment ; 
and  tlie  woman's  estate  is  to  be 
enjoyed  during  her  husband's  life, 
by  the  next  heir. — Fartlicr,  no  mar- 
riage is  valid,  unless  solemnized  in 
a  cl  urch,  or  other  place  where 
banns  are  usually  published ;  ex- 
cept if  a  special  license  be  qbtaiued 
fox  tlie  purpose. 
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By  tjie  20th  Geo.  IL  e.  33, 
every  person  knowingly  offending 
and  aiding  to  the  contrary,  is  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years  ;  provided 
the  prosecution  be  commenced 
within  three  years  after  such  ille- 
gal solemnization  of  marriage. 

Marram     See  Sea-MAXWEED. 

jMARROW,  in  animal  economy, 
an  oily  matter  secreted  by  the  ar- 
teries of  the  internal  membrane, 
whicii  covers  the  bones.  Its  par- 
ticular use,  to  the  living  body,  has 
not  hitherto  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  though  it  is  probably  of 
the  same  service  to  the  bones,  as  fat 
is  to  the  soft  parts  ;  namely,  to  ren- 
der their  libres  le»s  brittle,  by  its 
lubricating  property. 

Witlj  rcgrird  to  its  medicinal  ef- 
fects, marrow  is  doubtless  more 
subtle  and  penetrating  than  any 
other  animal  fat ;  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  eaten  with  great  caution. 
As  it  is  much  relished  by  epicures, 
it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
marrow-  is  with  ditficulty  digested, 
unless  thinly  spread  on  toasted 
bread,  with  the  addition  of  salt, 
and  used  with  moderation. — We 
bciieve,  however,  that  it  might 
with  more  advantage  and  propriety 
be  employed  for  hniraents  and  oint- 
ments prepared  for  immediate  ap- 
plication ;  because  it  wih,  in  this 
respeft,  be  found  superior  to  hog's- 
lard,  though  it  more  speedily  turns 
rancid. 

MARSH,  signifies  a  trad  of 
ground  partly  covered  with  water, 
yet  so  as  to  permt  grass  or  other 
vegetables  to  rise  above  its  surface: 
these,  while  gradually  decaying, 
occasion  putrid  exhalations,  which 
are  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  mankind. 

Marsh-lands  are  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  which, 

in 
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in  sut  h  paslnrrs,  fiitten  speedily : 
j>ay,  it  is  by  some  ■writ'^rs,  though 
we  believe,  enonconsly  asserted, 
tbat  sht^ep  feeding  on  them,   ate 
preserved  from  the  rot.     Without 
attempting  to  decide  this  question, 
we  shall  observe  that  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  raise  a  bank,  and  plant  it 
with  trees,  if  possible,  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh,  either  cro.sswise,  or 
in  a  semi-circle  :  they  would  aflbrd 
a  shelter  for  the  cattle,  and  in  a 
few  years  repay  the  ex  pence  of 
forming  the  plantation.    If  the  soil 
be  situated  near  the  sea,  it  ^^  ill  also 
be  requisite  to  form  por.d.s  or  re- 
servoirs for  the  reception  of  the 
rain,  in  order  tliat  the  sheep,  &c. 
may  at  all  times  be  fuHiished  with 
sweet  water.     Such  fence  or  trees 
will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  in- 
tercept the  sea-breezes,  wliich  often 
nip  the  tops  of  the  grass,  if  unshel- 
tered from  their  influence. 
■  In  order  to  convert  a  marsh  into 
firm  0''  arable  land,  it  should  first 
be  dt-aihed,  in  the  manner  described 
in  p.  162  and  foil,  of  our  2d  vol. 
Its  various  paits  ought  next  to  be 
wholly  changed  :    1.  By  frequent 
ploughing,   harrowing,  and  burn- 
ing ;  2.  By  tile  addition  of  niarle, 
clay,  gravel,  or  other  heavy  sub- 
stances ;  3.  By  such  matters  as  aft 
chemically  upon  the  soil,  and  bring 
its  latent  principles  into  a6tion ;  for 
instance,  lime,  chalk,  alkaline  salts. 
Sec.  ;  4.  By  spreading  those  ma- 
nures vhieh  have  a  large  propor- 
tion 'of  fat,  or  mucila^- ;  such  as 
putrid  fish,  sea-weed,  stable-dung, 
&e. ;   because  marsh-lands  rarely 
contain    any    animal    substances/ 
which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
chief  constituent  parts, of  a  rich  soil. 
— Lastly,   by   Compression,  either 
by  the  treading  of  cattle,  or  by.  the 
use  of  rolling-carts,   and  similar 
heavy  impldrnfents.-  "■*■  - 
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In  the  Transaftions  of  thd 
"  American  Philosophical  Society," 
we  meet  witli  an  ingenious  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of 
flat  and  marshy  situations;  toge- 
t!)er  with  diredions  for  obviating 
or  corre<5ling  their  efFe6ts,  by  Mr. 
William  Currie.  His  plan  aims 
at  introducing  and  increasing  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  gas  in  the 
super-incumbent  atmosphere,  and 
preventing  its  future  obstruftion, 
by  cutting  off  or  diminishing  the 
sources  of  putrefaftion.  He  pro- 
poses to  efte6t  this  obje6t,  by  carry- 
ing off  the  stagnant  waters  through 
di-ains,  or  trenches ;  and,  where 
the  soil  will  not  admit  of  these,  by 
the  aid  of  wells.  With  the  same 
intention,  all  dead  weeds,  grass, 
and  wood,  are  to  be  burned ;  all 
flats,  sinks,  or  hollows,  filled  up 
witji  sand,  clay,  or  lime ;  and  these 
should  be  adorned  with  vigorous 
plants  and  grasses,  particularly  such 
as  flourish  late  in  the  season ;  be- 
cause vegetables,  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  light,  decora- 
pose  the  water  imbibed  from  the 
earth,  and  thus  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere with  oxygen,  or  pure 
vital  air. 

Where  marshy  situations  are  too 
extensive  to  render  them  complete- 
ly dry,  tliey  ought  to  be  constantly 
flooded,  by  means  of  dams  and 
sluices,  to  prevent  the  effefts  of 
putrefatlion.  —  Lastly,  to  obviate 
still  farther  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  residing  near  marshes 
or  mill-ponds,  it  will  be  useful  to 
plant  between  those  waters  and  the 
dwelling-house,  rows  of  such  trees 
as  vegetate  rapidly,  and  retain  their 
verdure  to  a  late  period  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  humid  vapours  may  be 
intercepted,  while  such  vegetables 
famish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen 
to  tlie  atruosphere. 
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Marsh-Cleaver.    See  Trefoil 

iJuCKEEAM. 

MARSH-LOCKS,  the  Purple, 
or  Marsh  CiNauEFoiL,  Comariim 
palnstre,  L.  an  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  muddy  and 
putrid  marshes  5  flowering  in  the 
months  of  June  or  July;  and  pro- 
ducing red  berries  in  autumn. — 
The  whole  plant  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  tanning  calf-skins. — 
The  Irish,  who  dispose  of  milk  in 
the  streets,  rub  the  inside  of  their 
pails  with  this  herb ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  milk  appears 
lo  be  thicker  and  richer.  —  The 
r6ots  of  the  marsh-locks  produce 
in  dyeing  an  indifferent  red  colour. 
'-—Goats  cat  the  phut,  but  it  is  not 
relished  by  either  cows  or  sheep, 
and  totally  refused  by  horses  and 
hogs. 

MARSH -MALLOW,  or  Al- 
thaea ojffitinalis,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  salt- 
marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  j 
lioNvering  in  the  month  of  August. 

Tliis  useful  plant  may  be  easily 
propagated,  either  by  parting  the 
roots  in  autumn,  when  the  stalks 
decay  ;  or  by  sowing  the  seeHs  in 
the  spring.  It  delights  in  a  moist 
soil,  where  it  wiil  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size;  and  thrives  well, 
when  transplanted,  in  any  soil  or 
situation, — Bees  are  remarkably 
fond  of  its  melliferous  flowers. 

Every  part  of  the  Marsh-mallow, 
and  especially  the  root,  on  boiling 
it,  yields  a  copious  mucilage  ;  on 
account  of  which,  it  is  frequently 
employed  in  emollient  cataplasms, 
and  by  way  of  itifusion.  In  humid 
astlima,  hoarseness,dysenteries,  and 
likewise  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  it  is  of  eminent  ser- 
vice ;  as,  by  lubricating  and  re- 
laxing the  vessels,  it  procures  a 
more  easy  passage  to  the  stagnant 
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fluids.  It  is  with  equal  advantage 
applied  externally,  for  softening 
and  maturating  hard  tumors  ;  and, 
when  che\'ved,  it  is  said  to  afford 
relief  in  difficult  teething. — ^I'he 
St/rup  of  Marsh-mallows,  sold  in 
the  shops,  is  prepared  from  the 
roots,  and  chiefly  used  for  sweet- 
ening emollient  deco6l:ions. 

MARSH  -  MARIGOLD,  or 
Meadow-bouts;  Caltha  pahis- 
tris,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  thriving  in  moist  meadows, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers :  it: 
flowers  in  the  moutlis  of  April  and 
May. 

This  hardy  vegetable  preserves 
its  verdure  daring  the  winter  : 
hence,  its  cultivation  has  been  re- 
commended by  Du  Ham  EL,  as  an 
excellent  winter  pasture  for  cattle. 
— It  may  be  easily  propagated 
either  by  parting  the  roots  in  au- 
tumn, or  by  sowing  its  seeds  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer :  it 
requires  a  humid  soil,  and  a  shady 
situation.  When  gathered  before 
they  expand,  the  flowers,  if  pre- 
served in  vinegar  with  the  addi- 
tion of  salt,  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  capers.  The  juice  of 
the  petals,  boiled  with  a  little  alum, 
communicates  to  paper  a  yellow 
colour ;  and  it  may  likewise  be 
employed  in  the  spring,  for  impart- 
ing a  similar  tinge  to  butter. — Al- 
though Boer  ha  AVE  informs  us 
that  tows  will  not  touch  this  plant, 
unless  impelled  by  hunger,  when 
it  produces  a  fatal  inflammation  j 
yet  we  believe  with  Du  Hamel 
and  Bechstei.v,  tliat  cattle  may 
eat  it  with  safety  ;  as  tliey  instinc- 
tively devour  its  bitter  leaves. — 
Goats  and  sheep  also  relish  the 
Marsh-marigold  J  but  ho^'ses  and 
swine  refuse  it. 

Marsh-Trefoil.     SeeTrefoiJ 

BvCiiBEAK. 

MARTIN^ 
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MARTIN,  or  Uirundo  urlica, 
L.  a  well  known  bird  of  passage, 
which  makes  its  annual  appearance 
in  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther.— See  Swallow. 

MARTIN,  the  Common,  or 
Mustela  foitia,  L.  an  animal  of 
prey,  which  inhabits  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and 
lively  quadruped,  its  motions  being 
exceedingly  nimble.  The  female 
breeds  in  hollow  trees,  and  pro- 
duces, while  young,  three  or  four ; 
but,  when  several  years  old,  fre- 
quently six  or  seven  martins  at  a 
litter;  which,  in  winter,  have 
sometimes  been  found  deposited  in 
the  nests  of  magpies. 

These  animals  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  in  farm- 
yards. With  a  view  to  obtain 
access  to  pigeon-houses,  or  ben- 
roosts,  they  climb  rough  walls 
with  facility.  As  they  are  re- 
markably fond  of  honey  and  hemp- 
.seed,  they  might  be  thus  easily  en- 
trapi^ed  : — theu"  skin  and  excre- 
ments emit  a  musky  odour. 

Martins  are  tamed  with  great 
difficulty,  never  lorming  any  at- 
tachment, so  that  they  must  al- 
ways be  chained.  Nevertheless, 
il'  properly  secured,  they  are  very 
useful  in  farm-yards,  for  destroy- 
ing rats,  mice,  &c. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  a 
better  method  of  extejminating 
these  depredators,  than  by  srao- 
theiing  them  in  their  recesses  with 
the  smoke  of  sulphur. 

The  skins  of  the  Russian  mar- 
tins, furnish  a  beautiful  fur:  when 
imported,  they  pay  a  duty  of  3l, 
and  6'd,  per  timber  of  40  skins  : 
the  sum  of  l2s.  I|d,  is  also  pay- 
^•ble  for  every  120  tails  passing 
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through  tlie  custom-house.  In  a  v&vr 
or  undressed  state. 

MARYGOLD,  theTRiFinBuR, 
Tkifid  Double-tooth,  Water- 
hem?,  or  Hemp-agkimony  5  JBi- 
dens  triparlita,  L,  an  indigenous 
annual  plant,  grf)wing  in  marshy 
and  watery  places,  and  flowering 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember.— DAMBOUKNEYand  otlier 
writers  inform  us,  that  botli  the 
fresh  and  dried  herb  imparts  to 
wool,  with  the  addition  of  alum, 
a  very  bright  yellow  colour  :  th'e 
yarn  or  cloth,  however,  should  be 
washed  and  dried  before  it  is  irn- 
mersed  in  the  dyeing  liquor,  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  boiled  for  two 
hours;  and,  in  order  to  extraft 
more  effeftually  the  colouring  par- 
ticles, the  plant  must  be  cut  ih 
small  pieces,  put  in  the  vessel,  Di 
alternate  layers  with  the  substances 
to  be  tinged,  and  properly  agitated. 

There  is  another  species,  namely, 
the  Bidcns  cernua,  or  Nodding 
Marygold,  which  is  possessed  of 
similar  properties. 

Marygold  the  Corn.  See 
Great  White  Ox-eye. 

IMASH,  a  drink  given  to  horse?. 
— It  is  prepared  by  infuMug  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt  in  a  sutficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  then 
agitating  the  liquor,  till  it  acquires 
a  sweet  taste,  and  when  lukewarm, 
administering  it  to  tlie  animal. 

1  his  preparation  is  used  general- 
ly after  a  i)urge,  in  order  lo  pro- 
mote its  0})eration  ;  and,  after  hard 
work ;  or,  as  a  substitute  for  drink, 
when  a  horse  labours  under  de- 
pressing sickness. 

MASTERW^ORT,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Imperatoria  Ostruthivm, 
L.  is  an  indigenous,  perennial 
plant  growing  in  damp  meadows, 
and  flowering  in  the  month  of 
June.     It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 

on 
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on  account  of  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  propagated 
cither  by  sowing  its  seed,  or  by 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 

Masterwort  produces  a  warm 
and  aromatic  root,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  the  dropsy ;  as 
well  2s  in  debility  of  the  stomach 
artd  bowels.  An  infusion  of  it  iu 
■Wine  is  said  to  have  cured  quartan 
agues,  after  the  bark  had  failed.— 
When  chewed,  it  produces  a  co- 
pious flow  of  saliva,  excites  a  heat- 
ing but  agreeable  sensation  in  the 
gums  ;  and  frequently  affords  re- 
lief in  the  rheumatic  tooth-ach. — 
Hoffman  asserts,  that  the  roots 
of  this  vegetable  are  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  flatulencies,  and  the  painful 
colics  thence  arising:  when  dried 
and  pulverized,  they  have  sometimes 
afforded  relief  in  asthmatic  cases, 
and  disorders  of  the  head. — Boiled 
in  a  recent  statp  with  lard,  they 
form  an  ointment,  that  is  reputed 
to  be  of  considerable  efficacy  in  re- 
moving ring- worms. — According 
to  Bautsch,  it  has  also  been  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  tanning. 

MASTIC,  or  Mastich,  the  Sy- 
kiAN  Herb,  or  Marum  Gkrman- 
Uer,  Teucrium  Marum,  L.  a  na- 
tive of  warm  climates,  and  which 
we  have  incidentally  mentioned, 
p.  369  of  our  second  volume.  Its 
leaves,  distilled  with  water,  yield 
a  very  acrid  and  penetrating  essen- 
tial oil,  which  resembles  that  ob- 
tained from  scurvy-grass.  And, 
though  tlie  plant  is  at  present 
chiefly  employed  as  a  cephalic, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
possesses  very  powerful  diuretic 
and  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Hence, 
Dr.  Gleditsch  strongly  recom- 
mends an  infusion  of  the  leaves  in 
wine  properly  digested,  or  a  tinc- 
ture prepared  in  proof-spirit,  in 
<3isea3ei    ^arising  from   relaxation 
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of  the  solids,  or  a  redundancy  of 
viscid  humours,  such  as  lethar- 
gy, humid  asthma,  obstru6lions  of 
the  intestines,  green  sickness, 
swelling  of  the  limbs,  and  the  tru© 
scurvy.  Being,  however,  an  ac- 
tive medicine,  the  doses  ought  at 
first  to  be  small,  and  but  gradually- 
increased  ;  for  instance,  from  one 
to  three  table-spoonfuls  of  the  vin- 
ous infusion  ;  or  an  equal  number 
of  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  spirituous 
tindure  should  be  taken,  three  or 
four  times  in  a  day. 

MASTICATION,  the  ad  of 
chewing  or  grinding  the  solid  parts 
of  food  between  the  teeth,  by  the 
united  motion  of  tlie  jaws,  tongue, 
and  lips ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  mixed 
with  the  saliva,  and  thus  adapted 
for  deglutition,  as  well  as  a  more 
easy  digestion. 

This  process  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  so  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  individual,  that  those 
\Vho  are  unfortunately  deprived  of 
their  teetli,  seldom  enjoy  a  good 
state  of  health.  Being  unable  to 
masticate  solid  food,  tliey  have  re- 
course to  rich  soups,  broths,  jellies, 
&c.  all  of  which  require  not  only 
vigorous  organs  of  digestion,  but 
likewise  a  proper  share  of  exercise : 
both  conditions  rarely  concur  ia 
favour  of  the  aged  or  decrepid,  so 
that  their  fluids  become  gradually 
tainted  with  an  unnatural  acrimony;, 
a  disposition  to  a  full  habit  or  ple- 
thora is  often  induced ;  or  t'ie  con- 
stitution is  otherwise  impaired. — . 
Hence  also  the  absurdity  of  suffer- 
ing nurses  (who  are  perhaps  the. 
masked  vidims  of  disease)  to  chew- 
the  victuals  of  healthy  and  uncon- 
taminated  infants. — It  is  equally* 
pernicious  to  swallow  solid  food  at 
meals,  in  so  expeditious  a  manner, 
as  to  allow  notime'for  proper  mas- 
tication. 
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tication.  Many  persons  thus  igno- 
rantly  lay  the  foundation  of  a  foal 
and  disordered  stomach ;  the  con- 
quences  of  which  are,  frequent 
erufta^ons,  flatulency,  colic,  &c. 
Every  particle  of  animal  or  vege- 
table aliment  which  is  eaten  in  an 
unmasticated  state,  requires  at 
least  dauhl-e  efforts  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  is  not  productive  of 
Aa/fthe  nutriment  which  it  would 
otherwise  afford.  Daily  experience 
iimply  corroborates  this  assertion, 
especially  in  the  articles  of  boiled 
animal  food,  carrots,  cucumbers, 
&c.  if  hastily  consumed. — Lastly, 
there  is  a  degree  of  brutality  in 
fast  eating,  which  is  highly  repre- 
hensible; besides,  the  injury  thus 
occasioned  to  tlie  individual  cannot 
be  easily  repaired. 

MASTICH,  a  resinous  substance 
exuding  from  the  mastich-tree,  or 
Pistacia  lentiscus,  L,  a  native  of  the 
•outhern  parts  of  Europe.  Tlie  best 
is  imported  from  Chios,  in  the  Le- 
vant, in  small  transparent  grains, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  an  agree- 
able smell,  when  heated  over  the 
iire. 

This  resin  is  recommended  in 
obstinate  coughs  ;  dysenteries  ; 
"weakness  of  the  stomach  ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  fibres.  For  such  purposes,  it 
is  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses 
of  thirty  or  forty  drops  diluted 
with  water,  every  three  hours,  or 
oftener. 

MASTICOT,  or  Yellow  Lead, 
is  tlie  calx  or  ashes  of  lead,  obtain- 
ed by^low  calcination,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  metal  ac- 
quires a  lighter  or  deeper  yellow 
colour,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
painters ;  but  is  also  employed  me- 
dicinally, as  a  dr)'ine  powder,  in  the 
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composition  of  ointments  orplas-* 
ters. — See  Lead. 

MASTIFF,  CanisviUntinix,  v. 
catenarius,  L.  a  valuable  species  of 
the  dog-kind. 

This  bold  animal  is  alike  re- 
markable for  his  loud  voice  in  bark- 
ing, his  extraordinary  sfze,  and 
surprizing  strength.  So  great  in- 
deed is  their  courage  and  muscular 
power,  that  three  of  these  quadra- 
peds  are  more  tlian  adequate  to 
cope  with  a  lion. 

The  mastitf  is  particularly  va- 
luable as  a  vigilant  house-dog,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
species  of  useful  creatures  has, 
within  a  few  y  ars,  rapidly  declined 
in  numbers. — Foj:  the  most  proper 
method  of  managing  dogs,  in  gene- 
ral, the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
article. 

MATCHING,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring vessels  for  the  preservation 
of  wines,  cyder,  or  similar  liquors, 
from  becoraiug  sour.  It  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner  :  Let  any 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  riaelted  in  au 
iron  ladle ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  li- 
quefied, slips  of  coarse  linen  cloth 
are  to  be  dipped  in  it ;  which,  when 
taken  out  and  cooled,  are  called 
matches.  One  of  these  slips  is  now 
to  be  lighted,  and  suspended  in  the 
bung-hole  of  a  cask,  which  ought 
to  be  slightly  stopped,  till  the  matck 
is  consumed  ;  when  the  hole  may 
be  closed,  and  the  vessel  be  suffer- 
ed to  stand  for  one  or  two  hours. 
On  opening  the  bung-hole,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  .sulphur  has  com-» 
municated  to  the  whole  cask  a  very 
pungent,  though  suffocating  and 
acid,  odour. 

The  vessel  may  next  be  filled 
with  small  wine,  newly  fermented  j 
and,  on  carefully  closing  it,  tlie 
liquor  will  speedily  clarity.  This 
caetliod  is  very  corumonly  practised 
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th  different  parts  of  England,  and 
.  is  said  to  be  very  useful ;  as  many 
poor  wines  may  tlius  be  preserved 
potable  for  a  considerable  time. 
We  doiibt,  however,  its  salubrity ; 
and  conceive  that  other  articles 
might  be  advantageously  employed 
instead  of  the  pernicious  fumes  of 
sulphur,  which  render  both  wine 
and  cyder  alike  unwholesome,  espe- 
cially for  persons  atFeded  with  dis- 
eases of  the  breast  or  lungs. 

MaTGRASS.      SeeMATWEED. 

Mathen.  See  Fetid  Chamo- 
mile. 

MATLOCK  WATEkS,  are  those 
mineral  springs  which  issue  from 
the  limestone-hill  or  rock,  on  wkich 
the  village  of  Matlock,  in  Derby- 
shire, is  situated,  Tliey  are  remark- 
able for  their  purity  5  and  are  both 
cold  and  tepid :  the  latter  flow 
abundantly,  and  are  partly  colled- 
ed  into  baths  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses.    , 

The  sensible  (jualities  of  the  Mat- 
lock waters  vary  but  little  from 
those  of  good  spring  water,  which 
they  greatly  resemble  in  taiite;  be- 
ing perfedly  clear  ;  divested  of  all 
acidulous  flavour :  and  exhaling  no 
ateam,  Unless  during  very  cold  or 
frosty  weather. 

These  springs  maybe  advantage- 
ously used  in  all  cases,  where  pure 
diluent  drink  is  necessary  3  but 
tliey  are  chiefly  re'sorted  to  for 
tepid  bathing;  and  form  a  medium 
between  the  waters  of  Buxton  or 
Bath,  and  those  of  the  sea,  for 
which  last  they  may  be  beneficially 
substituted  by  invalids.  Their  tem- 
perature exceeds  that  of  the  cold ' 
bath  only  in  a  few  degrees ;  and, 
as  the  Matlock  waters  produce  a 
very  slight  shock,  on  immersion, 
they  are  particularly  calculated  for 
those  persons  whose  delicate  or 
Veakly  frames  are  unable  to  gup- 
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port  the  sudden  offeQis  of  the  usu^l 

cold  bath.  --..,.> 

Matrimony.    See  Ma^j^Va'cb. 

MATWEED,  the  Sea,  tlELMij, 
Sea-keed,  or  Marram,  Arundd 
arenaria,  L.  dn  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  only  on  tlie 
driest  sandy  shores,  and  flowering 
in  the  month  of  June  or  July. 
This  useful  reed  prevents  thd  wlikl 
from  dispersing  the  sand  over  the 
contiguous  fields,  \^liich,  by  rie- 
gle6tihg  its  propagation  by  seed^ 
are  not  unfrequently  rendered  iise- 
less.  The  Dutch  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth wisely  prohibited  tlie  ex- 
tirpation of  this  beneficial  vegeta- 
ble. It  is  at  present  cultivated  on 
the  Norfolk  coast,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  the  sea  : 
the  inhabitants  of  Newborough,  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  manufacture 
it  into  mats  and  ropes,  whence 
they  obtain  their  chief  support. — • 
In  Denmark,  the  fibrous  roots  of 
tl)e  Sea  Matweed  are  employed  for 
making  whisk-brushes ;  and  the 
Icelanders  collect  and  dry  the  seeds  j 
from  whichj  after  reducing  them 
to  powder,  a  palatable  bread  is 
prepared,  resembliiig  in  taste  the 
meal  of  malt. 

MATWEED,  the  Small, 
Heath-mat  WEEb,orMAT-GR  ass, 
A^ardus  stritiM,  L,  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  moist 
heaths  and  marshes;  flowering 
from  June  to  August. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  goats,  but  disliked 
by  cows  and  sheep. 

This  species  is  of'ten  a  trouble- 
some weed,  as  well  on  arable 
lands  CVS  oh  pastures,  where  it  af- 
fords but  coarse  food  to  eattle :  as 
it,  however,  forms  large  and  thick 
tufts,  which  resist  the  a<ilion  of  the 
scythe,  it  may  be  usefully  trans- 
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planted  to  loose  sandy  lands  :  m 
inch  situations,  its  spreading  hori- 
zontal roots  greatly  tend  to  conso- 

lidate  the  soil,  and  increase  he 
stratu.1;  of  vegetable  mould,  for  the 
reception  of  more  useful  plants.— 
Bechstein  remarks,  that  It  would 
be  advisable  to  propagate  the  Small 
Matweed  in  young  plantations  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  bleak  winds  j  on 
^count  of  the  protedion  it  might 
afford  to  tender  trees. 

Mauls.     See  Mallow. 

May,     See  Hawthorn. 

May-lily.    SeeLiLY-oF-THE- 

f ALLEY. 
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Maywbed.    See  Fetid  Chamct* 

MILE. 

MAZE,  or  Labyrinth,  in  Gar- 
dening, denotes  a  piece  of  ground, 
planted  and  arranged  in  yariou'* 
meanders,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult, after  entering  tlie  walks,  to 
find  the  leading  avenue. 

Labyrinths  contribute  equally  to 
health  and  amusement ;  and,  as 
few  persons,  possess  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  long  walks,  we  haye 
subjoined  an  outline  of  a  maze,  in 
which  simplicity  and  economy  are 
stridly  combined. 


:;:<t1  is 
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The  principal  expence  of  such  a 
maze,  will  be  the  green  hedges, 
which  ought  to  be  seven  feet  high ; 
and,  if  the  breadth  of  the  walks  be 
calculated  at  four  feet,  beside  12 
inches  for  the  room  occupied  by 
the  shrubs,  the  diameter  of  the 
whole  will  not  exceed  150  feet.  In 


the  centre  might  be  planted  a  lofty 
chesnut  or  otiier  tree,  with  spread- 
ing branches ;  or  a  circle  of  poplar- 
trees,  the  height  and  sprightlinesa 
of  which  invite  the  wanderer  to 
refresh  himself  under  their  cooling 
shade. 
it  should  be  remarked.,  that  the 
plaua 
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h\kn,  as  appears  from  the  preced- 
ing cat,  represents  only  regular 
intertwined  walks  which,  by  vari- 
ous circumvolutions,  lead  exactly 
to  the  central  spot  of  ground.  But, 
if  it  be  designed  to  establish  a  real 
labyrinth,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
hedges  ought  in  various  directions 
to  be  interrupted ;  for  instance,  at 
the  points  marked  with  the  letters 
A,  and  B,  in  order  that  those 
who  mistake  the  true  path,  might 
inadvertently  return  to  the  avenue 
whence  they  came. 

Lastly,  a  maze  should,  if  pos- 
cible,  be  so  situated,  that  it  may  be 
Viewed  from  tlie  windows  of  a 
house,  or  an  elevated  spot,  in  its 
Vicinity.  Thus,  it  will  afford  an 
interesting  speftacle  to  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  disposition  of 
mind  :  the  gay  and  cheerful  will 
delight  in  beholding  others  per- 
plexed in  the  pursuit  of  the  central 
spot;  while  the  grave  and  reliev- 
ing have  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing, as  in  a  mirror,  a  pi6tureofa6live 
life,  where  man  often  seems  to  de- 
viate from  the  true  path,  which 
nevertheless  conducts  him  the 
nearest  way  to  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney :  while  others,  though  some- 
times very  nigh  the  desired  obje6t, 
in  a  manner  blindfold  pass  by,  and 
with  every  step  advance  on  the 
contrary  road  ! 

Mazzards.  See  Common  Wild 
Cherry-tkee. 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  liquor  pre- 
pared of  honey  and  water,  with 
the  addition  of  spices. 

Various  metliods  are  praftised  in 
"the  brewing  of  mead  ;  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  essentially  dilfer  from 
each  other :  the  following  is  one 
of  the  most  approved  : — Let  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  be  well  incorpo- 
rated with  twelve  gallons  of  water, 
to  whicli  twenty  pounds  of  honey 
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are  to  be  added.  The  ingredients 
should  boil  for  the  space  of  oiig 
hour  ;  when  a  little  ginger,  cloves, 
cinnarrion,  and  mace,  together  with 
a  small  sprig  of  rosemary,  are  to  bd 
put  into  the  liquor.  As  soon  as  it 
is  cool,  a  spoonful  of  yeast  ought 
to  be  added,  and  the  mead  poured 
into  a  vessel  which  should  be  filled 
up,  while  it  ivorks.  When  the  fer- 
mentation ceases,  the  cask  ought 
to  be  closed,  and  depcJsited  for  the 
space  of  six  or  eight  months  in  at 
vault,  or  cellar,  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature, and  in  which  the  liquor 
is  ndt  liable  to  be  affeded  by  th6 
changes  of  tlie  weather.  At  thd 
end  of  that  period,  it  nlay  be  bot- 
tled, and  is  then  tit  for  use 

A  more  simple,  and,  to  some 
palates,  more  agreeable  method  is, 
to  mix  the  honey  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  to  a  quart  of  water, 
which  is  tobeboiled,  scummed,  and 
fermented  in  the  usual  marttier, 
without  the  additionof  any  aroind- 
tic  substances.  It  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  similar  manner,  and 
bottled  at  the  expiration  of  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Mead  was  formerly  the  favouritd 
liquor  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  still  retains  its 
place  at  country  feasts  in  the  west^ 
ern  parts  of  this  island ;  where 
considerable  quantities  are  breWed 
annually.  Being  an  wholesome 
and  pleasant  beverage,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  brandy,  gin,  or  other 
pernicious  spirits ;  though  it  does 
not  always  agree  with  the  bilious, 
asthmatic,  or  those  whose  breast 
and  lungs  are  in  the  least  affected. 
But,  if  it  be  kept  for  a  number  of 
years  in  proper  vessels,  and  dry 
cellars,  it  acquires  a  flavour  and 
strength  equal  to  the  best  Madeira 
or  even  Tokay  wines  :  ia  this  state, 
mead  is  a  true  medicine  to  the  aged 
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deration. 

MEADOW,  generally  signifies 

pasture,  or  grass  land,   that  is  an- 
nually mown  for  hay  ;  but  it  more 

particularly  denotes  such  trafts  of 

ground  as  are  too    low,  and  loo 

moist  for  cattle  to  graze  on  them 

during  the  winter,  witliout  injuring 

tlie  sward. 

Tlie  best  lands  for  meadow  are 

those  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity, 

so  as  to  be  irrigated  at  pleasure,  and 

which  at  the  same  time  possess  a 

tich  soil  and  moist  bottom,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 

brook,  or  small  running  stream. — 

tSee  Irrigation. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
reputed  to  possess  the  most  verdant 
pastures,  and  the  finest  natural 
grasses,  in  the  vegetable  creation  : 
these  advantages,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  meet  with  that  attention 
\vhich  they  deserve.  Lately,  in- 
deed, the  cultivation  of  grasses  has 
been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  ex- 
perimental farmers  and  freeholders  j 
but,  as  the  tenantry,  in  general,  are 
"bound  to  follow  a  certain  rotation 
of  crops,  without  having  the  power 
of  breaking  up  old  and  unproduc- 
tive meadows,  extensive  improve- 
jnents  cannot  be  expefted,  while 
jguch  limitations  prevail. — ^We  have 
tursorily  mentioned  these  obstacles 
to  national  prosperity ;  because  they 
vould  require  a  more  ample  inves- 
tigation than  is  compatible  with  our 
limits. 

The  first  requisite  towards  ob- 
taining a  good  meadow  is,  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  best  natural 

frasges,  their  peculiar  soils,  and  the 
est  mode  of  collediug  their  seeds : 
the  most  valuable  are  those  of  tlie 
Borthem  and  eastern  parts  of  Eng- 

Meadow  Fescue-grass  :  Festucapratensis, 
Meadow  Fox-tail-grass :  Alopecarus  praUnsis, 


lan^.  FuF,  as  comparatively  fe\(^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
such  seeds,  the  only  method  that 
can  be  pursued  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, appears  to  be  that  of  seleding 
those  grasses,  whicli  thrive  luxuri- 
antly on  a  similar  soil ;  and  to  gather 
tlie  ripe  seed  from  a  productive  old 
meadow. 

On  lands  intended  for  pasture, 
and  especially  for  sheep,  it  is  ad- 
visable  to  sow  ihree  kinds  of  ve- 
getables, with  a  view  to  gain  the 
advantage    of  successive  growth. 
Thus,  Mr.  Parkinson  sows  four 
bushels  of  the  seed  of  ray-grass,  or 
red  darnel   CLolium  pcrenne,  L.Jj 
lOlbs.  of  trefoil  seed  (more  properly 
common  clover,  Tr'ifoliu m  pralensep 
L.)i    and  a   similar    quantity    of 
white  clover  (T.  rcpens,  L.J   He  i^ 
is   of  opinion    that  the    ray-gras^ 
should  be  grazed  early,  while  tlic 
white  clover  is  still  concealed  in  the 
ground,  and  the  trefoil,  or  common 
clover,  Is  just  appearing  ;  that,whc.'o 
the  darnel  is  eaten  down,  the  com- 
mon clover  will  spring  up,  and  af-» 
ford  excellent  food  for  sheep ;  after 
which  the  white  clover  will  appear; 
and,  when  the  latter  is  consumed, 
tlie  ray-grass  again  grows,  and  sup- 
plies pasturage  during  tlie  winter 
months,  if  the  weather  provp  to- 
lerably   mild.     Hence    tliis  trulv" 
*'  experienced  farmer"  maintains, 
that  one-third  more  in  number  of 
sheep,  at  least,   may  be  thus  sup- 
ported than  by  any  other  method. 
In  order  to  form  a  meadow,  far 
superior  to  tlie  generality  of  artifi- 
cial pastures,  Mr.  Curtis  recom.- 
raejids  six  kinds  of  grass,  and  two 
of  clover,  to  be  sown  broad-east. 
The  seeds  are  to  be  mixed  together 
in  tlie  following  proportions,  viz. 
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"Smooth  Stalked  Meaclow-grass  -.  Poa  pratensis, 
Ronghish  M  adow-grass  :   Poa  trivialis. 
Crested  Dog's-tail-grass  :   Cynosurus  Cristatus, 
Sweet-scented  Spring-grass  :  Anthoxanihum  odoratum, 
W  )ite  or  Dutch  Clover  :   Trifntiuni  repens, 
Common  or  Red  Clover  :  TrifoUum  pratense. 
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These  are  to  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  three  bushels  of  them 
sown  on  an  acre,  in  rows,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  conveniently 
hoed ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  will  vegetate  with  greater 
luxuriance.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  or  early  in  September,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  weed  and  thin 
the  grasses  occasionally,  and  also 
to  roll  them  in  the  spring ;  an  ope- 
ration by  which  such  roots  as  may 
have  been  raised  by  the  frost,  will 
be  pressed  into  the  ground.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  meadow  fox-tail,  and  roughish 
meadow-grasses,  are  best  adapted 
to  moist  soils ;  tlie  smooth-stalked 
meadow  and  crested  dog's-tail,  to 
dry  pastures  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
meadow-fescue  and  sweet-scented 
spring-grasses  will  suit  land,  which 
is  either  moist  or  moderately  dr)'. 

If  the  soil  be  previously  cleared 
from  all  noxious  weeds  and  plants, 
the  above-specified  combination  of 
grasses  will,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  form  a  most  excellent  mea- 
dow. But,  in  case  it  be  required 
to  seed  a  piece  of  land  immediate- 
1)',  and  the  valuable  grasses  before 
nientioned  cannot  be  procured,  it 
has  been  recommended  ("  New 
Farmei's  Calendar"  p,  440,  2d 
edit.  Svo.  Symonds,  &c.  I  SOI)  to 
sow  tlie  following  seeds,  which  are 
easily  attainable;  viz.  Broad  clover 
(a  variety  of  the  common  clover), 
or  cow-gr3Bs;  white  clover,  trefoil, 
ray-grass,  and,  if  the  soil  be  suffi- 
ciently dry,  burnet.  On  clean  tilth, 
tliey  will,  in  a  few  years,  present  a 


good  meadow ;  as  the  clover  and 
ray-grass,  in  the  first  or  second 
)'^ear,  produce  an  ample  swathe  for 
mowing  :  next,  they  will  be  sue-' 
ceeded  by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  the 
white  clover  and  trefoil,  united 
with  the  natural  grasses  of  the  soil. 

Grass-seeds  ought  to  be  sown 
during  moist  weather,  either  in 
the  summer  or  in  autumn,  after 
turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other 
hoeing  crop  j  for  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prepai'e  for  them  a 
fine  and  clean  tilth.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  young  crop 
should  be  slightly  covered  with 
long  stable-dung,  old  thatch,  or 
even  sand,  earth,  or  any  other 
manure.  The  fand  ought,  like- 
wise, to  be  occasionally  cleared  of 
the  weeds,  together  with  their 
roots,  and  tlie  vacant  spots  fresh 
seeded. 

In  laying  lands  down  for  mea- 
dows, old  tiuf  must  be  uniformly 
broken  up,  by  paring  and  burning, 
when  it  is  to  be  sown  with  new 
grasses ;  but,  such  soils  as  have 
been  completely  exhausted  by  suc- 
cessive crops  of  corn,  should  first 
be  laid  dry  and  diligently  cleaned  y 
then  sown  with  proper  herbage,' 
tnp-dreised,  and  manured  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  wj)| 
recover  their  fomier  fertility. 

Lastly,  the  operation  of  rolling 
meadows  iii  the  spring,  especially 
such  as  have  beeri  irrigated,  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  The  most 
proper  time  for  this  purpose  is  die 
beginning  or  middle  of  Febiruary; 
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after  the  land  has  b^en  laid  dry  for 
a  week.  Rolling  prepares  the  grass 
for  being  cut  close  to  the  surface, 
when  mown  j  which  is  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  ioaportance ; 
because  the  ant-hills,  and  other 
little  elevations,  qre  thus  pressed 
closely  to  the  ground,  and  many 
jnconveniencies  will  be  thereby 
cffedually  removed.  '' 

MEADOW-GRASS,  or  Poa,  L. 
a  genyis  of  plants  comprising  53 
species,  l6  of  wliich  are  natives  of 
Britain  :  the  principal  of  these  are : 

1 .  The  aquatica,  or  Reed  Mea- 
dow-grass, growing  in  marshes 
a^d  on  the  bapks  of  rivers,  flower- 
ing   in  tlie  niontlis  of  July  and 
4-ugust. — This  species  is  uncom- 
monly valuahle  for  being  propagat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  brooks, 
"where  it  is  devoured  with   great 
avidity  by  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  : 
but,  as  it  is  apt  to  How  or  distend 
the  bowels  of  cattle,  when  eaten 
too  largely,  or  when  its  panicles 
»re  burnt,  these  circumstances  de- 
^rve  some  attention.     It  abounds 
particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  ris- 
ing   to    the    height   of    six    feet, 
though  usually  mo%vu  when  about 
four  feet  high  :  after  being  dried, 
it  is  bound  up  in  sheaves,  tlien 
ibrmed  into  ricks,  jA  which  it  un- 
dergoes a  slight  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, to  improve  its  sweetness  for 
provender.     In  this  state,  it  is  pro- 
vincially  called   Wiite-lead,  from 
its  ficqpiring  a  white  surface  when 
dry  :    it  is  peculiarly    useful    for 
^Iph  Qqy>'s;    but  iiorses  do  not 
yelish  it,  'vvhen  thus   prepared. — 
The  reed  r^eadow-grass  is  one  of 
those  vegetables  that  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known  and  culti- 
vated ;    as   it  likewise  affords,  if 
prpperly  dried,  an  excellent  substi- 
tute ifor  straw,  in  tli^tching. 

2f  T^e  prqlensis,  or  Smooth- 
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STALKED  Meadow-grass,  which 
grows  on  dry  banks,  and  even  on 
walls  :  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  This  plant  thrives 
better  in  dry  than  in  moist  situa- 
tions, whence  it  retains  its  verdure 
during  hot  and  dry  seasons,  longer 
than  any  other  vegetable.  Its  root . 
spreads  along  the  ground  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  couch-grass,  and  is 
nearly  as  difficult  to  eradicate  :  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  introduced 
with  great  caution,  where  the  pas- 
turage is  not  intended  to  be  per- 
manent.—  Though  eagerly  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  esteemed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  grasses  for  hay,  its  va- 
lue decreases,  as  its  quantity  every 
year  diminishes  in  dry  soils ;  and  it 
at  length  produces  very  indifferent 
crops.  This  diminution  is  occa- 
sioned by  its  roots  matting  toge- 
ther, and  exhausting  the  land  i 
which  cflfeds,  however,  may  be 
prevented  by  manuring  the  soil, 
and  are  not  so  perceptible  on  moist 
grounds,  where  the  plant  will 
flourish,  though  not  so  luxuriant- 
ly as  in  dr}'  situations. 

3.  The  annua,  Annual  Mea- 
dow-grass, or  Suffolk-grass, 
which  grows  on  pastures,  in  paths, 
gravel-walks,  and  the  borders  of 
flelds }  it  flowers  during  the  whole 
summer. — This  grass  is  devoured 
with  avidity  by  every  kind  of  cat- 
tle 3  and  as  it  abounds  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  where  the  finest  salt- 
butter  is  prepared,  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet  conceives  it  to  be  the  best 
grass  for  milch- cows. 

4.  The  trivialis,  Roughisu 
Meadow  -  grass  ;  Bird-grass  j 
Fowl-grass ;  or  Fold-meadow-grass. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  in  moors, 
moist  pastures,  and  tlie  sides  of 
hedges  ;  and  flowers  from  June 
to  September.  This  plant  is  re-: 
puted  ■  to  be  i|i  eyery  rcsped  the 
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first  of  British  grasses ;  as  the  best 
meadows  abound  with  it,  and  par- 
ticularly the  celebrated  Or  dies  ton 
AUadow,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
Aud  though  kvf  grasses  are  more 
produ(5tive,  or  better  calculated  for 
hay  or  pasturage,  than  the  rough 
meadow-grass,  yet  it  requires  a 
moist  soil,  and  a  situation  some- 
what sh  Itered,  being  liable  to  be 
injured  by  severe  cold  or  excessive 
drought.  R  is  much  relished  by 
every  kind  of  cattle. 

5.  The  compre^sa,  Flat-stalk- 
ed, orCREEPiNGMEAOovi^-GKAss: 
It  is  perennial  ;  grows  on  walls, 
house-tops,  andvery  dry  situations, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
— ^lliis species, in  theopinion  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  meadow-grasses.  Its  leaves  are 
iirm  and  succulent;  of  a  dark 
Saxon- green  colour  J  and  grow  so 
closely  together,  as  to  form  a  pile 
of  the  richest  pasture-grass.  Irs 
flower-stalks  continue  to  vegetate 
very  luxuriantly  during  the  sum- 
mer; and,  even  in  a  fading  state, 
the  leaves  retain  their  beautiful 
green  cast.  The  latter  are  much 
larger,  and  more  abundant  tlian 
those  of  the  roughish  meadow- 
grass.  Besides,  it  produces  a  fine 
turf  in  parks  and  sheep-walks, 
■while  it  renders  the  flesh  of  deer 
and  sheep,  uncommonly  tender  and 
sweet  flavoured  ;  being  a  favourite 
food  of  these  animals. 

6.  The  palmiris,  or  Marsh 
Meadow-gkass,  which  abounds 
in  marshes  and  overflowed  lands. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet ;  is  excellently  calculated 
for  laj'ing  down  spongy  or  fenny 
grounds  3  and  is  reputed  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
vegetable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy. — In  autumn,  however,  its 
leaves  Jjeconie  somewhat  prickly. 
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7.'The.maritima,  or  Sea-Mea- 
dow-grass,  which  is  frequent  oa 
the  sea  coast,  and  flowers  in  tlie 
months  of  June  and  July, — It  is 
one  of  tlie  principal  grasses  which 
grow  in  salt  marshes,  and  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  cattle. 

MEADOW  -  SAFFRON,  or 
TuBERooT,  Coichicum  autumnale, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
being  the  principal  of  three  spe- 
cies ;  growing  in  meadows ;  flower-  . 
ing  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September. 

The  flower  of  this  hardy  plant 
rises  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  its  large  leaves  appear  in  the  . 
succee'^jng  spring  :  the  former  af- 
ford  a  beautiful  variety  of  purple, 
white,  red,  rosQ-coloured,  yellow, 
StX".  with  single  and  double  flowers. 
— -This  vegetable  is  more  ornamen- 
tal than  useful ;  and,  though  it  > 
frequently  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  a  meadow,  it  is  never 
touched  by  horses. 

In  its  mcflicinal  properties,  the  . 
Meadow-Saffron  resembles  those 
of  the  Squill :  the  root  oi  the  for- 
mer has  ever  been  considered  as  an 
acrid  poison,  but  it  is  less  injurious  • 
in  autumn  than  in  the  spring ;  its 
seed  is  also  deleterious,  though  not 
mortal  to  either  manorcattle. — The 
■juice  expressed  from  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  when  rubbed  on  the 
skin  of  animals,  affords  a  very 
powerful  and  effedual  remedy 
against  vermin,  with  which  they 
are  often  infested. 

MEADOW  -  SWEET,  the  C  o  m- 

MON,      or      QUEEN-OF-THE-MEA- 

Dows,  Spircea  ulmaria,  L.  an  in-*  > 
digenous  perennial  plant,  growing   \ 
in  moist  meadows  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  ;  flowering  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July.     Its  stalk  attains 
the  height  of  four  feet ;  and   the  ; 
fragrant  flowers^  when  infused  in 
N  4  boiling 
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boiling  water,  impart  to  it  a  very 
agijeeable  otlour,  which  rises  on 
distillation :  hence  they  are  often 
cmjiloyed  by  wine-merchants,  tor 
impro\4n^  the  flavour  of  made 
■wfnes.  The  roots  are  so  power- 
fuViy  astringent,  that  calf-leather 
has  been  tanned  with  them  in  a 
fortnight.  According  to  Bryant, 
the  Snsiiians  prepare  of  these  roots 
a  <|jalatable  granulated  flour  or 
groats;  and  Olaffen  informs  us, 
that  tlw,  Icelan<lers  dye  a  durable 
black  Golowr,  by  a  decoAion  of  the 
whole  plant. — Hogs  devour  the 
roots  -v^'ith  avidity  ;  goats  and  sheep 
also  rdish  this  herb,  but  cows  and 
horses  refuse  it. 

Meal.     See  Flquh. 

Meals.     SccDinn^er. 

Mealy-tree.     SeeGuELDER- 

MEASLES,  or  Rubeola,  a  con- 
tagious disease,  accompanied  with 
inflanm)atory  fever,  sneezing,  de- 
fiiixion  of  a  thin  humour  from  the 
eyes,  and  a  dry  hoarse  coiigji. — On 
tlie  fourth  day,  or  sometimes  later, 
*maU  clustered  pimples  break  out 
oxrthcskin,  but  which  generallvdis- 
appear  in  three  or  four  days,  leav- 
ing behind  branny  or  mealy  scales. 

The  measles  bear  great  resem- 
blance to  the  small-pox;  and  like- 
wise afi'eA  a  person  once  only  dur- 
ing his  life.  The)'  are  most  fre- 
<]ilent  among  children  in  the  spring, 
but,  if  properly  managed,  seldom 
prove  fatal. 

The  disease  commences  with  a 
fit  of  shivering,  succeeded  by  in- 
tense heat,  thirst,  anxiety,  sick- 
'  ness,  and  vomiting,  which  vary  in 
different  constitutions.  The  eye- 
Yida  are  swelled ;  the  eyes  partial- 
ly inflamed,  and  weeping  ;  a  con- 
star>t  drowsiness  prevails ;  and,  on 
the  fourth  day  the  pustules  appear 
■  fif»^  Oil  the  face,  and  gradually 
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spread  over  the  whole  body.  The 
vomiting  ceases,  but  the  fever, 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
are  increased.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  the  pimples  as- 
sume a  pale  colour,  and  by  the 
ninth  or  tenth,  are  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. But,  the  fever,  and  other 
symptoms  will  not  abate  so  early, 
if  the  patient  be  not  suflficiently 
cool :  tliey  are  sometimes  succeed- 
ed by  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
looseness,  which  may  terminate  m 
death,  unless  the  strictest  attention 
be  paid  to  the  whole  state  of  the 
disorder. 

due : — As  the  measles  are  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  it  will,  in 
some  instances,  be  necessary  first 
to  bleed  the  patient,  especially  if 
the  fever  be  violent ;  though  that 
Operation  is,  in  general,  neither 
necessnry  nor  advisable. 

in  mild  cases,  it  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  keep  the  patient's  body  open, 
by  means  of  tamarinds,  manna, 
or  other  gentle  laxatives  ;  and  to 
supply  him  frequently  with  barley- 
water,  linsted-tea  sweetened  witli 
honey,  or  other  cooling  and  muci- 
laginous drinks.  Considerable  be- 
nefit will  result  from  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water  ;  and,  if  there 
be  a  disposition  to  vomit,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  the  liberal  use 
of  luke-warm  water,  or  chamomile 
tea.  The  dry  cough  "v^ill  be  greatly 
relieved  by  gentle  opiates,  if  used 
with  due  precauticni,  in  preference' 
to  the  oily  or  deniulcent  draughts 
given  on  such  occasions. 

The  most  fatal  period  of  the 
rneasles,  however,  is  at  the  crisis, 
or  turn :  should  the  fever  then  be- 
come Anolent,  and  the  patient  be  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  repeated  venesec- 
tion and  blisters.  If,  nevertheless;, 
the  disorder  af)pear  tp  afieft  the  in- 
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tenor  organs,  or  strike  inward,  the 
Imminent  danger  may  sometimes  ■ 
be  averted, by  applying  blisters  both 
to  the  arms  and  lees,  and  briskly 
rrtbbing^  the  whole  body  with  warm 
flannels. 

The  patient's  regimen,  through- 
put this  disorder,  ought  to  be- 
strlftly  cooling.  His  food  should 
be  light,  a«d  the  drink  mny  consist 
of '  barley-water,  -balm-tea,  infu- 
sions of  linsef^d,  or  ot  er  diluent 
liquids.,  sweetened  with  a  little  ho- 
ney. Wheu  the  malignity  of  the 
disorder  is  subdued,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  a  few  gentle.' 
LTxatives  ;  and,  if  it  be  attended 
with  a  debilitating  diarrhoea,  this 
may  be  mitigated  by  taking  a  few' 
grains  of  rhubarb  every  morning-, 
and  gentle  opiates  every  night. 
The  diet  should  uniformly  be  light, 
though  nourishing  5  and  the  patient 
u'ill  also  derive  great  benefit  from 
fi^qnent  exercise  in  the  country 
air.         -       .   ,.. 

MEASURE,,  in  a  legal  and  com- 
rfiet-cial  sense,  denotes  a  certain 
proportion  or  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity, whether  dry  or  liquid,  that 
is  bought,  sold,  valued,  &e. 

Measures  vary  according  to  the 
different  kinds  and  dimensions  of 
the  respe&ive  articles.  Hence  they 
are,  in  general,  either  longitudinal, 
Avhich  relate  to  lengths  ;  or  cubi- 
cal', that  is,  solid  measures,  for  bo- 
dies and  their  capacities.  Of  both 
we  shall  give  a  concise  account ,-  as 
our  -v^'ork  would  otherwise  be  in- 
complete. 

I.  Long  Measure. 

The  smallest  nominal  part  of  the 
Fnglish  long  measure,  is  an  inch, 
■which  is  composed  of  three  barley- 
corns, being  the  largest  and  tinest 
that  can  be  selet:ted  from  the  ear. 
Three  inches   form   a  palm  ;    an 

f<ju^  numbey  of  palics  make  a 
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span  ;  1 1  span,  a  foot ;  1^  foot,'  a 
cubit  5  2  Cubits  a  yardf  "if  of  «' ~ 
yard  make  a  pace  (consisting  of 
two  steps)  ;  1  f  of  a  pace,  a  fathom  j " 
2^  fathoms  form  a  pole;  40  poles,- 
a  furlong;  and  8  furlongs  are  com- 
puted to  a  mile.  - 

II.  Measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
articles. 

1.  For  Corn.      The    standard 
measure  for  salt,  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  other  dry  commodities,  is  the  • 
Winchester  gallon,  which  contains 

eight  pints,  or  272{-  cabi'.  inches  : 

2-galk)ns  make  a  peck  ;  4  pecks  a 
bushel  ;  and  8  bushels  a  quarter. 
Four  quarters  of  corn  are  computed  ' 
to  a  chaldron  ;    five   quarters  to  a  • 
wey,  or  load  ;    and  ten  quarters  to 
a  ton. 

2.  For  Coal.      In  measuring 
sea-coal,  five  pecks  make  a  bushel ;  ' 
(>  bushels,  a  quarter ;  4  quarters,  a 
chaldron ;    and   21    chaldrons  are 
corajjuted  to  a  score. 

III.  Liquid  Measure. 

The  English  liquid  measures 
wece  originally  established  on  the 
basis  of  IVoy-weight :  it  having 
been  ena6ted  by  several  statutes, 
that  eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat 
(tl.e  grains  of  which  have  been  se- 
l(rcted  from  the  middle  of  the  car, 
and  well  dried,)  should  weigh  a 
gallon  of  ivine  measure;  and  that 
the  divisions  and  subiUvisions  of 
the  latter  should  form  the  decreas- 
ing smaller  proportions.  It  was  far- 
ther provided,  that  one  liquid  mea- 
sure was  to  be  unitbrmly  adopted 
throughout  the  kingdom,  Cus-  ' 
torn,  however,  has  prevailed,  and 
a  new  weight,  namely,  Avoikdu-  • 
p-ois  (which  see),  was  introduced; 
so  that  a  second  standard  gallon 
has  been  adjusted  to  the  old  one, 
which  it  exceeds  in  the  same  pro« 
portion  as  tiic  avoirdupois  does  the 
troy  weight.     From  tliis  standard, 

two 
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twodiffercntraeasures  are  regulated 
fur  ale  aud  beer,  which  we  have 
already   slated  under  the   articles 

FlKKlN,BARaEL,HoGSHEAB,  Sec. 

The  old  standard  measure  (being 
kept  under  seal  at  the  Guildhall, 
London)  is  employed  for  wine, 
spirits,  &rc.  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  : — 28|-  solid 
inches  form  one,  pint  (wine  mea- 
sure) J — 8  pints  ma  ■;e  a  gallon  ; — 
I8galions,arundlet; — l|rundlets, 
a  barrel ; — Ij  barrels  a  tierce  ; — 
1 J  tierces,  a  hogshead  j — \\  hogs- 
bead,  a  puncheon  ; — 1  {-  puncheons, 
a  butt,  or  pipe ; — and  2  pipes,  a 
tun. 

These  are  the  chief  measures  at 
p-esent  employed  ;  a  knowledge  of 
^\  hich  is  very  useful,  and  necessary, 
to  prevent  imposition.  Fur  this  pur- 
pose, standard  measures  are  kept 
in  various  parts  of  England,  in  con- 
formity to  which  all  others  are  di- 
dire^led  to  be  made  ;  so  tliat,  if 
apy  one  be  accidentally  lost,  it  may 
lie  easily  restored  ;  or  correded,  if 
it  be  inaccurate. 

MEAT,  a  general  appellation  for 
the  flesh  (if  animals  wlu-n  prepared 
for  food. — ^As  we  have  already, 
under  the  article  Flesh-meat, 
given  the  most.  efFedual  methods 
of  preserving  it  in  a  fresh  state 
during  the  summer  months,  and 
as  we  specify  the  simplest  and  beat 
modes  of  pickling  it  under  the 
lieads  of  Beef  and  Pickle,  we 
.^ball  at  present  briefly  state  the 
treatment  proper  to  be  followed, 
ia  case  any  putrid  meat  has  been 
aociden tally  eaten. 

As  soon  as  this  unpleasant  cir^ 
cumslance  is  apprehended,  or  dis- 
C(.ve:ed,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
tirst  place  to  take  a  brisk  emetic  j 
theoperatien  of  which  oug  t  to  be 
j)ronioted  by  strong  thaniomile 
tea ;  that  of  itseif  is  an  excellent 
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antiseptic.  Tlie  patient  should, 
next,  drink  liberally  of  the  vege- 
table acids  5  and  avoid  eating  or 
drinking  any  matter  that  may  tend  • 
to  press  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, till  the  latter  t)e  restored  to 
their  natural  tone  and  energy. 

MEDICINE,  is  the  art  of  pre- 
venting, curing,  or  alleviating  those 
diseases,  with  which  mankind  are 
afflicted. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  lost 
in  tlie  remotest  antiquity  ;  and  the 
researches  of  the  most,  acute  anti-  . 
quaries,  to  ascertain  the  first  in-  - 
ventor,  have  hitherto  proved  abor- 
tive. It  would  be  foreigii  to  our 
plan,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
this  subje6t ;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  our  attention  to  the  c^jccis 
of  medicines  on  the  human  boJy, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Physician,  under  which  \ve  pro- 
pose to  qoramunicate  a  few  hmts, 
respefting  tlie  nature  and  prattice 
of  the  healing  art. 

The  operation  of  medicines  on 
the  human  body  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes;  several  eminent 
physicians  of  the  17th  and  the  IStii 
century  a.>.cribing  their  efteds  to 
mechanism.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  strongly  opposed, 
and,  though  the  theory  of  chemical 
decomposilion  which  now  prevails 
among  the  medical  philosophers  of 
France  and  Germany,  is  more  pLsvi- 
sible,and  in  many  instances  strong- 
ly corroborated  by  facts,  yet  this, 
like  all  other  conjectures  tending 
to  account  for  tlie  hidden  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  dofts  not  deserve 
the  name  oi  atkeory. 

When  judiciously  administered, 
medicines  are,  doubtless,  very  be-  , 
ncficial  3  but,  if  they  be  given  or 
piescriied  at  random  (which  is  but 
too  often  the  case  widi  those  regu- 
lar and  irregular  praditioners  who 
degrade 
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■degrade  an  honourable  profession 
to  a  trade) )  they  seldom  fail  to  be 
produdive  of  injury  : — instead,  of 
affording  relief,  they  aggravate  the 
complaint,  and  not  uafrequently 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  disease. 

Particular  constitutions  require  a 
peculiar  treatment ;  and,  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  this  import- 
ant circumstance,  there  would  be 
less  occasion  for  employing  drugs. 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  no  substances  but  such  as  con- 
tain alimentary  matter,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
bpdy,  in  a  healtky  condition :  hence, 
by  analogous  reasoning,  no  drugs 
whatever,  if  devoid  of  nutritious 
properties,  can  be  perfedly  harm- 
less, in  a  diseased  state.  — ^  See 
Quackery. 

MEDICK,  or  Medicago,  L.    a 
gpnus  of  perennial  plants,  compris- 
ing twelve  species  5   the  principal 
of  wiiich  are  the  following  : 
.  1.  The  saliva.     See  IjUCern. 

2.  Thefakala,  Yellow  Me- 
DicK,  or  BuTTER-jAGS  ;  growing 
\vild  in  sandy  pastures  and  corn- 
ftelds ;  flowering  in  the  monLli  of 
July. 

This  bushy  plant,  if  its  stalks  be 
properly  supported,  attains  a  height 
of  four  feet ;  it  may  be  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  in  hot,  dry,  bar- 
ren, and  sandy  situations,  where  it 
produces  excellent  hay.  Its  cul- 
ture deserves  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  as  it  requires  but  an  in- 
different soil ;  withstands  the  se- 
verity of  winters  better  than  In- 
cern  ;  and  is  eaten  eagerly  by 
cattle,  especially  by  horses,  though 
its  stalks  are  hard  and  woody. 

3.  The  lupuiuia,  Trefoil  Me- 
DiGK,  or  Mehlot  Trefoil  ; 
which  grows  in  corn-fields,  mea- 
dows and  pastures ;  it  fiowers  from 
the  ipputh  of  May  till  August.—^ 
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This  species  is  cultivated  in  the 
countyof  Norfolk,  under  the  name 
of  Nonsuch,  and  is  usually  sown 
together  with  ray-grass  ;  whence, 
the  crops  are  denominated  black 
and  white  Nonsuch. — ^I'he  trefoil 
medick  thrives  best  in  a  loamy  and 
swampy  soil  : — goats,  cows,  horses 
and  sheep  eat  botli  species  of  this 
plant  j  though  the  latter  is  less 
grateful  to  these  animals,  than  ilie 
former. 

MEDLAR-TREE,  the  Common, 
or  Mespiius  germanica,  L.  a  native 
of  Britain,  growing  in  hedges,  and 
flowering  in  the  month  of  May. 

This  hardy  shrub  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  eittier  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit,  ioY  standards,  or  as  espahers. 
It  will  thrive  in  any  common  soil, 
or  situation,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  seeds,  which  l.e 
two  years  under  ground  before 
they  vegetate ;  or  by  gralting,  or 
inoculating  it  on  hawthorn  or  crab- 
tree  stocks. — When  designed  for 
fruit-trees,  they  may  be  trained  as 
dwarfs,  for  standards,  or  for  espa- 
liers :  in  either  case,  they  are  ma- 
naged in  a  manner  similar  to  apple 
or  pear  trees. 

Giaftlng,  or  budding,  is  the  best 
-and  most  certain  method  of  culti- 
vating the  different  sorts  of  tlie 
medlar,  so  as  lo  continue  their  spe- 
cies: after  pruning  their  hrst  shoots 
from  the  graft,  or  bud,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  force  out  a  proper 
supply  of  wood  for  raising  a  head  3 
then  to  train  tlie  branches  chiefly 
at  full  length,  and  to  sutfcr  the 
standards  spontaneously  to  expand. 

Medlars  possess  a  subacid,  vi- 
nous flavour,  which  to  many  pa- 
lates is  very  agreeable  j  thoui^h  dis- 
liked by  others :  while  htm  and 
sound,  they  are  of  a  remarkaby 
austereand  rcpugnanttaste,  which, 
however,   is  completely  changed, 

when 
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•when  tbcT  begin  in  a  manner  to 
uritlerco  the  putrefattive  ferment- 
ation, so  as  to  become  soft  and 
raellow. — AH  the  species  of  this 
frnit  ripen  about  the  latter  end  of 
October,  or  b<»ginning  of  Novem- 
ber ;  when  they  should  be  gather- 
ed ;  partly  placed  in  moist  bran, 
in  several  layers,  to  faciliiate  tlieir 
raataration ;  p»ntly  deposited  on 
straw,  in  the  fruitery.  After  a 
fortnight,  or  three  vvreks,  those 
kept  in  the  bran  will  be  eatable  j 
aiid  the  others  will  gradnnliy  ripen. 

In  their  medicinal  et}t;d,<,  med- 
lars are  very  astringent,  and  have 
therefore  been  used  witli  advan- 
tage in  dian'ho?as :  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  of  a  costive 
habit,'  ought  carefully  to  abstain 
from  this  enticing  fruit. 

According  to  Gleditsch  and 
Bautsch,  the  leaves,  branches, 
ai  d  unrijje  fi'uit  of  the  medlar-tree, 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
tannipg. — The  wood,  being  hard 
and  tough,  resembling  that  of  the 
pear-tree,  is  useful  for  various  do- 
mestic ves.-^els,  as  well  as  for  the 
smaller  implements  of  husbandry. 

MELANCHOI.Y,  or  partial  in- 
sanity without  any  afte6tion  of  the 
stomach,  is  one  of  those  humiliat- 
ing diseases  which  are  peculiar  to 
mankind. 

Innumerable  are  the  causes 
which  may  induce  this  most  dread- 
ful of  human  maladies  ;  but  there 
isouewtfl/frM/circumstcuice,which, 
indept  ndently  of  the  mental  state, 
always  occurs,  and  evidently  ope- 
rates in  aH  melancholic  patients  j 
namely,  an  accumulation  of  impu- 
rities in  the  alimentary  canal,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  t/cck  bile.  Hence 
originate,  \\  ant  of  appetite ;  a  dis- 
turbed sleep  j  obstructions  of  tlie 
intestines  ;  hemorrhoidal  and  gouty 
eymptorat) ;  uregulur  ^^igvflatioii  of 
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the  blood  ;  dulness  and  gloom  of 
mind,  without  any  apparent  cause;  ' 
at  length,  stupefaftion  and  insen-  ' 
sibility,  terminating  in  madness.—* 
Indeed,  the  melancholic  and  hy- 
pochondriac are  so  nearly  allied, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  disai- 
minate  between  the  two  diseases  j 
a  distin61:ion  which  is  the  more  im- 
])0Ftant,  as  the  proper  method  ai 
curing  the  former  would  ine\  itably 
be  attended  with  fatal  elTefts  to 
tlie  latter  :  hence  we  shall  jx>int 
out  the  essential  difterence  subsist- 
ing between  them.  In  liypockon' 
driac  persons,  the  nerves  are  pri- 
marily affefted,  and  contribute  to 
generate  all  those  spasmodic  and  " 
other  concomitant  symptoms  which 
disorder  the  organs  of  the  lower 
belly  :  whereas,  in  the  melandw' 
/ir,  there  aheadj  exists  in  the  same  ' 
organs  a  material  and  local  cause 
that  produces  similar  eifetts,  of 
which  the  nervous  system  of  the 
hypochondriac  partakes  only  so  far 
as  he  is  susceptible  of  such  impres- 
sions, in  the  debilitated  state  of  his 
mind. 

Cure. — If  the  patient  be  young, 
robust,  and  of  a  full  habit,  blood- 
letting will  tirst  be  necessary.  Next,  • 
lie  ought  to  take  resolvent  emetics 
and  purgatives,  consisting  of  neu-  ' 
tral  salts,  especially  tarlarized  kali, 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  drama 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  se- 
veral day  s.-^  Acidulated  drinks,  and 
a  vegetable  diet,  will  be  of  essential 
service,  if  combined  with  exercise 
and  cheerful  company.  Among  the 
most  proper  articles  of  the  table  are, 
ripe  Iruit  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  ' 
honey,  bulbous  roots,  salad,  and  well 
baked  bread ;  but  animal  food  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  For  common 
drink,  the  patient  may  use  sweet 
whey,  deco6tions  of  barley  acidu- 
lated with  roead-vicegar,  or  cur-. 
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tant-jeliy ;  infusions  of  tamarinds 
or  rennets,  &:c.  On  the  contrary, 
tart  wines  anci  spirituous  liquors  or 
mixtures  of  every  description,  espe- 
cially punch,  always  aggravate  the 
complaint. — When  habitual  cos- 
tiveness  prevails,  Grant  recom- 
mends the  following  draughts, 
which  are  grateful  and  efficacious, 
without  debilitating  tiie  stomach 
or  bowels :  Take  one'  ounce  of 
manna  ;  half  an  ounce  of  tartarized 
kali}  eightblanched sweet-almondsj 
and  six  ounces  of  rose-water ;  let 
die  whole  be  duly  incorporated  in 
a  mortar,  and  a  tea-cupful  be  taken 
every  hour,  till  it  operate-s.  After 
the  desired  etFeiS:  is  produced,  a 
jglass  of  good  old  wine,  and  nutritive 
mucilaginous  food,  may  be. safely 
allowed. 

By  a  strift  adherence  to  this  re- 
gimen, there  is  reason  to  hope  for 
a  complete  cure,  in  three  months. 
If,  ho'«'ever,  the  patient  be  intract- 
able, and  averse  to  adopt  any  regu- 
lar plan  (as  is  too  frequently  tlie 
case  in  tliis  complaint),  he  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  travel ;  to 
-drink  purgative  mineral  waters  ; 
to  use  the  xold  batli ;  to  have  his 
head  shaved,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying a  sponge  or  cloths  dipped  m 
cold  water ;  and  to  receive  gentle 
eleftric  shocks,  di reded  from  a 
wooden  point  through  the  region 
of  the  lower  belly.  On  tiie  whole, 
.experience  has  evinced,  that  cold 
bathing  is  most  conducive  to  the 
,  recovery  of  hypochondriacs,  while 
.the  tepid  batii  best  agrees  witli 
maniacs. 

Lastly,  it  is  remairkable,  tliat  the 
.propensitfi  to  suicide  is,  stridly 
.  speaking,  a  charaderistic  symptom 
.  of  black  melancholy;  the  jjrincipal 
.  seat  of  which  appears  to  be  in  the 
.jiervous  texture  of  the  spleen,  and 
j^lhe  left  arch  of  the  colon.     Many 
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writer's  consider  this  dreadful  com- 
plaint to  be  peculiar  to  the  English} 
as  it  more  rarely  occurs  among  otliei* 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  tarther 
worthy  of  notice,  that  such  glojmy 
disposition  of  mind,  not  unlike  the 
true  mania,  generally  manifests  it- 
self itself  at  certain  changes  in  the 
atmosphere ;  for  instance,  when 
southern  winds  prevail,  and  the 
barometer  sinks  till  near  the  mark 
which  indicates  stonn : — then  the 
fatal  crisis  either  takes  place  in  nine 
days,  or  the  patient  overcomes  the 
attack,  -which  terminates  in  calm, 
placid,  melancholy,  or  a  stupid  in- 
. sensibility. —  On  such  occa.sions, 
profu.se  draughts  of  cold  and  pure 
spring  water  ;  a  strong,  well-fitted 
waistcoat;  and  a  bH-,ier,  applied  to 
ttie  region  of  tiw  spleen,  will  be  the 
most  appropriate  remedies.  If  th?^ 
left  side,  under  the  short  ribs, 
should  be  perceptibly  warmer  to 
the  touch  than  the  opposite  side^ 
the  blister  ought  to  be  nine  inches 
long  and  sIk  inches  broad,  in  order 
to  cover  exadly  the  lefl  hi/pochun^ 
driac  region,  where  tlie  spleen  is 
situated.  Unexpefted  relief  ha.s 
often  been  thus  obtained  ;  and  the 
cure  has  been  promoted  bv  light, 
.  though  nutritive  iood,  exercise, 
diversions,  music,  &c. 

Melasses,     See  Molas-ses.v 
MELIC-GRASS,  or  Melica,  L. 
a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  com- 
prising 14  species,   of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  vutujis,  or  Mountaiv 
Melic-grass,  which  abounds  in 
the  mountainous  woods  of  tlie 
.northern  parts  of  Britain  :  it 
flowers  in  the  rtionths  of  June  and 
July.  This  species .  is  eaten  by 
cows,  horses,  and  goats  ; — in  the 
Isle  of  Raasay,  it  is  manufa6tured 
^into  twine  for  fishing-nets,  whiqli 
"are  remarkable  for  tlieir  durability, 
2. 1'hc 
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2.  The  coerulea,  or  Purels 
Melic-grass,  growing  on  boggy 
barren  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
flowering  in  tbe  months  of  July 
and  August.  This  valuabJe  plant 
is  eagerly  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats :  it  also  affords  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  hair,  in  tlie 
manufadure  of  brooms,  which  fur- 
nish considerable  employment  for 
tlie  country  people,  in  the  western 
counties  of  England. 

3.  The  ciliata,  or  Fringed  Me- 

LIC-GRASS  : 

4.  The  nltissima,  or  Lofty  Me- 
tic-GRASs  : — both  are  exotic,  but 
Valuable  plants ;  as  the  former 
thrives  on  barren  stony  hills,  where 
its  stalk  grows  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  is  an  excellent  pas^ 
tiire-grass  ;  while  the  latter  is  of  a 
bushy  nature,  delights  in  almost 
every  soil,  and  is  much  relished  by 
cattle.  Both  species,  therefore, 
deserve  to  be  diligently  cultivated 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
■where  large  trafts  of  mountainous 
land  produce  scarcely  any  grass  for 
sheep. 

MELILOT,  the  Common,  Me- 

tlLOT-TREFOIL,  KiNG's-CL AVER, 

or  Harts-clover,  Trifolium  Me- 
Ttlotus  officinalis,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  a  stiff  soil ;  on 
ditch  banks  ;  in  thickets,  hedges  ; 
corn-fields  and  meadows ;  flowering 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July. — 
This  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep,  goats, 
cows,  hogs,  and  particularly  by 
horses,  which  devour  it  with  great 
avidity.  Its  fragrance  increases 
when  dry  ;  and  if  its  flowers  be 
distilled,  they  yield  a  water,  which, 
though  possessing  little  odour  in 
itself,  imparts  a  very  gratei'ul  fla- 
vour to  other  substiuices. 

Bechstein  remarks,  that  the 
common  mflilot  is  frequently  co- 
Tcred  with  mildciv,  which  renders 
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i\  extremely  pernicious  to  cattle.—* 
Thus,  in  Thuringia,  a  distem^ef 
prevailed  lately  among  sheep, 
great  numbers  of  which  died  of  a 
putrid  liver ;  because  tJiis  and 
other  species  of  clover  were  through 
the  whole  summer  aflefted  with 
the  mildew  :  nay,  even  tbe  hares 
were  then  uniformly  in  a  state  of 
putrefaftion. 

MELON,  the  Common,  or 
Musk-Melon,  Cucumis  mein,  L. 
an  exotic  plant  growing  wild  ia 
Asia,  whence  it  has  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  cultivated  in  Britain,  on  ac- 
count of  its  delicious  fruit. — It  is 
propagated  from  seed,  which  should 
be  from  three  to  six  years  old,  and 
be  sown  at  two  different  periods, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  succession  of 
crops.  For  those  of  the  first  sea- 
son, the  seeds  may  be  .set  about  the 
middle  of  February,  on  a  cucum- 
ber-bed, at  a  distance  of  two 
inches  from  each  other,  and  co- 
vered with  a  little  earth.  When  a 
fortnight  old,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted, and  in  the  course  of  three 
additional  weeks,  finally  removed 
to  the  bed  on  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain,  and  which 
ought  to  be  in  a  warm  situation, 
so  as  to  be  defended  from  cold  and 
violent  winds. 

The  second  crop  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
the  hot-bed,  formed  with  tbe  view 
of  reaving  these  tender  exotics, 
ought  to  evaporate  two  or  three 
days  before  it  be  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants,  which  should 
be  carefully  removed,  without  in- 
juring their  fibres.  After  they  are 
placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
raised  of  garden  mould  above  the 
dung,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
them  once  or  twice,  tjJl  tliey  have 
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_taken  root,  when  their  manage- 
taent  will  vary  but  iittle  from  that 
of  cucumbers,  excepting  that  me- 
lons require  more  air,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  As  stx)n  as  the 
plant  spreads  into  branches,  it  must 
be  properly  clipped,  so  that  only  two 
of  the  princi;ial  shoots  may  remain  ; 
and,  in  order  to  produce  perfe6l 
and  ripe  fruit,  one  only  should  be 
left  on  each  stem,  and  all  super- 
fluous young  melons  ImmediaLely 
reinoved  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
Besides,  the  diseased  leav'es  and 
branches,  together  with  the  forked 
extremities,  ought  to  be  continual- 
ly cut  off;  and,  when  the  fruit  is 
set  or  formed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  thin  boards  or  stones  under 
each,  and  to  turn  it  gently  twice 
in  the  week,  that  the  whole  may 
be  equally  heueMled  by  the  sun 
"and  air.  When  fully  grown,  it 
must  be  plucked  at  a  proper  time, 
as  it  will  otherwise  lose  a  considera- 
ble part  of  its  flavour.  Thus,  if 
melons  be  intended  for  the  table, 
they  should  be  cut  early  in  the 
morning,  immersed  in  ice,  or  cold 
spring  water,  and  kept  in  the 
coolest  place,  till  they  are  used. 
The  most  certain  criterion  to  as- 
certain the  maturity  of  this  fruit,  is 
its  cracking  near  the  footstalk,  and 
beginning  to  smell ;  in  which  state 
it  may  be  gathered  without  delay. 

In  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &:c.  the  following  method  of 
raising  melons  without  earth,  dung, 
or  water.  He  directs  a  bed  of  tan - 
'  iiers'  waste  to  be  prepared  in  the 
'month  of  March,  about  four  feet 
deep,  six  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  in  length,  which  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  four  lights,  admitting 
neither  rain  nor  moisture.  In  the 
«ou,rse  of  three  weeks,    tlie  bed 
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will  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat,  when  a  few  melon  seeds  are 
to  be  put  into  warm  milk,  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  which  is  pressed 
down  into  the  bark-bed,  where  it 
remains  for  the  space  of  35  hours, 
in  order  to  promote  the  vegetation 
of  the  seeds.  Next,  he  dij-eds 
four  holes  to  be  made  in  the  bed, 
at  equal  distances,  each  being  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  five  inches 
deep.  These  are  to  be  supplied  at 
the  bottom  with  coarsely  pulve- 
rized oak-bark,  resembling  saw- 
dust, to  the  d(?pth  of  three  inches, 
into  wliicli  some  of  the  seeds  are 
to  be  pressed  with  the  hand,  and 
covered  to  the  thickness  of  two 
inches  with  additional  powder;  the 
whole  being  carefully  compressed 
and  levelled.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
attain  a  proper  size,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds directs  the  best  to  be  selctil:- 
ed,  properly  pruned,  and  to  be  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible  to  the 
sun,  during  the  summer. 

The  properties  of  melons,  corres- 
pond with  those  of  cucumbers  : 
they  are  however  preferable  to  the 
latter ;  being  more  aromatic, 
wholesome,  and  requiring  a  smal- 
ler proportion  of  spices  to  countef- 
a£t  their  natural  coldness. 

MELON,  the  Water,  or  Cn- 
cumis  Anguria,  L.  though  proper- 
ly a  species  of  the  former,  is  by 
some  considered  as  a  distinft  ge- 
nus of  exotic  plants,  comprising 
three  species,  of  which  one  only  is 
known  in  Britain,  by  the  name  of 
Citrul.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  the 
warm  countries  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  •  America  j 
where  its  salubrious  and  cooling 
fruit  is  greatly  esteemed. 

The  water-melon  is  propagated 
from  seed,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  former  ;  it  requires,  however, 
a  more  open  exposure  to  the  air ; 

and. 
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;jnd,  during  cold  nights,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  cover  the  glasses  with 
mats,  in  order  to  keep  the  bed 
warm. — la  its  properties,  tliis  spe- 
cies nearly  resembles  the  preced- 
ing; but,  partaking  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  cucumbers,  water-melons 
require  a  larger  proportion  of  spice 
find  wine;  as  otherwise  they  are 
;apt  to  induce  flatulency  or  diar- 
jhoe.i. 

MEMORANDUM,  a  term  ini- 
j)lyiiig  a  note,  or  mark,  made  ei- 
ther on  paper  or  otherwise,  with  a 
>-iew  to  assist  the  memory. 

In  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  the  convenience  of  a  ?«e- 
[morandnm-lnok  is  obvious  to  every 
person  engaged  in  aftive  pursuits. 
And,  though  the  utility  of  such  a 
measure  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  so  extensively 
^pratliscd  as  it  justly  deserves. 
Those,  who  refiedt  on  the  fleeting 
nature  of  human  thought,  and  on 
the  importance  of  remembering 
.the  train  of  ideas  which  lead  to  a 
certain  conclusion,  will  readily  ad- 
'nit,  that  annotations  might  be  ren- 
dered equally  interesting  and  use- 
ful, if  they  were  extended  to  that 
department  of  human  affairs,  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  the 
, operations  of  the  human  mind. — 
Thus,  if  every  striking  idea,  whe- 
tlier  of  an  economical  or  intellec- 
tual tendency,  were  duly  register- 
ed, and  digested,  when  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  oflbrs,  incal- 
culable benefit  would  thence  result 
to  society.  Hence  we  presume  to 
suggest  to  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  refled  and  attend  to  tlie  pro- 
gress of  tlieir  reasoning  (when  in 
solitude,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life),  to  note 
and  record  in  a  particular  journal, 
all  such  seatiment&  and  opinions. 
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as  appear  to  be  worthy  of  beiog 
presert'ed. — See  also  Jourk.il. 

MEMORY,  a  mental  faculty, 
which  consists  in  the  power  of  re- 
viving former  impressions  of  our 
ideas,  or  the  part  cular  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  and  ac- 
companied them. 

Memory  may  be  divided  inta 
two  species  ;  passive  and  active : 
the  former  is  the  remembering,  or 
recalling  of  things  or  events  to  the 
mind  Avith  little  or  no  effort; ;  the 
latter  is  the  reco//t^c?io7/ of  remote 
circumstances,  or  objefts,  which 
do  not  immediately  or  spontane- 
ously occur.  This  is  a  talent  of 
infinite  importance  to  its  possessor  ^ 
and  many  rules  have  been  given 
for  its  direction,  improvement,  and 
preservation  ;  but  the  principal, 
and  indeed  the  only  eflt;dual  me- 
thod, consists  in  the  stri6test  tem- 
perance in  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleep.  Excess  of  every  kind  clouds 
the  brain,  and  stupefies  the  mind  : 
hence  we  rarely  find  an  intempe- 
rate person,  whose  memory  i» 
clear,  quick,  and  tenacious. 

Such,  however,  is  tlie  precarious 
basis  of  our  mental  powers,  that 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  it 
frequently  happens  that  those  ideas, 
which  appear  to  us  the  most  in- 
teresting and  desirable  to  be  re- 
tained, insensibly  and  irrecovera- 
bly vanish  from  the  mind.  To  as- 
sist this  inherent  weakness,  various 
methods  have  been  proposed  ;  for 
instance,  noting  down  in  a  memo- 
randum-book, or  journal,  the  sub- 
stance of  an  essay  we  have  pe- 
rused; or  extrafling  the  most  im- 
portant passages  from  the  best  au- 
thors ;  or  even  registering  such  of 
our  own  ideas,  as  often  intuitively 
or  spontaneously  occur,  in  conse- 
quence of  siiddea  aud  unexpeded 
events. 

Expedients 
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Expedients  of  this  nature  con- 
stitute the  art  of  memory,  and  those 
x)four  readers,  who  are  inclined  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  assistance, 
and  to  try  its  efFe6ts,  may  resort  to 
a  treatise  extant  on  the  subjeft, 
and  intitled  A  New  Method  of  Ar- 
tificial Memory. — Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
traneous aid,  but  constant  atten- 
tion and  exercise,  which  form  the 
true  art  of  memory. 

MEJ^fSTKUUM,in  general,  sig- 
nifies all  liquors  employed  as  sol- 
vents of  other  bodies,  with  the 
minute  particles  of  which  the  for- 
mer combine,  so  as  to  produce  a 
new,  uniform  compound  :  they  are 
chiefly  used  for  extrafting  the  vir- 
tues or  ingredients  of  matters  more 
solid  than  tlieraselves,  by  infusion, 
decoftion,  distillation,  &c. 

Water  is  the  solvent  of  all  salts, 
vegetable  gams,  and  animal  jelHes. 
Re6titied  spirit  of  wine  is  the  men- 
struum of  the  essential  oils  and  re- 
sins of  vegetables,  of  soap,  &c. 
Oils  dissolve  vegetable  resins  and 
balsams,  wax,  animal  fat,  mineral 
bitumens,  sulphur,  and  certain  me- 
tallic substances,  particularly  lead  ; 
yet,  for  tliis  purpose,  the  expressed 
oils  are  more  powerful  menstrua 
than  the  distilled  ;  because  the  for- 
mer are  not  so  liable  as  the  latter 
to  be  volatilized  in  a  strong  heat, 
which  in  most  cases  is  required  for 
enabling  them  to  produce  the  de- 
sired etiett. 

All  acids  Z&.  as  solvents  of  alka- 
line salts  and  earths,  as  well  as 
metallic  bod;es  ;  but  their  aftion 
greatly  varies  on  diiferent  metals  : 
thus,  the  vegetable  acids  dissolve  a 
large  proportion  of  zinc,  iron,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  antimony,  but  parti- 
cularly lead,  if  previously  corroded 
bji  their  steam. — ^The  marine  acid, 
o^:  spirit  of  salt,  dissolves  zinc,  iron, 

5fo.  X. — vox,,  in. 
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and  copper ;  and,  if  combined  with 
the  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  a 
proper  menstruum  is  obtained  for 
gold  and  antimony. — ^The  vitriolic 
acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  afts  upon 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper :  it  also 
corrodes  or  iraperfedly  dissolves 
most  other  metals. 

Alkaline  lixivia,  or  leys,  dissolve 
oils,  resinous  substances,  and  sul- 
phur :  by  adding  quicklime,  they 
become  more  powerful,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  preparation  of  common 
soap.  By  such  addition,  the  flesh, 
skin,  and  bones  of  animals  may  be 
reduced  to  a  jelly. 

Solutions  efFe6ted  in  water,  and 
spirit  of  wine,  possess  the  virtues 
of  the  substances  dissolved  j  but 
oils  generally  sheathe  their  strength> 
.while  acids  and  alkalies  change 
their  qualities.  Thus,  water  and 
distilled  spirits  are  the  proper  men- 
strua of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, the  efficacy  of  which  is  to  be 
preserved. 

Most  of  the  solutions  mentioned 
are  easily  made,  by  pouring  tlie 
menstruum  on  the  substance  to  be 
dissolved,  and  exposing  both,  for 
some  time,  to  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth. — Oils  and  alkaline  li- 
quors generally  require  a  strong 
heat  to  increase  their  solvent  pow- 
er J  and  acids,  likewise,  do  not 
adl  on  some  metals  witliout  this  aid. 
— Watery  and  spirituous  menstrua 
may  be  rendered  more  expeditious 
by  a  moderate  heat ;  and  the  quan- 
tity they  hold  in  solution,  will  be 
greater tlian without  this  assistancej 
but,  on  becoming  cold,  that  pro- 
portion of  soluble  matter  which 
was,  in  a  manner,  kept  suspended 
by  heat,  again  subsides. — As  the 
adlion  of  acids  on  metallic  bodies 
is  generally  attended  with  heat,  ef- 
fervescence, and  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  fumes,  which  are  highly 

O  inflame 
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inflammable,  such  as  those  arising 
from  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  the  operator  ought  ne- 
ver to  approach  the  vess<  1  with  a 
candle,  or  other  burning  substance  j 
as  the  exhaling  vapour  would  thus 
instantly  be  set  on  fire,  and  cause 
an  explosion. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  species 
of  solution,  in  which  the  moisture 
of-,  the  atmosphere  is  the  men- 
struum. If  fixed  alkaline  salts  or 
earths,  for  instance,  pot-ash,  as 
well  as  the  neutral  salts  composed 
of  the  former,  and  the  vegetable  or 
any  other  acids  (except  the  vitrio- 
lic, and  some  metallic  salts),  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moist 
air,  they  gradually  absorb  humi- 
dity, and  at  length  become  liquid  ; 
a  process  which  is  termed  deli- 
quation. 

MERCURY,  or  Quicksilver 
{HydrargyrusJ,  a  mineral  fluid, 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  times 
heavier  than  water:  it  is  so  re- 
markably thin,  that  it  requires  the 
intense  cold  of  40  degrees  below  O, 
©f  Fahrenheit's  scale,  to  render 
it  solid. — When  expo.sed  to  fire,  it 
may  be  totally  volatilized. 

Quicksilver  is  found  sometimes 
in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  mines  of 
India,  South  America,  Hungary, 
&c. ;  but  more  generally  mixed 
Avitli  metals,  stone,  or  other  sub- 
stances, from  which  it  is  extracted 
by  various  processes.  Next  to  gold, 
and  platina,  mercury  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  metals,  with  most  of  which 
it  unites,  excepting  iron  and  anti- 
mony :  ht  nee  it  is  emp'oyed  in 
considerable  quantities,  for  extrad- 
ing  gold  and  silver  from  the  earthy 
matters  with  which  they  are  mix- 
ed.—Tlie  amalgam,  or  incorpora- 
tion of -quicksilver -with  gold,  serves 
to  gild,  copper  oi:  silver,  so  that 
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these  metals  assume  the  apljear-r 
ance  of  gold:  when  united  wltte"^ 
tin,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  looking-glasses  or  mirrors;'-'' 
in  the  manner  alrctrdy  describeii^/  • 
p.  125  of  the  present  volume.     ',    ' 
Independently   of  its  vttility  vti 
various  manufaftures,  mercury  i»': 
extensively  employed  in  medicirfej'* 
and,  though  it  is  the  most  vioIerttVi 
of  poisons,  when  taken  inadveft-^* 
ently  in  too' large  quantities,  yet,  if" 
judiciously  administered,  it  has  fre- 
quently effefted  a  cure,  after  alt 
othCT  medicines  had  failed  to  pro- 
cure relief.     When  taken  into  the  • 
stomach  undivided,  or  in  its  native 
state,  this  fluid   metal  almost  rn- ' 
stantly   passes   through  the  irrtes- 
tines  unchanged,  and  produces  na ' 
perceptible  etleft,  except  that  of 
promoting  evacuation,  if  any  cm-  ' 
dlties  or  obstructions  should  prevail 
in  the  alimentaty  canal.     Hence  it ' 
might  be  advantageously  prescribed 
in  \he  first  stage  of  the  Iliac  Pas- 
sion, before  the  bowels  are  ftxj 
much  weakened  and  corroded  by 
the  stagnant  feces  ;  especially  if  it 
be  given  together  with  castor-oil'  oi* 
fat  broth,  but  no  spice.     The  pa- 
tient, after  taking  this  medicine, 
should,  if  possible,  walk  about  the 
room ;  and  there  are  instances  in' 
which  several  ounces,  nay,  half  a- 
pound,  and  upwards,  of  pure  quick- 
silver, have  been  swallowed  with 
the  happiest  efirefts.     But,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  obstinate  and  vio- 
lent colics,  when  inflammation  and 
gangrene  have  already  taken  place 
in  the  bowels,  its  s^jecific  gravity 
would  infallibly  rend  the  intestines, 
and  accelerate  the  fatal  crisis. — Oa 
the  whole,  we  think,  preparations 
of  mercury  are  at  present  too  often 
employed   in  medicine,    under   a. 
gr'eat  variety  of  forms,  both  inter- 
ally 
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ru\\\y  and  externally,  for  many  dis- 
eases, the  nature  of  which  requires 
a  very,  dilFerent  treatment.  B:;- 
sides,  the  aniaial  and  vegetable 
ivin^dtjm-;  supply  us  with  a  suffi- 
cient numb  -r  of  the  mast  effica- 
cious remedies  for  removing  all 
curable  disorders,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  the  mineral, 
on  almost  every  oceasion. 

Mercury,  the  Common  Eng- 
lish.   Sae  Perennial  Goose  foot. 

Mercury  (Dog's).  See  Dog's- 

Tvi  P  R  C  I  *  R  Y 

MESENTERY,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, signifies  that  fat  membrane, 
or  membranous  duplicature,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ab- 
domen, for  preventing  the  intes- 
tines from  entangling  with  each 
others  as  the)'-  lie  in  a  small  com- 
pass. It  is  nearly  of  a  circular 
figure,  being  about  four  inches  in 
diaitieter,  but  from  three  to  four 
yards  in  circumference,  on  account 

.of .its  plaits  or  foldings.  The 
bowels  are  tied  like  a  border 
around  the  mesentery;  as  the 
former  are  from  ten  to  twelve  yards 
in  length,  according  to  the  size  of 

■  the  individual ;  so  that  to  every 
inch  of  this  circumference,  there 
are  fastened  three  inches  of  the  lat- 

.  ter... 

This  membrane  is  by  Nature  de- 
signed to  support  the  intestines  ifi 
their  due  place  j  to  strengthen 
lliemj  and  to  afford  a  situation  to 
the  milk-vessels  (see  Lacteals), 
glauds,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  &c. 
.which  are  conne6ted  with  the 
bowels.     From  its  important  use 

■in  the  animal  system,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  mesentery 
is. liable  to  be  affected  with  varioiss 
diseases,    the    origin  and   seat  of 

.which  are  often  neitlier  suspefted, 

.^eoLclcarJy  understood.  It  i.s,  hu\^'- 


ever,  certam,  that  a  disordered  state 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  generally 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  rickets, 
scrophula,  wens,  white  swellings, " 
and  early  consumption.  Hence  the 
injury  done  to  infants,  by  stuffing 
them  with  superfluous  or  improper 
food;  by  allowing  children  pro- 
miscuously to  eat  cakes,  ginger-, 
bread,  and  unripe  fruit ;  all  pf 
which  corrupt  the  LyMph  (which 
see),  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
distressing  maladies.  One  of  the 
most  fatal,  however,  is  an  inflarn- 
mation  of  the  mesentery  and  its 
glands;  which,  though  difficult  t(i 
ascertain,  is  not  a  rare  occurrence : 
it  is  generally  accompanie'd  with 
costiveness,  and  always  with  a  re- 
tention of  urine  j  bat  seldom  with, 
violent  fever  or  plain  ;  and  on  exa- 
mining the  parts  affefted,  there 
will  appear  a  large  swollen  belly^ 
and  a  deep  seated  tension  in  the 
abdomen.  Sometimes  blood  aijd 
fetid  matter  are  discharged  by 
stool ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
male  children  are  more  frequently 
subjeft  to  it  than  those  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  afid  that  the  disorder,  un- 
like other  inflammations,  may  prey 
on  the  little  patient  for  weeks,  be- 
fore it  be  discovered  j  though  in 
acute  cases,  it  proves  suddenly  fatal. 

Cure  : — As  soon  as  the  nature  of 
this  dangerous  affetftion  is  ascer- 
tained, leeches  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  lower  belly,  and  a  large  blis- 
ter to  the  small  of  the  back.  Emol- 
lient clysters,  fomentations  made  of 
an  Infusion  of  chamomile  flowers, 
with  the  addition  of  laudanum; 
and  the  tepid  batli,  will  also  be  of 
essential  service.  ,  ^^ 

The  patient's  regimes  and  di^t 
should  be  similar  to  tliat  stated 
p.  J 2,  of  this  volume:  he  may 
likewise  drink  iweet   whey   with 

O  2  honey. 
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honey,  or  equal  parts  of  Seltzer 
water  and  milk.  With  a  view  to 
check  a  debilitating  looseness,  he 
ought  to  take  decoftions  of  the 
salep-root,  sago,  tapioca,  &c. 

METAL,  signifies  a  ponderous, 
opaque  body,  which,  in  general, 
is  fusible  by  fire ;  but,  when  cold, 
coagulates  and  concretes  into  a 
solid  mass,  that  is  capable  of  being 
distended  under  the  hammer.— 
Metals  are  distinguished  by  tlieir 
peculiar  brightness,  perfect  opa- 
city, and  great  weight :  the  lightest 
of  tliem  being  seven,  and  the  hea- 
viest upwards  of  nineteen  times 
more  ponderous  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water. 

Naturalists  have  discovered 
twenty  -  one  metallic  substances, 
which  essentially  differ  from  each 
,  other :  they  are  generally  divided 
into  perfeSl  or  entire,  and  into  im- 
perfeSi  or  semi-metals.  A  more 
accvirate  classification,  however,  is 
that  of  duSiile  or  malleable,  the 
parts  of  which  may  be  displaced  by 
compression,  without  being  divest- 
ed of  their  cohesion  ;  and  of  fra- 
gile, or  brittle,  namely,  such  as  do 
not  admit  of  being  stretched  or  ex- 
tended. To  the  former  class  be- 
long, gold,  silver,  platina,  lead, 
copper,  mercury,  iron,  and  tin : 
of  the  latter  are,  zinc,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  antimony,  nickel, 
molybdaena,  tellurium,  manganese, 
wolfram,  chrome,  titanium,  and 
uranium. — Consistently  with  the 
plan  of  our  work,  we  shall  de- 
scribe only  the  native,  and  the 
more  important  foreign  metals,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  con- 
cise account  in  their  ali^habetical 
series,  interspersed  with  such  fa6ts, 
as  may  tend  more  fully  to  display 
their  useful  properties. 

METALLIC,    POINTED    sub- 
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STANCES  are  often  inadvertently 
swallowed  by  children  and  adults-: 
— in  such  cases  it  will  be  hecessarf 
to  take  large  draughts  of  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  in  order  to  blunt  the  points 
of  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  other 
fragments  or  pins  j  but  never  to 
venture  on  an  emetic.  If  the  me- 
tallic bodies  introduced  by  the 
mouth,  have  been  of  a  round  form, 
or  if  they  happen  to  be  detained 
within  the  Gullet,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  that  article. 

Metheglin.  See  Mbad. 
MEZEREON,  Spurge-olive, 
Spukge-flax,  or  Dwarf-ba-st, 
Daphne  Mezereum,  L.  an  indige- 
nous low  shrub,  growing  in  woods 
and  shady  places,  and  flowering  in 
the  month  of  February  or  March. 
When  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  at- 
tains, in  a  rich  soil,  the  height  of 
sixteen  feet. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  so 
corrosive,  that  six  of  its  berries  are 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  wolf. 
— An  ointment  prepared  from  ita 
bark  or  berries,  has  been  advanta- 
geously applied  to  foul  or  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers.  When  chewed,  its 
root  occasions  ulcerations,  and  con- 
siderable irritation  in  the  throat  9 
but  is  very  serviceable  in  removing 
difficulty  of  swallowing  ;  and  Dr. 
Withering  fBot.  ^rr.xol.ii.  p. 
377),  states,  that  a  woman  who 
had  been  unable  to  swallow  any 
solids,  and  liquids  very  imperfectly, 
for  three  years  before,  was  effec- 
tually cured  in  two  mouths,  and 
enabled  to  take  any  food  without 
difficulty,  by  chewing  a  tliin  slice 
of  the  root  of  mezereon,  as  oftea 
as  she  could  support  its  irritating 
eftefts. — On  sudden  emergencies, 
the  root  of  tlie  Spurge-olive,  scraped 
and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
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^Icln,  affords  an  efficacious  substi- 
tute for  the  Spanish-fly,  as  a  blis- 
ter which  speedily  operates  : — it 
may  also  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
issues. 

Dambourney  obtained  from 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  meze- 
reon,  a  fine  vigogne  dye  ;  and  the 
stalks,  alone,  imparted  a  beautiful 
gold-brown  shade  to  wool,  previ- 
ously dipped  in  a  diluted  solution 
of  bismuth. — From  the  ripe  berries 
of  this  plant,  an  excellent  red  lake 
is  prepared  by  painters. 

MICA,  MuscovY-GLASs,  Glim- 
MER,  or  Glist,  a  genus  of  mag- 
nesian  earths,  of  which  there  are 
tvo  species }  viz. 

1.  The  color ata  martiaUs,  co- 
loured martial  glimmer,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  brown,  black,  semi- 
ti-ansparent  blue,  and  green  shades : 
they  are  found  chiefly  in  Lapland, 
Sweden,  and  other  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

2.  The  alha,  pure  or  colourless 
mica,  which  contains  several  va- 
rieties, that  are  found  In  Siberia  and 
Sweden,  and  are  perfettly  trans- 
parent }  whence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Muscovy-glass. 

Both  species  consist  of  thin  glit- 
tering pieces,  that  are  divisible  into 
leaves,  or  plates ;  which,  when 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  become 
brittle:  but,  if  placed  in  a  strong 
furnace,  they  curl  or  crumple,  and 
are  with  difficulty  reducible  into 
glass.  Mica,  however,  melts  easily 
with  borax,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
may  be  converted  into  glass,  with 
a  blow-pipe. 

The  broad  and  colourless  mica 
is  used  In  Russia,  as  a  substitute 
for  glass,  to  which  it  is  preferable  ; 
because  it  resists  the  shock  on  the 
explosion  of  a  cannon. 
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MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  In- 
strument, consisting  of  lenses  or 
mirrors,  by  means  of  which,  small 
objects  appear  of  a  larger  size,  thaii 
they  naturally  are  to  the  naked 
eye. 

This  valuable  instrument,  though 
not  entirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, was  re-Invented  and  made 
public  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century :  it  has,  since  that  period, 
received  continual  improvements 
from  various  ingenious  philoso- 
phers and  artists,  among  whom  the 
names  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Wil- 
son, Hook,  the  Adams's,  Lie- 
BERKUHN,  Barker,  Grey,  Mar- 
tin, Di  ToKRE,  and  Dr.  Smith, 
deserve  to  be  gratefully  recorded. 

Microscopes  are  of  two  sorts, 
single  and  double.  The  former 
consist  in  general  of  one  lens  or 
mirror  ;  but,  if  a  greater  number 
b '  employed,  they  only  serve  to 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  ob- 
jeft,  without  farther  enlarging  its  ^^ 
Image.  Double  or  compound  mi-  ^ 
crOscopes  are  those  in  which  the 
image  of  an  obje6t  is  composed  of 
several  lenses  or  mirrors. 

The  utility  of  microscopes  Is  very 
extensive,  both  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  artist :  hence  the  inven- 
tion of  them  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  hu- 
man ingenuity.  It  Is  true,  they  do 
not  contribute  In  any  essential 
manner  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind J  but  they  serve  to  unfold  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  and  thus  insen- 
sibly raise  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  Great  Being, 
whose  works,  however  minute  and 
apparently  Insignificant,  uniformly 
evince  the  highest  skill  and  most 
perfeft  symmetr)\ 

MIDWIFERY,  or  the  obstetri- 
cal art,  a  branch  of  mediciue  which 

O  3  requires 
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requires  no  farther  c'cfinUion. — I.i 
roost  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  prac- 
tised by  women}  for  it  compre- 
hends their  management  both  be- 
fore and  after  delivery,  as  well  as 
ijie  treatment  of  the  child  during 
£^e  eiarljest  period  of  life. 

Altiwugh  we  havp,  in  a  preced- 
mg  part  of  this  Encijclopccdia,  re- 
ferred ihe  reader  to  the  presi-nt  ar- 
ticle, with  respe6^  to  aftei-ldrth, 
yet  we  cannot,  conformably  to  our 
plan,  enter  ijiiuutely  on  tl;e  sub- 
jeiS.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
rernarked,  that  every  degree  of 
anxiety,  or  impatient  condu6t,  in 
midwives  and  nar.^es,  is  highly  re- 
prehensible on  such  occasions  ;  for 
Kature  rarely  fails  to  perform  her 
kind  offices  to  the  njother  as  well 
as  to  the  infant.  Hence  it  will  be 
found  from  experience,  that  those 
dccQuchcurs  are  unitbrnily  the  most 
successful  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir 
profession,  who  possess  a  due  share 
of  knowledge  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, together  with  a  philoso- 
phical coolness  to  resist  the  solicit- 
ous applications  made  by  timorous, 
and  often  mischievous  relations. — 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  omit  thi^ 
P|»portuuity  of  expressing  our  con - 
vi«5tion  of  the  benefits  which  so- 
<iety  lias  already  derived  from 
■projfcssional  accoucheurs  :  and,  if 
the  lower  classes  are  siill  inclined 
tp  enopl,oy  tlieir  favourite  miduivcs, 
•yve  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  such  person^  will  be  subjetSt- 
ed  to  a  rigorous  examination  of 
their  talents,  and  qualifications  to 
undertake  an  oliipe,  equally  impor- 
tant and  fraught  with  responsibi- 
lity.— We  have  ventured  to  express 
these  sentiments,  neither  with  a 
viewj  to  decry  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying women  (who,  if  p^pssessed 
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of  equal  skiil  and  informati,oo,  gijiPr, 
tainly  deserve  the  preference),  ia 
this  primary  department  of  the 
he:iling  art  ;  nor  is  it  our  intention 
indiscriminately  to  introduce  IntQ 
families  an  inexperienced  yopng 
accoucheur,  instead  of  a  grave  and 
•expert  old  matron.  The  fornier 
w  ould  be  au  encroachment  on  fe-. 
male  privilege  3  while  the  latter 
might  prove  a  rash  and  dangex'oijui, 
measure. 

MILDEW,  or  En/siphile,  a 
disease  pf  plants,  cous'sting  of  4 
thick,  clammy,  sweetish  juice, 
that  is  supposed  to  exhale  from, 
or  descend  on,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  vegetables. 

The  mildew  occurs  mpst  fre- 
(juenlly  on  wheat,  hops,  the  dead  ' 
nettle,  maple,  and  the  gromweli. 
It:  sometimes  rests  on  vegetables 
in  tlie  form  of  a  fatty  juice  ; 
wl'ich,  being  naturally  tough  and. 
vLscous,  acquires  these  prcperticji 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  cou&e- 
quence  ot  its  finer  and  more  fiuid 
parts  hvin^  exhaled  by  the  siui  ;. 
so  that  the  plants  afl'ciSU'd,  by  it," 
cannot  perform  the  important  o0ipe 
of  perspirntipn,  and  tlius  nevjer  at- 
tain to  maturity. 

According  to  Dr.  D.vkwiNj  tlie 
mildew  is  a  plant  of  the  iungus 
kind,  w'iich  vegetates  without, 
light  or  change  or  air,  in  t'.e  same 
manner  as  the  generality  of  musli,- 
rooms  ;  and  pei;etrates  with  its, 
roots  the  vessels  to  which  it  ^d^ 
hercs.  He  suspe6ts,  howeyerj  the 
plants  aftciSVed,  to  have  been  pre- 
vious!)' injured  by  internal  disease  j 
and  directs  them  to  be  tliinned  ^ 
or  to  remove  thosje  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  tlie  diseasp.d,  in  order  tq 
admit  more  light,  and  greater  ven- 
tilation :  thus  the  milctew  may  be 
remediedr*an4r"'f^e  plant  at  the 

same 
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s.ime  time  restored  to  its  fonfler 

vigour. 

Common  wheat  is  more  subjeft 
.  to  this  destruftive  disease  than  that 
which  is  bearded,  especially  if  the 
land  be  newly  dunged.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
greater  dampness  of  some  soils, 
together  with  their  being  over-sha- 
dowed by  too  ttiick  foliage,  affords 
one  perm  orient  cause  of  mildew. 
Dr.  Darv/ist  recommends  the 
land  to  be  properly  drained ;  t!ie 
ashes  of  coals,  bones,  or  other  drier 
n:ianures,to  be  employed ;  and  like- 
wise to  thia  the  crops.  And,  as 
this  mucor  particularly  affects  kte 
crops,  he  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  season ;  by  which  means  the 
mildew  will  not  only  be  prevented, 
but  a  forward  crop  will  be  obtained. 
Where  this  disease  has  already 
infested  the  plants,  a  brisk  shower 
of  rain,  succeeded  by  a  smnrt  wind, 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  efficaci- 
ous remedy,  to  prevent  its  farther 
progress.  If  the  mildew  be  ob- 
served before  the  sun  rises  to  its 
meridian  power,  it  will  be  advisa- 
.ble  to  send  two  men  into  the  field, 
furnished  with  a  long  cord,  of  which 
each  should  hold  one  end  :  by  dex- 
terously drawing  this  rope  over  the 
ears  of  corn,  the  dew  will  be  re- 
moved, before  the  heat  of  the  sun 
dries  and  reduces  it  to  that  viscous 
state,  in  which  it  obstru£ts  the  per- 
spiration of  plants.  Justly,  it  iias 
•  been  contidentlyassev ted, that  lands, 
.  which  have  been  ati'eded  with  the 
mildew  for  several  successive  years, 
have  been  efFeftually  cured  by 
sowing  soot,  either  together  with, 
or  immediately  after  corn ;  and 
that  hop-plantatioiis  may  be  se- 
cured from  its  injurious  etteds,  by 
jpahuriug  them  with  hogs'-dung. 
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M.  Segse,  in  his  valuable  Crew- 
man Treatise  o?i  the  Mildew,  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  cause  of 
Epidemic  Diseases  amoiig  Cattle, 
&c.  (published  at  Vienna  in  ]  775), 
observes,  that  the  mildew  is  so  sharp 
and  corrosive,  as  to  raise  blisters  on 
the  feet  of  shepherds  who  go  with 
naked  feet  5  and  that  it  even  cofii- 
sumes  the  hoofs  of  cattle.  He 
supposes  it  to  be  a  kind  of  rust, 
and  to  possess  some  arsenical  pro- 
perties. Its  pernicious  influence 
is  rendered  still  more  powerful  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances  .;  such, 
as  sending  cattle  into  ti  e  fields  too 
early  in  tlie  spring  ,  suff^'ering  them 
to  drink  water  mixetl  with  ice  ;  or 
keeping  them  in  close,  filthy  sta- 
bles, that  are  not  sutficiently  aired. 

M.  Seger  likewise  conceives 
the  viildew  to  be  a  principal  cause 
of  epidemical  diseases  in  cattle. — 
The  particular  species,  producing 
such  distempers,  is  that  which 
burns  the  grass  and  leaves.  It  falls 
usually  in  the  morning,  especially 
iafter  a  thunder-storm  3  and  its 
poisonous  properties  (which  do  not 
continue  above  twenty-lour  hour§) 
never  operate,  unless  the  niddew 
be  swallowed  immediately  after  it 
has  fallen. — The  disease  first  affeds 
the  stomach,  and  is  accompanied 
with  pimples  on  the  tongue,  loss 
of  appetite,  a  cough,  and  great 
difficulty  of  respiration.  As  a  pre- 
servative, the  ingenious  author  di- 
reda  cattle  to  be  well  purged,  both 
in  tlie  spring  and  in  waiter  5  for 
which  purpose  he  prescribes  half  a 
dram  of  sulphur  of  antimony,  and 
a  whole  dram  of  resin  of  jalap,  tor 
one  dose  : — he  concludes  with  cau- 
tioning the  proprietors  of  cattle, 
carefully  to  avoid  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, and  every  thing  that  is  of  a 
heating  or  irritating  nature  j    be- 
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cause  such  treatment    would    be 
produdive  of  fatal  consequences. 

Milfoil,  SeeCommonYARROW. 

MILIARY  FEVER,  or  Milia- 
ria, a  disease  which  affefts  both 
sexes,  at  every  age,  but  particu- 
larly recluse  and  sedentary  women. 
It  is  accompanied  with  continued 
fever,  anxiety,  a  sensation  of  punc- 
tures in  the  skin,  and  profuse  unc- 
tuous sweats. 

Causes. — Excessive  watching } 
the  indulgence  of  the  more  violent 
passions ;  suppression  of  the  na- 
tural discharges,  as  also  too  great 
evacuations;  eating  of  unripe  fruit, 
and  similar  pernicious  trash ;  a 
weak  watery  diet,  and  impure  or 
putrid  water.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
primary  disease,  though  it  is  some- 
times consequent  on  quartan  and 
puerperal  fevers. 

Peculiar ilies.— 'The  miliary  fe- 
ver, though  not  contagious,  is  an 
epidemic  disease,  and  sometimes  a 
rrilical  symptom  in  the  autumnal 
putrid  fever.  It  generally  com- 
mences its  attack  with  a  cold  shi- 
vering, which  is  succeeded  by  in- 
tense heat,  pain  in  the  head  and 
loins,  oppres.>>ion  on  the  breast,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  An  itch- 
ing and  prickling  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  skin,  which,  between  tlie 
seventh  and  fourteenlli  days,  is 
covered  with  numerous  small,  red, 
and  distin£t  pinipkg,  that  appear 
iirst  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and 
gradually  spread  over  ihe  whole 
body,  excepting  the  face.  This 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by 
profuse  sweating ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
tops  of  the  pimples  are  iilied  with 
small  wijte  vesicles,  which  speedily 
disaj  pear.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  the  pustules  assume  a  yel- 
Jpwisb  casj,  and  at  length  totally 
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vanish,  leaving  the  skin  covered 
witli  branny  or  mealy  scales. 

Cure. — In  this,  as  in  all  other 
eruptive  fevers,  the  chief  point  is, 
to  prevent  the  pustules  from  strik- 
ing imvards ;  as  the  patient  is  then 
in  the  most  imminent  danger.  In 
the  first  period  of  the  disease,  blood- 
letting will,  in  general,  be  neces- 
sary ;  and,  if  the  eruption  appear 
and  disappear,  repeated  small  blis- 
ters may  be  advantageously  applied. 
It  will  likewise  be  advisable  to  ad- 
minister, frequently,  gentle  laxa- 
tives J  but,  if  the  patient  be  in  a 
languid  state,  and  the  bowels  be- 
come regular,  the  liberal  use  of 
Peruvian  bark  will  essentially  con- 
tribute to  his  recovery.  During 
the  whole  progress  of  tliis  fever,  he 
ought  to  be  kept  uniformly  coolj 
his  diet  also  should  be  cooling  and 
nutritious,  and  adapted  to  his 
strength  and  constitution.  Lastly,  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  encounter  tlie 
air,  gentle  and  daily  exercise  will 
be  attended  with  the  best  effects, 

MILK,  a  well-known,  nutri- 
tious fluid,  with  which  Nature  has 
wisely  furnished  the  breasts  of  fe- 
males, and  the  udders  of  animals, 
for  the  support  of  their  young. 

Milk  consists  of  three  parts, 
namely  caseous,  kutyrous,  and  *e- 
rous.  The  first  comprehends  the 
grosser  earthy  particles,  which  serve 
to  suspend  the  butyrous  part;  and 
which,  when  coagulated  byart,  are 
formed  into  Cheese.  The  second 
ingredient  comprises  tlic  hutyrace- 
ous  or  oily  particles,  or  cream, 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  milk, 
and  are  by  agitation  converted  into 
Butter.  The  serous  are  the  more 
watery  parts,  constituting  what  is 
called  Whey,  and  serving  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  two  before  stated. — 
The  most  wholesome  milk  is  that 
whicl\ 
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Vvhich  contains  a  due  proportion  of 
the  three  constituent  parts. 

Having  already  discussed  tlie 
qualities,  as  wirll  as  the  methods 
of  preparing  Butter,  Butter- 
milk, and  Cheese,  under  those 
respeftive  heads,  we  shall  briefly 
consider  the  properties  of  milk, 
afforded  by  different  animals,  as  an 
article  of  food. 

The  milk  of  women,  mares,  and 
asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qualities, 
being  very  dilate,  sweet,  though 
acescent,  and,  when  coagulated, 
easily  broken  down.  That  of  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  possess  properties 
widely  different.  Of  these,  cows'- 
rnilk  approaches  nearest  to  that 
yielded  by  the  female  breast.  But 
the  milk  obtained  from  goats,  is  of 
a  peculiar  nature;  as  its  oily  and 
coagulable  parts  do  not  separate 
spontaneously,  throw  up  no  cream, 
and  yield  no  butter.  That  of  sheep 
is  rich  and  nourishing ;  produces 
abundance  of  butter,  but  wliich  is 
so  unpalatable  as  to  render  it  unfit 
to  be  eaten.  Both  these  fluids 
afford  a  large  pro|.ort;on  of  strong 
and  tough  cheese. 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  human  sustenance, 
being  adapted  to  every  state  and 
age  of  the  body,  but  particularly  to 
infants,  after  being  weaned.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  drawn  from 
sound, young, and  healthy  animals; 
as  it  is  most  nutritious,  when  these 
are  between  three  and  four  years 
old. — Good  milk  is  perfeftly  white, 
and  totally  divested  of  smell.  As, 
however,  it  contains  a  great  portion 
of  the  fatty  or  oily  particles,  known 
under  the  name  of  cream,  it  ought 
alw^ays  to  be  diiuted  with  water, 
before  it  is  given  to  children. — 
But,  to  scorbutic  persons,  or  those 
troubled  witli  inveterate  ulcers,  it 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  in 
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a  pure,  undiluted  state ;  as  it  com- 
bines both  saccharine  and  oleagi- 
nous particles. 

From  its  balsamic  nature,  milk 
promotes  the  different  evacuations, 
especially  insensible  perspiration : 
in  a  serous  or  diluted  state,  it  has 
often  afforded  considerable  relief 
in  obstinate  coughs ;  in  disorders 
induced  by  worms,  hysterics,  the 
putrid  sore-throat,  the  gout,  and 
stone,  and  various  other  diseases, 
with  which  mankind  are  afflided. 
But,  if  a  person  be  debilitated,  or 
otherwise  exhausted  by  sickness; 
milk  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
used ;  as  it  is  apt  to  generate 
cramps  or  violent  spasms  in  the 
stomach,  the  heart-burn,  &:c.  Cor- 
pulent and  plethoric  persons  ;  those 
who  are  recovering  from  febrile 
complaints  ;  and  particularly  such 
as  are  accustomed  to  drink  wine, 
and  spirituous  liquors,  cannot  with 
advantage  or  safety  adopt  a  ml'k- 
diet ;  because  the  fatty  and  viscid 
properties  of  that  fluid  tend  to  op- 
press the  stomach,  and  occasion 
indigestion, — When  milk  is  used 
wedicinaLbj,  it  ought  to  be  taken 
as  speedily  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  cow ;  for  its 
most  nourishing  and  attenuating 
particles  exhale,  if  it  be  boiled,  or 
even  for  a  short  time  exposed  to 
the  air. 

Lastly,  if  milk  be  suffered  to 
become  sour,  it  cannot  be  easily 
digested  :  and,  though  it  is  in  that 
state  uiitit  to  serve  as  an  article  of 
beverage,  its  utility  does  not  cease. 
There  is  a  liqu{;r,  distilled  from 
acid  milk,  butter-milk,  or  whey, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  a  valuable 
menstruum  in  the  preparation  of 
colours. 

Milk  being  of  such  extensive 
utility,  both  as  food  and  medicine, 
our  readers  will  probably  exped 

some 
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»ome  account  of  siieh  vegetables  r.s 
are  calculated  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  that  sweet  and  wholesome 
fluiti.  One  of  the  most  eft'edual 
methods  consists  in  giving  cows, 
every  morning,  decoctions  of  the 
richest  and  most  fragrant  species 
of  clover,  and  espejinlly  of  lu- 
««•«.— This  subjeft  has  already  been 
concisely  discussed  under  tlie  arti- 
cle Cattle  (vol,  i.  p.  45g)  ;  and, 
as  we  stare  the  lactiferous  plants  in 
their  alpiiabetical  order,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  in 
tliis  place  : — they  will  also,  be  re- 
gistered in  the  General  Index  of 
Reference. — But  we  cajjn(  t  omit 
to  animadverton  the  culpable  filthi- 
ncss  in  which  cows  are  confined, 
both  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  where  these  useful  ani- 
mals are  literally  cnumned,  not 
with  wholesome  food,  but  with 
such  matters  as  are  calculated  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  milk. 
This  unnatural  practice,  how^ever, 
would  in  some  degree  be  vtnilal,  if 
that  milk  were  vended  in  a  pure 
state.  It  is,  indeed,  a  notorious 
fact,  which  we  think  our  duty  to 
state,  that  vessels  botii  of  hot  nr.d 
cold  V  atf  r,  arc  always  kept  in  the 
cow  or  n:ilk-houses,  ftr  the  ac- 
commodation of  mercenary  retail'- 
-crs.  These  persons  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  vnaduLlnrated 
milk,  and  at  a  low  price  j  but,  as 
each  niust  make  his  or  het»  profit, 
ihey  m-ix  with  it  such  a  proportion 
of  M  ater  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary to  make  their  miikof  a  svjji- 
c'tL'nt  sluiidard;  when  it  is  hawktd 
about  at  the  present  exorbitant 
price.—Circumslances  of  this  frau- 
dulent complexion  ought  to  be  more 
generally  known ;  and  we  trust 
•thatthe  vigilance  of  the  police  will 
«ocui  be  extended  to  the  suppression 
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of  practices  and  abuses,  cquall/ 
bold  and  iniquitous. 

Sh'nnmed  mifk,  is  that  which  re- 
mains after  the  cream  lias  been 
taken  otf  its  surface.  It  is  ofteu 
sold  for  new  milk,  and  employed 
in  considerable  quantities  by  wine- 
merchants,  for  tiie  purjiose  of  cla- 
rifying,or  fining  down  turbid  u\kiie 
wines,  arrack,  and  weaR  spirits  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  used  for  red 
wines,  as  it  discharges  their  co- 
lour.— This  kind  of  raiik  is  also 
useful  for  ivkileHhig  such  wines,  as 
have  acquired  a  brovvn  tint,  ei- 
ther from  tlie  cask,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  boiled,  be- 
fore they  had  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation.  In  such  cases,  a 
little  skimmed  milk  precipitates  the 
colour,  leaving  the  wine  almost 
limpid,  and  of  a  pleasant  tiavour. — 
A  fluid  of  such  harmless  nature  is 
in  every  respedt  preferable  to  the 
noxious  n)atters,  with  which  ava- 
ricious vintners  poison  tlieir  turbid 
or  damaged  wines. 

The  Milk  of  the  Female 
Bkeast  is  t'requently  very  trouble- 
some to  delicate  women,  and  sub- 
jects Uicm  to  many  disorders.  1  he 
more  common  of  these  are  : 

1 .  Deficiency  of  this  nourishing 
fluid,  which  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  indulgence  of  anger,  or  other 
passion  ;  worms,:  or  intestinal  com- 
plaints. Those  who  are  advanced  iu 
years,  before  they  become  mothers^ 
are  particularly  liable  to  this  com- 
p]aint,  which  is  likewise  induced  by 
poor  aliment,  or  some  constitutional 
defed  in  the  fluids.  If  tiie  latter 
cause-be  obvious,  it  will  be  advise- 
able  to  administer  absorbent  pow- 
ders ;  but,  if  it  orig  nate  from  par- 
simonious living,  the  patient's  diet 
ought  to  consist  of  rich  cows'  milkj 
and  light  nourishing  food.  Should, 
however. 
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how^v^^  such  deficieijcy  be  abso^ 
lute,  and  the  breasts  be  totally  de^ 
vpid  of  this  salutary  fluid,  the  only 
"^faethod  of  preserving  the  infant's 
life  vvill  be,  to  prociu-e  a  careful, 
healthy  wet-nurse. 
^  2.  Excess,  or  evident  abundance 
,of  milk,  occurs  as  frequently  as  the, 
qonjLracy ;  and  requires  ihe  greatest 
attention;  for,  otherwise,  inllam- 
niation  and  abscesses  in  the  breast 
ipay  be  the  consequence.  Hence 
the  patient  should  live  sparingly, 
andi  suckle  two  infants,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  too  rapid  flow  of 
hnlk. 

3.  The  Milk-fever,  one  of  the 
most  alarming  diseases  of  females, 
h  someLinies  occasioned  by  terror, 
t^kin:;  cold,  <kc.  though  it  is  more 
frequently  induced  from  a  false, 
principle  of  delicacy,  by  negleiAing, 
to  put  the  infarct  to  the  breast.  It 
occurs,  ui  general,  a  few  days  after 
delivery,  and  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  tlie  utmost  precaution.  I'o 
check  its  progress,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  camphorated  clys- 
ters, gentle  evacuations,  and  em- 
brocations of  linseed  and  similar 
emollient  oils.  The  infant  ought, 
likewise,  to  be  put  frequently  to 
the  breast  5  and,  if  no  relief  be  thus 
obtained,  tliey  should 'be  drawn, 
either  by  means  of  the  small  air- 
pump,  or  some  expert  person.  The 
patient's  diet  ought  to  be  light  and 
cooling;  but,  if  the  fever  prove 
violent,  and  be  accompanied  with 
putrid  syniptoms,  it  will  be  advise- 
able  to  administer  Peruvian  bark 
liberally,  and  to  obviate  costive- 
ness,  by  gentle  laxatives, — One  of 
t;he  most  effeAual  preventives  of 
this  fever  is,  to  place  the  infant  to 
tlie  breast  as  early  as  possible ;  a 
pra6fice  whjch  cannot  be  too 
istrpngly  recommended  j  as  tliejlfe. 
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or  at  least  the  health,  of  many  va- 
luable mothers  might  be  spared,  i^ 
such  method  were  more  generally 
followed.  The  apartment  ought 
to  be  carefully  aired  3  and,  if  the 
breasts  abound  with  milk,  at  the 
C9mtne4iceaient  of  the  fever,  Nthejf 
should  be  occasionally  drawn :  'thus, 
thit  fliid  t-night  efle<£lu3liy  be  pro- 
ven; xl  in/.n  acq.uiringaa  unaatigr^ 
acrimony,  or  from  being  absorbed, 
whil^  in  a  corrupted  state. 

Yiolpnt  passions  and  affe6lions 
of  tiiC  mind  must  be  studiously 
avoided  by  those  who  suckle  chil- 
dren) for,  such  irregular!  des  not 
only  lay.the  foundation  of  tlie  most 
painfiil  disorders  in  mothers.,  or 
nurses,  but  also  injure  the  innocent 
babes,  by  inducing  painful,  and 
often  fatal  diarrhoeas.  In  every 
instance,  after  sudden  fright,  or  a 
fit  of  passion,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  squeeze,  or  gently  agitate  thd 
breasts,  in  order  to  discharge  tiie 
redundant  miik,  before  the  infant 
be  permitted  to  suck. — Lastly,  if 
the  breasts  become  turgid,  and  there 
be  an  apprehension  of  the  milk  co- 
agulating in  them,  shortly  after 
parturition,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
present  them  to  the  infant;  pro- 
vided it  be  sufficiently  strong  :  in 
the  contrary  case,  another  child  or 
adult  should  draw  them,  and  thus 
diminish  the  superfluous  and  hurt- 
ful part. 

MILK-HOUSE,  a  building  der 
signed  for  the  reception  and  pre-, 
servation  of  milk,  previously  to  its^ 
undergoing  tie  various  processes 
of  the  dairy. 

As  we  have  already,  under  the 
head  of  Dairy-house,  treated  of 
the  utensils,  &c.  proper  for  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  niilk,  we  shall  now 
la}'  before  our  readers  a  cut,  repre- 
senting  a  Milk-houijC;,  upon  an  im- 
proved 
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proved   plan,   by  the  industrious 
Dr.  Andeuson. 


Description  of  Dr,  Anderson's 
MiLK-Housii,  tviih  its  appur- 
tenances. 

Tlie  uppermost  of  the  three 
figures  represents  a  se6tioa  of  the 
•whole'strudure. 

A,  the  dairy  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  open  passages. 

B,  the  entry  to  tive  dairy  from 
tlie  north. 

C,  the  ice-house. 

D,  the  scullery,  or  wash-house, 
with  the  door  or  entrance  from  the 
south,  and  benches  placed  beneath. 

/,  a  door,  which  communicates 
with  the  milk-house,  &c. 

h,  the  tire-place. 

The  lowermost  of  the  three 
figures,  is  an  elevation  of  the  milk- 
liouse  A. 

B  B,  the  passages  round  it. 

c,  the  interior  window. 

d,  the  ventilator  or  air- pipe. 
g,  the  exterior  window. 

The  smallest  of  the  figures  above 
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sriven,  is  a  delineation  of  the  ven* 
tilator. 

i,  represents  the  valve  at  the  top. 

k,  another  valve  at  the  bottom, 
which  communicates  with  the  milk- 
house. 

n,  a  similar  valve,  with  the  pas* 
sage. 

The  whole  of  this  strufture 
ought  to  consist  of  a  range  of  nar- 
row buildings,  as  in  the  seftion 
first  delineated,  where  the  middle 
division  marked  A,  represents  the 
viilk-housc,  properly  so  called.  Dr. 
Anderson  dire6ls  it  to  be  built 
with  a  double  wall,  so  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  may  continually  pass, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  re- 
gular, cool  temperature ;  the  inner 
wall  being  constru6ted  with  lath 
or  bricks,  doubly  plastered  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  outer  one,  consist- 
ing of  plastered  lath  :  both  being 
carefully  worked,  so  as  to  render 
them  perfeftly  air-tight. 

The  entrance  to  the  dairy  ought 
to  be  on  the  north  side  B  ;  but  it 
will  be  requisite,  for  greater  con- 
venience, to  make -another  com- 
munication through  the  door  fy 
into  the  front-room,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  the  outer  door 
B,  should  be  kept  continually  shut. 
The  external  roof  ought  to  be  con- 
stmfted  with  tiles,  or  slate,  while 
the  inner  one  should  be  made  of 
plaster,  closely  applied.  Between 
both,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  leave 
a  vacant  space,  at  least  four  feet 
wide,  for  the  free  passage  of  air, 
as  delineated  in  the  elevation  above 
given ;  in  which  the  letter  A,  re- 
presents the  inside  of  the  milk- 
house.  The  letters  B  B,  designate 
the  area  between  the  two  walls, 
that  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  top,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
ventiiator  or  wooden  chimney  d  j 
which 
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\«rluch  ought  to  be  constracted,  on 
three  sides,  with  planks  or  boards 
lined  with  plaster ;  tlie  fourth,  or 
south  front,  should  consist  wholly 
of  glass,  carefully  closed  with 
putty,  so  as  to  render  it  completely 
air-tight.  Its  dimensions  may  vary 
at  pleasure,  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  internally  ;  but  it  should 
be  elevated  at  least  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  roof;  as  its  effetts  will 
be  more  or  less  powerful,  accord- 
ing to  its  length. 

This  tube  is  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a  valve  i,  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  air-holes,  which  may 
be  closed  when  required ;  and  at 
the  bottom  is  a  similar  valve  k. 
The  lower  pipe,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  milk-house,  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  upper 
tube  just  described.  The  opening 
m,  is  closed  on  one  side ;  and  at  n 
is  a  valve,  which,  when  shut,  pre- 
vents any  communication  between 
this  pipe  and  the  external  area. — 
Farther,  the  top  of  the  ventilator  is 
covered  with  boards,  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  roof,  so  that  the  rain 
may  be  thrown  off,  without  im- 
peding tlie  current  of  air;  while, 
by  means  of  the  valves  above-men- 
tioned, the  air,  heated  by  the  a6tion 
of  the  sun  through  the  outer  wall, 
will  immediately  escape,  thus  con- 
stantly preserving  a  due  tempera- 
ture; and,  by  the  same  means,  all 
damp  and  confined  air,  which  is 
extremely  pernicious  in  dairies, 
■will  be  constantly  expelled. 

The  building  is  furnished  with 
a  window  placed  along  the  slanting 
interior  roof  at  c,  and  which  is 
closed  down  with  putty,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  opened.  Ano- 
ther window,  g,  is  tixed  over  it  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  external 
roof,  so  as  to  transmit  the  light. 
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without  impeding  the  current  of 
air  between  the  two  glasses. 

The  passage  round  the  milk- 
honse  ought  to  communicate  with 
the  external  air  below,  only  at  the 
threshold  of  the  door  B.  But  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  small 
aperture  on  every  side,  about  one 
foot  in  height  from  the  floor,  ia 
order  that  such  area  may  be  occa- 
sionally ventilated.  Each  of  these 
apertures  should  be  secured  with  a 
piece  of  thin  wire-work,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  inseds, 
or  other  vermin  ;  and  ought  like- 
wise to  be  furnished  with  a  door, 
or  cover,  by  which  it  may  be  open- 
ed, or  closed,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Farther,  if  this  passage 
be  furnished  with  shelves,  and 
lighted  by  a  glazed  window  from 
the  inner  apartment,  so  as  to  admit 
lif^hi  only,  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously converted  into  a  pantry  for 
keeping  butter,  cheese,  &c.  per- 
fectly cool,  independently  of  its 
use  for  preserving  the  temperature 
of  the  milk- room. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  apart- 
ment sliould  be  finished  with  hard 
plaster  neatly  smoothencd,  and  to- 
tally devoid  of  ornament,  so  that 
it  may  be  cleaned  as  often  as  be- 
comes necessary.  In  its  centre, 
Dr,  Anderson  directs  a  large 
stone  table  to  be  placed,  being 
about  1\  feet  high,  3  feet  wide  at 
the  least,  and  of  a  breadth  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  table  is  to  be 
fixed  a  stone  trough,  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  former,  and  being  about  one 
foot  deep,  that  is,  six  inches  above 
and  below  the  floor  of  the  milk- 
house.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  a  pipe  is  to  be  conduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  tHe 
water : 
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•water  :  and,  in  case  it  be  supplied 
by  a  running  stream,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  make  one  side  of  such 
trough  somewhat  lower,  that  the 
water  may  run  over,  and  thus  be 
carried  out  of  the  house.  The 
floor  of  the  r.uilding  should  be  con- 
slru(^cd  with  stones  neatly  laid  ; 
"and,  if  these  be  easily  attainable, 
the  shelves,  delineated  in  the  eleva- 
tion above  given,  should  be  hewn 
out  of  the  same  materials  :  other- 
wise, they  may  consist  of  wooden 
planks. 

If  the  milk- house  be  situat- 
ed near  a  large  town,  where  ice 
could  be  vended  during  the  sum- 
mer, Dr,  Anderson  is  of  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  owner,  to  erefl  an  ice-house 
contiguous  to  this  dairy,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  letter  C,  in  the  up- 
permost cut  above  given.  He  re- 
commends ii  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall  on  three  sides,  with 
a  passage  or  area  intervening,  as  in 
the  dairy.  The  receptacle  for  the 
ice  ought  to  be  formed  of  upright 
posts,  lined  with  wattled-work  of 
wands,  or  with  close  rail-work, 
but  so  as  to  leave  a  Walk  two  feet 
and  a  half  wide  ever)''  way  ;  round 
which  a  gutter  should  be  made  to 
carry  off  such  water  as  may  drain 
from  the  ice.  This  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  cheapest  method  of  build- 
ing an  ice-house,  in  any  situation  ; 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  usual 
mode  of  making  vaults,  w  hich  are 
not  only  more  liable  to  be  damp, 
and  become  mouldy,  but  are  also 
far  more  expensive,  and  by  no 
means  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve a  gentle  coolness,  and  an 
equal  temperature,  at  every  season. 

The  apartment,  marked  with 
the  letter  D,  is  designed  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  flie  utensils  "of  (Tie  dairj', 
in  which  they  may  be  cleaned  and 
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arranged.  For  this  purpose,  'A 
will  be  advisable  to  place  shelve? 
round  the  walls,  together  with: 
tables,  and  such  otlier  articles  ^s 
may  be  found  necessary.  Its  en- 
trance should  be  fi"opi  the  south, 
where  the  roof  projects  about  two' 
feet  over  the  wall,  as  SLtf,  whic;h 
door  communicates  immediately 
with  the  milk-house,  and  may  be 
occasionally  opened  in  the  suro- 
mer ;  but  wiiich  alone  ought  to  be 
used  during  the  winter,  when  the 
chief  entrance  B,  should  be  con- 
stantly shut.  At  one  end  of  this 
apartment  is  a  lire-place,  on  which 
a  cauldron,  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  dairy,  ought  to  be  fixed  j  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  cpntintial 
supply  of  warm  or  hot  water. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Dr.  An- 
derson's ingenious  plan,  which 
appears  to  be  well  calculated  to 
enable  attentive  dairy -men,  Xo 
keep  their  milk  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature at  aU  seasons,  while  they 
may,  at  the  same  time,  carry  on 
the.  necessary  operations  witla  little 
trouble  or  expence. — ^Those  of  our 
readers,  who  wish  to  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  witli  the 
whole  economy  of  the  milk-house, 
will  not  witliout  instruction  perv^se 
Dr.  Anderson's  Practical  Ee- 
marh  on  the  Management  of  tJie 
Dairy,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society  j 
but  w  hich  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  ia  the  3d  vol.  of  the  new 
series  of  his  valuable  miscellany, 
entitled  Reaealions  in  Agriculture, 
&c. 

MILK-THISTLE,  or  Ladies- 
Thistle,  Carduus  marianus,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
ditch-banks,  road-sides,  tlie  bgr- 
df  rs  of  corn-fields,  and  on  rubbish : 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  Augnst. 
Though 
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ll^ongli  often  a  very  trouble- 
some weed  in  pasture  and  other 
lands,  the  milk-thistle  may  be 
eaten  in  the  spring  as  a  salad  :  and 
ih?  tender  stalks,  if  peeled  and 
soaked  in  water  to  extract  their 
bitterness,  afford  a  delicious  dish  : 
the  scales  of  the  flower-cup  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  arti- 
chokes ;  and  the  roots,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  while  young,  are  whole- 
some food. — Rabbits,  likewise,  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  milk-thistle,  which 
tend  to  preserve  their  health,  when 
kept  in  a  domestic  state. 

MILK- VETCH,  or  Astragalus, 
L.. a  genus  of  indigenous,  perennial 
plants,  consisting  of  80  species  ;  the 
])rincipal  of  which  is  the  glycyphvlr- 
/o5.  Common  or  Sweet  Miik- vetch. 
Liquorice-vetch,  Wild-liquorice,  or 
Liquorice Cock's-head  :  it  grows  in 
meadows,  pastures,  and  on  ditch- 
banks,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — ^This 
plant  will  thrive  with  uncommon 
luxuriance  in  poor  barren  soils  ; 
r.nd  yield  an  abundance  of  teiider 
and  sncculent  herbage.  Its  culti- 
vation has,  therefore,  been  strong- 
ly recommended  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, who  observes,  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  winter-fodder  for 
cattle,  which  devour  it  with  avidi- 
ty.— Cows  depastured  on  this  plant, 
are  snid  to  yield  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk  ;  from  which  circum- 
M-ance  it  has  received  its  most  pro- 
per English  name. 

MILK- WEED,  the  Marsh, 
Wild  Parsley,  or  Wild  Milky 
PARSLEY,  Sellniim  palustre,  L.  an 
indigenous  perennial  plant,  gi'bw- 
iiig  in  damp  and  marshy  situations, 
where  its  stalk  attains  the  height  of 
three  of  foiir  ft,et ;  and  flowering 
ill  the  "month  of  June  or  July. — 
EVtry  part  of  this  vegetable,  on 
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cutting^  it',  exddcs  a  milkt  juice  i" 
its  aromatic  root  may  serve  as  rf^^ 
substitute  for  exotic  spices  in  me- 
dicine, and  for  culinary  purposes  : 
the  Russians  use  it  instead  of  gin- 
ger, and  the  Laplanders  chew  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  tobacco. 

MILK- WORT,  theC6MM0N,or 
PoLygala  vulgaris,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  thriving  on  heaths 
and  dry  pastures  ;  flowering  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — ^This 
herb  is  eaten  by  cows,  the  milk  of 
which  it  remarkably  increases  j 
also  by  goats  and  sheep,  but  is  re- 
fused by  hogs. — Its  roots  possess 
an  extremely  bitter  taste,  together 
with  all  the  virtues  of  the  Aineri- 
can  rattlesnake-root.  — A.ccording 
to  Du  Hamel,  it  is  given  with 
success  in  pleuritic  cases,  operat- 
ing as  a  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diunetic.  A  spoonful  of  the  de- 
coction, made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of  water,  till 
one  half  be  evaporated,  sensibly 
promotes  perspiration  as  well  as 
expe6toration,  and  has  therefore 
been  used  with  advantage  in  Ca- 
tarrhal fevers  and  defluxions  on 
the  lungs  :■ — three  spoonfuls  of  this 
medicine,  taken  every  hour,  have 
sometimes  afforded  considerable 
relief  in  dropsical  cases. 

Milkwort,  the  Sea.  See  Black 
Saltwort. 

MILL,  a  machine  for  grinding 
corn,  &c.  of  which  there  are  vari- 
ous kinds,  according  to  the  differenlf 
methods  of  applying  the  moving 
power  j  such  as  water-mills,  thdse 
worked  by  horses,  wind-mills,  &c'.' 

Without  discussing  the  iftediW. 
nical  construftion  of  this  valuabl^ 
contrivance,  we  sliall,  conformably' 
to  our  plan,  omit  the  less'  ii'iteresf- 
ing  patents  granted  for  ihventions- 
or  improvetnents,  and  present  tif 
our  readers  an  accotmt  of  Mr. 
Thomas 
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Thomas  Rustall's  parish,  or  fa- 
mily-mill and  bolter  :  for  which 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  1800  voted  him  a 
premium  of  forty  guineas. 

Description  of  the  Plate  represent- 
ing Mr.  Rustall's  Family^ 
Mill  and  Bolter. 

Fig.  1.  A,  the  handle  of  the 
mill. 

B,  one  of  the  raill-stones,  which 
is  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  and 
5  inches  in  thickness,  moving  with 
its  axis  C. 

D,  is  the  other  mill- stone,  which, 
when  in  use,  is  stitionary;  but 
which  may  be  placed  nearer  to,  or 
at  a  distance  from,  the  moveable 
stone  B,  by  means  of  three  screws 
passing  through  the  wooden  block 
E,  that  supports  one  end  of  the  axis 
C ;  after  it  has  been  put  through  a 
hole  or  perforation  in  the  bed-stone. 
The  grain  likewise  passes  through 
this  perforation  from  the  hopper  F, 
into  the  mill. 

F  represents  the  hopper,  which 
is  agitated  by  two  iron  pins  on  the 
axis  C,  that  alternately  raise  the 
vessel  containing  the  grain,  which 
aga  n  sinks  by  its  own  weight.  In 
consequence  of  this  motion,  the 
corn  is  conveyed  through  a  spout, 
that  passes  from  such  hopper  into 
the  centre  of  the  mill  hehmd,  and 
througli  the  bed-sione  D. 

G,  a  paddle,  regulating  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  to  be  delivered  to  the 
mill  J  and,  by  raising  or  lowering 
which,  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  grain  may  be  furnished. 

H,  the  receptacle  for  the  flour, 
into  which  it  falls  from  the  mill- 
stones, when  ground. 
I,  represents  one  of  the  two  wooden 
supporters  on  which  the  bed-stone 
D,  rests.  These  are  screwed  to  the 
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block  E,  arid  likewise  morticed  mta 
the  lower  frame- work  of  the  mill  at 
K,  which  is  conneded  by  means  of 
the  pins  or  wedges  L,  L,  L,  that 
admit  the  wiiole  mill  to  be  easily 
taken  to-pieces. 

M,  a  fly-wheel,  placed  at  the 
fai'thest  extremity  of  the  axis  C, 
and  on  which  another  handle  may 
be  occasionally  fixed. 

N,  a  small  rail,  serving  to  keep 
the  hopper  in  its  place ;  the  fartliest 
part  of  such  hopper  resting  on  a 
small  pin,  which  admits  of  sufficient 
motion  for  tliat  vessel,  to  shake  for- 
ward the  corn. 

O,  a  spur-rail,  for  strengthening 
the  frame- work  of  the  mill. 

P,  the  front  upright,  that  ia 
morticed  into  the  frame-work,  and 
serves  as  a  rest  for  the  end  of  the 
iron  axis  C,  which  is  next  to  the 
handle.  —  On  each  extremity  of 
such  axis,  there  Is  a  shoulder,  which 
keeps  it  steady  in  its  place. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  cloth  -  hood 
fixed  to  a  broad  wooden  hoop,  and 
which  is  placed  over  the  stones 
while  working,  to  prevent  the  finer 
particles  of  flour  from  escaping. 

Such  is  tlie  outline  of  Mr.  Rust- 
all's  useful  mill }  but,  as  a  bolter, 
or  sifter, becomes  necessary  for  se- 
parating the  flour  from  the  bran, 
he  has  contrived  a  machine  upon  a 
simple  and  excellent  construction, 
of  which  the  reader  wilt  find  a  de- 
lineation in  the  same  plate. 

Fig.  2,  represents  this  bolter, 
with' its  front  removed,  in  order  to 
display  its  interior  stru6turej  the 
macinne  being  three  feet  ten  incites 
in  length,  l^^-  inches  in  breadth, 
and  lb  inches  in  depth. 

A,  is  a  moveable  partition,  slid- 
ing about  four  feet  backwards  or 
forwards,  from  the  centre  of  the 
box,  upon  two  wooden  ribs,  which 
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are  fixed  to  the  back  and  front  of 
the  box,  and  one  of  which  is  deli- 
neated at  the  letter  B. 

C,  the  lid  of  the  bolter  repre- 
sented open. 

Dj  a  slider,  which  is  moveable 
in  a  groove  made  in  the  lid,  by 
means  of  two  handles  on  the  back 
of  such  lid. 

E,  a  forked  iron,  fixed  in  the 
slider  D  ;  and  which,  when  the  lid 
is  shut,  takes  hold  of  the  edge  of 
the  sieve  F,  and  moves  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  wooden 
ribs  B,  according  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slider, 

G,  represents  a  fixed  partition 
in  tlie  lower  centre  of  the  box, 
which  ii  divides  into  two  parts,  in 
order  to  separate  the  fine  from  the 
coarse  flour  :  from  this  partition, 
the  slider  A,  moves  each  way  about 
four  inches,  and  thus  atfords  room 
for  working  the  sieve. 

H,  a  board  that  is  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bolter,  and  forms 
part  of  the  slider  A.  This  board 
serves  to  prevent  any  of  the  sifted 
matter  from  falling  into  the  other 
partition. 

I,  represents  two  of  tlie  back 
feet  which  support  tlie  bolter. 

Fig.  3,  of  the  pliite  above  men- 
tioned, is  a  view  of  the  top,  or 
upper  part  of  the  lid  of  the  boiler. 

K,  the  slider  that  moves  the 
lengtliwise  of  the  bolter. 

L,  L,  the  handles  by  which  the 
slider  is  worked. 

M,  a  screw,  serving  to  hold  the 
fork,  which  imparts  motion  to  the 
sieve. 

Fig.  4,  represents  the  forked 
iron,  E,  separately  from  the  lid. 

Mr.  Ru STALLS  inventions  are 
equally  ingenious  and  economical : 
tl.ey  bid  fan-  to  be  of  very  general 
utility  j  as  both  the  mill  and  bolter 
inay  be  construdted  at  a  ojgderate 
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expence,  and  occupy  only  a  small 
space  of  ground.  The  former  may 
even  be  worked  in  a  public  kit- 
chen, or  within  a  room  in  a  farm- 
house, without  occasioning  any 
great  incumbrance. 

The  particular  excellence  of  the 
mill  consists  in  this  circumstance, 
that,  from  the  vertical  position  of 
its  stones,  it  may  be  put  in  aftioa 
without  the  intervention  of  cogs  of 
wheels.  It  may  be  employed  in 
the  grinding  of  malt,  the  bruising 
of  oats  for  horses,  and  for  mak- 
ing flour,  or  for  all  these  pur- 
poses :  it  may  likewise  be  easily 
altered,  so  as  to  grind  either  of 
those  articles  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  fineness. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Rustall's  contrivance  is,  that 
one  man  is  sufficient  to  work  it ; 
though,  if  two  persons,  namely,  a 
man  and  a  boy,  be  employed,  they 
will  be  able  to  produce,  in  the 
course  of  two  hours,  a  quantity  of 
flour  sufficient  to  serve  a  family, 
consisting  of  six  or  eight  persons* 
for  a  whole  week: — repeated  satis- 
fadory  trials  have  proved,  that  this 
mill  grinds  the  corn  completely, 
and  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat  within  the  hour. — Besides, 
the  industrious  farmer  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  comparative  expe- 
riments, on  the  quality  of  his  grain, 
and  may  furnish  himself,  at  a 
trifling  expence,  with  tiour  from  his 
own  wheat ;  n'ithout  apprehending 
any  adulteration}  or  without  being 
exposed  to  the  impositions,  or 
caprice,  of  fraudulent  and  ava* 
ncious  miller^. 

Lastly,  though  Mr.  R.'s  bolter 
be  more  particularly  calculated  for 
sifting  flour,  it  may  also  be  applied 
to  various  other  useful  purposes, 
and  especially,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate theinconvcnjengies  necessarily 
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attendant  on  tiie  Icvigation  of 
noxious  substances,  and  'o  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  their  finer  par- 
ticles. 

Theorigiual  mill  maybeinspeift- 
c(l  in  the  Repository  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
Adelphi ;  and  we  understand  from 
Mr.  Tavlor,  the  Secretary  to  this 
patriotic  association,  that  the  in- 
ventor of  ihe  machinery,  Mr.Tno, 
RusTALi,  wheelwright,  of  Pur- 
brook-heath,  near  Portsmouth,  en- 
gages to  furnish  the  whok  appa- 
Kitns,  and  to  deliver  it  free  of  car- 
riage, in  London*  for  the  ojoderate 
price  ot  twenty  suineas. 

MILL-REEK,  a  dreadful  dis- 
ease, caused  by  the  poisonous  fumes 
©f  meited  lead,  which  aft'ect  not 
onJy  those  who  arc  employed  in  the 
smelting  or  preparing  of  tliat  metal, 
buthkcwise  all  who  reside  near  the 
mines  whence  it  is  dug,  or  conti-> 
guously  to  the  furnaces,  &c.  where 
il  i»  worked. 

On  the  first  attack  of  this  disease, 
the  i^atient  feels  a  weight  and  un- 
easiness in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  a  slight  degree  of  colic 
iUithe  bowels  :  the  pulse  is  low  j 
the  appetite  impaired ;  the  legs 
)>BCome  feeble,  and  tlie  whole  body 
M  debilitated.  Sometimes  these 
«yniptoms  abate  in  consequenre  of 
a  slight  diarrheea  >  though,  if  the 
iatter  continue  for  some  time,  it  is 
always  attended  with  danger. 

At  firit,  however,  the  patient  is 
not  preventetl  from  tbllowing  his 
usual  occnpations  >  but,  if  die  dis- 
order progressively  increase,  and 
he  negle<i;t  to  ripply  for  relief,  the 
next  symptcans  will  be,  obstinate 
■costiveness,  violent  pain  in  the  in- 
testines ;  a  troublesome  giddiness, 
insensibility,  and  delirium.  The 
cxtrcmiiies  become  convulsed ;  the 
-^uise  intermits;  and,  at  Icnuili,  the 
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highest  degree  of  palsy,  or  apoplexy, 
closes  the  distressing  scene. 

As  the  mill- reek  is  ofasimilaf 
nature  and  origin  with  the  Dcvon- 
shh  e-ajlic,  oiv;h\c\\  we  have  already 
treated  under  the  article  Lead,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  p.  7.5  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  where  he  will  find  a 
short  account  of  its  most  successful 
treatment.— We  cannot,  however, 
conclude  this  article,  without  re- 
commending the  following  precau- 
tions  (from   the  first  vol.  of  tJie 
Edinburgh    Essays  and   Observa- 
tions,  physical  and  literary,  kc. 
8vo.  1754)  to  the  attentive  conside- 
ration of  the  humane.    It  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  all  those  persons  who 
are  in  any  manner  connected  with 
the  manufadture  of  lead,  or  who  re- 
side in  the  vicinity  of  lead-mines, 
to  spread  and  inculcate  the  mean* 
of  rescuing  many  industrious  mem- 
bers of  society  from  a  most  painful 
death  ;  or,  if  a  person  be  attacked 
by  this  terrible  disease,   to  contri- 
bute their  share  towards  preserving 
them  from  feeUng  its  extensive  hor- 
rors.  

1.  No  labourer  should  be  suf- 
fered to  repair  to  his  "Work,  Jastingy 
liis  food  ought  to  be  fat  and  oily, 
and  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  if 
he  were  to  drink  a  glass  r,f  sweet  oil, 
either  pure,  or  mixed  with  a.  little 
brandy,  every  morning. 

2.  It  will  be  advisable  to  taloj 
some  aperient  physic,  not  only  in 
the  spring  and  in  autumn,  but  like- 
wise, as  often  as  any  symptoms  of 
the  mill-reek,  however  slight,  are 
perceived. 

3.  No  spirituous  liquors  should 
be  allowed,  or  at  least,  be  very 
sparingly  used,  especially  while  the 
labourer  is  at  work,  or  immediately 
after  it. 

4.  No  workman  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  must  expose  himself 
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io  the  wM  air  ;  bathe  should  re- 
tire to  lliS'  hoais,  as  speedily  as 
possible  ■/■arti,  aft  jrhavin^ehaiiged 
his  clbtllf.'i,  'cool  himseif.gradually. 

5.  LmisJiately  after  the  labourer 
returrvs  from  his  work,  he  oug!it  to 
take  •  sorne  noari-hiag  aliment, 
•vfhich  shvTiuld  principally  consist  of 
tat  broths,  or  similar  liquids, 

6.  Tlif  diet  should  be  wholesome 
and  noatishrng;  because  scanty  or 
poor  food  disposes  such  persons  to 
be  more  frcqitently  affected,  and 
renders  .tbenl  too  feeble  to  undergo 
a  cortij-jlete  cure. . 

Lastly,  as  often  as  their  empjloy- 
meat  will  permit,,  they  mtght  to 
visit  an  open  country,  where  tliey 
raay  breathe  an  untainted  air,  and 
find  provisions  free  fron  the  noxi- 
bits  fames  of  lead.  Particular  care 
must,  how'e.ver,  be  taken  not  to 
venture  lipori  long  jonrnies  ;  .  be- 
cause such  persons  will  be  more 
fatigued,  and  reduced,  by  travelling 
one  day,  than  by  labouring  two 
days  in  the  lead-mines, 

MILL-STONE,  slgiiifies.  -  the 
large  circular  stone,  by  means  of 
ivhich,  whbn  put  in  motion  by 
ttiadii.oery,  corn  is  ground  -into 
flour. ;     - 

The  diameter  of  the  common 
milUstonea  is,  in  general,  from  five 
to  seven  feet,  and  their  thickness 
varies  from  12  to  15  or  18  inches. 
They  usually  endure  35  or  40 
years  ;  and,  when  they  have  been 
employed  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to 
bs  considerably  diminished,  they 
are  edged,  or  cut  anew,  in  order  lo 
communicate  to  their  siitface  a 
figure  contrary  to  that  which  they 
originally  bore ,  afterwards  the  up- 
per mill-stone  is  made  the  lower, 
or  bed-stone. 

These  stones  are  an  article  of 
ext-ensive  utility,  and  were  former- 
ly imported  iu  great  numbf^rs  from 
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France:'  ithe  Burr -stones  of  that 
country  having  been  found  harder 
and  more  durable  than  any  that 
were  dug  oat  of  British  quarries.— 
To  prevent  tlia  national  expence 
incurred  by  such  importation,  the 
patriotic  Society  for .  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  offered  a 
liberal  premium  for  the  discovery 
of  a  quarry  of  mill-stones  similar 
to  the  French  burrs  j  which  desir- 
able objc6t  was  attained  in  17 gg, 
by  Mr.  Rich  vrd  Bowes,  of  Con- 
way, in  North  Wales,  to  whose 
widow  the  Society,  in  1800,  voted 
the  reward  of  lOOl. 

The  quarry  which  Mr.  Bowes 
discovered,  <cx tends  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distlnce  from  the  tcrwa 
of  Conway.  .  The  stone  di^  fjoni 
it,  appears,  from  its  external  cha- 
rav:tcrs,  to  consist  of  quartz  and 
cherts.  Wiieii,  first  taken  out  o4f 
t!ie  soil,  .it  .is.  milch  softer,  and 
more  easily  wrought  into  its  proper 
shape,  than  .after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  though  only  for  a 
day.  Th&  vein  in  the  qua rrj^  con- 
tains every  variety  of  the  stone, 
whether  cellular,  close,  hard,  or 
soft,  and  nins  to  such  a  depths 
that  the  industrious  di-;coverer  con*" 
sidered  it  as  inexhaustUda. 

Numerous  certificates  from  the 
most  respectable  persons  have  been 
sent  to  the  Society  above  men- 
tioned, all  of  wi  ora  agree  in  stat- 
ing, that  the  Conway-stone  will 
form  a  very  va  uable  substitute  for, 
and  answer  every  purpose  of,  the 
French  burr'SCo:7}es. 

In  the  year  17.Q6,  a  patent  was 
granted  t!o  Mr.  Major  Pratt,  for 
his  invention  of  a  method  of  ma- 
nufaduririg  a  cuniiiosition-stone, 
calculated  for  griiuiuig  corn,  and 
various  other  articles,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  effeiSled  by  the  com- 
mon   mill-stones,      His    artitickd 
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compound  is  stated  to  consist  in 
mixing  certain  proportions  of  sili- 
ceous and  argillaceous  earths  (that 
can  onlv  be  ascertained  by  prac- 
tice), with  about  one- seventh  part 
of  calcareous  earth.  These  are  ex- 
posed to  a  fire,  heated  to  the  de- 
gree usually  required  in  calcining 
iime,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  such  farther  period  as  ex- 
perience alone  can  determine ;  af- 
ter which  the  composition  may  be 
formed  into  durable  stones,  that 
are  said  to  afford  proper  substitutes 
for  those  compounded  by  Nature. 

MILLET,  or  Milium,  L,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  five 
species  ;  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal ;  namely  : 

1.  The  panictim,  or  Common 
Millet ;  which  is  a  native  of  India, 
and  seldom  cultivated  in  Britain, 
except  in  gardens,  for  the  sake  of 
its  small  round  seed,  that  afibrds 
grateful  food  to  poultry.  It  may, 
however,  be  easily  propagated,  by 
sowing  it  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
upon  a  warm  dry  soil,  but  not  too 
thick ;  because  the  plants,  when 
growing,  expand, and  require  much 
room.  Hence  they  should  be  kept 
-clean  from  weeds,  at  their  first 
shooting  up.  In  August,  the  seed 
attains  to  maturity;  but,  if  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  birds,  they 
will  devour  it  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  ripen. — ^There  is  a  variety  of  this 
species,  called  the  African  Millet, 
the  culture  of  which  has  been  re- 
commended by  M.  TSCHIFFELI, 
of  Switzerland.  It  flourishes  in 
every  soil,  requires  neither  rich 
manures, nor  laborious  tillage;  and 
it  is  not  devoured  by  birds,  nor 
does  it  exhaust  the  soil,  though  af- 
fording very  abundant  crops. — 
Another  variety  of  this  species  is 
tlie  panicum  germanicum,  culti- 
vated in  Germany  and  tlie  south  of 
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Europe  ;  and  which,  accordii^  t(t 
M.  Busk,  of  Erfurt,  thrives  in  a 
good  clayey  soil,  where  it  some- 
times produces  more  than  thou- 
sand-fold returns. 

2.  The  effiisum,  Millet-grass, 
or  Soi'T  Millet  ;  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  grows  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  height,  in  moist  shady 
woods  ;  and  flowers  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June. — This  plant  is 
very  beautiful ;  and,  though  it  has 
no  useful  property  to  recommend 
it  to  the  industrious  farmer,  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  shady 
gardens,  on  account  of  its  fragrant 
odour. — Its  seeds  are  eaten  with 
great  avidity  by  linnets. 

Besides  its  utility  for  feeding 
poultry,  millet  is  highly  esteemed 
for  making  puddings,  and  by  many 
preferred  to  rice.  As  an  article  of 
food,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  to  blanched  oats,  or 
barley,  and  ought  not  to  be  eaten 
by  persous  whose  organs  of  diges- 
tion are  weak,  or  impaired. 

MINERAL  KINGDOM,  an 
expression  comprising  all  bodies 
that  are  dug  out  of  subterraneous 
places,  or  inim-x,  being  totally  ina- 
nimate, and  devoid  of  the  power 
of  vegetation. 

From  the  preceding  definition, 
it  is  obvious  that  ■miiierals  are  inor' 
ga?nc  substances  which,  like  orga- 
nized bodies,  have  a  certain  origin,- 
progressively  increase,  and  are  sub- 
jeft  to  dissolution,  or  a  decomposi- 
tion of  parts.  But  they  arise  mere- 
ly by  an  accumulation  of  homoge- 
neal,  or  similar  particles  iTomwith' 
out,  namely,  either  by  substances 
combining  in  consequence  of  their 
attraftive  power,  which  process  of 
Nature  is  called  cohesion ;  or  by  tlic 
solid  particles  being  separated  from 
the  fluid  ones,  when  the  former 
atirad  each  otlier,  according  to 
certain 
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certain  laws,  constimting  together 
a  solid  body  j  and  this  is  termed 
crystallization,  a  form  of  which 
only  certain  minerals  are  suscepti- 
ble.— Most  metals,  however,  are 
supposed  to  take  their  origin  from 
the  contact  or  accumulation  of  vii- 
neral  or  subterraneous \fumes  and 
vapours  ;  because  the  latter,  which 
float  in  mines  and  metallic  veins, 
at  length  penetrate  into  the  parti- 
cular tbssil  exposed  to  their  a6tion, 
and  produce  ore  ;  or,  they  combine, 
each  according  to  their  peculiar 
species,  and  atford  native  metal. 

With  respe£l  to  the  origin  of  mi- 
nerals, it  is  probable  that,  in  some 
kinds  of  them,  a  gradual  refine- 
ment and  change  takes  place  within 
tlie  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  precious  metals :  and 
these  are  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  than  in  the  northern  regions. 

Minerals  increase  in  bulk  only 
while  they  remain  undisturbed  in 
then-  natural  situation  ;  but,  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  air  for  a  sutii- 
cient  length  of  time,  they  are  de- 
composed, or  crumble  to  pieces, 
without  stridly  decaj'ing,  such  as 
is  the  case  with  organized  bodies. 

^Mineralogists  divide  the  mineral 
kingdom  into  four  classes,  namely, 

I.  Earths  and  stones. 

II.  Salts. 

III.  Inflammable  bodies  j  such 
as  sulp  ur,  bitumens,  amber,  rock- 
oil,  sea-coal,  &c. 

IV.  Metals. 

Of  these,  however,  we  cannot 
in  iliis  place  attempt  an  analysis ; 
as,  according  to  our  plan,  we  give 
concise  accounts  of  the  more  use- 
ful mineral  bodies,  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

Minium.  See  J?erfLEAD,  p.  76. 

WLNEIIAL  WATERS,  iwclude 
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all  such  fluids  as  are  naturally  in> 
pregnated  with  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, which  they  have  dissolved 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whether  sulphureous,  metallic,  or 
saline;  and,  as  many  of  these  are 
successfully  employed  in  medicine, 
they  have  received  the  appellation 
of  medicinal  waters. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  divided 
into  hot  and  cold,  from  their  being 
either  sensibly  hotter  or  colder  tlian 
the  atmosphere.  They  have  also 
been  classed,  according  to  their 
predominant  ingredients,  into  ati- 
dulous,  alkaline,  martial,  sulphu- 
reous, &c.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
design  to  enter  upon  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  their  constituent 
parts ;  but,  as  the  analysis  of  mi- 
neral springs  may,  to  many  inqui- 
sitive persons,  afford  a  pleasing  re- 
creation, independently  of  its  real 
utility,  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  rules 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  making 
such  experiments  ;  together  with  a 
concise  account  ot  the  waters  of 
Afton,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  re- 
ferred to  this  article  on  former  oc- 
casions. 

I.  All  experiments  ought  to  be 
conduded  near  the  spring,  if  it  be 
pra6ticable. 

II.  The  situation  of  such  spring, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
tiguous rising  grounds  (if  any  oc- 
cur) should  be  carefully  examined. 

III.  With  the  view  of  analyzing 
the  water,  it  will  first  be  nt^cessary 
to  observe  the  changes  it  may  spon- 
taneously undergo,  as  well  as  the 
various  parts,  or  matters,  into 
which  it  may  separate.  For  tliia 
purpose,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fill 
several  shallow  but  large  cylindri- 
cal glasses  at  the  well,  or  spring, 
which  should  be  immediately  exa- 
mined by  the  taste,  eye,  and  smell; 
after  which  thc\'  ouglit  to  stand  st 
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rest  for  two,  three,  or  more  hours, 
or  even  as  many  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  investi<^ation 
must  be  repeated  ;  the  fluid  com- 
pared with  water  newly  drawn 
flrom  the  spring ;  and,  if  any  sepa- 
ration of  parts  take  place,  any  scum 
arise,  or  sediment  be  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  they  ouglit 
to  be  carefully  colleded  for  future 
examination. 

IV.  These  gldssfes  should  next 
be  deposited  in  a  warm  pL-.ce  ;  till, 
the  watery  parts  being  totally  ex- 
haled, a  dry  substance  only  re- 
mains ;  which  ought  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  sediment  obtaintd 
from  the  same  water  by  evapo  a- 
tion  over  the  tire,  in  order  that  the 
real  difierence  between  both  dry 
substances,  may  be  more  precisely 
ascertained. 

V.  It  will  next  be  requisite  to 
analyze  the  water  c/iemiculli/  :  for 
this  purpose,  a  certain  p;.rtion  of 
it  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
spring,  and  poured  into  a  retort 
with  a  wide  neck,  to  wiiich  a  clean 
glass  receiver,  well  luted,  should 
be  alrixed.  The  whole  must  now 
be  placf  d  over  a  moderate  fire,  so 
as  to  simmer  the  water  till  all  the 
aqueous  particles  are  come  over ; 
■when  the  vessels  should  be  suft'cred 
to  ( ool,  the  distilled  water  care- 
fully drawn  off,  ai  d  deposited  in  a 
wrll  -closed  glass  :  then  \hf  dry 
snbsta'  ce  must  be  separated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  retort,  weighed, 
and  likewise  preserved  in  a  glass. 

VJ.  The  distilled  water  must 
pext  be  examine]  by  various  tests, 
;to  ascertain  wheth.  r  it  materially 
'differ  from  distilled  common  wa- 
ter ;  or  whether  it  be  impregnated 
■with  any  saline  or  inineral  parti- 
cles, similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  natural  fluid,  when  first  drawn 
from  the  well.     Ixi  this  process,  if 
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the  water  contain  any  common 
salt,  it  will,  with  a  solution  of  .sil- 
ver, assume  a  white  colour  :  if  vi- 
triol of  iron  be  one  of  its  ingredi* 
ents,  it  will  become  black,  on  be- 
ing mixed  with  pulveriacd  galls. 

VII.  In  case  the  water  be  sus- 
peAed  to  contain  any  .salts,  it  will 
be  advisable  gently  to  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  the  dry  substance  obtained 
by  ciistillation,  in  tive  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  pure  common  distilled 
water,  such  as  is  totally  divested  of 
ail  mineral  parti  :les.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  saline  matter  will  be  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  such  water, 
in  the  form  of  a  solution,  which, 
on  being  filtred,  and  evaporated 
to  drynes.s,  will  re-produce  its  salt. 
And,  if  tliere  should  be  other  salts 
in  the  same  solution,  they  may  all 
be  obtained,  by  repeating  the  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation. 

VIII.  After  the  different  salts 
are  thus  evolved,  it  will  perhaps  be 
att'  dtd  wiih  some  difhcuity  to 
ascertain  those  species  which  are 
denominated  veutral.  This  may 
be  efl'eded  by  observing  the  ap- 
pearances assumed  by  such  salts, 
on  being  mixed  with  other  n.atters. 
Thus,  niarine  or  sea-salt  may  be 
known  by  the  white  vapour  which 
it  emits  when  in  contact  with-  oi| 
of  vitriol,  and  also  by  its  taste, 
as  well  as  by  its  cubical  figure,  on 
being  crystallized.  Another  dis- 
tinguishing charafteristic  of  neutral 
salts  is,  their  property  of  producing 
or  rrgenerati:  g  sulphur,  when  mix- 
ed and  liquefied  with  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  pulverized  charcojil.  If, 
therefore,  two  parts  of  such  salt  be 
mixed  with  (,i;e  part  of  sait  of  tar- 
tar, and  a  similar  portion  of  carbon 
in  powder,  and  the  whole  be  melt- 
ed in  a  crucible,  a  reddish  njass 
will  be  formed,  possessing  an  alka- 
line iulphurcous  taste,  and -which 
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vjIW  communicate  a  deep  yei'ow  or 
orange  colour  to  re6tified  vspirit  of 
wine. 

Lastly,  if  there  r-^main  any  mat- 
ter, after  these  various  operations 
have  been  performed,  it  is  generai- 
iy  denoniinated  an  earth,  which, 
by  repeated  ablutions  in  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  may  be  divided  into 
various  kinds  of  species,  such  as 
<;alcareous,  siliceous,  bolar,  or 
ochreous,  &c.  These  may  l?e  still 
farther  examined  by  the  test  of 
fire  :  and,  according  to  the  appear- 
ances ihey  assume,  on  bring  ex- 
posed to  that  element,  it  may  be 
easily  discovered  whether  they  are 
vitresciHe,  or  callable  of  being 
converted  into  glass  ;  whether 
they  v.ill  calcine,  or  become  a 
species  of  lime ;  or,  whether  tliey 
will  yield  any  metallic  siibstance. — 
Such  is  the  metljod  by  which  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters  ought 
to  be  conduced  j  and  it  is  only  by 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
above  stated,  that  chemists  have 
been  enabled  to  enrich  t!.e  world 
with  numerous  discoveries  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

AcTON-wATER,  IS  a  mineral 
spring  of  that  place,  in  the  county 
of  Midulesex.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
colour  and  sweetish  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  mixture  of  the  hit- 
ler found  in  the  Epsom  water. 
Its  salt  is  not  so  sott  as  that  ob 
tained  from  the  latter,  thouL;h  it  is 
more  pungent  and  nitrous,  and 
strikes  a  deep  red  or  purple,  with 
the  tin6ture  of  logwcxid  in  brandy. 
Jt  is  chiefly  used  on  account  of  its 
purgative  properties,  being  little 
inferior  to  the  Epsom  water,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an 
account,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Aken 
WATER,  takes  its  rise  from  several 
springs  in  the  pity  pf  that  name.  It 


is  remarkable  for  its  stilfAareotls 
taste  and  smell,  both  which  are,  by- 
drinking  it,  communicatea  to  the 
body.  Ihi?  mineral  spring  is  chiefly 
employed  as' a  hot-bath:  and, from 
its  sulphureous  properties,  i&  par- 
ticularly useful  in  all  cutaneotti 
affe<Slions;  tliough,  when  takeh 
internally,  it  is  likewise  of  extensive 
Utility,  and  possesses  considerable 
medicinal  powers.  Its  sensible  ef- 
fefts,  indeed,  are  not  very  remarks- 
able.  In  general,  it  produces  a 
slight  degree  of  gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness; but,  if  drank  in  too  iargt 
doses,  is  apt  to  produce  nausea, 
vertigo,  and  sleepiness  :  if  taken  in 
moderation,  it  proves  mildly  laxa^ 
tive. 

•The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  chiefly  resorted  to  by  those  who 
complain  of  indigestion,  and  other 
alfections  of  the  stomach,  arising 
from  too  luxurious  living.  They 
are,  besides,  very  efficacious  in 
rheumatism ;  in  hysteric,  nervous, 
and  hypochondriacal  cases  ;  in  me- 
lancholy ;  the  stone  and  gravel ;  in 
paralysis;  and  a  variety  of  other 
disorders. 

The  proper  seasons  for  drinking 
these  waters  are,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  beginning  of  June ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
latter  end  of  September.  In  taking 
them  internally,  tlie  patient  should 
commence  with  half  a  pint  tor  i. 
dose,  which  ought  to  be  increased 
and  repeated  more  or  less  frequent* 
ly,  according  to  the  etiefts  it  pro. 
duces,  and  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  used. 

As  mineral  waters  frequently 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  health  j 
and  as  many  persons  are  prevented 
from  resorting  to  the  place,  whence 
such  fluids  are  obtained,  various 
experiments  have  been  made,  with 
the  view  of  procuring  them  by  art, 
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and  communicating  to  them  all  the 
properties  of  the  natural  waters. 
The  most  complete  of  such  chemi- 
cal processes  appears  to  be  that  of 
M.  GoLDscHMiD,  who  has  estab- 
lished a  manufa6tory  of  faftitious 
waters,  at  Paris,  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  springs  of  Seltz,  Spa, 
and  Sedlitz,  which  have  in  all  re- 
«pe6ts  been  found  equal, or  superior 
to  those  celebrated  wells.  His 
preparations  have  undergone  a  rigid 
examination  by  tlie  ablest  chemists, 
both  with  respeft  to  tlieir  physical 
properties,  and  the  nature  of  the 
p^ts  employed.  According  to  the 
reports  of  Buillon-la-Grange, 
andCHAU  SSI  ERjM.GoLDScHM  id's 
artificial  waters  are  very  clear  and 
transparent,  possessing  a  strong  acid 
ilavour,  and  communicating  a  deep 
red  shade  to  the  tinfture  of  turnsol. 
On  being  placed  in  contaft  with  va- 
rious re-agents,  these  compounds, 
when  mixed  with  lime-water, 
produced  abundance  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  with  caustic  alkalies, 
jieutral  salts ;  and,  when  poured 
vn  the  filings  of  the  purest  iron, 
they  acquired,  in  a  short  time,  a 
Icrruginons  taste, 

With  respeft  to  the  carbonic 
acid,  or  fixed  air,  it  appears  that 
the  factitious  wat'-rs  contain  of  it 
twice  and  a  half  of  their  volume, 
■which  is  considerably  more  than 
the  natural  springs. 

The  advantages  of  these  ingeni^ 
OU9  preparations  are  stated  to  be, 
1 .  That  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
pfFefted  by  rainy  weather,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  natural  water, 
iwhieh  i»  remarkably  influenced  by 
the  season.  2.  That  they  do  not 
part  with  any  gas  and  other  volatile 
constituents,  by  conveyance,  and 
by  keeping  them  for  some  length 
pfUme;  and  3.  That  the  natural 
#Pi4  CAR  bold  iu  soltiUoR  0[)ly  such 
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a  proportion  of  metallic  ingredients 
as  the  acids  and  gases  contained 
therein,  are  capable  of  dissolving; 
while  the  fa6titious  mineral  waters 
are  not  only  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cacious, but  retain  their  virtue? 
without  diminution,  are  impreg- 
nated with  a  larger  volume  of  gas, 
and  may  be  composed  of  any  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  salt  or  earth, 
according  to  particular  circum- 
stances. Lastly,  they  are  far  more 
convenient  to  the  purchaser,  being 
much  stronger  than  the  natural 
waters,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  drink  such  large  and 
nauseating  doses,  as  are  usually 
taken  of  the  latter. 

With  respeft  to  the  waters  of 
Bath,  Bristol,  Buxton,  &c.  and  the 
principal  foreign  wells,  the  reader 
will  find  a  short  account  of  tliem, 
in  the  progress  of  the  alphabet. 

MINT,  or  Mentha,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  24  species,  12 
being  natives  of  Britain  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  Pulegium  :  See  Pen- 
nyroyal. 

2.  The  Arvensis,  or  Corn*- 
MINT  ;  growing  on  moist  heaths, 
pastures,  and  in  sandy  inundated 
fields ;  flowering  from  June  to 
September.-— It  is  eaten  by  horses, 
and  goats,  but  disliked  by  sheep, 
and  refused  by  hogs  and  cows  ; 
though  the  animals  last  mentioned 
devour  it  eagerly  towards  the  end 
of  the  summt-r,  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  the  pastures  are  barej 
in  which  case  it  prevents  the  coa- 
gulation of  their  milk,  so  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  con- 
verted into  cheese. 

3.  The  vmt/ji-,  or  Spear-mint, 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  ri-r- 
vers,  and  in  watery  situations ; 
flowers  in  the  months  of  July  and 
AMgwgt.r— it  is  propagated  by  partr 
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Ing  the  roots  ;  and,  as  its  flavour 
is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  most 
other  species  of  this  plant,  it  is  ge- 
nerally preferred  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.— The  leaves  of  the  Spear- 
rnint,  when  prepared  with  sugar, 
form  a  delicious  conserve  ;  and  the 
distilled  waters,  both  spirituous  and 
$imple,  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  mildness  and  pleasant  taste. 
•—The  leaves  are  eaten  in  the  spring 
as  a  salad  ;  and  their  juice,  when 
boiled  with  sugar,  is  formed  into 
lozenges. 

4.  The  piperita,  or  Pepper- 
mint, growing  in  watery  places, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  j  flow- 
ering in  the  months  of  August  and 
Septenibe;. — Its  stem  and  leaves 
abound  with  minute  vesicles  con- 
taining a  very  pungent  essential 
oil,  that  rises  in  distillation. — ^This 
species  is  the  strongest  and  most 
aromatic  of  the  mints,  on  which 
account  it  is  alone  used  in  medicine, 
and  the  liquor  prepared  from  it,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Pepper- 
mint-water.— Being  an  excellent 
.stomachic,  it  is  but  too  often  used 
in  cases  of  impaired  appetite,  fla- 
tulence, colics,  nausea,  and  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  It  has  also  occa- 
sionally been  found  of  .service  in 
hysteric  aft"e6lions  ;  and,  however 
harmless  in  itself,  when  considered 
as  a  simple  water,  this  exhilarating 
carminative  is  so  far  a  dangerous 
domestic  medicine,  as  with  many 
nervous  and  irritable  persons,  it  is 
apt  to  introduce  a  habit  of  tasting 
the  stronger  spirituous  liquors. 

MiRROK.    See  LoOKING-GL.\SS, 

Miser.  See  Avarice. 

MISSELTOE,  the  Common, 
White  Misseltoe,  or  Missel ;  Vis- 
cum  allium,  L.  a  parasitical  plant 
growing  on  Apple  and  Pear-trees, 
ti^e  Hawthorn,  Service,  O^k,  Ma- 
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pie,  &c. ;  flowering  in  the  month 
of  May. 

From  the  berries,  as  well  as  the 
bark  of  this  plant,  good  bird-lime 
may  be  prepared  ;  and,  if  the  for- 
mer be  rubbed,  when  fully  ripe, 
on  the  bark  of  almost  any  tree, 
they  will  adliere  closely,  and  pro- 
duce plants  in  the  succeeding  win- 
ter. 

Fieldfares  and  thrushes  eat  the 
Misseltoe  berries,  the  seeds  of 
which  pass  through  them  unchang- 
ed, and  along  with  their  excre- 
ments adhere  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  where  they  vegetate. — No 
art  has  yet  induced  the  Missel- 
toe  to  take  root  in  the  earth.-— 
Sheep  eagerly  devour  this  plant, 
which  is  frequently  cut  off  tlie 
trees  for  them,  during  severe  win- 
ters ;  nay,  it  is  even  said  to  pre- 
serve these  animals  from  the  rot. 

Professor  Bock,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Prussia  (vol.  iii.  p.  36/, 
Germ,  edit.),  informs  us,  thatjwor 
people  have  often,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, collefted  and  dried  the  stalks 
and  branches  of  the  Misseltoej  then 
pulverized  and  mixed  them  with 
rye-flour  5  and  thus  obtained  nou- 
rishing bread,  which  was  by  no 
means  unwholesome.  —  Professor 
Leoniiardi,  in  a  similar  work, 
observes  that  the  Misseltoe,  or  bird- 
lime, when  combined  with  soap- 
boilers' suds,  aflbrds  a  good  substi- 
tute for  soap,  and  is  alike  soluble 
in  water  and  spirit  of  wine. 

Mist.  See  Fog. 

MITE,  or  Acarus,  L.  a  genus 
of  insefl.s,  consisting  of  35  species, 
the  principal  ot  \\  hi(  h  is  the  Asiro, 
Common',  or  Cheese-mite.  It  is 
very  small,  and  when  lirst  hatched, 
is  so  extremely  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  by  the  naked 
eye.  Though  principally  infesting 
checsei 
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*Ijeese,  there  at^e  several  varieties 
of  this  species,  breeding  in  flour, 
fneal,  &c.  arid  occasioning  consi- 
derable injilry.  The  most  effer- 
tual  rdethud  oir expelling  these  noxi- 
ous vermii'  is,  according  to  Leeu- 
WENHOEK  (who  was  indetatigably 
attentive  to  their  generation  and 
growth),  to  plnce  a  lev  nutmegs 
in  the  sack,  or  bin  containing  thb 
flour ;  as  the  odour  ot  that  spice  is 
insupportable  to  mites :  which  wil 
tims  be  removed,  without  t!.e 
"meal  acquiring  any  unpleasant  fla- 
vour.— FuNKE  a'vi^es  a  cheaper 
remedy,  consi-^nng  in  the  decorti- 
cated thick  branched  of  the  lilac  or 
elder-trees,  whicli  are  to  be  put  in 
the  flour,  and  will  answer  both  as 
a  preventive,  and  for  their  expul- 
fiion. 

There  are  other  species  of  mites, 
that  breed  in  animals  when  un- 
clean or  filthy,  especially  in  dogs, 
cows,  &c.  nay,  evtu  on  insects. — 
Nor  is  the  humaii  body  exeiiipt 
from  their  invasion,  particularly 
Avhen  infected  with  the  itcn  (or 
other  eruptive  disease),  of  which 
they  are  by  many  considered  as  tlie 
cause  ;  mites  having  been  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  watery  pustules 
which  occasion  that  peculiar  itch- 
ing sensation.  In  dysentery,  also, 
these  vermin  have  been  eje6led 
-with  the  feces ;  vhence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  live  and  prey  on  the 
interior  parts  of  the  sjstem. 

MiTHRii>ATE.       See     Venice 

TRr-ACIE. 

MlTKaiDATE  -  MUSTABD, 
or*B.\sTABi)-cp.E£s,  7 /ilospi,  L.  a 
genns  of  plants  Ci.mprising  h.ur- 
tcen  species,  six  oi  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain  :  the  principal  of 
these  is  the  arreme,  Sniooth  Mi- 
thridate- Mustard,  Treacle-Must- 
ard, or  K-nny-cresiS.  It  grows  in 
•corn-lklds,    especially  in   muddy 


soils,  anrl  flowers  in  the  months  of 
Jane  and  July. 

The  whole  plant  has  the  flavour 
of  garlic ;  and  its  seeds  possess  the 
acrimony  of  mustard.  It  h,  never- 
theless, eaten  by  goats,  hogs,  and 
cows,  to  the  milk  of  which  it  im- 
parts an  unpleasant  taste  :  but  is  r&- 
iuse'l  ov  iiorses  and  sheep. 

MOFFAT-WA^  ERS,  are  those 
sulphureous  spang  ^  which  issue 
from  a  rock,  i.i  the.  vi.  inity  of  the 
village  of  MofFar,  Norib-Britain. — 
The  smell ol  ihis  water  corresponds 
with  that  of  Han-ogate ;  its  taste  is 
sahne  and  sulphureous,  divested  of 
all  bitterness.— It  is  chierly  eni- 
ploved  ia  cutaneous  nnd  scrophu-' 
ious  cases ;  but  has  i>t«n  hmn'c^ 
very  beiiciiciai,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, to  irritable  and  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers. 

The  Motfat-waters  have  lately 
been  of  cunsiderable  service  to  per- 
sons afflifted  with  calculous  and 
bihary  complaints  ;  in  cases  of  in- 
digestion 3  and  for  invigorating,  tlie 
alimentary  canal,  where  general 
weakness  and  inaftivity  prevail. 

1  he  dose  varies  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  pntient  j  but,  as 
this  water  may  be  safely  drunk  at 
almost  every  season,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  liberally,  in  such  quantit.es, 
and  at  such  inteiTals,  as  tie  per- 
sons affected  can  conveniently  bear, 
Frcm  one  to  three  bottles  should  be 
taken  every  morning;  a  quantity 
which  produces  scarct-ly  any  t/lher 
sensible  efte(!;ts,  excepting  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine. 

MOISTURE  denotes  a  proper^ 
ty  peculiar  to  certain  bodies  that 
absorb  humidity  from  the  atmos- 
phere; such  are,  sugar,  salt,  sponge, 
&c,  but  which  again  exhale  the 
watery  particles,  when  exposed  tq 
a  drier  air,  or  a  warmer  tempera* 
turq. 

The 
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The  moisture  of  the  air  has  a 
•considerable  effett  on  the  human 
tramc.  Thus,  if  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  together  with 
the  pro  ortion  of  meat  and  drink, 
be  ascertained,  the  weight  of  the 
body  will  be  less,  and  the  discharges 
■will  consequently  be  greater,  dur- 
ing dry  than  in  w^j;  weather ;  be- 
cause the  huniidity  of  the  air  coru- 
municates  itself  to  the  fibres  of  the 
skiuj  and,  by  lessening  their  vibra- 
tory motion,  diminishes  the  insen- 
sible perspiration. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  1/95, 
to  Mr.  James  WiLLSoN.for  his  in- 
vention of  a  mode  of  preventing, 
in  a  very  material  degree,  the  ef- 
fects of  moisture  on  the  human 
body  ;  and  of  facilitating  relief  in 
inflammatory  and  spasmodic  com- 
plaints, arising  from  humidity,  as 
well  as  from  other  causes. — The 
inventor's  contrivances  are  ingeni- 
ous ;  but,  as  they  would  be  unin- 
telligible without  a  plate,  and  as 
his  privilege  is  not  expired,  the  cu- 
rious reader  wi'l  consult  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &:c. 
where  a  full  specification  is  given, 
and  illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

MOLASSES,  or  Melasses,  the 
gross  fluid  matter,  which  rem:;ins 
after  refining  sugar;  and  which 
cannot  by  simple  boihng  be  reduc- 
ed to  a  more  solid  consistence  than 
thai  of  common  syrup,  vulgarly 
called  treacle. 

In  Hollaiid,  this  article  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufafture  of  tobac- 
co, and  by  the  poor  people  as  a 
substitute  for  sttgar.  A  kind  of 
brandy  is  prepared  from  it  in  this 
country,  in  considerable  quantities, 
by  dissolving  a  certain  portion  of 
molasses  in  water  ;  fermenting  it 
•with  wine-lees;  and  disrilling  the 
whole  over  a  moderate  firp.    X^Js 
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spirit  is,"  however,  '^ftne^ally  adul- 
terated in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren-^ 
der  it  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
consui^er;  but  as  it  tinges  the 
hands,  or  any  substance  irnmersed 
in  it,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  it 
may,  we  conceive,  be  more  advan-r 
tageously  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  dyeing. 

Molasses  likewise  form  a  whole- 
some and  agreeable  b/cverage  when 
prepared  as  a  kind  of  Bekr,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  ah 
account,  p.  237  ^^  ''"i"  fii"st  vol. — • 
Farther,  this  tliic!.  fluid  may  be  di- 
vested of  its  mawkish  taste,  and 
thus  rendered  tit  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  We  seleA 
the  following  process  from  Crell's 
Chemical  Annals  (vol.-  i  part  2. 
1798,  in  German),  published  from 
the  experiments  originally  n)ade 
by  M.  LowiTZ: — Let  24 lbs.  of 
molisses,  a  similar  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  six  pounds  of  charcoal 
coarsely  pulverized,  be  mixed  in  a 
kettle,  and  the  whole  boiled  over 
a  slow  fire.  When  the  mixture 
has  simmered  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  it  must  be  decai'ited  into 
a  deep  vessel,  that  the  charcoal 
may  subside  ;  after  which  the 
liquid  should  be  jioured  ofl^,  and 
agai  ■  placed  over  liie  five,  that  the 
superfluous  water  may  evaporate, 
and  rtsiore  the  syrup  to  its  former 
consistence. — Twentj^-four  pounds 
of  molasses  thus  refined,  will  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  syrup. 

This  method  has  been  success- 
fully pratSlised  on  a  large  scale,  in 
Germany ;  and,  we  conceive  it 
might  be  advantageously  imitated } 
for  the  molasses  thus  become  sensi- 
bly milder,  and  may  consequently 
be  employed  in  various  articles  of 
food.  For  dishes,  however,  in 
which  milk  is  an  ingredient,  or  for" 
cordials 
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cordials  which  are  to  be  mixed 
with  spices,  it  will  be  preferable 
to  irake  use  of  sugar. 

MOLE,  or  Talpa,  L.  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds,  cousisiing  of  seven 
species,  of  which  the  Europaeus, 
or  European  Mole,  only  is  found  in 
Britain.  It  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  excepting  Ireland. 

This  animal  is  from  live  to  six 
inches  in  length  :  its  head  is  large, 
without  any  external  ears,  and  its 
eyes  ai'e  so  very  aiinute,  and  con- 
cealed in  tlie  fur,  that  it  is  vulgarly 
believed  to  be  blind. 

Tiie  Mole  chiefly  frequents  mea- 
dows, gardens,  and  moist  fields 
that  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  espe- 
cially on  the  ajjproach  of  rain ; 
when  it  does  considerable  damage, 
by  loosening  the  fibres  and  roots  of 
vegetables,  while  consuuding  its 
subt'-rraneous  abode. — The  female 
j)roduccs  from  four  to  six  young  at 
a  time,  which  are  deposited  in 
iicbts.  artfully  made  with  moss, 
leaves,  and  dried  grass,  benralh 
the  largest  hillocks  of  the  field. 
These  dwellings  are  formed  with 
admirable  ingenuity,  consisting  of 
an  interior  hilK;ck,  surrounded  with 
a  dil'jh.that  communicates  with  se- 
veral streets,  bye-ways,  and  galle- 
ries. 

Various  means  have  been  con- 
trived for  extirpating  moles,  such  as 
irrigating  tlie  fields  infested  with 
them,  &ic. ;  but  the  most  efFedual 
is  that  described  by  Dr.  Dakw  in, 
in  his  PJii/t(j/()^ia,  and  derived  from 
the  experience  of  a  successful  mole- 
cntclit  r. — ^I'his  man  commenced  his 
operalious  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  when  he  carefully  watched 
their  situation  ;  and,  fietjuenily  ob- 
serving the  motion  of  the  earth 
above  their  walks,  he  struck  a 
5|)ade  into  the  ground  behind  tliem, 
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cut  off  their  retreat,  and  dug  them 
up. 

As  moles  usually  place  tlicir 
nests  much  deeper  in  tlie  ground 
than  their  common  habitations  arc 
situated,  and  thus  produce  an  ele- 
vation, or  a  mole-hill,  tlie  next 
step  is  to  demolish  such  nests  by 
the  spade ;  after  which  the  fre* 
quented  paths  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  bye-roads,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  subterraneous 
traps.  This  will  be  efFe£ted  by 
marking  every  Jtew  mole-hill  with 
a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
observing  the  next  day,  whether  a 
mole  has  passed  over  it,  and  efi'aced 
such  mark  j  which  operation  must 
be  repeated  two  or  three  mornings 
in  succession,  but  without  making 
an  impression  so  deep  as  to  alarm 
and  induce  the  animal  to  open  ano- 
ther passage. 

The  traps  must  now  be  set  in 
the  frequented  patlis,  and  ought 
to  consist  of  a  hollow  wooden  semi- 
cylinder,  each  end  of  which  should 
be  furnished  with  grooved  rings, 
containing  two  nooses  of  horse- 
hair, that  are  fastened  loosely  in 
the  centre,  by  means  of  a  peg,  and 
are  stretclied  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  by  a  bent  stick  on: 
strong  hoop.  As  soon  as  the  mole 
passes  half  way  through  one  of 
these  nooses,  and  removes  the  cen- 
tral peg  in  his  course,  the  curved 
stick  rises  in  consequence  of  its 
elasticity,  and  thus  strangles  llie 
animal. 

The  method  above  detailed  be- 
ing ingenious,  it  deserves  to  be  ge- 
nerally adopted ;  as  those,  whose 
grounds  are  infested  with  moles, 
may  easily  extirpate  them,  or  teac^ 
the  art  to  their  labourers. — It  is, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  these  little 
quadru- 
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quadrupeds,  that  live  entirely  on 
worms  and  inseds,  of  which  they 
tronsume  incalculable  numbers,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  harmless, 
nay,  useful  rather  than  noxious  ; 
especially  as  they  have  their  formi- 
dable natural  enemies  in  foxes, 
martins,  weasels,  hedge-hogs,  ser- 
pents, and  cats.  Farther,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  fields  and  gar- 
dens, where  all  the  moles  had  been 
caught,  abounded  with  vermin  and 
inseds.  But,  if  these  burrowing 
creatures  become  too  numerous 
and  hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  or  dangerous  to  dykes  atid 
banks,  the  most  easy  method  of  de- 
stroying them  is,  to  expose  a  few 
living  lobsters  in  a  deep-glazed 
earthen  vessel,  the  top  of  which  is 
somewhat  narrower  than  its  basis, 
so  that  they  cannot  escape :  such  a 
pot  must  be  buried  several  inches 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  green  scjds,  so  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  mole,  which  is  remark- 
ably partial  to  that  shell-fish.  No 
sooner  has  one  of  the  former  en- 
tered tlie  pot,  than  others  from 
the  vicinity  will  hasten  to  the  fatal 
receptacle,  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  made  by  the  captive  j  and 
thus  meet  with  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

MOLE-CRICKET,  or  GVy//«? 
gnjilo-talpa,  L.  a  destrudivc  in- 
aect,  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  in- 
festing moist  meadows,  and  gar- 
dens, in  which  it  does  great  injury 
to  the  plants  and  roots  ;  destroying 
whole  beds  of  cabbages,  flowers, 
&rc.  It  is  produced  from  an  egg, 
flnd  furnished  with  wings  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  cricket, 
together  with  a  pair  of  fore-feet 
tesembling  those  of  a  mole,  and 
with  which  it  works  its  way  be- 
neath the  soil,  raising  up  ridges 
in  its  subterraneous  progress,  and 
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defacing  the  beauty  of  garden- 
walks. — No  method  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  of  preventing  the 
depredations  of  these  pernicious 
vermin.  But,  as  the  generality  of 
crickets  are  particularly  averse  to 
the  fetid  exhalations  of  hogs'-dung,  ' 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  mole- 
cricket  may  be  expelled,  though 
not  extirpated,  by  spreading  this 
kind  of  manure  upon  infested 
lands. 

MoLR-PLouGH,  See  Drain- 
ing, vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

MOLTEN-GRRASE,  a  disor- 
der in  horses,  consisting  of  a  fat  or 
oily  discharge  with  the  fkres  :  it 
arises  from  a  coUiquation  or  melt- 
ing down  of  the  animars  fat,  in 
consetjuencc  of  violent  exercise  in 
very  hot  weather.  ' ; 

This  disease  is  always  attended 
with  fever,  heat,  restlessness,  start- 
ing and  tremblings,  great  sickness, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  sometimes 
with  inflammatory  symptoms.  The 
horse  rapidly  becomes  lean,  and,  if 
it  survive  this  attack,  commonly 
grows  hide-bound  ;  his  legs  sM'eli, 
and  continue  in  that  stale,  till  the 
humours  are  in  a  more  natural 
condition ;  hut,  if  the  disorder  be 
neglected,  the  farcy,  or  an  obsti- 
nate surfeit,  generally  succeeds, 
and  which  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

The  first  step  towards  effecling  a 
cure  of  this  malady,  ought  to  be 
profuse  blood-letting ;  an  operation 
which  should  be  repeated,  though 
in  smaller  quantities,  for  two  or 
three  successive  days.  Innnediate- 
ly  after  these  evacuations,  two  or 
three  rowels  should  be  introduced, 
with  a  view  to  promote  a  large, 
drain  5  while  cooling  emollient  cljs- 
ters  are  administered,  to  abate  the 
fever.  Tnc  drink  should  consLst 
of  warm  water  or  guel,  with  cream 

of 
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of  tartar,  or  nitre,  ia  order  to  dilute' 
or  attenuate  the  blood  ;  which,  in 
this  case,  is  greatly  disposed  to  be- 
come clotted,  aiitl  to  engender  a 
total  stagnation  of  the  fluids. 

When  tlie  fever  has  abated,  and 
the  liorse  has  recovered  his  appe- 
tite, tlie  following  mild  purgative 
should  be  given  once  a  wet- k,  for 
some  time,"  till  the  disor.ler  be  en- 
tirely removed  :  Take  of  Socutiine 
aloes  6  drams,  of  pulverized  gum 
guaiacura  4  2n  ounce,  of  diapho- 
retic antimony  and  powder  ,  of 
myrrh,  each  2  drams  j  form  th--; 
whole  into  a  ball  with  syrup  of 
buck^^horn.  While  this  midicins 
is  operating,  tl)e  horse's  labour 
should  be  suspended  for  two  or 
three  days  every  week  :  (hus,  he 
•will  los'  neither  his  fiesli  nor  ap- 
petite, but  improve  in  both ;  be- 
cause this  ball  is,  on  the  whole, 
preferable  to  any  other  preparation 
for  that  purpose. 

MOLYBDCENA,  a  mineral  that 
isfrequently  confounded  with  ^7ac/f- 
tead  ;  though  possessing  properties 
xyidcly  difl'erent  from  the  latter, — 
It  is  of  a  laminated  te.xture,  or 
formed  of  plates  which  slightly  co- 
here ;  are  somewhat  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  soil  the  fingers  ;  leav- 
ing, on  paper,  marks  or  traces  of  a 
dark-grey  colour. 

This  metal  has,  hitherto,  been 
found  only  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
Garniola,  and  the  Alps.  It  is  of  a 
light  lead-grey  shade,  sometimes 
shaded  with  red,  or  streaked  with 
a  blueish.grey.  It  is  insoluble  in 
the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  ; 
though,  in  a  boiling  heat,  it  tinges 
them  green ;  elfervesces  with  warm 
nitric  acid,  leaving  a  grey  osydor 
powder  undissolved;  and  also  with 
soda,  to  wliich  it  imparts  a  reddish 
jjcarl-colour. 

Molybdoeiia   is  at  present    ex- 


trembly , Scarce  y '  but,  should  it  ivet 
be  found  in  abundance,  it  wid  cer-- 
tainly  b  of  great  utltityi  both  iior . 
dyeing  and  paintijig.  if  one  ounce 
of  the  perfeft  oxyd  of  mDlybd<Ena, 
be  boded  with  sixteen  ounces  of 
water,  til!  the  liquor  is  reduced  to' 
one-third  ;  then  tillred,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  it  poured  into  a  small 
glass  vessel,  containing  ten  grain's 
of  tin-fiiings ;  and  next,  if  four 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid  be  added 
to  this  mixture,  and  the  whole  be 
suffeied  to  stand  at  rest,  a  fine 
blue  colour  will  be  speedily  pro- . 
duced,  which  rises  from  th^;  bot- 
tom; gradually  acquires,  a  deeper 
shade  ;  and  is,  at  length,  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  blue  powder. 

A  beautifid  blue  lake  may  like- 
wise be  obtained,  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  muriat  of  tin,  by 
means  of  dissolved  molybdat  of 
pot-ash,  if  both  solutions  be  pre- 
viously diluted  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  distilled  water. — -. 
This  precipitate  is  called  by  llicH- 
TEH  Clue  carinine ;  and,  we  con-^ 
ceive,  might  be  of  eminent  servic* 
to  portrait-painters. 

Mo^fAEDA.  See  Spice. 

MONEY,  a  piece  of  metaly 
which  by  public  authority  bears  a 
certain  weight  and  value,  so  that  iC 
may  serve  as  a  circulating  medium 
in  commerce. 

Money  is,  in  general,  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.  imaginary,  or 
money  of  account ;  and  real,  ot 
effective.  The  former  class  includes 
such  as  never  was  coined  in  specie f 
and,  though  a  certain  term  lor  ex- 
pressing it  has  been  in\entc.d  of 
retained  in  different  countries, 
with  a  view  to.  facilitate  the  slating 
of  accounts,  by  keeping  them  oa ' 
an  unifoim  basis,  yet  this  ideak 
nv)ney  is  not  liable  to  be  changed 
in  llae  same  maimer   as  current 

coins,, 
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teilis,  which  are  raised',  or  lowered, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  may 
reqaire.  Of  this  nature,  for  fn- 
"taiice,  is  the  Pound  Sterling,  a<;^' 
well  as  the  nominal  money  of  other 
countries. 

Real  money  comprehends  all 
ceLns  or  speciesof  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, &c.  which  do  exist,  and  are 
commonly  current.  Such  are  gui-  ' 
neas,  half-guineas,  seven  shilling 
pieces  ;  crowns,  half-crovvns,  shil- 
lings, six-pences  ;  two-penny  and 
penny  pieces ;  half-pence,  and  far-' 
things.  •' 

As  money  is  the  common  mea- 
sure of  e-very  kind  of  commodities, 
the  fabricating  of  base  coin  has  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  State,  been 
considered  as  treasonable.  Hence, 
to  preserve  public  faith,  the  law  of 
England  considers  not  only  the 
coining,  but  also  the  uttering  of 
money  or  notes  (knowing  them  to 
be  forged)  as  felony  without  benefit ' 
of  clergy.  These  penalties  are  cer- 
tainly dictated  by  the  soundest  po- 
licy j  but,  so  long  as  the  Bank  of 
England  nates  are  formed  on  a 
principle  capable  of  being  imitated 
by  perverse  ingenuity,  we  fear  the 
•wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  be 
ineffectual ;  and  the  number  of 
those,  who  are  annually  sacrificed 
to  the  offended  laws  of  their  coun- 
try for  this  crime,  far  from  being 
diminished,  will  probably  continue 
to  increase, 

MOON,  in  astronomy,  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  usually,  though- 
erroneously,  classed  among  thepla- 
nets ;  for  it  is  with  more  propriety 
considered  as  a  satellite,  or  secon- 
dary planet, 

Tiie  mean  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  ears  b,  is  computed  by  astro- 
nomers, to  be  about  240;,000  miles : 
her  diameter  is-  as  100  to3^  5^  that 
36,  about  21 80  miles. 
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The  moon  appears  to  us  under.' 
various  forms ;  being  Rometimes 
homed,  at  others  -semi-circular) 
then  full  and  round.  Sometimes 
this ,  celestial  body  increases;  at 
others,  itison  the  wane  ;  illumining 
tlie  globe,  we  inhabit,  at  certain  pe- 
riods throughout  tlie  whole  night, 
at  otl^ers  only  for  a  few  hours. — f 
The  cause  of  these  appearances  is  ' 
believed  to  arise  from  the  mooii 
being  an  opaque  dark  body,  whicU- 
shines  only  with  the  ligJit  she  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  ;  hence  only  • 
the  part  turned  towards  that  lumi- 
nary can  be  illuminated,  and  con- 
sequently transmit  light ;  as  the 
nthin-  side  is  involved  in  its  native 
darkness.  These  piienomena,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  within  our  province 
to  explain  ;  and,  as  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  doubtless  consult  the 
profound  writings  of  Maskelynk, 
Herschbl,  and  other  astronomers, 
who  have  devoted  their  sleepless 
nights  to  the  observation  of  this 
satelhte,  we  shall  not  enter  into  aiiy 
farther  details.— See  also  Astro- 
nomy, 

Formerly,  the  naoon  was  believed 
to  possess  considerable  influence  on 
tlie  human  body;  but  such  opinion, 
though  san6\ioned  by  the  name  of 
Mead,  and  other  eminent  pliysi- 
cians,  is  now  genei'ally  exploded.; 
Tliis'  lummary,  however,  greatljr 
influences  the  vt-getabie  cieatiou, 
andhkewie  ap}>ears  to  affe6l  qua- 
drupeds, esj^ecially  horses.  It  is 
well  known,  that  thege  useful  ani- 
mals are  subjett  to;  a  weakness  of 
tlie  eyes  {particularly  when  they 
are  somewhat  advanced  in  years)  j 
and  that  such  debility  iucreaacs,  oc 
decreases,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  moon ;  whence  they  are  said 
to  h&\G  moon-eyes.  .Thus,  in  the 
wane,  they  are  dull  and  muddy,,  oc 
troubled  i  but,  on  the  approaca  of 

th« 
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the  new  moon,  tbey  re-assume  their 
former  lustre. — No  remedy  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  for  this 
affcttion,  which  generally  termi- 
nates in  total  blindness. 

MOOR, orMoOR-LANn,  a  black, 
light,  soft  soil,  rt-markably  loose, 
•witliout  any  admixture  of  stones, 
and  containing  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  clay,  or  sand. 

This  earth  usually  forms  the  up- 
permost stratum  of  fen-lands,  and 
consists  almost  wholly  of  pure  ve- 
getable matter,  which  renders  it 
very  fertile.  Moors,  however,  are 
subject  to  inundations,  and  they 
retain  moisture  for  a  considerable 
time,  so  as  to  render  it  ditficult  for 
cattle  to  graze,  without  poaching 
the  soil.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, the  tenants  of  such  lands 
pare  and  burn  them  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  ;  by  which  pro- 
«:ess  their  nature  is  considerably 
Improved,  as  the  surface  readily 
takes  lire,  and  burns  freely. 

In  other  respects,  the  conversion 
of  moors  into  arable  or  pasture 
land,  varies  little  from  the  method 
already  stated  under  the  article 
Marsh  ;  provided  such  tratts  of 
ground  be  in  a  plain,  or  on  a  level. 
It  will  be  advisable,  however,  to 
plant  the  black  willow  preferably 
to  any  other  tree  or  shrub  ;  as  it 
flourishes  well  on  moors,  and  af- 
fords an  excellent  shelter  to  cattle 
during  stormy  weather.  The  course 
of  crops  that  has  been  found  most 
profitable,  is,  for  the  first  three 
years,  grass  ;  that  is,  hay-seeds, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  cljvcr, 
sown  after  the  surface  has  been 
burnt  and  ploughed  in  :  during 
the  next  three  years,  two  crops  of 
corn,  with  an  intermediate  fallow. 
By  such  rotation,  lands  that  were 
naturally  of  little  value,  b4ve  been 
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rendered  fit  to  produce  very  bene-* 
ficial  crops. 

But,  where  moors  occur  in 
mountainous  situatlonSjMr.  Young 
recommends  them  first  to  be  drain- 
ed and  irrigated,  as  the  water  will 
work  numerous  passages  round  tlie 
heath,  thatis  usually  found  in  moor-f 
lands  ;  but  which  will  speedily  pe- 
rish when  flooded,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  sweet  grasses,  and  other 
useful  plants. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  Inclose 
the  land  with  a  double,  dry  stone- 
wall, between  which  young  oaks, 
alders,  ash,  holly,  mountain-ash, 
Slc.  may  be  advantageously  plant- 
ed ;  for,  independently  of  the  Im- 
niediale  shelter  thus  afforded  to 
cattle,  they  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  become  very  profitable 
woods.  In  some  cases,  a  simple 
inclosure  has,  witliout  farther  cul- 
tivation, been  found  very  benefi- 
cial for  feeding  the  common  Scotch 
wetliers,  wliich  are  distinguished  by 
black  faces  and  legs,  and  long  coarse 
wool. — Mr.  Young  observes,  that 
mountainous  moors,  if  tolerably 
well  covered  with  heath,  intermixed 
witli  spots  of  sedge,  rushes,  and 
coarse  grass,  will  support  a  sheepr 
on  an  acre,  tliroughout  the  year ; 
and,  as  the  rot  seldom  occurs  oa 
these  lands,  it  has  been  found,  that 
flocks  pastured  on  them,  without 
the  addition  of  hay,  thrive  well, 
and  oftentimes  better  than  those 
which  are  regularly  foddered.  If, 
however,  the  design  be  to  establish 
a  grass-farm,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
pare,  burn,  and  lime  tlie  lands,  after 
which  they  must  be  once  thinly 
ploughed,  that  the  lime  and  ashe* 
may  not  be  too  deeply  buried. 

As  the  cultivation  of  mountain- 
ous moors  is  either  produiilive  of 
great  profit,  or  of  total  ruin,  the 
greatest 
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tftatest  judgment  is  requisite  in 
fixing  the  course  of  crops.  The 
chief  objeft  being  to  convert  these 
soils  ultimately  into  good  meadows, 
or  sheep-walks,  the  tillage  ought 
only  to  extend  to  the  destru6tion 
of  spontaneous  growth  ;  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  acidity  peculiar  to 
peat-soils,  and  to  support  a  flock 
during  the  winter:  which  purposes 
may  be  efFefted  by  paring  and  lim- 
iilg  judiciously,  and  also  by  sowing 
hay. — ^The  first  course,  which  Mr. 
Young  considers  as  deserving 
more  particular  attention,  is  : 

1.  Turnips,  or  cabbages. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Grasses,  mown. 

4.  &c.  Grasses,  fed. 

■  This  course  is  generally  prefer- 
able to  others  J  but,  in  case  it  should 
be  found  inadequate,  he  recom- 
mends the  following  variation  to  be 
adopted,  viz. 

■  1 .  Turnips  or  cabbages. 

2.  Cabbages  or  turnips. 

3.  Oats. 

•  4.  Grasses,  mown. 

5.  Grasses,  fed. 

Such  rotation  is,  in  Mr.  Young's 
opinion,  ,far  superior  to  that  in 
which  turnips,  &c.  and  oats,  are 
sown  twice  alternately,  previously 
to  laying  down  grass-seeds ;  be- 
cause the  grass  is  thus  defended 
one  year  j  whereas  two  alternate 
crops  of  oats  too  much  exhaust  the 
virtues  of  the  manure,  before  the 
grass- seeds  are  sown  ;  while  the 
turnips,  &c.  being  fed  on  the  land, 
return  to  it,  by  the  dung  of  the 
cattle,  comparatively  more  than 
they  derive  or  take  from  it. 

As  there  are  extensive  wastes  in 
various  parts  of  England,  which 
consist  of  moors,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, the  patriotic  Society  for 
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the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
has,  from  time  to  time,  offered 
premiums  for  improving  them. — • 
Large  trvJts  of  lands  have,  in  con- 
sequence, beeri  rescued  from  a  state 
of  nature  ;  but  the  ndost  consider- 
able improvement  appears  to  be 
that  etfefted  by  John  MiRkhouse, 
Esq.  of  Brownslade,  Pembroke- 
shire, on  whom  the  Society,  iii 
1 800,  conferred  their  gold  medal ; 
and  whose  merit  we  have  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  under  tlie  ar- 
ticle Draining. 

The  quantity  of  land  thus  re- 
ccfvered,  was  274  acres,  situated 
between  two  hills,  which  extcrd- 
ed  nearly  two  miles  in  length  :  it 
was  formerly  a  common,  so  com- 
plelely  inundated  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
having  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  its  inclosnre,  Mr.  Mire- 
HousE  proposed  to  take  a  lease,  on 
condition  tliat  the  proprietor  should 
cut  a  drain,  and  lay  down  a  tunnel  j 
which  being  accordingly  executed, 
the  lease  was  concluded,  and  Mr, 
MiK  EH ousE  proceeded  to  cotaplete 
the  drainr:ge. 

Heformed  a  channelon  the  north 
side,  and  divided  the  land  into 
twelve  pieces,  by  double  d'tches, 
of  such  a  deptli  as  the  fall  would 
allow,  from  a  few  inches  to  four 
feet :  between  the  ditches,  a  space 
of  about  30  or  40  feet  was  left  for 
planting  willows.  The  soil  appeared 
a  perfect  sponge  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  drains  began  to  take  effect,  it 
sank  so  considerably  that,  after  fre- 
quently lowering  the  ditches,  the 
surface  of  the  water  remained  near- 
ly the  same  distance  from  that  of 
tJie  land.  Having  repeatedly  sunk 
the  principal  drains  and  ditches,  be 
at  length  obtained  above  three  feet 
from  the  water  to  the  surface  of  the 

a  laud. 
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land,  in  ike  hicest  parts;  and,  in 
othfrs,  a  level  sufficient  for  liis 
purpose. 

The  common  being  thus  inclosed 
atjd  divided,  Mr.MiREuou^E  com- 
menced the  draining  of  each  divi- 
sion, by  smxill  internal  cuts,  about 
20  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  of 
various  depths,  to  tliree  feet  and  a 
half,  reducing  them  to  six  inches 
at  the  bottom  ;  leaving  those  open 
which  were  in  the  direftiou  of  the 
plough,  and  filling  up  otliers  with 
brush-wood.  Both  these  drains 
answer  to  his  entire  satisfadion  j 
and  he  observes  that  the  whole 
common  has  been  converted  from 
a  state  of  waste  into  excellent  land, 
for  the  sum  of  5081. 

"We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  detail  the  course  of  crops 
pursued  by  this  truly  "  Praftical 
Agriculturist :"  let  it  therefore  suf- 
fice, to  conclude,  that  barley  and 
oats  have  seldom  succeeded  ;  but 
the  wheat  raised  on  this  land,  has 
been  ver)-  abundant,  and  the  grain 
■W^eighty :  cole-seed  has  also  been 
cultivated  with  great  advantage,  as 
a  winter  food,  tlie  crops  having  in 

feneral  been  \try  fine,  and  enabled 
Ir,  MiREHousE  to  feed  great 
numbers  of  sheep  during  the  space 
of  four  months,  from  Januaiy  to 
April;  and  to  fatten  them  much 
sooner  than  he  had  ever  been  able 
to  elleft,  on  turnips  of  the  best 
quality,  produced  on  his  hovie- 
grouTids.  In  short,  the  land,  from 
being  of  no  value,  has  already  been 
very  produ6tive;  and  Mr.  Mire- 
HousE  thinks  it  will,  in  a  short 
time,  become  the  most  valuable 
meadow  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  vegetable  substance  ihusdiain- 
cd,  lias  become  a  fine  luxuriant 
black  mould,  to  the  very  surface  of 
the  walef,  and  is  daily  losing  its 
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sponglness,  and  acquiring  greater  , 
cohesion . 

MORDANTS, orMoRDicANTS,  , 
in  dyeing,  signify  those  substances, 
which  are  employed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  macerating  the  stuffs,  and 
rendering  them  capable  of  imbibing 
the  tinging  matter.    Of  tliis  nature  , 
are,  the  sulphat  of  alumine  ;   the 
acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-ash ;  the 
solution  of  tin  in  nitro-muriaticy  • 
and  oxygenated  muriatic  acids;  the  , 
vegetable  astringent  principle,   ot 
gallic  acid;  acetite  of  alumine;  sul- 
phat of  copper,    or  blue  vitriol  j 
arsenic  ;  acetite  of  copper,  or  ver- 
digrease  ;  and  the  sulphat  of  zinc, 
or  white  vitriol. 

Mordicants  a6t  on  stuffs  in  twa 
different  ways  :  1 .  By  parting  with 
a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  substance 
of  buch  stufis  is  changed,  and  their  _ 
attraction  for  the  pigment  or  co-, 
louring  matter  is  increased ;  and, 
2.  By  altering,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  nature  of  the  plgtnent,  and 
rendering  it  capable  of  coag-ulation. 
Thus,  the  colouring  matter  under- 
goes several  changes,  and  receives 
various  degrees  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  shade, 

Jc  would  exceed  our  limits,  to. 
point  out  the  different  mordicants, 
which  are  adapted  to  certain  co- 
lours, or  to  particular  stufl^s ;  for 
these  can  be  oidy  ascertained  by 
experience.  But,  as  the  fineTurkey 
red  communicated  to  cotton  by 
means  of  madder,  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  mordants  employed  in. 
that  prqcess  :  and,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  involved  in  consi-. 
derable  obscmity,  by  the  jealousy 
or  avarice  of  dyers,  we-  shall  sub- 
join a  few  hints  on  their  effects 
in  dyeing  cotton  red,  selected  from, 
tlie  memoir  lately  published  by  M, 
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CkAPTAE,  in  the  ^'Annal^  Ae  CfiU 
Thie."  '      '     '^ 

'The  three  pniicipal  mofcfktiits' 
used  in  this  oper^ian  are,  oil,  g^\h, 
ahd  alum.  ■ 

•  The  greatest  cdution  is  necessary 
in  choosing  the  o'tt,  which 'ought 
t<5  be'  'Similar  to  that  employed  'in 
parn'ffn^i' -and  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  tho  txtraciive  principle. 
Hence,  this  611^  should  not  be  corn- 
pletely  isatijratcd  with  the  alkali;' 
but,  previously  to  giving  the  r^d 
dye  tor  'tfle  stdff,  it  ought  to  be 
combined  with  a  WCctk  solution'  of 
soda  (or  of  pot-ash,  if  the  formef, 
alkali  cannot  be  easily  procartd) ; 
mid  the  cotton  duly  irapreg'nated 
■with  this  prepafratioh ;  by  which 
e^'ery  part  oi  it  will  thoroughly  im- 
bibe the  oil.  The  next  process  is 
that  of  Pal/irig,  for  which  purpose, 
galls  only  should  be  employed,  as 
lio  other  vegetable  astringent  is 
equally  efficacious.   --'^   '•■    '••    ''-' ; 

The   last    mordicahf ''ff  ^/i^zij^;' 
■which  not  only  possesses  the  pro-^ 
perty  of  brightening  the  red  tirff 
produced  by  iriadder,  but  at  the 
same  time  contributes,  by  its  de- 
composition, and  the  fixity"  oF  its 
earth  or  'aluminous  base,   to  'give 
solidity  to  the  colour.     In  otdev  to 
judge  of  its  effefts  in  dyeirig  'cot- 
ton, it  will  be  sufficient  fo  mii'  a 
decotBon  of  galls  with  a  sotuTion 
of  alum.    The  mixture  will  imme- 
diately become  turbid,  and  a  giey- 
ish  precipitate  be  forrried;  Which, 
On  being  dried,  is  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  in  alkaline  le'y.     Great 
care,  however,  is  I'equisite,  that  the' 
aluminous  solution  be  not  too  hut, 
lest  part  of  the  astringent  principle, 
obtained  from  the  galis,  escape  irom 
the  cotton,  and  the  aluna  be.de-' 
composed  in  the  immersion  ;f  a  cir- 
cdrastauce  by  which  tiie  poWef  of 
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die  mordant  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished, arid  the  coTour  is  impaired. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  attributed 
-  wholly  t6  (he  united  effeBs  of  tlief 
three  principles  (oil,  the  astringent 
principle,  and  the  e^rth,  cr  bM  o^ 
alum),  whibK  serve  as  a  mordant 
■  in  dyeing  red  with  madder.      If 
these  be  employed  separately,  they. 
will    neither    produce   the    sanie 
fixity,  nor  afford  a  sirtnl^r  fijriHi-if 
ancyof  colour.'   •       ■     ^     •    •  - 
Morning.    See  Da V. 
MOROGfCO-LEATHER,    M 
skins  of  goats  tanned  and  dyed  i'a* 
A  'peculiai-  manhdf  by  the  Tudis ; 
but  which  processes   were   origi- 
riailt  invented  in  the  kingdom  ot 
Morocco.     '  • 

The  skins  are  prepared  irl  par* 
eels,  consisting  "of  36,  divided  rnto 
Six  bundles,  whieh  are  folded  iii 
the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  throWri 
mto  a  pit  full  of  lime,  whence  they 
are  taken  out,  rinsed  in  pure  wa-^ 
ttr,  drained,  and  suspended  iri  the 
shade  to  dry,  tiirtiie  hair  become? 
loose.  After  Carefully  taking  off 
the  latter,  the  skins  are  re:urne4 
id  the  lime-pit,  for  two  or  thrc6 
\\'eeks,  when  they  are  again  rinsed, 
and  passed  rej)ea'tediy  through  a 
deco^ion  prepared  of  SOlbs.  of 
dog's-dung,  aijd  an  equal  quantity 
bf  water.  A^  soon  as  tlie  skins 
cTfe  thus  gradually  impregnated, 
they  are  thrown  into  a  large  vessel 
for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  after 
which  tiiey  are  cleaned  with  pure 
water,  and  irnmersed  for  seven  or 
eight  days  in  a  watery  deco6tibri 
made  of  bran. 

Thd  skins  are  'fe(^  ■vWfung,  'aiili 
thoroughly  washfed  in  clear  water, 
to  render  them  soft  and  pliable  : 
iiext,  they  are  cdred,  by  spreading 
a  thick '  lalyer  of  comiiidn  sea-salt, 
in  the  proportion,  of  abbut  half  a 

Q.%  pound 
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p6und  to  each  skin,  and  piHnc;  them 
up,  till  they  are  rendered  sufficient- 
ly supple.  The  last  process  which 
the  skins  undergo  previously  to 
being  dyed,  is  immersion  in  a 
liquor  prepared  by  boiling  24 
ounces  of  dried  figs,  for  each  skin, 
in  a  copper  {we  believe,  treacle 
would  answer  the  same  purpose), 
in  which  they  remain  till  they  are 
about  to  be  suspended  in  the  air 
for  drying  :  lastly,  they  are  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  that  disposes 
them  for  the  immediate  reception 
of  the  dye. 

The  chief  colours  communicated 
to  Morocco-leather,  are  red  and 
yellow,  for  ihe  preparation  of 
which,  the  Turks  have  long  been 
celebrated. 

The  red  colour  Is  prepared  by 
mixing  togetlier  various  articles,  in 
the  following  proportions,  which 
are  required  for  a  paicel  of  36 
skins  ; 

Drams. 

Cochineal     «       -  -         130 

Round  suchet  (crocus  indicus)    45 
Gutta  gamba         -  -  15 

Gum-anibic  -  -  10 

'  White  alum,  pulverized  -  10 
Baik  of  the  pomegrauate-tree  10 
Citron  juice  _  -  -  2 
Common  water  -  120lbs. 

The  alum  is  gradually  added  to 
the  oilier  articles,  which  are  thrown 
into  a  copper,  where  llicy  should 
be  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  till 
one-tenth  part  of  the  water  be  con- 
sumed. 3  u  this  mixture  tlie  skins 
are  re[)eatedly  immersed  5  and,  when 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  colour, 
they  are  dried,  and  again  steeped 
In  a  vessel,  containing  three  pounds 
pf  hot  water  (for  every  two  skins) 
together  vith  one  pound  of  su- 
mach, and  a  similar  quantity  of 
gall-nuis,  pulverized  and  sifted. — 
Ail  soon  as  the  skins  are  complete- 
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ly  impregnated  with  this  liquof,i 
they  are  slightly  rubbed  over  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  pure  water,  and 
suspended,  without  being  folded, 
on    a  wooden  frame,'   for   about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  drain. 
They  are  now  carried  to  a  river,  oc 
running  water,  where  they  are  re- 
peate-Jly  rinsed,  then  pressed  with 
weights,  in  order  to  extra6l  the 
moisture,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm 
roona    to    dry. — ^I'he  last   process 
which  red  Morocco-leather  under- 
goes,   is   that  of  polishing :    this 
is    effe6ted  by   means  of  various 
wooden  instruments,  that   contri- 
bute at  the  same  time  to  remove 
such  of  the  particles   of  gall  and 
sumach  as  may  adhere  to  the  skins. 
The  yellow  colour  is  prepared  in 
a  manner  nearly   similar  to  that 
just  described  ;  the  common  Avig-, 
non    or    yellow,    berries    (Gratne 
dAv'ignonJ  being  substituted    for    ' 
cochineal,  and  employed  in  simi- 
lar proportions. 

The  only  variation  between  the 
two  processes  of  dyeing  red  and 
yellow,  is,  that  the  former  is  tinged 
with  the  colouring  matter,  before 
it  is  worked,  or  poUshed  with  the 
wooden  instruments ;  whereas  this 
operation  is  performed  on  the  lat- 
ter, previously  to  its  being  dyed. — < 
But  these  two  are  not  the  only  co- 
lours dyed  by  the  Turks,  who  like- 
wise manufacture    black,    green, 
and  blue  leather ;  which  last  three, 
however,  are  not  only  destitute  of 
lustre,  but  are   extremely  perish- 
able.    The  Turks,  indeed,  are  as 
inferior  to  Europeans  in  preparing 
the  more  common  species,  as  tliey 
fexcel  them  in  manufaduring  and 
dyeing  the  red  and  yellow  moroc- 
cos, 

MORTAR,  a  preparation  of  lime 
and  sand,  mixed  with  water  :  it 
serves  as  a  cement,  and  is  employ- 
ed 
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ed  by  masons  and  bricklayers  In 
freeing  walls,  houses,  &c.         ■    ■ 

Mortar  being  an  artit-Ie  of  ex- 
tensive utirity,  it  beco;nes  an  ob- 
je6t  of  considerable  importance  to 
discover  such  a  method  of  prepar- 
ing it,  together  with  such  materials, 
as  will  perleftly  cohere,  aud.at  the 
same  time  resist  the  a6tIon  of  the 
weather. 

Having  already  treated,  at  some 
length,  on  this  subject,  under  the 
head  of  Cement,  wc  shall  at  pre- 
sent state  two  of  the  most  simple 
methods  of  preparing  strong  and 
durable  mortar. 

The  proportions  of /iwe  and  sand 
usually  employed  in  making  the 
common  mortar,  are  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  three  of  tlie  latter, 
"whicli  are  mixed  up  with  soft  wa- 
ter ;  but  its  quality  and  durability 
will,  according  to  Dr.  Andersojt, 
be  considerably  improved,  if  the 
lime  be  slaked,  and  the  sand  mix- 
ed up  with  lime-water,  instead  of 
the  common.  The  reason  assign- 
ed for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  tluid 
drawn  from  weils  contains  a  large 
portion  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  by 
mingling  with  the  mortar  before  it 
is  used,  reduces  the  quick-lime  in- 
to a  kind  of  inert  calcareous  earth, 
similar  to  chalk,  and  thus  spoils 
the  cement,  But,  if  the  mortar  be 
•worked  up  in  a  perfe6lly  caustic 
state,  it  attrafts.  the  air  so  slowly, 
that  it  concretes  into  a  kind  of  stony 
matter,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
becomes  as  hard  as  the  rock  from 
which  the  llm  -stone  was  taken. 

In  the  year  J  777  was  published 
(in  French), an  ingenious " i«(/z«r7/ 
concerning  the  Manner  in  which 
the  Romans  prepared  the  Lime  they 
used  in  Bnilding;  as  also  on  their 
method  of  miring  and  using  their 
Mortar;"  by  M.  De  Lapaye.— • 
The  priucipal  circumstance  appears 
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to  be  the  mode  of  slaving  the 
lime  without  liquefying  it,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  powder ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  it  sufficiently 
caiistrc  to  yield  a  strong  mortar  j 
which,  in  projiortion  to  its  age, 
will  acr|uire  additional  strength,— 
To  eiTed  such  objeft,  it  is  requi- 
site to  select  good  fresh  iime,  made 
of  hard  lime-stone,  which  is  to  be 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 
an  egg.  These  should  be  placed 
ui  a  shallow  open  basket,  which 
ought  to  bp  plunged  into  water, 
till  tliC  surface  of  the  fluid  begin 
to  boil.  The  basket  is  then  drawn 
out,  and  suiFrrcd  to  drain  for  a 
short'time;  after  which  the  lime 
is  put  into  casks,  where  it  speedily 
grows  hot,  and  crumbles  into 
pjwder.        .:.  ::'t.    : 

The  lime  thus  prepared,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  various  compositions 
of  mortar,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed.. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  will  letain  its  use- 
ful properties,  by  simply  covering 
the  casks  with  straw. — M.  Guy- 
ton  states,  in  a  late  volume  of  ilie 
:Annales  de  Chimie,  that  he  em- 
ployed this  hme,  18  years  suice, 
in  the  constru£t:on  of  a  small  aque- 
du(A,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
vey water  to  an  artiticial  nitie-hed. 
The  mortar  consisted  of  equal  pi*rts 
of  the  following  three  ingredients, 
namely,  sand,  fragments  of  cal- 
careous stone,  and  lime  slaked 
according  to  the  directions  above 
given  :  in  a  short  time,  it  acquired 
an  uncommon  degree  of  firmness, 
which  has  rt  niaine  I  unimpaired 
giuce that  period. — SeealsoBuiLD- 
iNG,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
.  MOETIFICATION.  or  Spka- 
cehis,  in  the  animal  economy,  il 
generally  derined  to  be  a  total  ex-» 
tinttign  of  tlie natural  heat  of  the 

a  3  body, 
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body,  or  rather  of  a  particular  parti 
in  consequence  of  inflammation. 
■  Under  the  article  Gangkenb, 
we  have  already. given  some  hints 
3respe6tin<5  the  nature  and  treatment 
pf  this  d:)Ugerous  atfeSioDi  so  that 
we  shall  at  present  only  add  a  few 
supplementary  obseitations. 

Mortifications  of  ^-the  external 
parts,  such  as  tlie  legs  and  fei^tv 
jnore  frequently  occur  in  debilitated 
persons,  and  those  who  are  addii3:- 
ed  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors; 
qr  in  the  aged;  gouty^  scorbuticy 
ire.  than  in  tlie  young  Jknd  robust. 
'■■  Beside  the  means  suggested  foe 
Ae  removal  of  this  complaint, 
vol.  ii,  p.  301-2,  itlitte.  are  three 
other  remedies,  •\vhicii  havt^  fre- 
i^pentlv'  proved  success^l.      ; 

Carminati  recommends  the 
externa]  application  of  ihe> gastric 
^ice  of  animals  to  the  parts  i^ffeit- 
ed,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de- 
acribcd  vol.  i.  pp.  429-30.        -  '    ' 

The  late  Mr.  Poxx,  after  having 
experienced  tiie  inetficacy  of  the 
yeruviun  bark  in  the  cure  of  mor- 
tifications, accidentaUy  -discovered 
that  opium,  -taken  .in  ipretty  large 
doses  (onfe  grain  ©very  three  or  foiir 
hours),  first  procured  a  remissicn 
ftora  the  great  'aaad  continual  pain 
which  the  patieiit  felt- in  his  foot 
^id  ancfc";  and  then  slopped  the 
progress  of  the  disease^  bub  Mr." 
Pott  carpfuliy  wqtched  the  narco-* 
tic  etfetts  of  this  drug-) -keepiing the 
body  open  by  laxative  jnje6tions4 
Thus,  the  mortified  par-Is  were  cast 
pff,  the  bones  separated,  and  a  clean 
sore  was  produced :  ^vhile  this  was 
healkis;,  the  dose  of  the  opiate  wa« 
gtadually  diminished^  and  'at  Ituigth 
totally  rdinquisl-ied.  •  .i  . 
-  >The  fast,  and  probably  nrtost  ef- 
fedual,  remedy  against  this. fatal 
disorder,  appears  to  be  tlie  applica- 
^op  oiJixetL  air,  whether  by  means 


of  filling  lar^e  bladders,  or  othei* 
vessels,  in  which  the  afFe6ted  limb 
raay  be  confined;  or  by  the  repeat- 
ed use  of  firm eitting  p'aiUticee .~-^ 
In  the  3d  vol;  ofthe  London  Medi- 
cal Traiisaciimis,Mr.  John  Po.weB/ 
communicates  a  case,  in  which  all 
tlie  toes  had  perished,  and  themid-! 
die  of  the  foot  had  mortified;  but 
a  cataplasm  of  wheat  flour  and  hor 
rey,  fermented  by  ths  addition  of 
yeast,  completely  stopped  the  pro- 
gress ;  healed  the  -sore ;  and  the 
patient,  aged  67,  recovered  hec 
health  and  spirits.. 

MOSCH  ATEL,  the  Tub  er  o  us, 
or  Adoxa  Moschatdlina,  L.  an  indi- 
genous perennial  plant,  growing  in 
damp  woods,  and  shady  places, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.— =-The  ripe  fruit  of 
tlus  low  plant  has  the  flavour  of 
strawberries.  The  plant  itself  pos- 
sesses the  odour  of  musk,  for 
which  it  may  serve  as  a  substitute  iu 
chests,  or  drawers,  among  clothes. 
Its  root  was  formerly  in  repute 
among  the  vlulnerary  herbs. 

iMO&S,  in  Botany,  a  terra  for  a 
numerous  family  of  plants,  which 
noay  be  called  the  dwarfs  of  tlie 
vegetable  kingdom. 
,  Mosses  w  ere  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  excrescence  from  the 
earth,  and  trees,,  yet  they  are  no 
less  perfe6t  plants  than  those  of 
greater  magnitude,  having  roots, 
4owens,  and  seeds,  though  no  art 
has;  hitherto  been  discovered,  to 
propagate  theni  fromtheseed.  -  ; 
They  are  spread  over  the  whole 
^lobe,  so  -tliat  in  ,  sojne  situations 
the  soil  rs  exclusively  covered  by 
mosses  ;  >  and  thus  troquently  bare 
rocks  'gradually,  become  fertile. — . 
As  they  grow  most  copiously  on 
the  north-west  side  of  trees,  it  13 
probable  that  mosses  serve  to  pro-. 
ted   them   fi:om  the    severitiy  c^ 
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cbia  ;■  but,  if  these  parasitical  plants 
be  suffered. to  increase  top.  abua- 
tlaiitly,  th^y  rut  only  tend  mate- 
rially to  iiijuie  trees,  but  also  to 
^tifle  tlis  more  useful  ve;^etdt>les  of 
^he  so:l. 

;  Mosses,  ire  aLnost  constgudy 
green  ;  h;w,e  tbe  finest  verdure  iu 
aatumii ;  an J^' though  kept  in  a 
dry  place  for. 9.  whole  century /they 
maj  hi?  j-evivol,  anJ  their  colour 
restored,  by  immsrsing  theni  in 
water. 

Dry  moss  is  the  most  proper 
substance  for  mattresses,  and  great- 
ly superior  to  straw  J  as  it  is  noi 
liable  to  be  infested  with  mice, 
bugs,  fleas,  &c.  When  such 
couches  become  hard  by  com- 
pression, they  may  be  easily  raised 
again  and  reiidereJ  soft,  by  beat- 
jng  them  with  sticks.  For  ti;is 
purpose,  however,  the  longest  and 
softest  mosses  ought  to  be  coUefted, 
in  September,  during  drj^  weather ; 
then  cleansed  from  all  iinpurities 
and  woody  roots ;  dried  in  tlie 
shade ;  and  again  agitated  with  a 
stick,  on  a  hurdle.  Next,  the  mat- 
tress is  to  be  stuffed  eight  inches 
thick,  a".4  quilted  in  tlie  usual 
juanner. — Noris  this  soft  substance 
less  useful  for  packing  glass,  earthen 
.ware,  anl  other  brittle  articles, 
in  pre'ereuce  to  straw,  or  wood 
shavings.,  ■...,^  ,  .   .  .  , 

Aniong  the  numerous  mosses 
which  are  subservient  to  econorai- 
7tal  purposes,  we  sliall  at  present 
only  Uiention  a  f»;w  of  the  most 
\xseful  J  because  others  are  inserted 
in  thei^"  alphabetical  place. 

j^..  puHiinalis  antipyretica.  or 
Gbj;;atek  W^vtek -moss,  which 
grcws  upon  "rocks  and  roots  oi' 
trees ;  in"  brpoks,  rivulets,  slow 
.streams,  and,  ponds :  it  tlowefs 
from  June  to  September,  —r  Ac- 
cording to'LxNNjEus,  this  species 
resists  the  adiou  of  fire;  and^  if 
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mixed  With  mortar  for  lining  tjie 
insidfi  of  chimnies,  it  renders  them 
fire-proof;  as,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  all  other  mosses,  it  is.  almost 
incombustibie. — Bohmer  also  re- 
marks, that  a  thatch^;d  roof,  ifco- 
^vered  an  uich  thick  with  the  greater 
water -moss,  will  be  completely  se- 
cured against  fire. 

2.  Bryum  ritrale,  which  grows 
on  roofs,  both  thatched  and  tiled  3 
walls  5  and  trunks  of  trees  :  it  is  pe- 
rennial, .and  flowqrs  from  De- 
cember to  April. — ^Ihatclied  build- 
ings overprown  Vv'ith  this  moss, 
instead  of  lasting  about  ten  years, 
will  remain  sound  for  a  century. 

3.  Sphagnum  palustre,  or  Gkey 
EoG-Moss,  which  is  also  perennial, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.— 
This  species  materially  contributes 
to  the  production  of  peat  or  tu/J'^ 
so  that  in  process  of  time,  bogs  and 
morasses  are  converted  into  beau- 
tiful meadows  . — in  Norway,  it  is 
employed  for  filling  up  the  crevices 
of  planks  in  wooden  walls  j  and, 
tliou-h  it  be  somet  mes  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  tiled  ro  jfs,  yet 
as  it  affords  shelter  to  vermin,  we 
conceive,  it  might  more  safely  and 
advantageously  be  applied  behind 
die  stones  or  brick-work  of  wells, 
to  prevent  the  clay  or  loam  from 
being  wasted  by  tue  adlion  of  the 
water.    . 

4.  Byssus  cq/ndelans,  L.  (^Lichen 
flavus  of  Witheking),   or  Yei^- 

Low  Powder-wort  ;   an  annual 
.vegetable  dust  generated    on  old 
palts,  the   cracked  bark  of  trees, 
.  and  antique  walls,  in  all   parts   of 
the  world  :  it  appears   from    Sep- 
tember to    June.— This    pjw-.eijy 
substance  miij,  ac*.  prciing  10  BoH- 
MEK,  be   enii-loyed  for  dyeing  a 
'  very  biiLht-yeliow  colour, 

5.  L^copo^diwn  ,cluvatum.     Spe 
Ci.uB-aioss,  the  Common. 

MOSS,  in  horticulture^  is  a  dis« 
Q4  *         #    case 
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case  which  greatly  uTipedes  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  materially  injures  the 
fruit  of  orchards. 

The  remedy  usually  employed 
5s,  to  scrape  off  the  moss  with  a 
kind  of  wooden  knife,  that  will  not 
•wound  the  bark  or  branches ;  or 
to  rub  them  witli  a  strong  hair- 
cloth, immediately  after  a  heavy 
shower  of  i-ain.     But  the  most  ef- 
fedtual   method,    in    Mr.    Buck- 
nall's  opinion,  consists  in  washing 
all  the  branches  with   soap-suds, 
and  a  hard  brush,  every  spring  and 
autumn.     The  adion   of  rubbing, 
he  observes,  will  so  far  invigorate 
the  tree,  as  amply  to  compensate 
"both  the  labour  and  expence :  the 
plant  will  not  be  injured  by  this 
operation,  which  he  direfts  to  be 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  groom  curries  or  scrubs  the  legs 
of  a  horse. — ^The  most  efficacious 
preventive,  however,  is  to  remove 
the  cause,  by  draining  all  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  roots  ; 
and,  when  the  trees  are  first  plant- 
ed, by  placing  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  raising  a  small 
mound  of  good  fresh  mould  around 
them. 

The  moss,  vegetating  on  shrubs, 
&c.  is  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
soil.  If  the  young  branches  of 
trees  be  covered  with  long  and 
shaggy  moss,  they  will  speedily  pe- 
rish ;  and  can  only  be  preserved  by 
cutting  them  off  near  the  trunk  ; 
or,  by  lopping  the  head  of  the 
shrub.  Sec.  if  it  be  found  necessary; 
flsit  will  sprout  again  with  incn  as- 
ed  luxuriance.  In  thick  planta- 
tions, however,  and  in  ^  cold 
ground,  the  trees  will  always  be 
povered  with  moss  :  in  such  cases, 
they  must  be  thinned,  and  the 
iand  drained^  or  well  stirred. 
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Where  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  8rc, 
are  covered  with  moss,  in  conser 
quence  of  the  soil  being  ton  dry,  it 
will  be  useful  to  spread  large  quan- 
tities of  river  or  pond-mud  about 
the  root,  and  to  open  the  groun4 
for  the  admission  of  the  manure  : 
such  expedient  will  not  only  cool 
the  land,  and  greatly  suppress  the 
future  growth  of  moss,  but  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  fruit  from 
falling  off  too  early — a  circum- 
stance that  frequently  happens  iq 
orchards  planted  in  very  dry  soils. 
But,  though  moss  be  in  general  de- 
stmdive  to  the  vegetation  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  yet,  if  growing  only  on 
the  north  side  of  their  trunks,  it  is 
attended  with  considerable  advan- 
tage ;  insomuch,  that  it  serves 
both  to  shelter  them  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  north  winds,  and  also 
to  direft  the  wandering  traveller  in 
his  course;  because  it  ahvays. 
points  out  that  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass. 

MOSS,  the  Marsh,  or  Mnium, 
L.a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  com- 
prising 32  species,  most  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain. — ^The  follow- 
ing  only  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  fontanum,  or  Fountain 
Marsh  Moss  3  it  grows  in  low  wet 
meadoVs,  turf-bogs,  and  springs  ; 
where  ii  flowers  from  May  till 
August.  This  kind  of  moss,  which 
may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, serves  as  an  excellent  guide 
for  discovering  clear  and  cold 
springs  :  wherever  it  thrives,  fresh 
water  may  be  found,  without  the 
•trouble  of  sinking  deep  wells. 

MOSS-LAND,  an  expression 
used  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  for  denoting 
what  is  more  properly  called  a 
MoBASSj  Bog,  or  Fen. 

The  theon-y  of  mosses  is  foreign 
to  our  plan  ;  and  9s  we  have  a^ 

ready 
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fcady  stated  the  most  approved 
jnethods  of  cultivating  swampy 
sdls,  under  the  respective  heads 
above  mentioned,  and  also  under 
the  ar fides  Marsh  and  ISIoor  ; 
we  shall  now  give  the  substance  of 
an  ingenious  method  of  converting 
mosses  into  rich  vegetable  mould, 
proposed  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Swindrig  Muir,  Ayrshire,  Scotland ; 
who  published  a  small  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
.1798. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  mark 
out  proper  main-drains  for  carry- 
ing off"  ail  superfluous  moisture ; 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
preserve  an  accurate  level.  Tliese 
drains  should  be  eight  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  four  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
and  gradually  contraft  to  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  width  at  the  bottom : 
they  serve  both  to  drain  the  soil, 
and  to  divide  the  field  into  inclo- 
sures,  comprising  from  six  to  ten 
Scotch  acres. 

The  ridges  are  next  to  be  marked 
regularly,  formed  with  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, and  not  too  high ;  being 
six  or  seven  yards  in  breadth,  and 
worked  with  a  spade  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  space  of  about  20 
inches,  in  the  middle  of  each  ridge, 
remains  untouched  :  on  each  .  side 
of  which  a  furrow  is  made,  and 
turned  upon  such  central  spot,  so  as 
to  cover  it  completely.  The  la- 
bourer then  continues  to  cut  the 
moss  with  a  spade  to  the  width  of 
about  13  inches,  and  to  turn  it 
over  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  ploughed,  till  he  arrives 
at  the  division  - furroiv ;  which 
ought  to  be  about  two  feet  in  width, 
put  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  sides 
pf  tlie  ridges.  The  depdi  of  this 
furrow  varies  according  to  circuni- 
Ptances ;  but  it  should  be  so  regu- 
lated, as  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
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collateral  trenches,  serving  to  con- 
du6t  the  water  into  the  main- 
drains. 

All  the  ridges  must  now  be  iop^ 
dressed  with  shell-lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  160  to  200,  or  220 
Winchester  bushels  i  whi  -h  should 
be  spread  on  the  land  during  the 
summer,  and  (if  possible),  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  slaked ; 
because  the  lime,  when  acted  upon 
by  heat,  the  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  winter  frosts,  patrifies  more 
speedily,  and  thus  prepares  a  pro- 
per mould. 

The  first  and  most  beneficial 
crop- to  be  raised  from  mosses,  will 
be  potatoes ;  for  which  purpose, 
beds  from  five  to  six  feet  broad 
should  be  marked  oat  in  the  spring, 
across  tlie  ridges,  with  intervening 
furrows  or  trenches,  about  two 
feet  in  width.  Tiiese  beds  must  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dung, 
on  which  the  potatoe  cuttings  are 
placed,  about  12  inches  asunder  j 
the  whole  is  spread  with  a  thia 
stratum  of  moss,  that  is  succeeded 
by  another  layer,  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  No  hoeing  or  other 
cultivation  is  necessary,  till  the  crop 
be  taken  up,  which  seldom  amounts 
to  less  than  320Winchester  bushels. 

When  the  potatoes  are  removed, 
the  ridges  should  be  formed  a 
second  time,  in  the  manner  above 
described  ;  and  the  division-furrow 
cleared  out,  for  the  reception  of 
oats,  which  are  sown  in  tlie  spring, 
and  covered  in  by  means  of  a  small 
barrow  drawn  by  two  men.  The 
amount  of  the  crop  is  asserted  to 
be,  in  general,  about  60  Winches- 
ter bushels  per  acre  j  the  grain 
being  in  all  respects  equal  to  tliat 
produced  on  other  soils.  So  bene- 
ficial, indeed,  are  the  effeds  of 
lime,  in  consolidating  and  ameli- 
orating 
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onttin^  the  moss,    that  _five,  alia 
even  'six,  successive  crops  of  oats 
I^3ve  been  obtaiiwd,  withotu  any 
appearance  of  its  being'  exhausted  j 
anj  that  olien  ^t  the  end  of  tlie  se- 
cond, and  always  of  the  third  year, 
it  acquires  sulficient  firmness   to 
be  ploughed   by   two  horses,    to 
within  two  l-ouls  pr  stitches  of  tlxe 
division-furrow.    Farther,  die  seed 
jhoiild  be  harrowed  in  by  horses  ; 
and,  v.'liei)  t!ie  oatS  are  ripe,  they 
may  be  removed  from  t'^e  field  iii 
.  carts,  without   tlie'  moss  sinkih^^ 
or  rendering  the  carriage  di^Qult/ 
Sacii    is'   the    biUline*    of   Mr. 
Smith*s"  int'thod,  which '"deserves 
to  be  miore  generally  know  h,  espcr 
cialTy   m  '  LancajhireJ^^  nn4' ,fi|ps.e 
coumies    that  ab'Aind' uitli    mo^ 
ras^scs  or  fens.     \t*e't;rf!h6t;^  lipw- 
ever,  omli.tii  m  ^i>tl6r^ , that  some 
intelligent    larniers   conceive    this 
noode  of  cultiyiition  lo  be  pra6li- 
cable    only  icn;''i.4'''^''^"-'   mosses,; 
thQiigt),  in  l^e  essay  alx)ve  cited, 
Mr.  Shith  sfafe?  thdt  be  has  suc- 
cessfully pj-aiSiscd  it  Wilh  such  as 
were  f()urtee'ii"feet  in  depth. 

!MOSS-liUSH,orGoosE-cbB^^ 
Juj'.ajs  sgi/Grrusiis,  L.  a  nath'.e  pe- 
rennial pliibt,  CTowin^  on  heatEs 
and  bancntfim-^bg$;  flowering 
in  the  n;onlhs  of  Jivc  and  July.-^ 
Ibis  ^tgetat^le  iiidigates  a  larrm 
s'.il :  itis^caten  by  horses;  biit, 
being  a.  very  , low  pl^nt,  its  leaves 
cdliere  so  close ^^  to  the  ground  as 
to  dude  tj:e  stVol^e  of  the  scy  thei 

lSKjT\^,Gx'Phc!lcena,  a  genus 

of  ir-^.titt;i  ccm^rtiicnding  several 

btndri^d   s^-ecics,  which  it'.vyciird 

be  lieetlltifi  Jo   trlmncrate :    thty 

arc  ui:.ii<,irr,ly  bi-cd  froni  c;g*-^,  and 

.are  JU'  liLitc^ed  than  tliev 

'cqphiii.'  i:tTnhelves  a^'sn  all 

v,I^alJir.u,cn,/  \n   whi<;li    thty  , live  ; 

'aiH.'n  u'v  l!"ii'  i  ("  i;i"iTydisfingiiisI>- 

c.  \\Iiicli  du  not 
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form  their  chrysalis  till  tliey  are 
about  to  change  from  a  caterpillar 
state  into  that  of  a  butterfly. 
'  Most  moths  become  noAnrpal 
butterflies ;  though  some  specie? 
of  these  vermin,  being  real  mag- 
gots, assume  the  shape  of  flies': 
aa.l  others  that  of  chafers. 

With  jespe6t  to  their  abode^ 
they  are  divided  into  domestic', 
field,  and  aqualic  moths.  The 
first  is  the  gmalJ  lead-coloure^ 
moth,  that  lives  on  fine  furs  an3 
woollen  goods,'  by  f he  destru£tipi| 
of  which  it  often  occa-iioas  consir 
iierable  damage  :  the  tv.'o  latter 
jfcinds  prey  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
the  fibres  of  wood,  bark,  &c. 
'  The  buttei^fl'ies  of  the  domestic 
)^Ql:h  are  scarcely  half  au  inch  lu 
lengtji,,  ancl  have  four  long  wings 
that  coyer  (he  wliole  posterior  par^ 
of  the  body.  Jroin  the  early  spring  to 
IMidsummer,  (hey  infest  our  dwell- 
ings, and  dnring^  the  night  search 
-for  conveuieiit  places  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  which  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible by  the  naked  eye.  These 
are  hatched  within  three  "weeks, 
and  produce  verj  diminutive  cater- 
^Sijl^irs  witli  sixteeii  feet,  and  whiclj 
immediately  begin"  to' weave,  fof 
tiieir  accommodation,  a  tliin  silkei^ 
<:<jver  from  their  pwii  substiince. 
not  unlike  the  siili-worm,  and 
then  gnaw  off  the  wool  and  hglr 
from  the  stuffs  on  which  they  arc 
settled.  Thus  arises  a  cylindf ic  iij 
texture  whicii,  being  oppii  at  botfi 
ends,  is  gradually  enliaged  with  \\\^ 
growth  of  the  insert.  .  In  order  tp 
extend  this  fabric,  the  caterpillar 
divides  it  longitudinally  into  two 
parts  J  weaves  an .  internicdiate 
piece  between  each  ietlion;  and 
joins  to  both  ends  a  small  portipi) 
for  enlarging  its  abode.  Tli? 
whole  has  eueriially  the,cblour  .of 
tlie  stalf  i'lom  whicli'  it  is  takeui 

and 
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and  the  substoBise  *)f  the  latter-  af- 
ibnis  sustenance  (<o 'the  inseft.         ' 

In  this  state,  they  pernain  nearly' 
a  whole  year,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod greatly  injure  clothes  or  other 
articles  raanats6t-in"f^d  •  of  wool  ; 
though  thpjf  desfU'tive  Creatures 
fast  for  many  d^y^  (pi'obahly  when 
changin'^-  t'-eir  skin),  and  also  sjpend 
the  whole  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 
In  tlie  succeeding  spring,  they  en- 
tirely close  their  case  5  change  into' 
a  chrysalis  ;  and,  aftera  few  weeks, 
appear  in  the  shape'Of  moths',  whibh 
speedily  propa^ati3  themselves  in 
the  manner  of  bugs.  Some  species, 
however,  previously  desert  their 
habitation,  and  suspend  themselves 
in  the  next  convenient  corner, 
where  they  undergo  their  transfor- 
mation.— There  is  a  pecuhar  kind 
of  these  vermin,  called  ha^tard- 
moths,  the  cases'Pf  which  are  open 
at  one  end ;  closely  attached  to 
woollen  cloths,  and  removed  only 
when  they  have  devoured  tlie 
whole  substance  around  the  spot  : 
they  are  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
true  moths. — Another  variety  of 
the  latter  kind,  preys  only  on  the 
dry  skins  of  animals,  the  leather 
covers  of  books,  &c.  but  their  cases 
are  destitute  of  all  motion. 

Many  remedies  have  bten  devis- 
ed, with  a  view  to  extirpate,  or  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  moths  : — in 
the  progress  of  the  present  work, 
we  have  incidentally  mentioned 
various  vegetables  that  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  that  effe6t  5 
but  to  repeat  them  in  this  place, 
would  be  superfluous  j  as  the 
reader  will  find  them  pointed  out 
in  the  General  Index  of  Refer- 
ence, annexed  to  the  last  volume 
of  this  Encyclopaedia,  Let  it,  there- 
fore, .suffice  to  observe,  that  one  of 
the  most  speedy  remedies  for  their 
complete  extermination,  is  the  smell 
qf  turpentine :  whether  this  diiFusi- 
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bte  oSbe  employed  in  a  liquid  state, 
by  Sprinkling  it  on  woollen  stuffs,  or 
p^aCih^  sheets  of  paper  moistened- 
with  il  between  pieces  of  cloth  ;  01* 
merely  by  evaporating  the  oil  ia 
shallow  vessels,  plaeed  contiguous 
to  thci  iattiales  infested  with  moths,- 
its  efFefts  will  be  equally  certain,  ' 
It  is  remarkable,  tliat  moths  never- 
infest  the  fleeces  ob  the  backs  of 
animals  3  nor  even  unwashed  loool',^ 
so  that  they  always  abandon  thd' 
plac^  where  such  raw  material  i* 
kept.  Hence  those  person.s,  to' 
whom  the  smell  of  turpentine  i? 
too  oflfensi'.e,  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  circuinsratice,  and  place 
layers  of  undressed  wool  between 
pieces  of  cloth,  or  put  small  parcels 
in  the  corners  of  shelves  and  draw- 
ers containing  drapery  of  that  de- 
scription. For  t'ie  discovery  of 
this  carious  and  useful  faft,  we  are 
indebted  to  M.  Reaumur. 

Another,  tiiough  more  disagree- 
able mode  of  exterminating  moths, 
is  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  vi'hich  in- 
fallibly kills  themj  but  the  articles 
thus  fumigated  should  be  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  air,  which 
speedijj'-  dissipates  the  peculiar 
smell  of  that  narcotic  herb. 

MoTIIER-OF-PfiARL.    SceMuS- 

CLE,  the  Pearl  bearing. 

MOTHERWORT,  tlie  Com- 
mon, Lion's  Tail,  or  Leonurus 
Card'i'cca,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  hedges,  rubbish,  on 
dunghills,  and  calcareous  soils } 
flowering  from  June  till  August. 

The  leaves  of  the  Mdtherwoit 
pos'sess  a  strong,  <lis^grf;eab}e6dotH-, 
and  a  bitter  taste. — Goatsj  sheepj 
and  horses,  eat  this  vegetable,  but 
Gows  <3o  not  relish  it ;  and  it  is  to- 
tal'iy  rt'lused  by  hogs. — Dambour-t 
NEy  d)'ed  WfoUen  cloth  of  aii  ex- 
celleivt  dark  olive-colour,  from'  # 
deco<5l:ion  of  this  plant."  -  -^ 

MOULD,  a  general  name  for 

the 
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the  soft  earthy  substance  that  serves 
as  the  upjier  stnilum  of  land ;  aud 
in  wUicli  ail  kinds  of  vegetables 
strike  root  and  thrive. 

Mould  consists  of  vlie  following 
ingredients  ;  viz.  sand,  clay,  and 
talcum,  or  nwgncsiaii  earth ;  ear- 
bon  derived  friKTi  decayed  vegeta- 
ble and  anintil  substances;  the 
carbonic  ac  d,  and  water.  The  good 
or  bad  quaJities  of  the  soil  depend 
upon  a  proper  mixture  of  tliese  in- 
gredients ;  though,  if  the  c^rpon, 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  iron,  be 
wanting,  the  fertility  of  land  will 
depend  on  its  capacity  to  retain  tlie 
quantity  of  moisture,  which  is  ne- 
ccssary  for  the  uutrimeut  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  relative  utrity  of  mould,  for 
the  different  purposes  of  the  gar- 
dener, may  be  ascertained  by.  the 
sight,  smell,  and  touch.  The  best 
is  of  a  light  brown  or  hazle  colour ; 
it  cuts  ea.iily,  and  does  not  adhfere 
to  the  spade,;  being  light,  friable, 
and  crumbling  iiito  small  clods. 
The  ne.Kt  in  quality  are  the  dark- 
grey  and  russet- coloured  moulds  J 
but  the  worst  are  those  of  a  very 
light,  or  very  dark  ash- colour,  such 
as  are  generally  found  on  barren 
litaths  and  ccunmons,  where  they 
seldom  produce  any  thing  except 
furze  and  fern. 

With  respe6t  to  smell,  Mill£R 
observes,  that  the  best  tune  for 
judging  by  tjiat  sease,  is  imme- 
diately after  rain  has  muistened  the 
soil ;  when  tliC  mould,  if  it  be 
rich  and  good,  will  emit  an  agree- 
able odour.  But  the  most  accu- 
rate criterion  is  the  touch ;  as  it 
may  thus  be  ascertained  whether 
the  tntmld  be  too  sandy,  or  abound 
•with  too  much  clay  ;  whether  it  be 
fatty  and  slippery  ;  or  harsh,  po- 
rous, or  friable.  The  most  ter- 
lile,  by  this  te&t,  holds  a  mediim^ 
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between  the  two  extremes ;  being 
easily  soluble,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  sand  and  clay ;  and  not 
adhering  to  the  spade,  after  gentle 
showers. 

MOUSE,  or  Mus,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  comprising  sixty  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following  are 
found  in  Britain,  nairtely  : 

l.The  si^lualicus,  or  Long-tailed 
Field-mouse,  the  lengtli  of  which  is 
in  general  from  tight  to  nine  inches, 
including  its  tail. — These  animals 
are  found  in  fields,  gardens,  and 
sJirubberies,  where  they  do  incal- 
culable damage  ;  bun  owing  under 
the  ground,  and  digging  up  grain, 
acorns,  pease,  or  beans,  &c.  when 
newly  sown  j  which  they  carry  to 
their  subterraneousgranaries.  Their 
habitations  may  be  discovered  by 
the  small  mounds  of  earth,  that 
are  r:iised  on,  or  upar,  the  entrance 
of.  their  abode- j  or  by  the  passages 
leading  to  their  pesLs,  or  store- 
houses :  and,  by  following  the 
coufse  of  such  passages,  the  ver- 
min piay  be  easily  destroyed. 

Another  method  of  extirpating 
field-mice,  is  by  traps,  consisting 
simpiy  of  a  flat  stone  that  is  sup- 
ported by  a  stick;  aiid  beneath 
>\dnch  is  placed  a  roasted  walnut. 
They  are  speedily  attradted  by  the 
smell  of  the  wahiut,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  acorns  or  cheese ;  and,  as  it  is 
fixed  to  the  stick,  that  yields  as 
soon  as  it  is  touched,  the  stoue  falls 
upon  them,  and  terminates  tlieir  ex- 
istence. Butthe  most  etteCtual  mode 
of  destroying  these  animals,  would 
b;"  to  encourage  the  breed  of  owls, 
which  is  so  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
nocturnal  vermin. 

2.  The  messor'ius.  Harvest,  or 
Smaller  Long- tailed  Field-mouse, 
which  is  by  sonic  considered  as  a 
variety  of  the  lormer  species  ;  and 
is  very  snoftll  au4  sleuderj  it* 
whol^ 
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■whole  length,   together  with  the 
tail,  iiQt  exceeding  4|  or  5  inches. 
;     it  chietly    infests    the   county  of 
I     Hants,  where  it  is  very  numerous, 
I'  specially   durmg   the    harvest. — 
This  creature  conslru6ts   its   nest 
'    of  a  circular  form,   with  blades  of 
corn,  which  it  deposits  above  tb.e 
surface  of  tlie  ground  between  the 
straws  of  standing  grain,  and  fre- 
quently in  thistles,  where  the  fe- 
OKile  produces  from  six  to  eight 
young  ones  at  a  time. 

The  harvest-mice  never  enter 
bouses  3  but  are  often  carried  into 
ricks,  among  sheaves  of  corn;  one 
hundred  having  sometimes  been 
tound  in  a  single  rick,  on  taking  it 
down  to  be  housed.  Tiiose  remain- 
ing in  the  field,  shelter  themselves 
<luring  the  winter  beneatli  the 
ground,  into  which  they  burrow 
deeply, forming  their  beds  or  nests, 
of  decayed  grass.  They  may  also 
be  taken  by  means  of  the  traps 
above  mentioned. 

3.  The  musciilus,  or  Common 
Mouse,  which  has  a  very  long, 
scaly,  and  almost  naked  tail  j  ex- 
clusively of  which,  it  is  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  This 
species  is  uncommonly  prolific, 
producing  several  times  in  the 
year,  five  or  six  young  at  a  litter. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
common  mouse,  which  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  such 
as  black,  yellowish,  spotted,  &c. ; 
but  the  most  i-are  and  beautiful 
are  white,  with  red  eyes  —  they 
are  in  some  degree  capable  of  being 
tamed,  especially  by  means  of  mu- 
sic, to  which  all  mice  are  singu- 
larly attached. 

The  common  mouse  inhabits  all 
temperate  climates,  and  is  chiefly 
found  in  houses  and  in  barns, 
whither  it  resorts  for  the  sake 
of  food,  devouring  grain,    bread. 
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cheese,  butter,  oil,  &c.  Itiscx-> 
ceedingly  timid,  and  very  nimble j. 
never  leaves  its  abode  excepting* 
for  food  J  and  retires  on  the  shghtest 
alarm. 

These  little  depredators  may  be 
destroyed  in  houses  by  tlie  com- 
mon traps,  baited  with  cheese  :  in 
barns,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allure, 
them  by  means  of  singed  leather, 
grease,  or  otlier  animal  food  ;  and,' 
in  chambers  where  cheese  is  pre- 
served, with  malt-meal.  As,  how- 
ever, all  these  methods  are  ti^ouble- 
some ;  and,  as  the  exposing  of  jx»i- 
sonous  substances  may  be  attended 
witli  danger,  we  shall  comiuuni- 
cate  a  remedy  that  is  both  safe  and 
efficacious:  Take  a  few  handfuls 
of  wheaten  flour,  or  malt-meal, 
knead  it  into  a  dough,  and  let  it 
grow  sour  in  a  warm  place ;  tliea 
mix  with  it  finely  levigated  iron 
filings,  form  the  \\  hole  into  small 
balls,  and  put  them  into  ihe  holes 
frequented  by  mice.  On  eating 
tills  preparation,  they  are  inevita- 
bly killed. 

Another  way  to  extirpate  them 
is,  by  keeping  cats,  dogs,  owls,  or 
hedge-hogs,  in  the  places  infested 
with  mice  or  rats.  But  the  most 
efJeftual  mtxhodoi preveniing  their 
devastations  in  barns,  the  floors  of 
which  they  frequently  undermine, 
consists  in  laying  beneath  the  latter 
a  stratum  of  flints,  fragments  of 
glass  mixed  with  sand,  or  broken 
cinders.  It  has  likewise  been  pro- 
posed to  construct  such  floors  on 
piers  of  brick,  raised  about  15  or 
18  inches  above  the'  ground,  so 
that  dogs  or  cats  may  have  a  free 
passage  beneath  the  building. — See 
also  Corn,  vol.  ii,  p.  Ciyj  and 
Mullein.      .      . 

4.  The  arvalis,  or  Meadow- 
mouse,  is  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length;  dweUiug  in  bushy  places, 

corn- 
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com-fields,  meadows,  and  gardens, 
chiefly  near  waters.  It  subsists  on 
nuts,  acorns,  pease,  and  grain, 
which  last  it  prefers  to  every  other 
kind  of  food,  collefting  considera- 
ble quantities  in  its  subterraneous 
residence. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe,  the 
meadow- mice  assemble  together  in 
corn-fields,  where  they  commit 
great  ravages,  by  cutting  down  the 
stalks  of  com  with  tlieir  teeth,  and 
robbing  the  ears  ;  nay,  they  follow 
the  reapers,  consume  all  the  fallen 
or  neglected  grain,  and,  when  the 
gleanings  are  devoured,  they  flock 
to  the  newly  sown  fields,  and  de- 
stroy the  crop  of  the  succeeding 
year.  Being  very  prolific,  the  fe- 
males produce  from  eight  to  twelve 
at  a  litter,  several  times  in  the 
year.  During  the  winter,  they  re- 
tire to  woods,  coppices,  &c.  where 
they  subsist  on  acorns,  hazle-nuts, 
and  the  seeds  of  ti-ees. 

In  some  seasons,  the  meadow- 
mice  become  so  numerous,  that 
they  would  consiune  every  escu- 
lent, if  they  did  not  destroy  each 
otiier.  Hence,  in  unproduftive 
years,  their  numbers  are  greatly 
diminished,  not  only  by  devouring 
their  own  species,  but  also  by  be- 
coming the  prey  of  the  long-tailed 
Field-mice,  of  foxes,  wild-cats, 
weasels,  and  especially  of  dogs. 
.'  MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of 
^e  face,  comprehend; i>g  tlie  lips, 
gums,  inside  of  tlie  chedks,  palate, 
ice. 

The  mouths  of  different  animals 
are  admirably  adapted  to  various 
uses,  according  to>  their  size  and 
nature  ;  being  well'  formed  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  and 
Mastication  of  food,  the  seizing  of 
prey,  &c.  It  would,  howe\'er,  be 
incompatible  with  our  design,  to 
enter  into  any  details  relative  to  the 


organization  of  thh  part ;  we  slfaif, 
therefore,  concisely  state  only  a 
few  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
human  mouth. 

1.  Affeftioris  of  Ae  Teeth,  and 
Gums,  which  are  di^dnssed  in  their 
respeftive  places, 

2.  Cancers,  Which  see. 

3.  If  the  month  be  alfefted  with 
excruciating  pain,  the  internal  ap- 
plication of  opium  will  afford  con- 
siderable relief.  But,  if  any  tu- 
mors or  swellings  arise,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  externally  cata- 
plasms of  marsh-mallow,  and  other' 
emollient  vegetables,  or  poultices 
of  bread  and  milk.  When  the 
tumefied  parts  continue  very  pain- 
ful, without  suppurating,  it  ■n-ill  be 
proper  to  lance  them,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  s\^'el}ing.  The  patient 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid 
speaking:  and  to  take  no  such  food 
as  is  either  of  an  acrid  and  stiriiulat- 
ing  nature,  or  requires  any  efforts 
of  mastication.  Hence,  he  ought 
to  subsist  principally  on  liqiud, 
mucilaginous  aliment  :  and  his 
drink  should  be  sweetened  with 
honey,  which  m  itself  is  one  of  th$ 
best  balsamics. — See  Gargle. 

MOWING,  the  aft  of  cuttix^ 
down  grass,  Ifcc.  with  the  scythe. 

This  method  of  reaping  has  hi- 
therto been  practised  chiefly  on 
oats,  clover,  and  the  grasses  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  with 
advantage,  be  extended  to  wheat, 
and  every  other  kind  of  grain  ;  for 
tlie  following  obvious  reasons:  i; 
Mowing  is  much  easier,  arid  less 
fatiguing  to  thelabourcrs,  than  reap- 
mg.  2.  It  is  more  expeditiously 
performed.  3.  It  requires  a  smal- 
ler number  6f  hands;  4.  It  aftbrd9 
employment  for  children,  aged  meii 
and  women,  who  are -almost  past, 
labour,  in  gatlieririg  the  corn,  and 
Other  lighter  braaclies  of  the  woik. 
5.  Tho 
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vi.rTbe  grass  bemg  mown  together 
with  the  straw,  th'^  quantity  of  tl»e 
latter  is  increased,  •  while  it  bC"  ■ 
comes  of  greater  value  as  fodder. 
Lastly,  tlie  grass  produced  oa  fidds 
which  have  been  mown,  vegetates 
with  increased  hxxuriance,  and  fur- 
nishes excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
ai>d  particularly,  for  cows,  when 
tlie  harvest  is  closed.  Hence  Du 
Ham  EL  infers,  that  a  Brmer  may, 
by  this  pra<a;ice,  not  only  keep  a 
larger  number  of  cattle,  but  at  the 
same  time  save  his  hay,  and  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  dung. 

•  It  may  probably  be  objefted', 
that,  if  a  wet  harvest  should  occur, 
w,oun  wheat  will  sprout  more 
speedily  than  that  which  is  reaped^ 
lliis  injury,  however,  may  be  ef- 
fedtually  prevented,  by  disposing 
tlie  sheaves  triangularly,  so  that 
the  head  of  one  may  rest  upon  an- 
other. The  only  requisite  to  ette£l 
this,  is  a  little  dexterity  in  closing 
the  triangle,  so  that  the  basis  of 
the  third  sheaf  may  serve  to  sup- 
port the  heads  oH  the  first  and  se- 
cond. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article, 
without  noticing  an  easy  method, 
by  which  the  operation  of  mowing 
may  be  greatly  facilitated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  mode  of  cut- 
ting grass,  the  workmen  trace  two 
■paraUel  lines  with  their  feet,  whicii 
J  hey  move  forward  alternately,  af- 
ter every  stroke  of  the  scythe  :  in- 
stead of  which,  Du  Ham  EL  recom- 
mends the  mower's  path  to  be 
traced  only  in  a  single  iine^  be- 
cause  he  ought  to  advance  with 
one  ibot  before  tlie  other,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  left  (which  is 
behind),  should  always  forward  the 
right  foot.  This  simj^le  praftice 
deserves  commendation  ;  for  the 
labour  will  not  only  be  performed 
with,  more  speedy  but  likewise  with  , 
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greater  ease  to  the  nwwers,  wlw  , 
will  thus  be  sciuired  from  thosQ  -, 
sudden  cramps  in  their  left  sid.-s,  : 
with  which  they  are  frequently 
seized,  in  the  prevailing  system  of  : 
usin»  the  Scythe,.-, 

Mucus.     Se- NosTRitsl  ^ 

1-iUD,  the  slinas  or  miry  earths-; 
usually  fouiid  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds:,  anj  sta^juant  waters.  It 
al.->o  signifiss  the  dist  or  dirt  of 
streets,  and  roads,  rendered  fluid 
by  rain. 

JVIud  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  ma-  ! 
nure  for  loamy  ^oih ;  though  it, 
may.  also  be  appijed  wilh  advan- 
tage to  any  otl^er  land.  The  best 
kind  is  that  taken  frocti  ponds 
which  have  received  the  draining 
of  farm-yards.  The  sweepings  of 
London  streets  Iiave  likewise  been 
found  of  considerable  service,  when 
mixed  uith  a  little  horse-dnng,  in 
order  \o  feiToent^  before  it  is  car- 
ried on  the  land.  Thus  prepared, 
it  has  been  spread  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  or ,  twelve  lo?.ds  per 
acre,  and  been  productive  of  tlie 
most  beneficial  etfetts. — See  Ma- 
nuke. 

MUGWORT,  or  Artemisia,  L. 
a.genus  of  pjrc  nnial  plants^  com- 
prising 49  species,  five  of  which 
are  indigenous  :  among  these,  the 
following  are  the  principal. 

1.  The  7narilima. — -See.'WoRM- 
wooD,  the  Sea. 

2,  The  Al  sin ihiuhi,  Mugwort, 

CoMMONWoRMW-OOUjOrWoRM- 

wooD-SouTHEKSwooi>,  growing 
on  road  sides,  rocky  places,  and 
on  rubbish;  it  flow-crs  in  .Au- 
gust.— This  herb  is  .extremely  bit-, 
ter  J  and,  if  it  be-infitscd  in  W'ort, 
as  a  substitute  for  hops,  it  re»v 
ders  the  ale  veyy  pernicious  tc^ 
health,  on  account  of  its  ifitoxi-. 
eating  efFeds.-r-Oa  distilling  the 
leaves  aitd  ilo.wers,   Uiey  yield  .a^ 
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considerable  quantity  of  essential 
oil,  which  is  used,  both  external- 
ly and  internally,  for  destroying 
worms. — If  the  leaves  be  put  into 
lotlr  beer,  they  speedily  correft  its 
acidity  ;  and,  being  excellent  an- 
tiseptics, th-'y  are  often  employed 
in  fomentations,  to  resist  putrefac- 
tion.—According  to  Withering, 
an  infusion  of  these  leaves  is  a 
good  stomachic ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  ^xed  alkaline  salts, 
proves  a  powerful  diuretic  in  some 
dropsical  cases.  Their  ashes  pro- 
duce a  purer  alkali  than  most  other 
vegetables.  An  infusion  of  the  same 
herb,  given  to  a  suckling  woman, 
renders  her  milk  bitter  j  and,  if 
the  plant  be  eaten  by  sheep,  it  also 
imparts  a  bitterness  to  mutton.—- 
Although  turkeys  are  fond  of  it 
(on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lefear),  yet  it  is  not  relished  by 
horses  and  goats,  while  it  is  refus- 
ed by  cows  and  swine. — If  the 
plant  be  macerated  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  repeatedly  applied  to  a 
bruise,  byway  of  cataplasm,  it  will 
not  only  speedily  remove  the  pain, 
but  also  prevent  \he  swelling  and 
discoloration  of  the  part.-r-In  dye- 
ing, a  decoftion  of  the  Common 
Wormwood  produces,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  alum,  &c.  various  shades 
of  yellow;  and,  if  such  liquor  be 
applied  to  bedsteads,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  .similar  articles,  it 
prevents  the  generation  of  vermin. 
— The  smoke  arising  from'  the 
lighted  bundles  of  this  herb,  expels 
bees  from  their  hives,  Avhen  honey 
is  to  be  collected,  without! destroy- 
ing these  useful  inserts. 

3.  Ther«/g^a7ti,CoMMONMuG- 
woRT,  or  Southernwood,  which 
grows  on  the  borders  of  fields, 
ditch-banks,  and  on  rubbish  ;  it 
also  flowers  in  August. —This 
•pedes,  possessing  a  more  agree- 
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able  flavour,  is  in  some  countricf 
used  as  a  culinary  aromatic  :  a  de- 
co6tion  of  it,  is  often  taken  by  coun- 
try-people, for  curing  intermittent 
fevers. — ^llie  Chinese  employ  the 
fresh  plant  bruised,    for    heating 
wounds :    and,  according  to   Dr. 
?IoME,  a  dram  of  the  leaves,  dried 
and  pulverized,  if  taken  four  times  ' 
a   day,     has    efFeftually    removed  ' 
hysteric  fits,  after  aether  and  asa-* ' 
fcetida  had  failed  of  procuring  re-< 
lief. — Dr.    Avderson    remarks,  ■ 
that   sheep   are  very  fond  of  the' 
Common  Mugwort,  devouring  it 
with  great   avidity,  especially   the 
roots  J  though,  according  to  Lin- 
Ni^us,  these  animals,   as   well   as 
swine,  totally  refuse  itj  and  horses, 
cows,  and  goats  do  not  relish  it. 

MULBERRY-TREE,  or  Morug, 
L.  a  genus  (jf  exotics,  comprising 
seven  species,  of  which  only  the 
nigra,  or  Common  Mulberry-tree, 
is  cultivated  in  Britain,  on  account 
of  its  black  fruit. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  layers, 
and  by  cuttings,  which  last  are 
preferable ;  because,  when  judi- 
ciously seleftcd,  and  properly  ma- 
naged, tliey  will  sjieedily  strike 
root.  For  this  purpose,  the  cut- 
tings ought  to  be  taken  from 
slioots  of  the  preceding  year,  witli ' 
one  joint  of  the  two  years'  wood  at 
the  bottom,  and  to  be  set  towards 
the  end  of  M;  rch,  in  beds  of  rich 
light  earth,  which  should  be  press- 
ed closely  around  them.  If  tliey 
be  placed  beneath  glasses,  tlieir' 
growtli  Mill  be  remarkably  pro- 
moted; but,  if  the  young  plants 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shelter  them  from  the 
severity  of  winter,  v/ith  moss  ;  a 
precaution,  which  at  the  same  time 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  water 
tliem  frequently. — In  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  tbey  should  be  removed 
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tb  the  nursery,  and  trained  to  a 
stem;  the  more  Inxuriaiit  branches 
being  carefitlly  pruned,  to  prevent 
their  too  rapid  growth  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  about  four  years,  they 
may  be  finally  transplanted  to  the 
place  where  they  are  destined  to 
remain. 

Mulberry-trees  thrive  best  in  a 
light,  rich  soil,  arid  an  open  situa- 
tion ;  for,  if  they  stand  too  near 
houses  or  other  buildings,  or  conti- 
guously to  shady  trees,  their  fruit 
Seldom  attains  to  nlaturity.  It 
Will,  however,  according  to  the  ex- 
peirience  of  Miller,  be  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  defdnd  them 
from  the  west,  and  south-west 
winds,  by  trees,  or  walls,  placed  at 
a  small  distance.   • 

The  fruit  of  this  species,  if  eaten 
before  it  be  thoroughly  ripe,  is  very 
astringent ;  but  its  syrup  affords  an 
fexcellent  gargle,  for  mitigating  in* 
flaramations  of  the  throat,  and  ul- 
cers of  the  mouth.  The  berries, 
when  perfectly  mature,  are  grateful 
to  the  taste ;  they  produce  both 
coolirtg  tind  laxative  effects,  while 
they  contribute  to  allay  thirst.  Their 
juice  is  employed  to  impart  a  dark 
tinge  to  liquors  and  confedions, 
which  stain  the  lingers  as  well  as 
linen  of  a  red  colour,  that  is  very 
difficult  to  extra 6t.  Spots  of  this 
kind,  however,  may  be  removed 
from  the  hands  by  verjuice,  the 
acid  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  lemons ; 
tut,  for  linen,  the  best  method  is 
to  wash  tne  stained  part  with  warm 
Water,  and  to  dry  it  with  the  va- 
pours of  sulphur,  which  immedi- 
ately remove  the  spot. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  mul- 
berry-tree, when  properly  ferment- 
ed and  prepared,  yields-  a  pleasant 
•vinous  liquor,  known  under  the 
name  of  mulberry-wine.  Consi- 
derable quantities  ^f  these  berries 
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are  likewise  consumed  in  the  cyder 
counties,  particularly  in  Devon- 
shire, where  :they  are  mixed  witii 
apples,  &c.  in  making  a  delicious 
beverage  called  mulberry -a/der. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ripest  and 
blackest  niulberries  are  seleded, 
and  the  expressed  juice  is  added  to 
the  cyder,  in  such  a  proportion  as 
to  impart  a  perceptible  flavour. 
The  liquor  thus  acquires  a  .very 
pleas:mt  taste,  as  well  as  a  deep  red 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  finest 
Port- wine,  both  of  whieii  continue 
undiminished  by  age; 

The  bark  growing  on  the  root 
of  the  Common  Mulberry-tree,  has 
an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
powerful  cathartic :  hence  it  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, particularly  in  cases  of  tcenia, 
or  of  the  tape-worm:  the  dose  is 
half  a  dram  of  the  powder,  or  a 
dram  of  the  irifusion. — The  wood 
of  the  tree  is  yellow,  tolerably  liard, 
and  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
uses  in  turnery  and  carving.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  steep  it  ia 
water  before  it  is  worked ;  in  order 
to  remove  the  tough  and  fibrous 
bark,  which  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  strong  cordage, 
ropes,  and  brown  paper. 

There  are  several  other  species 
of  this  tree  (particularly  the  alba, 
or  White  Mulberry)  which  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  Continent,  for  their  muci- 
laginous leaves,  that  afford  a  most 
-grateful  food  to  silk-worms;  but, 
as  various  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  inti'oduce  their  culture  into 
Britain,  they  are  seldom  raised, 
excepting  by  way  of  ornament,  in 
the  hot-houses  of  the  curious  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  BECHsxEirr, 
and  other  continental  writers^  that 
R  the 
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the  last  mentioned  species  is  better 
■calculated  to  withstand  the  efFe6ts 
of  severe  frosts  than  the  common 
Mulberry-tree ;  that  it  is,  therefore, 
preferably  cultivated  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Po- 
merania,  and  Prussia;  wiiere  it 
thrives  with  uncommon  luxuri- 
ance, if  planted  in  a  moderately 
rich,  though  sandy  soil;  and  if 
properly  sheltered  from  the  cold 
north- winds. — This  observation  is 
amply  confirmed  by  the  considera- 
ble quantities  of  raw  silk  annually 
produced  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions from  the  leaves  of  that  tree, 
which  afford  the  most  proper  nu- 
triment to  silk-worms. 

MULE,  or  Equus  Mulus,  a 
mongrel  kind  of  quadrupeds,  par- 
taking both  of  the  nature  of  a  horse 
and  an  ass. 

Mules  are  very  hardy  animals, 
and  therefore  much  used  in  warm 
climates,  where  they  are  preferred 
to  horses,  for  the  purposes  of  either 
draught  or  carriage.  Considerable 
numbers  are  likewise  employed  in 
Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Britain,  on 
account  of  their  great  strength 
and   durability. 

These  animals  sometimes  attain 
the  height  of  15  or  l6  hands; 
though,  in  general,  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed 14.  When  in  good  condition, 
they  are  worth  from  20  to  40,  and 
even  501.  each,  being  parucularly 
Calculated  for  carrying  heavy  bur- 
thens. They  are,  besides,  sure- 
footed, and  attain  a  gTeat  age  ;  in- 
stances of  mules  thirty  years  old, 
hav'ng  occurred  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  were  in  the 
fu!l  possession  of  their  vigour. 

TJ»e  mules  bred  in  cold  coun- 
tries, are  nputed  to  be  more  hardy, 
snd  lit  fur  labour,  titan  buch  a&  are 
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reared  in  warm  climates,  Kenccf 
they  deserve  to  be  more  generally 
propagated  in  Britain.  *  For  thia 
purpose,  however,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite previously  to  procure  a 
strong  male  ass,  and  two  females, 
which  should  be  well  fed  and  kept 
in  good  order.  Their  colts  ought, 
likewise,  to  be  carefully  attended, 
fed,  and  littered,  being  kept  undef 
shelter  in  the  winter,  and  the  sta- 
ble-door left  open  in  the  summer, 
that  the  animals  may  exercise 
themselves  in  the  air,  for  one  or 
two  hours,  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  By  such  management, 
the  breed  of  colts  will  be  considera- 
bly improved  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  males  will  be  fit 
for  the  piu-pose.  The  mares  se- 
lected for  the  stud,  should  be 
young,  of  a  lively  turn,  small 
limbed,  and  with  a  head  of  a  mo- 
derate size.  These,  w^ith  proper 
attention,  will  drop  foals  ;  each  of 
which,  at  tlie  age  of  three  months, 
are  said  to  be  worth  from  ten  to 
tu  enty  guineas. 

During  the  first  winter,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  house  the  mule 
colts,  so  that  they  may  be  fre- 
quently handled,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  traftable.  When  thre« 
years  old,  they  may  be  irohen  in, 
but  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
work  them  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, till  they  have  attained  the 
fourth  year  of  their  age;  after 
which  time  they  will,  if  properly- 
treated,  continue  in  full  vigour  til] 
they  are  past  thirty,  and  even 
forty  years. — It  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  no  wheat,  ot 
rye-straw,  ought  to  be  given  thern 
for  their  food,  whether  whole  or 
cut ;  as  it  greatly  disagrees  with 
their  nature,  and  incapacitate! 
them  for  performing  hard  labour. 
(— B/  the  2Q\h  Gfio.  III.  c.  4i, 
^  2,  th^ 
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f  2,  the  sum  of  6s.  is  made  pay- 
s#)Ie  for  every  mule,  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  kept  by  any  person, 
and  not  charged  with  any  other 
duty.  Exceptions,  however,  are 
made  in  favour  oi  post-horses,  and 
others,  which  being  unconnected 
with  domestic  economy,  we  for- 
bear, to  specify. 

Mule,  a  term  which  denotes 
any  produ6tion,  whether  of  the 
animal,  or  vegetable  creation,  that 
originates  from  twodifFerent  species. 
Thus,  beside  the  animals  pro- 
perly denominated  mules,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep  may  be  advantageously  crOcW- 
ed. — Li  NN^us  observes,  that  the 
breed  from  Sivedisk  ewes  and  Spa- 
nish rams,  resembled  the  Spanish 
sheep  in  wool,  stature,  and  exter- 
nal appearance ;  but  was,  in  all 
respects,  as  hardy  as  the  Swedish 
sheep  :  the  contrary  effect  resulted 
from  Swedish  rams  and  Spanish 
ewes.  He  farther  remarks,  that 
an  English  ram  without  horns,  and 
a  Swedish  horned  ewe,  produced 
sheep  destitute  of  that  ornament, 
lliese  fa6ls  are  equally  curious  and 
valuable :  tliey  require  no  com- 
mentary, to  recommend  them  to  tlie 
attention  of  breeders  in  general. 

The  vegetable  mules  are  very 
numerous ;  and,  by  scattering  the 
farina,  or  fecundating  dust,  over 
female  flowers,  several  excellent 
varieties  have  often  been  obtained. 
•—Thus,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  a?id 
JVest  of  England  Society,  we  meet 
witli  an  interesting  account  of  a 
mule-cahhage,  which  is  said  to 
fatten  cattle  six  weeks  earlier  than 
turnips.  The  correspondent  states, 
that  the  sort  of  cabbage  principally 
raised,  is  the  Tallow-loaf  or  Drum- 
headed  Cabbage ;  which  being  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
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of  the  frost,  he  planted  some  of  tliis 
species  and  of  the  common  Purple 
Cabbage  for  pickling,  alternately  : 
when  the  seed-pods  were  perfedly 
formed,  he  cut  down  the  purple, 
and  left  the  other  for  seed.  Thes 
result  completely  answered  his  ex-, 
peaatiohsj  namely,  the  produce 
was  a  mixed  stock,  of  a  deep  greert 
colour,  with  purple  veins  j  and, 
which  retained  the  size  of  the 
drum-head,  while  it  acquired  all 
the  hardiness  of  the  purple.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  experi- 
ments with  respet^t  to  vegetable 
improvements  :  and,  without  quot- 
ing other  instances,  related  in  the 
subsequent  volumes  of  tlie  same 
valuable  coUettion,  as  well  as  in 
other  works,  we  trust  these  few 
fafts  sufficiently  evince  the  pradi- 
cability  of  the  plan  ;  and  hope  they 
will  not  be  disregarded  ;  becausd 
such  attempts  not  only  tend  to  en- 
rich our  prafiical  knowled;;e,  but 
at  the  same  time  afford  additional 
proofs  of  the  wisdom,  and  beauties, 
of ihe  creation. 

MULLEIN,  or  T^erbasCurfi,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  1/ 
species,  five  of  which  are  indigen- 
ous :  the  principal  of  these  are  : 

1.  The  Thapsus,  GrkatWhitb 
Mullein,  High  Tapei;,  Cow's- 
LUNGWORT,  or  Ladies'  Fox- 
GLOVE;  growing  on  chalky  and 
gravelly  soils,  and  on  dry  ditch- 
banks  ;  flowering  in  the  month  oi 
July, — HocHHEiMER  informs  us 
that  the  roots,  stalks,  and  flowers 
of  this  plant,  after  being  properly 
cleaned  of  the  adhering  earth,,  and 
other  impurities,  have  long  bcea 
used  in  German  granaries,  where 
bundles  of  it  are  placed  in  every 
corner,  and  on  the  grain  itself,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  depredations 
of  mice.  It  affords  so  complete 
a  security  from  these  vermin,  even 
R  3  i« 
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in  barns,  that  they  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  shun  the  place  lor  se- 
veral years  after  this  vegetable  lias 
been     deposited.  —  According     to 
Bechstein,  the  root  of  the  Great 
Mullein,  reduced  to  powder,  nnd 
mixed   with   malt- meal,    speedily 
fattens  capons  and  chickens. — The 
herb,  in  a  dry  and  pulverized  state, 
corrodes  the  fungous  flesh  of  ul- 
cers ;  and,  if  applied  while  fresh, 
heals  tlie  wounds  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,     occasioned    by    improper 
shoeing. — ^The  flower  of  this,  and 
the  following  species  of  the  Mul- 
lein, imparl  a  delicate,   though  not 
durable,  yellow-colour,  to  wool  and 
cotton  J    but,   on   the   addition  of 
blue,  these  stuft^s  acquire  a  blue 
shade   of    incomparable  lustre. — 
The  woody    stalks  covered   with 
pitch,  make  excellent  flambeaus. — 
The  seeds,  when  thrown  into  wa- 
ter inhabited  by  fish,  produce  an 
hitoxicating  efrVft,   so  that   these 
creatures  suSer  themselves   to  be 
caught  by  the  hand. — In  Norway, 
tlie  i'ai  mers  give  the  herb  medicin- 
ally to  ibeir  cows,  when  threatened 
with   consumption  ;    and   employ 
its  downy  hbres  as  a  substitute  for 
tinder. — Neither  cows,  goats,  sheep, 
horses,  nor  swine,  will  eat  this  ve- 
getable. 

2.  The  nigrum.  Dark,  or 
Black  Mullein,  which  grows 
in  hedges,  and  on  road-sides  ;  is 
perennial  ;  and  flowers  from  July 
to  September.-^This  plant  is  justly 
admired  for  its  beauty  ;  the  stem 
is  covered  with  hairs  elegantly 
branched,  and  has  yellow  blossoms 
tipped  with  purple  : — Bees  vi.sit  its 
flowers,  M  hich  to  them  are  exceed- 
ingly grateful, — Swine  eat  the 
plant  5  but  it  is  neither  relished  by 
sheep,  nor  touched  by  cows,  horses 
or  goats, 
MULLET,  or  MugU,  L.   a  ge- 
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nus  of  fishes,   consisting   of  'two 
s[>ecies,    principally    distinguislied!*- 
by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  back- 
fin.  —  Both    frequent    the    sandy 
coasts  of  this  island,  and   partici>- 
larly  small  bays  that  admit  influxes 
of  fresh  water.    Hither  they  resort 
in  considerable  shoals  ;  artd,  simi-" 
lar  to  hogs,  grub   in  the  sand  c«"' 
mud,  leaving   their  traces   in  the 
form  of  large  round  holes. 

Mullets  are  extremely  cunning  : 
when  surrounded  with  a  net,  the 
whole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by 
leaping  over  it ;  for,  if  one  take 
the  lead,  the  others  instindively  fol-' 
low  :  but,  if  they  fail  to  efi^eft  their 
object,  they  remain  motionless  in 
the  water,  as  if  resigned  to  theif 
fate. 

In  the  South  of  France,  abund- 
ance of  these  fish  are  taken  in 
shallow  waters,  by  means  of  weirs' 
constru6ted  with  reeds.  From  the 
milts  of  the  male:?,  called  alletunts, 
and  the  roes  of  the  females,  deno- 
minated Loiar,  the  inhabitants  pre- 
pare a  kind  of  food,  called  boiargo. 
These  parts  are  taken  out  entire, 
covered  for  four  or  five  hours  with 
salt,  then  pressed  between  two 
boards  or  stones,  afterwards  wash- 
ed, and,  lastly,  dried  in  the  sun  for 
about  a  fortnight. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  mullet 
aflbrds  a  tolerable  dish,  being  more 
tender  than  the  haddock,  and  less 
juicy  than  the  carp  :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  delicious  as  tlie  ancient 
Roman  mullet,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  different  species. 

MUM,  a  kind  of  malt-liquor 
which  is  in  great  request  on  the 
Continent,  whence  considerable 
quantities  are  imported.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  complicated 
manner :  Seven  bushels  of  wheateii 
malt,  one  bushel  of  oatmeal,  and  a 
aunilar  portion  of  ground  beans. 
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are  brewed  in  sixty-three  gallons 
of  water,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously boiled.  The  liquor  is  next 
poured  into  a  hogshead ;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  fernaent,  three 
pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one 
pound  of  the  tops  of  fir  and  beech, 
three  handfuls  of.  tlie  blessed  this- 
tle, and  one  or  two  handfuls  of 
the  flowers  of  round-leaved  sun- 
dew (Dtosera  roiundifoUa,  h.J,  are 
thrown  into  the  vessel.  To  these 
are  added  a  handful  of  burnet,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  betony,  mar- 
joram, avens,  penny-royal,  and 
wild  thyme;  two  handfuls  of  elder- 
flowers,  thirty  ounces  of  bruised 
cardamom-seeds,  and  one  ounce  of 
bruised  berberries.  The  whole 
mash  is  now  suffered  to  work 
gently  for  a  little  time,  when  the 
hogshead  is  filled  up,  and  ten  new- 
laid  eggs  are  thrown  in,  unbroken; 
after  which  the  vessel  is  closed, 
and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
Kquor  is  fit  for  use. 

Such  is  the  method  said  to  be 
pradised  at  Brunswick,  where  the 
best  mum  in  Germany  is  brewed. 
The  only  variation  made  by  Eng- 
lish brewers,  is  the  substitution  of 
cardamom,  ginger,  and  sassafras, 
for  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir-tree; 
and  the  addition  of  elecampane, 
madder,  and  red  sanders. 

To  those  whose  palate  requires 
the  stimulus  of  viscid  and  spicy 
preparations,  mum  is  doubtless  a 
grateful  beverage ;  and  a  pint  of  it, 
taken  at  night,  may  serve  as  a 
sudorific  in  recent  catarrhs  and 
rheumatic  attacks. — The  Germans 
drink  it  frequently,  in  consump- 
tive habits  ;  as  an  opinion  prevails 
among  them, .that  such  liquor  con- 
tributes to  obesity,  and  increases 
the  muscular  energy. 

Mum  pays  on  importation  the 
sum  of  lOs,  9|d,  per  barvel  of  32 
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gallons ;  but  is  allowed  a  drawback 
of  7s.  JO.l.  on  exportation. — Th§ 
home-made  liquor  is  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  excise. 

MUMMY,  in  horticulture,  sig- 
nifies a  kind  of  wax  employed  by 
gardeners,  in  grafting  and  p'^lanting 
the  roots  of  trees.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  Take  one  pound  of 
black  pilch,  and  q  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  turpentine,  mix  them  in 
an  earthen  pot,  and  set  the  whole 
on  fire  in  the  open  air :  the  mix- 
ture should  be  alternately  quench- 
ed and  lighted,  till  all  the  nitrous 
and  volatile  parts  be  evaporated, 
when  a  little  common  wax  is  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  now  fit  for  use. 

MUMPS,  or  Cijnanche  parotit 
dcea,  a  contagious  disease,  that 
chiefly  affedls  the  lower  classes, 
and  is  often  epidemic. — It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  external  move- 
able swelling,  that  arises  on  one 
side  of  the  neck,  but  more  com- 
monly on  both,  and  frequently  atr 
tains  a  considerable  size ;  while 
the  fauces  appear  red,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  a  sensation  of  straitness. 
The  powers  of  respiration  and  of 
deglutition  are  somewhat  impedecj, 

.and  the  disease  is  moitly  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
flammatory fever.  The  tumor  in- 
creases for  three  or  four  days^ 
when  it  begins  to  subside,  and,  in 
a  few  days,  totally  disappears,  to- 
gether with  the-  fever.     Next,  it 

iis  remarkable,  tliat  the  contents  of 
the  scrotum  in  males,  and  tlie 
breasts  of  females,  become  afl^eded 
with  large  hard,  and  often  painful 
Bwelhngs,  which  generally  subsidy 

.in  a  few  days.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  tumor  in  the  fauces  is 

^suddenly  suppressed,  and  not  at- 
tended with    the  last  mentioned 
symptom  j  in  whiich  cgse  the  fever 
|l  3  increases 
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increases  rapidly,  is  often  succeed- 
pd  by  delirium,  and  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal. 

The  mumps  being  a  disease 
which  commonly  terminates  witli- 
out  danger,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  specify  any  remedies.  The 
principal  requisite  is,  to  keep  the 
head  and  face  warm,  to  avoid  tak- 
ing cold,  and  to  regulate  the  bowels 
by  the  mildest  cooling  laxatives.— 
But,  should  the  tumor  in  the 
neck  suddenly  vanish,  and  the  in- 
flammatory fever  increase,  so  as 
to  induce  an  apprehension  that  the 
fcrain  will  be  affected,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  promote  and  reproduce 
the  swelling  by  warm  fomenta- 
tions; and,  to  obviate  the  fatal 
consequences  that  may  result  from 
its  sudden  repression,  by  means  of 
emetics,  venese6tion,  or  blisters, 
^according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
■  MUNDIC,  or  Marcasite,  a 
species  of  copper-pyrites  found  in 
the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  and  in 
•other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of 
various  colours,  being  sometimes 
■yellow,  green,  or  white;  but  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  glitter- 
ing, and  frequently  contains  a 
•considerable  portion  of  copper. 

The  steams  of  this  mineral  are 
•very  offensive  to  the  miners  ;  they 
-are;  however,  reputed  to  be  a 
.good  vulnerar}',  ar^d  are  the  only 
Temedy  employed  by  tlie  labourers 
•in  tin-mines,  -who  wash  their 
-•wounds  in  the  water  which  runs 
€rom  the  mundic-ore. 

MURRAIN,  a  contagious  dis- 
ease incident  to  cattle ;  it  is  known 
by  the  animals  hanging  down  their 
beads,  ^hich  are  swollen ;  by 
'short  and  hot  breathing;  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart;  staggering;  an 
Tibundant  .secretion  of  viscid  mat- 
ker  in  |1k;  eyes ;  rattling  in  the 
■«ir<»t  J '  aud  a  tihiiing  tongue^ 
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The  murrain  is  occasioned  by 
various  causes,  but  principally  by 
a  hot,  dry  season,  or  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  air  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  blood  becomes  in- 
flamed ;  the  symptoms  above  stat- 
ed speedily  appear;  and,  if  no  pre- 
cautions be  taken,  the  disease  sud- 
denly proves  fatal.  It  raged  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  cattle. 
The  remedy  then  employed,  both 
for  its  prevention  and  cure,  con- 
sisted in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  gunpowder,  salt,  soot,  and  brim- 
stone :  one  spoonful  of  this  com- 
position was  given  for  a  dose, 
and  washed  down  with  warm 
water. 

In  the  36th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  the  following  recipe 
is  inserted  for  the  murrain  in  hogs  : 
A  handful  of  nettles  is  to  be  pre- 
viously boiled  in  a  gallon  of  small- 
beer,  when  half  a  pound  of  flour 
of  sulphur,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  elecampane,  three  ounces  cf 
liquorice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  aniseeds,  are  to  be  added  in  a 
pulverized  state.  This  preparation 
should  be  administered  in  milk, 
and  the  quantity  here  stated,  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  for  six  doses. 

But  the  most  effeftual  preven- 
tive of  this  destructive  contagion 
is,  to  keep  the  cattle  cool  during 
the  summer,  and  to  allow  them  a 
sufficiency  of  water  :  all  carrion 
should  be  speedily  buried  ;  and 
as  the  feeding  of  those  useful  ani- 
mals in  wet  places,  or  on  rotten 
grass  or  hay,  frequently  causes 
this  malady,  their  food  ought  to 
conhist  of  dry  and  sweet  fodder.—- 
See  also  Distempek. 

MUSCLE,or Mussel,  Mylilus, 
L.  in  ichthyolog}%  a  genus  o^  shell- 
fish, cousistiiJg„  of  several  species  J 
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the    following  of  which  are   the 
principal ;  viz. 

1,  The  margariliferus,  or  pearl- 
bearing  muscle,  having  a  com- 
pressed shell,  the  inside  of  which 
IS  exquisitely  polished,  resembling 
in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  the  real 
pearl.  After  being  divested  of  its 
external  laminae,  by  aquafortis,  and 
the  lapidaries'  mill,  the  outer  part 
acquires  a  simihir  lustre. — This 
is  the  true  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
which  is  converted  into  various 
toys,  such  as  snuff-boxes,  buttons, 
spoons,  &c, 

2.  The  edilis,  or  eatable  mus- 
cle, which  has  a  strong  shell  slight- 
ly curved  on  one  side,  and  angu- 
lated  on  the  other.  It  is  found  in 
UTiraense  beds,  both  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  above  the  low-water- 
mark, in  the  British  seas. 

The  muscle  is  not  only  perse- 
cuted by  numerous  enemies,  in  its 
own  element,  but  also  subject  to 
certain  diseases,  which  have  been 
conjedured  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
ill  elfedts  consequent  on  the  eating 
of  these  shell- fish.  There  are  two 
disorders  of  that  tendency,  which, 
by  Dr.  MoiHRiNG,  are  termed  the 
moss  and  the  scab.  The  former  is 
occasioned  by  the  roots  of  moss  be- 
ing introduced  into  the  shell,  so 
that  the  water  penetrates,  and  gra- 
dually dissolves  the  rish.  The  seal 
is  caused  by  tubercles,  that  are 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
shell. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
is  weil  ascertained,  that  the  eating 
of  muscles  has  sometimes  produced 
cntiineous  eruptions ;  restlessntsss 
and  agitation  ;  an  insupportable 
itching  throughout  the  whole  body, 
together  with  erj'sipelatous  inflam- 
mations. I'hcse  complaints,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  removed  by 
tJ)c  liberal  »ge  of  ojlj  emetics,  an4 
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of  milk ;  as  they  have  in  no  in- 
stance proved  mortal. 

The  edible  muscle,  nevertheless, 
furnisiies  a  rich  food,  though  it  be 
dithcult  of  digestion.  Even  in  a 
sound  and  fresh  state,  it  is  to  some 
constitutions  hurtful  >  and,  if  con- 
taminated by  disease,  it  becomes, 
in  some  degree,  poisonous.— As 
muscles  are  most  detrimental  to 
health,  when  eaten  raw,  it  will 
always  be  advisable  to  boil  thi^m 
with  onions ;  but  they  should  be 
previously  washed  with  vinegar, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper:  thus 
qualified,  they  cannot  be  injurious, 
unless  eaten  to  excess,  or  too  fre- 
quently, 

MUSCLE,  in  animal  economy, 
a  fleshy,  fibrous  part,  destined  to 
be  the  instrument  or  organ  of  mo- 
tion. 

A  muscle  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  thin  parallel  plates,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  smaller 
fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  and  in- 
closed in  its  proper  cellular  mem- 
brane.— ^The  muscles  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  namely,  the  head, 
.  belly,  and  tail :  the  first  and  tliird 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  bones  j 
whereas  the  belly  adheres  loosely  to 
other  parts,  by  means  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  swells,  whea 
the  muscle  a(5ts.  Their  substance 
is  fleshy  in  the  middle,  but  tendin- 
ous or  sinewy  in  the  extremities  : 
the  fibres  of  the  foimer  are  sen- 
sible and  irritable,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  destitute  of  all  sen- 
sation. 

All  the  muscles  aft,  by  the  in- 
flation of  their  bellies  ;  in  conse- 
qtienee  of  wtuch  they  are  com- 
pressed or  shortened.  Thus,  iii 
muscular  coniradion,  the  move- 
able bone  only  is  drawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hbres,  while  the  other 
bone,  to  w^icb  the  muscle  is  at- 
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tached,  remains  fixed.  Hence 
they  operate  in  some  measure  as  a 
lever;  the  two  ends  of  every 
muscle  being  fastened  to  the  bones 
by  means  of  the  tendons  ;  but^  if 
any  fibre  or  nerve  of  the  muscle  be 
divided,  or  only  obstructed  by  a 
licrature,  the  power  of  contradion 
instantly  ceases. 

■  Various  denominations  have  been 
given  to  the  muscles,  according  to 
the  different  parts  where  they  are 
situated;  but,  as  these  particulars 
belong  to  the  province  of  anatomy, 
we  shall  only  mention,  that  their 
number  in  the  human  body  amounts 
to  about  450,  while  some  of  the 
lower  animals  are  provided  with 
geveral  thousand. 

Lastly,  the  colour  of  the  muscles, 
in  healthy  individuals,  is  deep  red ; 
but,  in  dropsical,  or  those  persons 
•whose  humours  are  in  a  vitiated 
state,  it  is  of  a  paler  hue.  In  the 
aged,  the  muscles  contraft  and  be- 
come rigid  : — to  retard  this  inac- 
tive and  feeble  state,  there  appears 
to  be  no  better  preventive  than  the 
frequent  resort  to  the  tepid  bath  ; 
and  the  constant  wearing  of  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  with  a  view  to 
promote  an  uniform  degree  pf  in- 
sensible perspiration. 

MUSHROOM,  or  AgaHcus,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  nu- 
merous species,  of  ■which  more 
than  300  are  natives  of  Britain  ; 
among'  these,  the  following  de- 
serve to  be  specified  : 
•  1.  The  semi-glolntns,  or  Semi- 
globular  Mushroom,  the  gills  or 
under  part  of  which  are  fixed,  and 
when  quite  young,  of  a  whitish 
colour :  the  edges  soon  become 
entirely  grey  or  mottled  ;  and, 
when  old,  acquire  a  chocolate  tinge. 
The  stem  is  hollow,  growing  two 
or  three  inches  high,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  crow's-quill.    Ibis  species 


is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
grass-plats,  and  on  pastures,  chieft 
ly  between  the  months  of  July  and 
Odober  ;  when  it  ought  to  be  cam- 
fully  avoided,  being  one  of  the  poi- 
sonous fungi,  the  inadvertent  eat- 
ing of  which  has  frequently  proved 
fatal. 

2.  The  muscarius  (Musky),  or 
rather  Fly-killing,  Reddish  Mush- 
room, has  a  large  head,  which  is 
nearly  flat,  being  generally  either 
white,  reddish,  or  of  a  crimson 
hue,  and  covered  with  raised,  com- 
pad ,  angular  warts,  that  are  some- 
times thin,  ragged,  and  flat.  Its 
stem  is  solid,  but  the  pith,  or  in- 
ternal substance,  shrivels  as  it  be- 
comes old,  leaving  irregular  cavi- 
ties :  it  grov.'s  in  pastures  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  height,  and 
is  from  three  quarters  to  an  incb 
and  a  half,  in  diameter.  Among  fir- 
trees,  its  head  is  sometimes  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  the  stem  from 
four  to  six  inches  high. — This  spe- 
cies is  also  poisf^nous  ;  and,  if  mix- 
ed with  miik,  is  said  to  destroy 
flies  :  the  expressed  juice  from  this 
plant,  when  rubbed  on  walls  and 
bedsteads,  has  been  employed  to 
expel  bugs.. — Gesenius,  a  medi- 
cal author  of  great  reputation,  ob- 
serves, that  the  celebrated  nostrum 
sold  at  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  un- 
de:r  the  name  of  Ragnlos  Jtiti-epi- 
leptic  poivdcrs,  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  the  Reddish  Mushroom-mix- 
ed witli  distilled  oil,  and  pulve- 
rized valerian  :  this  remedy  is  con- 
sidered, on  the  Continent)  as  the 
only  safe  and  certain  specific  for 
the  cure  of  that  dreadful  malady. 

3 .  The  clypeatus,  or  Long-stalk- 
ed Mushroom,  which  has  a  hol- 
low, white,  viscid,  tender  stem, 
that  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
inches  J  and  is,  in  general,  not 
thicker  than  a  crow's-quill.     It'xa 

found 
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fr)und  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  wood-lands  and  pastures ;  is 
highly  deleterious  ;  and,  if  impro- 
vidently  eaten,  causes  great  swel- 
ling, sickness,  looseness,  and  other 
fiital  symptoms. 

These  are  the  principal  poison- 
ous species  growing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  there  are  doubtless  many 
others,  equally  pernicious,  though 
not  generally  known.  —  On  the 
otiier  hand,  the  harmless  and  escu- 
lent mushrooms,  are  chiefly  the 
following : 

4.  The  ca/mpestris,  Champignon, 
or  Common  Mushroom,  the  stem 
of  which  is  solid  and  white,  usually 
3-4ths  of  an  inch  high,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  swallow's  quill.  Its 
gills,  v.^hen  first  expanded,  are  of  a 
bright-red  colour,  which  gradually 
acc[uires  a  darker  shade,  till  they 
becomeof  a  deep-brown  C9st.  This 
plant  at  first  represents  a  small  glo- 
bular figure,  not  unlike  a  hazle- 
nut ;  in  which  state  it  is  free  from 
worms,  and  eatable  ;  as  the  skin, 
in  which  it  is  enveloped,  may  then 
be  easily  separated  from  its  white, 
juicy  flesh  :  by  this  circumstance, 
it  will  be  readily  distinguished  from 
a  similar  plant,  the  agaricus  vernus, 
which  is  said  to  be  poisonous. — 
The  common  mushroom  is  found 
in  woods,  old  pastures,  and  at  the 
side  of  roads,  where  it  attains  to 
perfeftion  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

5,  1'he  arcades,  v.  pralensis,  or 
Meadow  Mushroom  (by  some  also 
called  champignnn)  is  very  fre- 
quent on  heaths,  and  dry  pastures, 
being  generally  found  in  circular 
clusters.  The  cap  is  of  a  pale 
brown,  nearly  flat,  and  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
stem  is  very  tough,  solid,  and 
white ;  grows  generally  to  the 
|ieigtit  of  an  inch  and  sl  half^  and 
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as  thick  as  a  crow's  quill. — ^This 
species  is  also  eatable  in  Septem- 
ber :  it  possesses  but  little  smell, 
while  raw,  and  is  somewhat  dry; 
yet,  when  broiled  or  stewed,  it  im- 
parts a  pleasant  flavour. 

6.  The  cantkarellus  (Mcrulias 
cantharcUus  of  Withering),  or 
Chantarelle  Mushroom,  is  whoUjr 
of  a  yellow  cast,  similar  to  that  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Its  stem  is 
solid,  tapering  downwards,  being 
from  one  to  two  inches  high,  and 
from  l-4th  to  3-4ths  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter.  It  is  found  in  woods 
and  dry  pastures,  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. This  plant,  when  boiled 
with  salt  and  pepper,  possesses  the 
flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle :  it  is- 
esteemed,  together  witli  the  jii*e- 
ceding  species,  as  a  great  delicacy.- 

7.  The  de/iciosus,  or  Orange- 
coloured  Mushroom,  grows  frofn 
one  to  two  inches  high  :  its  stem 
is  from  l-4th  to  3-8dis  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  fiat  cap,  from  one  one-half  to 
three  inches  broad,  and  of  a  rich 
reddish-brown  colour ;  but  its  flesh 
is  of  a  pale  orange  cast, — In  its 
sensible  properties,  this  species  is 
similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  in 
season  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  is  found  in  dry  and  elevated 
woods. — The  Italians,  especially 
at  Genoa,  preserve  it  in  olive-oil, 
and  esteem  it  as  great  a  delicacy  as 
the  celebrated  boletus  of  the  Ro- 
mans, There  are,  however,  two 
otlier  varieties  greatly  resembling 
the  orange-coloured  eatable  mush- 
room, but  which  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree poisonous;  especially  the  tor^ 
minosus  (piperatus  of  Wither- 
ing), which  grows  on  the  roots  of 
birch-trees,  for  instance,  atHaugh- 
wood  near  Woolhope,  Hereford- 
shire ;  and  the  fiecaior,  which  is  of 
a  dirty  yellowish  cast.,  api^ears  to 

be 
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be  composed  of  woolly  fibres  filled 
with  a  glutinous  dew  ;  aiid  thrives 
in  the  same  place,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  park  at  Edgbaston,  under  large 
Spanish  chesnut-trtes. 

8.  The  chiitamomeus,  or  Brown 
Mushroom,  has  a  convex,  but 
flatted,  Ciolhy  capj  often  with  a 
central  rise^  in  colour  resembling 
that  of  a  chesuut,  or  utwly  tanned 
leather.  Its  long  stem  is  yellowish 
and  naked,  and  the  gills  tawny 
red.  This  plant  is  readily  distia- 
guiibed  by  its  cinnamon  colour : 
in  the  mrmths  of  September  and 
OiSober,  it  abounds  in  woods, 
esjwcialiy  in  tJie  plantations  at 
Tettenhall,  Starfordshire,  and  at 
Peudarvis,  in  Cornwall :  it  emits 
an  agreeable  odour,  and,  when 
boiled,  possesses  a  line  flavour. 

9-  1^^  violaceus,  or  Vioiet-co- 
V)ured  Mushroom,  has  numerous 
purpie  giils,  eight  in  a  set :  the 
cap  being  of  a  purple  or  brown 
cast,  convex,  and  the  edge  turned 
down  J  the  stem  is  also  purple  and 
cylindrical,  from  \  to  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  growing  from  one 
to  lour  inches  in  height. — ^Ihis 
species  remarkably  varies,  both  in 
its  size  and  tints.  When  full 
grown,  the  cap  changes  its  lilac 
colour  to  a  russet  huej  but  the 
gills  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
state }  hence,  according  to  Major 
Velley,  the  latter  afford  a  more 
accurate  criterion,  with  respe6t  to 
C(-l<.ur,  tlian  any  other  part  of 
niuhhrooms  in  general. — The  vio- 
let-culoured  mushnxHU  is  in  per- 
fection from  06tober  to  Decenibejr, 
and  is  frequently  found  at  Edg- 
basiou  and  Barr  Plantations,  in 
tlie  woods  near  Bath,  and  at 
Powick,  near  Vv'orcesler. — When 
thoroughly  boiled  and  seasoned,  it 
is  asserted  to  be  as  palatable  as  au 
<)ysttr. 
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We  have  now  enumerated  iht 
principal  species  of  mushrooms  that 
are  poisonous,  as  we'll  as  those 
which  may  be  safely  eaten ;  but, 
as  their  harmless,  or  noxious  pro- 
perties, in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
soil  producing  them,  it  will  always 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, before  they  are  gather- 
ed. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
gills  inhale  the  stagnant  or  super- 
fluous vapours  from  the  ground  j 
hence,  they  speedily  putrefy,  and 
become  the  prey  of  worms,  flies, 
and  odier  insedts. 

In  horticulture,  the  esculent 
mushrooms  only  are  raised  artifi- 
cially ;  for  this  purpose,  when  no 
young  plants  can  be  procured  from 
the  fields  or  gardens,  their  roots, 
spawn,  or  embryons,  may  be  gene- 
rated from  horse-dung,  laid  un- 
broken in  small  heaps,  under  co- 
ver. In  a  few  weeks,  during  the 
summer  iwonths,  fibrous  roots  will 
appear,  resembling  white  threads, 
which,  on  separating  the  heaps, 
emit  the  smell  of  mushrooms. 

The  dung  is  directed  to  be  care- 
fully piled  up,  as  entire  as  possir 
ble,  about  three  inches  thick,  on  a 
hot-bed  of  a  moderate  heat;  and 
formed  of  alternate  strata  of  horse- 
dung,  and  tanner's -waste  ;  the 
uppermost  layer  being  composed 
wholly  of  tan,  to  the  thickness  of 
two  inches.  The  bed  is  next  to  be 
covered  with  a  little  manure,  and 
to  be  raised  about  three  inches, 
with  good  soil )  when  it  is  finally 
overspread  with  a  tliick  stratum, 
or  coat  of  straw. 

Tip  most  proper  place  for  the 
formation  pf  mushroom -beds,  is  in 
the  shed  usually  erected  behind 
hot-houses  J  because,  as  these  plants 
vegetate  without  light,  -vv'amUh 
oi4y  is  requisite,  provided  they  be 
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©ccaslonally  watered. — ^Tbe  French 
pra«Slise  a  method  of  rearing  these 
plants,  which  is  both  simple  and 
expeditious  :  they  pour  the  water, 
that  has  been  employed  for  wash- 
ing eatable  mushrooms,  on  the 
usual  hot-beds,  and  thus  a  conr 
8tant  succession  of  growth  is  ob- 
tained, especially  if  the  stalks  be 
left  in  the  ground,  when  tlicir 
heads  or  caps  are  gathered  for  the 
table. — In  China,  the  putrehed 
wood  of  elms  and  willows  is  form- 
into  a  bed,  and  covered  wilh  the 
leaves  of  these  trees ;  the  whole  is 
then  frequently  watered  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitre.  This  com- 
position produces  continual  crops 
of  the  most  delicious  champignons, 
which  are  coUedled  in  the  manner 
before  stated. 

Mushrooms  form  an  isthmus 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, whether  they  can  be  propa- 
gated by  seed.  When  in  a  state  of 
putrefa&ion,they  emit  a  cadaverous 
smell ;  and  it  appears  from  tlie 
experiments  of  Von  Humboldt, 
that  they  are  equally  good  conduc- 
tors of  Galvanism,  or  of  the  Gal- 
vanic Fluid,  as  real  animal  matters. 
He  farther  observes,  that  their  par- 
ticipation of  animal  nature  is  evinc- 
ed by  chemical  analysis  j  because 
mushrooms  contain  a  remarkable 
portion  of  azote  and  phosphorus ; 
and  morels  may  be  converted  inio 
Jut,  by  means  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  water. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
mushrooms  are  by  no  means  whole- 
some or  nourishing  :  being  tough, 
and  greatly  resembling  soft  leather, 
they  are  almost  indigestible,  and 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  by  persons  of 
weak  or  inaftive  stomachs.  Besides, 
many  species  of  this  numerous 
genus  of  vegetables  are  eitreraelj^ 
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deleterious,  and  cannot  be  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  such  a;* 
are  harmless  and  esculent :  it  would 
not,  therefore,  be  attended  with 
any  loss,  excepting  to  the  epicure, 
if  mushrooms  were  totally  banished 
from  our  tables.  But,  if  they  must 
he  dressed,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  a  large  portion  of  vinegar, 
or  other  vegetable  acids,  to  coun- 
teract their  acrimonious  and  nar- 
cotic nature. — In  order  to  ascertain, 
with  greater  certainty,  whether  all 
the  plants  of  a  colledion  which  is 
destined  to  undergo  the  culinary 
process,  be  of  an  inoffensive  nature, 
it  will  be  proper  to  put  a  peeled 
onion  in  the  vessel  in  which  they 
are  to  be  cooked  ;  and,  if  this  root 
acquire  a  blueish  or  dark  hue,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  doubtless 
are  poisonous  mushrooms  among 
tliem.  Should,  however,  any  noxi- 
ous species  have  been  inadvertently 
eaten,  it  will  be  requisite  to  take  a 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  the  an- 
timonial  emetics,  in  order  to  eje6l 
the  poison  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
or,  if  the  accident  be  discovered 
o:;]y  after  some  hours  have  elapsed, 
copious  draughts  of  vinegar  and 
water,  or  oil  and  vinegar,  will  then 
form  the  most  efficacious  antidotes. 

MUSIC,  denotes  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing and  combining  sounds,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Music  forms  a  pleasing  recrea- 
tion, and  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  happiest  efleits  upon  ihe  mind, 
or  to  exhilarate  the  animal  spirits. 
Hence  it  has  with  the  greatiest  ad- 
vantage been  employed  medicinal- 
ly ;  several  instances  having  oc- 
curred, in  which  patients  labour- 
ing under  delirious  fever,  were 
calmed  ;  and,  a  critical  sleep  suc- 
ceeding, tliey  were  eventually 
cui'ed. 

•  T14» 
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This  art  may  be  Itkewise,  bene- 
jicialiy  pradised  by  persons  of  low 
melancholic  temperament :  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  aa lure  of  the  tunes 
piaywi,  it  is  equally  calculated  to 
excite  pity,  to  sooth  the  mind,  and 
to  rouse  the  social  aifeftions.  But, 
B3  the  principles  by  which  th^se 
Tarious  combinations-are  re^nlated, 
constitute  a  profound  and  extensive 
Bcience,  our  limits  will  ncit  'permit 
DS  to.er.ter  into  any  analysis.  Tfie 
curious  reader  will:  derive  amuse- 
ment and  instni6tion  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Kollman's  Essay  on 
Musical  Harmony  (fol.  ll.  Is, 
1796);  the  same  author's  Kssay  on 
PraiTiical  Musical  Compos? Hon  (fol; 
t799<  Jl-  Is.),  and  Mr.  Shield's 
Indrodiiction  to  Harmony  (4to. 
Bobinsons,  1800):  in  wiiich  the 
subje6t  is  scientifically  discuss- 
ed.— ^The  History  of  Music,  as 
well  as  its  pre^sent  state,  in  France, 
Jtaly,  Giermany,  &c.  has  beer,  ably 
treated  in  the  voluminous  publica- 
tioas  of  Dr.  Burney,  whose  writ- 
iogs  on  this  interesting  topic  possess 
da-ssical  merit. 

MUSK,  a  drug  resembling  clot- 
ted biood,  w  hich  is  obtained  from 
the  musk-bearing  animal  (Moschus 
Moscbiferus,  L.)  a  native  of  the 
€ouib-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  China  :  it  is  secreted  in  a 
.small  bag  found  beneath  the  lower 
belly  of  this  ri.mir,;!ting  quadruped. 
•  Musk  lias  a  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid,  taste  ;  and  emits  a  fragrant 
odour  which,  at  a  distance,  is  very 
agreeable :,  the  best  is  imported 
from  the  East,  in  round  thin  blad- 
ders, about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  which  are  covered  with  short 
brown  hairs.  The  substance  itself 
is  dry,  and  consists  of  small,  round, 
grains,  of  a  reddisli-brown  or  dark 
rusty  colour,  somewhat  undtuous, 
but  perfc<?.ly  free  from  sand  or  si- 
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milar  adulterations. — It  pays  oa 
importation,  the  sum  of  'is.  2jd. 
per  ounce  troy  ;  and  the  same  duty 
when  it  is  taken  out  for  home-con- 
sumption (if  sold  by  the  East  India 
i2ompany),  beside  2J.  per  cent,  on 
•its  ■value,  • 

•  Tills  strong  scented,  drug  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  East,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  properties ; 
thougli  it  has  not,  til  lately, ,  been 
(smployisd  as  a  perfume  in  Britain ; 
and  rc  still  more  rarely  used  as  a 
medicine.  •  Musk,  howeve.',  ap- 
pears to  be  possessed  of  consider- 
able efficacj' •,  esiJecially  in  cunvui«- 
sire  Iviccoughs  a::d  fits,  if  adminis- 
tered in  doses  consisting  of  from 
eight  to  ten  -grains. — It  Ls  likewise 
an  eKcellent  .anti-spasmodic,  ■  and 
has  sometime.-5  been  prescribed  witb 
advantage,  in  slow,  or  nervous 
fevers,  to  the  quantity  of  a  scruple, 
taken  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours. — See  also  Gangrene. 

With  a  view  to  caution  the  i  eader 
against  impositions  in  the  sale  of 
musk,  we  refer  him  to '.the  article 
•  Beaver,  or  Castor  moscatus,yo\.\. 
p.  210. 

Ahtificial  Musk,  is  z  chemi- 
cal preparatic.n  thus  denominated, 
on  account  of  its  pos.sessing  all  the 
essential  properties  of  the  genuine 
drug.  It  was  first  invented  by 
Maggkaf,  and  has  been  lately 
recommended  to  public  notice  by 
Prof.  HuFELAND  :  it  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  : — One 
dram  of  reiititied  oil  of  amber  is 
first  poured  into  a  wine  glass,  on 
which  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  or  smok- 
ing aquafortis,  should  be  gratlually 
and  cautiously  dropped.  The  mix- 
ture, on  agitating  it,  grows  hot, 
and  emits  offensive  vapours,  against 
which  the  nostrils  must  be  guard- 
ed :  when  it  has  stood  twenty-four 
huurs* 


hoars,  tlie  compound  produces  a 
yellow-resinous  matter,  concreting 
at  the  top  ;  and  which  resembles 
musk  in  its  smell,  while  a  sti'ong 
acid  liquor  rerriains  at  the  bottom. 
The  resin  is  now  to  be  repeatedly 
waslied,  both  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water,  till  it  be  totally  divested  of 
its  sour  taste.     Thus  a  substance  is  ' 
obtained,  which  is  not  only  cheaper - 
than  the  comnion  musk,  but  isl  at . 
the  saiue  time  free  from  those  im- 
purities with  which  the  latter  is  too 
frequently  ?.dulterated. 
•  Arlifiviai  musk  is,  doubtless,  a 
more  powerful  medicine  than  the 
natural,  and  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  by  Hufeland,  in  the 
epidemic  chin-cough,  as    well   as 
other  nervous  and  spasmodic  affec- 
tions.    Nor  have  its  effetts  been 
less  salutary  in  cases  of  diabetes 
(see   Urine),    and    difficulty    of 
breathing  ;  having  eftefted  a  cure 
when  other  medicines  had  failed  of 
success. — As  this  substance  is  of  a 
resitious  consistence,    it    will    be 
most  conveniently  given  in  emul- 
sions :  hence  ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  it  should  be  triturated  in  a  mor- 
tar, together  with  a  few  blanched' 
almonds,  and  diluted  witli  five  or 
six  ounces  of  distilled  water.     Of 
this  mixture,  two  tea-spoonfuls  may 
be  given  every  two  hours,    to   a 
child  between  one  and  two  years 
eld  j  and  in  progressive  doses,  so 
that  a  youth  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  will  require  dou- 
ble, and  an  adult  about  three  times 
the  quantity  above  stated.     With- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  medicine, 
it  generally  produces  a   sudorific 
efteftj    diminishes  and  alleviates 
the  fits  of  coughing ;    and  often 
produces  eruptions  resembling  the 
true  nettle-rash  : — thus,  a  favour- 
able crisis  takes  place,  and  the  dis- 
ease speedily  disappears. 


MtJSLIN,  akm'ddf  finedodi,^? 
loosely  woven  of  tUe  finest'  cottoa» 
yarn.  '    '  _  rl 

Formerly,  all  muslins  wer&inaK* 
ported  from  India 3  but;  at  present,' 
very  considerable  qiiantities  are 
manufaftured  in  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  &c..  which,  for  fine- 
r>ess  and  durability,  are  little  inferior 
to  those  of  .the  East.  "  It  should, 
however,  be .  remarked,  that  the 
Briush  ftiuslins  acquire  a  yellowish 
ca^t,  after  they  have  been  repeat^ 
edly  washed,;  while  the  genuine 
Inflia"-muslins  fetain  their  origina! 
whiteness.' 

Plain  muslins.  Nankin  cloths, 
and  also  flowered  or  stitched  mos- 
lins,  when  imported,  pay,  on  be- 
ing' deposited  in  the  East  India 
Comfxmy's  wareiiouses,  the  sum  of 
71.  10s.  per  cent,  according  to  their 
value.  They  are  likewise  subje(9f 
to  a  farther  duty  of  J9I.  13s.  pd.  per 
cent,  on  being  taken  out  for  home 
consumption.    - 

MUSTARD,  or  Sinapis,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  ninetcecf 
Spedies  :  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain  :  namely, 

1.  The  arvensis.      See  Char- 

LOfcK. 

2.  The  alba,  or  'White  Mus- 
tard, which  grows  in  corn-fields, 
arid  on  road-sides )  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  August. — ^This  species, 
when  cultivated,  thrives  best  in  a 
soil  that  is  naturally  heavy,  but 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine 
mould,  by  tillage  :  it  is  propagated 
by  sowing  one  bushel  of  the  see<l 
per  acre,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
it  should  be  frequently  hoed  ;  and, 
whfeii  the  plants  arrive  at  a  proper, 
size  for  transplantation,  they  may 
be  set  out,  ten  inches  apart. — 
Mustard  may  be  sown  on  the  sam& 
land,  for  tliree  succe3si^-c  years  ;r 
and  it  always  leaves  the  soil  in  suf^ 

ficient 
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tcient  tilth  for  the  reception  of  any 
oihcT  crop.  Its  leaves  afford  a 
grateful  food  to  sheep,  and  otlier 
cattle  :  the  seed  yields  from  every 
cwt.  33  or  3()lbs.  of  a  sweet,  mild 
oil. — Bees  are  remarkably  attached , 
to  the  flowers.— This  plant  is  like- 
"wise  raised  by  gardeners  in  the 
•winter,  and  early  in  tlie  spring, 
witli  a  view"  to  supply  the  table 
•with  salad. 

3.  The  nigra,  or  CommonMus- 
TARD,  growing  in  corn-fields,  on 
ditch-banks,  and  road-sides  j  flow- 
ering^ .in  the  naontli  of  June. — ^The 
lauce,  called  mustard,  and  in  daily 
use  at  our  tables,  is  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  this  species,  obtained  by 
culture,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
They  likewise  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  expressed  oil,  which 
partakes  but  litde  of  the  acrimony 
of  the  plant. — When  unbruised, 
thcv  impart  a  very  weak  flavour  to 
boiling  water  J  but,  in  a  pulverized 
state,  tliey  coagulate  milk,  and 
strongly  impregnate  both  fluids. — • 
If  a  wateiy  infusion  be  taken  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  it  operates 
as  an  emetic;  but,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  table-s}K)onful  or  two,  it 
is  a  gentle  laxative ;  in  this  form, 
it  has  proved  of  senice  in  cases  of 
asthma,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
palsy. — Cataplasms,  prepared  with 
crumb  of  bread,  vinegar,  and  pul- 
verized mustard- seed,  are  excel- 
lent stimulants,  when  applied  to 
benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs;  to 
parts  affeded  with  fixed  rheumatic 
pains,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
in  fevers  that  require  such  treat- 
ment.— In  short,  mustard  afts 
powerfull)-  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, without  exciting  a  high  de- 
gree of  heal :  by  its  acrimony  and 
pungency,  it  stimubtes  the  solids, 
and  attenuates  viscid  juices ;  so 
that  it  is.  deatyrvcdli;  recgn^nigijiigii 
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for  exerting  appetite,  assisting- di- 
gestion, and  promoting  the  fluid 
secretions,  being  greatly  prefera- 
ble to  the  generality  of  acrid  plants 
of  the  antiscorbutic  class. 

in  179s,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Robert  Johsstox,  for 
his  contrivance  of  a  medicine, 
which  he  calls  Improved  Essence  of 
Mustard.  The  particulars  of  thig 
patent  are  inserted  in  tlie  pth  vol, 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,   t^c. 

MUSTARD,  the  HEDGE,  or 
Erysimum,  L,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
comprising  ten  species,  four  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  The  officinale.  Common 
Hedge-mustard  j  Worm-seedj 
Bank-cresses  ;  or  Scrambling- 
eocket:  it  grows  under  walls 
and  hedges,  on  road-sides,  and 
among  rubbish  3  where  it  flower* 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.,— 
Tliis  species  possesses  a  warm  and 
acrid  flavour  ;  and,  when  culti- 
vated, is  used  as  an  early  pot-herb. 
Its  seeds,  taken  internally,  pro- 
mote expeftoration,  the  discharge 
of  urine,  and  otlier  fluid  secretions* 
The  juice  has  been  employed  with 
unparalleled  success  in  ulcers  of 
the  throat,  and  for  removing 
hoarseness,  occasioned  by  loud 
speaking. — Sheep  and  goats  relish 
this  species  j  but  cows,  horses,  and 
swine  refuse  it. 

2,  The  Barharea,  Winter- 
CREssES  J  Winter-rocket  ;  ot. 
Rockkt-woemseed  ;  which  grows 
on  walls,  in  watery  places,  on 
banks  of  running  streams,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  cultivated 
fields  :  it  flowers  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober.— In  Sweden,  the  common 
people  use  tlie  leaves  of  this  herb 
in  early  salads  in  the  spring,  and 
late  in  tlie  autumn  :  they  al«o  boil 
them  as  kale. — It  is  sown  in  Bri- 
taiiJ,  to  obtaiu  springrsaJad,   and 
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eaten  Under  the  name  of  Frenck 
Cress. — Cows  devour  this  plant ; 
but  horses  and  swine  refuse  it  ; 
and  it  is  disliked  by  goats  and 
sheep. 

.  The  miliaria,  Garlic  Hedge- 
mustard,  Jack-by-the-hkdge, 
Sauce-alone,  or  Garlic  Worm- 
seed,  thriving  on  ditch-banks,  in 
hedges,  add  shady  places  5  it  flow- 
ers in  the  month  of  May. — When 
growing  in  farm-yards,  poultry  are 
induced  to  eat  this  herb,  which 
imparts  to  their  flesh  an  intolerable 
rank  taste.  The  Prussians  eat  the 
leaves,  in  the  spring,  with  salted 
meat ;  and  they  are  equally  useful 
with  lettuce,  and  the  colder  salads. 
— In  Wales,  it  is  frequently  used 
as  a  frying  herb. — ^I'he  seeds  ex- 
cite sneezing.-BAUTscH  employed 
this  herb  with  advantage  in  the 
process  of  tamiing. — Cows  and 
goats  eat  the  plant ;  but  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine  refuse  it. 

4.  Tiie  cheiranthoid.es,  Treacle 
Hedge-Mustakd,  or  Treacle- 
Worm  seed,  thrives  in  corn-fields, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  it 
ilowers  in  the  month  of  July, — i 
The  seeds  of  this  species  are,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  suc- 
cessfnlly  used  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, for  destroying  M'orms, — The 
plant  is  eaten  by  horses,  cows, 
goats,  sheep,  and  swint', 

MUITON,  denotes  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  after  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  life. 

The  best  and  most  nutritive 
mutloji,  is  that  of  sheep  which  are 
at  least  three,  but  not  more  than 
six  years  old ;  and  which  have 
been  reared  on  dry,  sweet  pastures. 
The  meat  atJbrded  by  such  as  have 
been  fed  on  salt-marshes,  or  near 
the  sea-coast,  is  likewise  .sweet  and 
wholesome ;  for  they  have  acquired 
both  firmnes*  and  a  Hue  flavour. 
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from  tlie  saline  particles  abounding- 
in  such  situations. 

The  flesh  of  ewes,  and  especially 
of  wetiiers  that  have  not  been  kept 
above  the  age  before  stated,  is  of 
a  rich  and  invigorating  nature  ; 
while  that  of  rams  is  not  only 
tough  and  coarse,  but  also  has  a 
strong,  unpleasant  taste.  Young 
meat  abounds  with  sweet  juices, 
and  is  easy  of  digestion ;  though, 
if  under  three  years  of  age,  it  sel- 
dom attains  its  peculiar  relish,  and 
is  generally  somewhat  ropy. 

If  a  piece  of  mutton  be  designed 
for  roasting,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
expose  it  to  the  open  air  for  several 
days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  season.  Thus,  it  will 
affurd'  a  savoury  dish,  which  is 
easily  digested,  and  agrees  with 
every  healtliy  person.  Mu!ton-fat, 
however,  is  with  great  difficulty 
converted  into  aliiuent,  and  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  eaten  by  inva- 
lids, or  those  whose  organs  of  di- 
gestion are  relaxed,  or  impaired 
by  excess ;  as  it  coagulates  in 
the  stomach,  and  oppresses  itn 
a6tioft. 

Mutton-suet  dissolved  in  milk, 
or  the  feet  of  sheep  boiled  to  thd 
consistence  of  a  jelly,  afford  excel- 
lent clysters,  in  complaints  arising 
from  an  acrimony  or  irritability  of 
the  intestines,  such  as  dysentery, 
&c.  :  the  latter  preparation,  being 
a  very  nourishing  dish,  may  also 
be  eaten. 

MYRRH,  a  gummy-resinous, 
concrete  juice,  obtained  from  a 
shrub  growing  in  llie  East  Indies, 
but  of  which  we  possess  no  certain 
account. 

The  best  myirh  is  somewhat 
transparent,  of  an  uniform  brown- 
ish, or  reddish -yellow  colour;  of  a 
sligl;tly  pungent,  bitter  taste  ;  with 
a  strongly  aromatic,  not  disagreo- 

ab.e 
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abfe  oclour,    though    nauseous  to 
the  palate. 

In  Us  medicinal  efTefts,  this  aro- 
mitic  bitter,  Avhen  taken  by  die 
mouth,  is  supposed  to  warm  and 
strengt'ien  the  stomach  and  other 
viscera  ;  it  fre'qaently  occasicjns  a 
mild  diaphoresis,  and,  in  general, 

?romotes  tlie  Huid  secretions. — 
lence  it  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage, in  cases  of  debility;  in 
diseases  arising  from  suppression 
of  the  urine,  or  from  immoderate 
discharges,  in  cachetic  habits,  and 
those  persons  whose  lungs  and 
throat  are  oppressed  by  viscid 
phlegm. — Tt  is  farther  believed  to 
resist  putrefaftion  in  all  parts  of 
tile  bo:ly ;  on  which  account  it  is 
highly  recommended  in  malignant, 
putrid,  and  pestilential  fevers ;  and 
in  the  small-pox. — For  these  pur- 
poses, it  should  be  taken  in  doses 
of  half  a  dram  or  upwards ;  and  it 
may  also  be  usefully  combined  with 
nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  or  some  other 
cooling  salt. — Being,  however,  a 
beating  and  stimulating  medicine  ; 
iAsproper  choice  requires  some  pre- 
caution, and  ouglit  tobediredtedby 
professional  advice. 

MYRTLE,  or  Myrtus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  exotic  trees,  comprising 
forty -two  species  ;  of  which  the 
communis,  or  Common  Myrtle- 
tree,  only  is  cultivated  in  Britain. 
There  are  several  varieties,  known 
wnder  the  names  of  Broad-leaved 
Roman,  Dutch,  and  Jew's  Myr- 
tle; orange-leaved  Spanish  Myr- 
tle; tlie  Tliyme-leaved,  Rosemary- 
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leaved.  Box-leaved,   and  tJpifght 

Italian  Myrtles,  &c. 

All  these  varieties  are  beautiful 
ever-greens  ;  which,  though  re- 
quiring the  shelter  of  agreen-houseJ 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, during  the  winter,  ve<^etate 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  on  the  southern 
const,  in  the  open  air,  without  be- 
ing sheltered  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter. 

The  Common  Myrtle  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  set  in  beds  of  a  rich,  bat  light 
soil,  beneath  glasses,  or  in  a  green- 
house, where  they  thrive  with  un- 
common rapidity. — In  the  Island 
of  Minorca,  the  young  topi  are 
employed  for  tanning;  and  the 
berries  are  eaten  by  the  inhabi-* 
tants. 

In  Britain,  however,  this  species 
is  cultivated  chiefly  for  ornament  j 
though  it  is  likewise  of  service  as  a 
medicine.  A  distilled  water  is  ob- 
tained from  its  leaves;  which,  being 
both  detersive  and  astringent,  is 
sometimes  used  in  gargles,  or  as  a 
cosmetic  for  fixing  the  teeth,  when 
loosened  by  the  scurvy.  Its  ber- 
ries are  distilled  j  and  the  oil  they 
yield,  is  reputed  to  be  excellent  for  ' 
thickening  the  hair ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  frequently  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  pomatums,  and  othef 
cosmetics.  Lastly,  a  decoction  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves  is  said  to  be 
of  great  service  in  fomentations. 

Myrtle,  the  Dutch.  Sefi 
Galk  the  Sweet. 
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NAILS,  In  anatomy,  are  hornj 
'lamina  or  plates  growing  over  the 
ends  of  the  tingers  and  toes  of  men, 
as  likewise  over  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  nails  apparently  possess  si- 
tnilar  properties  with  the  epidermis, 
or  outward  skin,  being  devoid  of 
f  ^nsation  ;  and,  if  the  latter  merti- 
brane  be  separated  from  the  true 
skin,  by  any  accident,  the  nails  are 
'  likewiseindanger  of  being  removed, 
or  materially  injured. 

These  excrescences  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  namely,  the  root, 
the  body,  or  middle,  and  the  ex- 
tremity, or  end.  The  root  is  a 
soft,  thin,  white  substance,  which 
terminates  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  to  which  the  epidermis  strong- 
ly adheres :  from  this  part,  the 
nails  increase,  and  derive  all  their 
nourishment.  The  body,  or  middle, 
is  considerably  broader,  thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  joot ; 
while  the  extremity  is  of  still  greater 
firmness.  ' 

The  use  of  the  nails,  in  animal 
economy,  is  to  defend  and  cover 
the  nervous  warts  or  papillae  of  the 
toes  and  fingers  from  external  in- 
jury, when  ihey  come  in  conta6l 
witli  rugged  bodies.  Hence,  though 
cleanliness  require  them  to  be  oc- 
casionally cut,  that  operation  ought 
hot  to  be  carried  too  far ;  because 
the  sense  of  feeling  would  thus  be 
impaired  and  dinnnishcd  :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  to  a  considerable 
length  J  as  the  impurities  colleding 
beneath  them  not  only  present  a 
slovenly  pi£lurej  but  such  negleiSt 
also  renders  the  nails  liab'e  to  be  split 
and  broken  by  various  accidents. 
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NAILS,  in  building,  are  sniall 
pointed  spikes,  generally  with  a 
flat,  or  convex  head,  made  of  brass, 
iron,  or  other  metal ;  which,  when 
driven  into  wood,  serve  to  conne6i 
several  pieces,  such  as  boards  and 
laths,  or  to  fasten  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, &c. 

Nails  are  divided  Into,  numerous 
classes  ;  f  heir  figure  and  size  vary 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed ;  and  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enume- 
rate. As  they  are  of  such  essential 
importance  in  building,  the  arts, 
and  economy  in  general,  several 
privileges  have  been  granted  for 
new  inventions,  or  improvements, 
in  the  raa:nner  of  casting,  or  manu- 
fafturing  them.  On  account  of 
their  ingenuity,  the  following  pa- 
tents deserve  to  be  mentioned  j 
namely,  Mr.  Finch's,  obtained  ia 
1790  J  Mr.  Clifford's,  registered 
in  the  same  year  5  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's, granted  in  1801.  But,  as 
these  processes  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  praftised  by  manufac- 
turers, we  cannot  enter  into  any 
detail,  but  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  7th,  9th,  and  15th,  vols,  of 
the  Repertory  of' Arts,  &c.j  where 
full  specifications  are  inserted ;  and 
Mr,  Spencer's  patent  is  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 

NAIL  and  BQLT-DRAWER. 

In  the  year  1787j  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  bounty  of  three  guineas 
on  Mr.  William  Rich,  of  Yald- 
ing,  Kent,  for  his  inTention  of  a 
machine,  which  is  represented  in 
the  following  cut,  in  the  adion  of 
drawing  out  a  spike. 
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A,  B,  the  piece  of  timber,  in 
"wJiicli  the  nail  or  spike  C,  intended 
to  be  drawn,  is  inserted. 

D,  E,  the  sitape  of  the  tool,  con- 
sisting of  a  lever,  D,  that  moves  on 
a  solid  basis,  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  as  at  E. 

F,  a  square  staple,  turning  on  a 
centre  at  G  :  and,  if  the  spike  ttj 
be  drawn,  be  held  between  the 
lever  and  the  staple,  any  pressure 
at  D,  will  aiSt  with  an  efFeft  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance  a  F, 
and  D"  a  3  and  the  workman  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  exert  a  very 
great  force  against  the  spike  C. 

Mr.  Rich's  nail-drawer  is  both 
simple  and  ingenious  j  it  is  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  breaking  up 
ships,  and  on  other  occasions, 
■where  large  nails  and  spikes  have 
been  driven  deeply  into  wood,  from 
which  tliey  are  to  be  extracted. 

Najl-wokt.  See  Whitlow- 
«RAss  tlie  Common. 

Naphtha.  See  Bitvmexs. 
'  NARCOTICS,  a  term  compre- 
hending opiates,  anodynes,  or  pa- 
regorics, and  all  other  drags  which 
induce  •  sleep,  or  occasion  stupe- 
faftion. 

The  narcotics  chiefly  employed 
in  medicine  arc,  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  &c.  respedting  which  the 
reader  will,  in  tlic  order  of  the 
tdphabet,  £ud  a  concise  account  of 


the  cases  in  which  tliey  may  he 
used  with  advantage. 

Whatever  tends  to  induce  stu- 
por, ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
or  at  least  very  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, in  disorders  of  the  stomacli 
and  intesdnes  ;  for  no  other  class- 
of  drugs  is  productive  of  such  per- 
nicious consequences  to  tlie  ner- 
vous system.  If  taken  in  very  small 
doses,  narcotics  at  first  excite  and 
increase  the  nclion  of  the  nerves, 
while  they  produce  gentle  luidula- 
tions  of  the  circulating  blood  5  but, 
in  a  larger  proportion,  they  stimu- 
late, and  at  length  reduce  or  debi- 
litate, all  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar functions.  I'hus,  their  conse- 
quent etfedt  is  similar  to  that  of 
wine,  which,  if  used  in  modera- 
tion, promotes  a  temporary  activity, 
by  invigorating  the  nervoas  power, 
or  rather,  by  causing  an  additional 
motion  (w  hich  in  physic  is  called 
congestionj  of  the  fluids  towards 
the" head;  but,  when  drunk  too 
freely,  it  weakens  and  stupifies  all- 
tiie  sensitive  organs,  by  the  unu- 
sual pressure  it  causes  on  the  brain* 
Hence  it  will  be  readily  inferred, 
that  such  heroic  remedies  can  b« 
prescribed  with  safety,  by  those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
animal  economy. 

NAUSEA,-  or  Sickness,  de- 
notes a  propensity  and  exertion  to 
vomit. 
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i'orait,  which  may  be  induced  by- 
various  causes,  such  as  apoplexy, 
fevers,  violent  pain,  crude  alirnent, 
indigestion,  diseases  of  the  liver, 
&c.  but  especially  by  any  local  irri- 
tation of  the  digestive  organs. 

This  afFeftion,  though  disagree- 
able, is  often  very  serviceable,  by 
relieving  the  stomach  when  over- 
loaded with  incongruous  matter, 
and  by  promotitig  expectoration  in 
cases  where  the  lungs  are  oppressed 
with  mucus  or  phlegm.  F'arther, 
it  often  induces  sensible  perspira- 
tion, and  contributes  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  fluids  through- 
out the  body:  hence,' nausea  has 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
in  various  compLiints,  where  it  was 
artiticially  excited,  by  tire  smallest 
doses  of  emetics.  In  soii>e  cases, 
liowever,  it  is  injurious  to  the  pa- 
tient, especially  when  too  violent, 
or  too  frequently  repeated  ;  as  it  is 
apt  to  debilitate  the  stomach ;  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sary exertions,  the  patient  becomes 
exhausted,  and  is  apt  to  be  afflicled 
with  ruptures  or  oJher  maladies. 

Pregnant  women  are  particularly 
subjed:  to  nausea  and  vomiting, 
which,  if  they  be  not  timely  miti- 
gated, arc  produtlive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences.  With  aview 
to  afford  some  relief  in  those  dis- 
tressing situations,  Dr.  Marcaed 
recommends  the  use  of  acidulated 
mineral  waters,  especially  those  of 
Sedlitz,  Ihe  water  of  pure  am-- 
monia,  or  caustic  vegetable  alkali, 
has  lately  been  prescribed  with 
success  by  Dr.  John  Sims,  who 
has  often  found  it  eminently  useful 
in  cases  where  acidity  prevails, 
such  as  heart-burn,  cough  upon 
taking  food,  and  other  complaints 
of  pregnancy.  This  judicious  prac- 
titioner directed  tvventy  drops  of 
ti^e  pure  aiuuiioiua  to  be  taken  in  a 
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glass  of  water,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient experienced  immediate  relief. 

Navew.  See  Rape,  or  Cole- 
seed Cabbage,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

Nealing.     See  Annealing. 

NECK,  in  animal  economy,  that 
part  of  the  body  which  is  placed 
between  the  head  and  the  thorax, 
or  chest. 

As  the  description  of  the  differ- 
ent veins,  vertebrae,  &c.  that  com- 
pose this  part  of  the  human  frame, 
is  the  province  of  anatomy,  we 
shall  here  give  a  few  hints  relative 
to  those  diseases  or  injuries,  to 
which  the  neck  is  peculiarly  liable. 

1.  The  2vry  neck.  —  This  de- 
formity arises  from  various  causes; 
being  sometimes  born  with  per- 
sons, though  more  generally  in- 
duced by  a  preternatural  contrac- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  neck  ;  a  re- 
laxation of  one  part,  while  the 
other  retains  its  usual  power,  &c. 

If  the  distortion  be  natural,  there 
is  little  probability  of  obtaining  re- 
lief by  art;  but,  if  it  arise  from 
contra6lion  of  the  skin,  occasioned 
by  burns,  tlie  repeated  use  of  oils, 
ointments,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions, will  relax  the  rigidity  of  the 
fibres.  In  some  instances,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  restore  the  natural 
posture  of  the  head  by  means  of  a 
steel  collar,  or  other  contrivance  ia 
which  the  neck  may  be  supported, 
till  it  resume  its  proper  position. 
Should  these  exertions,  how^eVer, 
fail  to  prove  usefiil,  surgical  assist- 
ance must  not  be  neglededj  as 
delay  may  be  attended  with  danger. 

2.  Tumors.     See  Wens, 

3.  LtLzatlofis  of  the  neck  are  in 
general  fatal ;  though,  if  a  partial 
dislocation  take  place,  it  may  by 
proper  attention  be  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  As,  however,, 
the  treatment- in  lbis  case  fs' wholly 
chirurgical^  we  shall  not  enter  into 
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detail. — Let  it  be  observed  that, 
till  proper  assistance  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  patient  ought  to  keep 
himself  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  to 
avoid  speaking,  and  not  to  indulge 
in  any  passions  j  for  the  conse- 
quences of  either  may  prove  fatal. 

NECTARINE,  a  variety  of  the 
comnnon  peach-tree,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  having  a  sraoolher 
rind,  and  firmer  pulp. 

Th.ere  are  several  varieties  of 
this  fruit,  known  under  the  differ- 
ent names  of  Scarlet,  Newington, 
Roman  Neftariues,  &c. ;  but,  as 
their  properties  and  culture  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Peach,  we 
propose  to  give  a  concise  accouiit 
of  tliem  under  that  article. 

NEEDLE,  the  Common  Shep- 
herd's, Vends- COMB,  Ckake- 
KEKDI.E,  or  Needle- CHEKViL, 
Scandix  PeSien,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  corn-fields,  and 
flowering  in  the  montlis  of  June 
and  July. — ^This  weed  frequently 
infests  corn-fields,  and  may  be 
eaten  as  greens,  being  a  whole- 
some vegetable. — When  bruised 
■with  marsh- mallows,  these  two 
herbs  are  said  to  afford  an  excellent 
application  to  fresh  wounds,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  promote  the 
extraction  of  splinters. 

NEEDLE-FURZE,  Petty 
Whin,  or  NeedleGreenweed, 
Genbfta  anglica,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  heaths,  and  moist 
spongy  ground:  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. — Dam- 
BouBXEY  made  experiments  with 
the  branches,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant,  which 
produced  a  dye  of  a  fine  citron  co- 
lour :  the  prepared  wool  acquired 
in  the  decoftion  a  very  pure  yellow 
tint. 

NEGUS,  3  well-known  com- 
pound beverage,  prepared  of  one 
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part  of  Port-wine,  and  two  part.^ 
of  water,  to  which  is  usually  added 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  lemon- 
peel,  &c. 

This  liquor   is    salubrioits  and 
harmless,  especially  if  the  juice  of 
a  Seville-orange  be  substituted  for 
that  of  lemons. — As  the   peel  of 
the  last  mentioned  fruit,  however, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
highly  inflammable  and  volatile  oil, 
negus  becomes  more  stimulating 
than  pure  wine,  if  it  be  used  in 
large   quantities ;    but,    if   mode- 
rately taken,  it  may  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  stomach.  It  should, 
however,    be    remembered,     that 
asthmatic   patients,  or  those  who 
are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  breast, 
ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  this 
and  similar  drink  ;  an  indulgence 
in  which,  maybe  productive  of  the 
worst  consequences ;  as  the  heat- 
ing  oil,  together  with  the  fumes 
of  wine,  is  too  powerful  a  sfimulus 
to  their  organs  of  breathing. 
Nep.     See  Catmint. 
NERVE,   in  anatomy,  denotes 
certain  white,  round,  delicate  sub- 
st-ances,    similar  to   cords,    which 
proceed  from  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  and  are  dividtd  into  nu- 
merous smaller  fibres  or  branches, 
that  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
body. 

The  nen'es  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  a  very  subtle  fluidjwhich 
may  be  either  of  a  magnetic  or 
eleftrical  nature  3  and  though  the 
nervous  fibrils,  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  appear  to  be 
solid  bodies,  yet  they  probably  con- 
duct a  ver}-  subtle  fiuid  by  mean.? 
of  their  interstices.  Thus,  they  are 
the  immediate  instruments  of  .sen- 
sation, and  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  tlie  continuance  of  muscu- 
lar motion. 
Wounds  are  the  chief  accidents 
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to  wliich  the  nerves  are  liable ;  bnt 
as  the  former  require  immediate 
chirurgical  assistance,  we  siiail  only 
re;rark,  that  the  nerves  of  several 
animals  are  larger  than  those  of 
man  ;  though,  possessing  a  very 
inferior  degree  of  sensation.  In-' 
deed,  the  mental  capacities  of  be- 
ings  are  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  tlie  size  of  their  nerves,  proceed- 
ing from  the  brain  : — amphibious 
animals,  for  instance,  possess  strong 
nerves,  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nutive size  of  their  brain  ;  and  are 
nevertheless  uncommonly  dull  of 
apprehension,  and  even  insensible, 
()n  the  contrary,  children  affected 
•with  the  rickets,  and  persons  of 
lean  habits,  have  a  large  brain,  and 
very  delicate  nerves  ;  yet  they  pos- 
sess not  only  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal vigour,  but  likewise  uncommon 
acuteness  in  the  perceptions  of 
sense, 

,  Nervous  diseases  are  supposed  to 
arise  from  an  increased  sensibility 
pf  the  nerves,  under  the  influence 
of  some  stimulus  ;  and  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  their  predo- 
minant painful  symptoms  ;  for  in- 
stance, violent  head-ach,  tooth- 
ach,  face-ach,  &c.  Hence  the 
absurdity  of  classing  almost  every 
complaint,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  obvious,  among  the  nervous,  and 
to  misapply  this  term  to  disorders 
of  a  very  different  nature,  such 
as  general  weakness,  occasioned 
by  muscular  relaxation,  or  mental 
imbecility,  peevishness,  want  of 
resolution,  3cc.  if  connefted  with 
bodily  causes,  however  distant  or 
concealed, 

NETl'LE,  or  Urtica,  L,  a  genus 
of  plants,  comprising  SJ  species, 
three  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain ;  namely, 
\,  The  urens,  orLEssEj-SxiKG- 
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iNG  Nettle,  which  is  frequent 
on  rubbish  and  cultivated  lands  ;  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September.— 
The  leaves  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  LiNN-Eus,  are  gathered  and 
cut  to  pieices,  in  order  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food  of  young  turkies: — 
the  whole  plant  is  refusfd  by  every 
kind  of  cattle,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  carefully  extirpated  from  pas- 
tures, 

2,  The  dioica,  or  Common 
Nettle,  grows  on  ditch-banks, 
and  among  rubbish  ;  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  July.  This  species 
has  a  square,  firm  stem,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  long-pointed, 
serrated  leaves,  that  are  furnished 
with  stings,  having  at  their  base 
small  vesicles  full  of  a  corrosive 
liquor;  and  which,  on  being  touch- 
ed, excite  a  blister,  accompanied 
with  a  burning  and  painful  sensa- 
tion. 

The  Common  Nettle,  though  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  noxious 
weed,  is  of  extensive  utility  :  its 
young  tops  may  be  boiled  during 
the  spring,  and  eaten  as  a  substi- 
tute for  greens  ;  being  not  only 
nourishing,  but  mildly  aperient.  In 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scodand, 
a  rennet  is  prepared,  by  adding  a 
quart  of  salt  to  tliree  pints  of  a 
strong  dccoition  of  netdesj  a  table- 
spoanful  of  which  is  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  coagulate  a  bowl  of  milk. 
— The  leaves  are  employed  for 
feeding  poultry;  and  especially  in 
the  winter,  when  boiled,  tliey  pro- 
mote the  laying  of  eggs  : — in  a 
fresh  state,  tliey  are  refused  by 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and 
hogs  J  though  asses  devour  them  ;  ? 
eagerly.  When  dry,  they  are  eaten.  :tb 
by  cows,  for  which  they  are  an  exr'* 
cellent  food,  increasing  the  quanti«yji 
ty,  and  improving  the  quality,  of 
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their  milk  : — According  toM.VAX 
Geuns,  such  fodder  is  an  effec- 
tual preservative  against  the  conta- 
gious distemper  affefting  horned 
cattlr. 

The  roots  of  the  Common  Net- 
tle, when  boiled,  communicate  a 
yellow  tinge  to  yarn.  But  the 
most  valuable  part,  is  its  fibrous 
stalk  or  stem  3  which,  on  being 
dressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  flax 
or  hemp,  has,  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, been  advantageously  nianu- 
faftured  into  cloth.  This  useful 
branch  of  industry  has  also  been 
attempted  in  Britain,  and  a  coarse 
kind  of  durable  cajivas  was  pro- 
duced, which  is  considerably  harder 
than  the  cloth  manufactured  fi-om 
hemp  or  flax.  As,  however,  this 
plant  requires  a  rich  soil  to  obtain 
it  in  any  quantity,  and,  as  a  much 
greater  degree  of  attention  and  ac- 
curacy is  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tion of  rating,  than  is  requisite 
-pitherfor  flax  or  hemp,  Dr.  An- 
derson is  of  opinion,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nettle  will  be  attend- 
ed with  diflSculty. — From  the  rind, 
as  well  as  the  woody  substance  of 
the  stalk.  Dr.  ScHAErFSR  has  pro- 
duced a  very  good  white  writing 
paper  5  though  that  raanufaftured 
by  M.  DE  Vij.LETTE,  in  France, 
was  of  a  dark-green  colour. — ^The 
seeds,  on  expression,  afford  an  use- 
ful lamp- oil. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  the  whole 
plant,  and  particularly  the  root,  is 
esteemed  to  be  diuretic  ;  and  has, 
therefore,  been  recommended  in 
tlie  jaundice  and  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints.— A  leaf,  if  placed  on  the 
tongue,  and  pressed  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  bleeding  at  the  nose ; 
and  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  paralytic  limbs  liave  been 
jrtodfered  by  stinging  thcna  \yi^ 
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nettles.     If  credit  be  due  to  soms 
authors,  the  expressed  juice  of  thi»  * 
plant  is  a  valuable  remedy  to  the 
asthmatic  and  consumptive. 

3.  The  piLutiftra,  or  Romav 
Nettle,  growing  ami'Ug  rubbish, 
arid  on  old  walls.  It  is  fou  d 
chiefly  in  the  \'icinity  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Englcind :  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  August. 

Both  the  last  mentioned  species 
possess  similar  properties  j  and,  as 
the  Common  Nettle,  in  particular, 
acquires  the  height  of  six  feet, 
when  sown  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, on  an  inditfcrent  soil,  Funke 
strongly  recommends  its  culture  j 
nay,  he  maintains,  that  after  the 
second  year  of  its  growth,  it  thrive^ 
rapidly,  reproduces  itself  annually, 
and  may  be  mown  two  or  three 
times  cyery  year.  In  this  r -speA, 
it  promises  to  become  an  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle. 

NEITLE-HEMP,  or  Galeopsis, 
L,  a  genus  of  native  plants,  conr 
sisting  of  four  species,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  the  Tetrahit,  Com- 
mon Hemp  nettle,  or  Nettle-hemp 
All-heal,  It  grows  in  hedges, 
corn-fields,  and  among  iiibbish ; 
flowers  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. — In  Thuringia,  the  small 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  coUeded  by 
the  poor,  and  not  only  sold  in  con- 
siderable quantities  a.s  food  for 
birds,  but  their  sweet-oil  likewise 
is  expressed  ;  as  it  affords  an  ex- 
(rellent  supply  for  chamber-lamps. 
Hence,  Bechstein  advises  the 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  chief- 
ly on  account  of  its  mild  salad-oil, 
which  the  seeds  yield  in  a  iargo, 
proportion. 

NETTLE-RASH,  or  Urticaria, 

a  cutaneous  disease,  thus  denomi-; 

nated,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 

eruption  to  that  jproduccd  by  thp_ 

stiagio^ 
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'Ringing  of  nettles.  Numerous 
f)imples  appear  on  the  skin,  often 
sudelenly  after  rubbing  or  scratch- 
ing it ;  though  they  generally  va- 
nish in  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  nettle-rash  affefts  some  per- 
sons only  for  one  or  two  hours  j 
others  for  a  few  days;  while  in 
some  it  continues  for  several 
months,  and  even  years.  It  more 
commonly  attacks  females  than 
males,  and  children  oftener  than 
adults  ;  but  is  not  infeftious. 

The  cause  of  the  nettle-rash  is 
ascribed,  by  Dr.  Heberdex,  to 
some  mechanical  objc6t,  applied  to 
the  skin,  such  as  Cowhace,  or 
the  spiculae  of  cantharides  adhering 
after  the  removal  of  blisters  j  though 
the  disorder  may  be  induced  by 
eating  muscles,  lobsters,  shrimps, 
.3nd  even  hotiey,  as  likewise  from 
partaking  of  fish  not  sufficiently 
dressed,  or  of  fresh  pork,  &c.  so 
that  the  foundation  of  it  appears  to 
be  laid  in  the  organs  of  digestion, 
>vhich  prepare  a  coarse  chyle,  con- 
sequently crude  and  acrid  fluids. 
From  whatever  cause  this  aftedion 
may  arise^  Dr.  H.  conceives  that 
it  does  not  corrupt  the  humours, 
so  as  to  require  internal  remedies  : 
he  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  itching 
could  be  speedily  mitigated,  no  far- 
ther medicine  would  be  necessary. 
Vox  this  purpose,  a  mixture  of  oil, 
vinegar,  and  spirit  of  wine,  may 
be  applied  to  the  skin,  and  will  af- 
ford a  temporary  relief;  though 
Prof.  Starck,  of  Jena,  believes 
this  eruption  (wh»n  it  is  of  a  perio- 
dical or  chronic  nature)  to  origi- 
nate from  a  diseased  visous  or  in- 
testine; and  therefore  prescribes, 
first,  sudorifics  and  diuretics,  then 
resolvent  and  strengtl  lening  medi» 
cines  ;  but  especially  the  copious 
use  of  Seltzer-water. 
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NEWSPAPERS,  arecertain  pub- 
lications, which  appear  daily,  week- 
ly, of  at  other  stated  periods  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
most  important  political,  domestic, 
or  literary  information. 

The    first    Enghsh  newspapers 
were  publislied  in  the  year  i6t2, 
since  which  time  they  bave^been 
greatly  increased,  so  that  now  se- 
veral millions  of  copies  arc  circu- 
lated every  year. — Indcpeivlently 
of  their  Utility  as  vehicles  of  gene- 
ral intelligence,  these  prints  cer- : 
taihly    contribute    to   disseminate 
useful  knowledge  of  a  very  diversi- 
fied nature  :  and,  so  long  as  they 
are  conducted  with  the  strictest  ad-  - 
hsrence  to  truth  and  decorum,  they  ■ 
may  be  justly  considered  as  a  «a-  I 
tional  benefit.    U,  however,  a  con-  « 
trary  conduct  is  pursued,  and  news-  i 
papers  are  made  subservient  to  the 
sordid  views    and   intrigues  of   a 
party,  tliey  not  only  disgrace  their  • 
ostensible  editors,    condu6tors,  or  ' 
proprietors,  but   are  highly  preju- 
dicial to  tlie  interests  of  society ; 
inasmuch  as  they  become  the  re- 
cords of  falsehood,  either  by  pro- 
pagating, and  often  enlarging  upon  • 
calumnious  reports,  or  by  misre- 
presenting matters  so  as  to  exhibit 
both  the  objcd  and  the  subject  of 
the  paragraph  in  an  odious  light  j 
or,  by  perpetuating  national  preju- 
dices and   animosities  ;  or,,  lastly, 
by  displaying    their  ignorance  of 
the  geographical  and  political  situ- 
ation of  other  countries  connected' 
with  the  British  empire. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  un- 
dertake tlie  ungrateful  task  of  point- 
ing out  the  diftbrent  viinistciial 
and  opposition  prints,  or  to  draw 
the  line  between  those  wliich  are 
more  or  less  authentic  in  their 
sources  of  information,  we  shall 
merely    enumerate    the    different 
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new  papers  at  present  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

English  Country  Papers : 

At  Birmingham,  2  ;  Bristol,  5  3 
Bath,  3  }  Bury,  1  ;  Blackburn,  1  ; 
Cambridge,  2j  Canterbury,  2; 
Carlisle,  1 ;  Chelmsford,  1 ;  Ches- 
ter, 2  ;  County  Chronicle,  and  He- 
rald (eighty  miles  round  London), 
2r;  Coventr)',  1  ;  Cumberland,  1  ; 
Derby,  ]  ;  Dorchester,  1 3  Don- 
caster,  1  J  Essex,  I  ;  Exeter,  2 ; 
Gloucester,  1;  Hampshire,! 3  Hull, 

2  3  Hereford,  1 ;  Ipswich,  1 3  Lan- 
caster, 1 3  Leeds,  2  3  Liverpool,  3  3 
Leicester,  1 3  Lynn,  1 ;  Manchester, 

3  ;  Maidstone,  1  ;  Newcastle,  3 ; 
Northampton,  1 3  Norfolk,  1 ;  Nor- 
wich, 1 3  Nottingham,  I3  Oxford, 
1;  Portsmouth,  23  Reading,  I3 
Sussex  Advertiser,  J  ;  ( Sussex, 
Hants,  Surrey,  and  Kent)  ;  Sher- 
borne, 1  ;  Salisbury,  1  ;  Sheffield, 
1  ;  Shrewsbury,  2  5  Stamford,  1 3 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  1  3  Wor- 
-ceoter,  23  and  York,  3. 

Scotch  Papers. 

At  Aberdeen,  1  5  Dumfries,  i  ; 
Edinburgh,  8  3  Glasgow  3  3  and 
at  Kelso,  2. 

Jri^h  Papers. 

At  Athlone,  1 5  Belfast,  1  3 
C«rk,  3  3  Clare,  1  3  Clonmell,  1  3 
Dublin,  93  Drogheda,  1  3  Ennis, 
1 3  Kerry,  1  3  Limerick,  2  ;  Lein- 
ster,  1  3  Londonderr)',  1  3  Sligo,  1 3 
Strabane,  1 3  Waterford,  1 3  and 
"Wexford,  1. 

London  Papers. 

Every  Morning— Morning 
Post ;  Morning  Chronicle ;  Morn- 
ing Advertiser  3  Mori  ing  Herald  3 
Oracle  and  Daily  Advertiser  3  Pub- 
lic Ledger  3  Times  3  and  True  Bri- 
fotk 
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Every    Evening  — Courier j 

Star ;  Sun  j  and  Traveller. 

Every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  Evening — Com- 
rnercial  Chronicle  5  English  Chroni- 
cle ;  General  Evening  Post  3  Lon- 
don Evening  Post ;  Express  and 
Herald  3  London  Chronicle  3  St. 
James's  Chronicle  5  and  Whitehall 
Evening  Post, 

Every  Monday;"Wednesday, 
and  Friday  Evening — Evening 
Mail;  London  Packetj  and  Lloyd's 
Evening  Pest. 

Every  Wednesday — Weekly 
Register. 

Every  TyE9DAY  and  Satur- 
day— London  Gazette  (by  autho- 
rity). 

EveryTuesday  and  Friday — ; 
Courier  de  Londres. 

Every  third  Saturday  in 
the  Month — Hue  and  Cry  (Po- 
lice Gazette). 

Every  Saturday — Baldwin's 
Journal ;  Mirror  of  the  Times  3  Old 
British  Spy  3  Say's  Craf.sman3  '^^^ 
Westminster  Journal. 

Every  Sunday — Bell's  Mes- 
senger 3  Monitor  3  Observer  3  Re- 
corder and  Reformer  3  Review  3  Se- 
lector 5  and  Dispatch. 

From  this  enumeration  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  are  not  less  tlian  153  distiiitt 
Newspapers,  of  which  72  are  pub- 
lished in  the  different  counties  of 
England,  3i)  in  the  Metropolis,  15 
in  Scotland,  and  27  in  Ireland. 

NICKEL,  a  semi-metal,  the  use 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  very  li- 
mited. It  is  rarely  found,  and  al- 
most exclusively  in  cobalt-mines. 
The  regulus  of  nickel  is  in  the  ore 
mineralized  with  sulphur,  andmix- 
ed  with  iron,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  : 
when  dissolved  in  acids,  it  affords 
green  cr}'stals  :  by  means  of  the 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  produces 
■yellow  y 
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yellow ;  and  by  the  volatile  alkali, 
blue  solutions. 

This  semi-metal  can  with  great 
difficulty  be  fused  with  other  ine- 
tajs.  We  understand,  however, 
from  a  foreign  writer,  that  the 
Chinese,  by  tlie  addition  of  nickel, 
prepare  their  white  copper,  which 
is  an  elegant  composition,  and 
may  be  applied  in  the  arts,  to 
many  useful  purposes. 

Nicking.  See  HpRSE,  vol.  ii. 
p.  484. 

NIGHTINGyVLE,  or  Motacilla 
lucinia,  L.  a  smajl  bird,  remarka- 
ble for  the  melody  of  its  notes  :  thp 
feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  are  saljowj  the  wjngs  and 
tail  brighter  than  the  rest  of  its 
body ;  and  the  whole  creature 
weighs  scarcely  one  ounce. 

Nightingales  are  birds  of  passage, 
probably  from  Asia,  visiting  Bri- 
tain in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
returning  to  the  warmer  climates 
in  August; — they  never  unite  in 
flocks,  and  their  habitations  are 
generally  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  feiijale  constructs  her 
nest  in  lo\y  bushes  or  quickset 
hedges,  well  covered  with  foliage, 
jn  the  vicinity  of  brooks  ;  it  is  ex- 
ternally composed  pf  ciry  leaves, 
jnixed  with  grass  and  libres,  and 
lined  with  hair  or  down  :  here  she 
deposits  four  or  five  olive-green 
eggs.  During  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, the  females  alone  sit  en  the 
Pggs,  while  the  males  in  the  vici- 
nity, in  a  manner  emulate  with 
their  melodious  songs  ;  but  they 
cease  to  exen  their  powerful  voice 
as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
when  they  assist  in  feeding  their 
nestlings. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
bird,  namely,  those  with  a  larger 
and  longer  body,  which  sing  ouly 
iat  night  J    and  others  which  are 
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smaller,  of  a  colour  Inclining  t«  • 
red  shade,  and  warble  more  fre- 
quently during  day  light.  Some- 
times also,  they  are  of  a  whitish 
cast,  but  rarely  met  with  in  our 
climate. 

Nightingales  are  often  reared 
from  the  nest  5  though  old  birds, 
by  proper  management,  may  be 
taught  to  bear  Gonfinenaent,  and 
to  vie  in  their  song  with  the  young 
ones.  As  they  cannot  endure  cold, 
their  cages  should,  in  the  winter 
season,  be  suspended  in  a  warm 
place ;  for  otherwise  they  cannot 
be  preserved  alive. 

The  ])roper  food  for  nightingale^ 
is,  spiders,  wood-lice,  ants- eggs, 
flies,  and  worms  ;  as  their  diet, 
in  general,  agrees  with  them  bet- 
ter, when  mixed  with  aninial  food. 
These  birds  are  subjeft  to  various 
diseases,  which,  according  to  some 
ornithologists,  may  be  averted  by 
giving  them,  in  the  month  of 
March,  one  black  spider  ever}' 
day,  for  six  days  in  successioii. 

NIGHT-MARE,  or  Incithus,  a 
singular  affedtion,  occasioned  by  a 
spasmodic  state  either  of  the  lungs 
or  the  abdomen  ;  by  a  redundancy 
of  blood,  or  a  partial  stagnation,  in 
its  p:;ssage  through  the  heart  and 
the  pulmonary  vessels. 

During  this  affedion,  tlie  patient 
perceives,  or  imagines  tliat  he  feels, 
an  uncommon  oppression  in  the 
region  of  the  breast  and  stomach, 
which  no  eftbrt  can  remove.  Some- 
times he  groans,  and  screams,  but 
more  frequently  in  vain  endeavours 
to  speak.  At  other  times,  he  fan- 
cies himself  struggling  w  th  an  eiic-; 
my,  or  with  demons  ;  to  be  in  a 
hoase  that  is  in  flames  ;  or  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned,  &c.  so  that 
the  terror  induced  by  the  frightful 
jde^s  which  accompany  these  un- 
easy sensations,  causes  a  tingling 
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jivthe  ears,  and  produces  a  general 
tremor. 

The  night-mare  chiefly  attacks 
nervous,  hypochondriac,  or  delicate 
persons,  ^yllen  lying  on  their  back : 
beside  ths  cames  above  stated,  it 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  assign- 
ed to  indigestion.  Hence  persons 
ofsedentary  habits  and  weak  ner\'es, 
especially  those  who  are  subjed  to 
flatulency,  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
all  coarse  and  heavy  nutriment ;  to 
cat  light  but  nourishing  food ;  to 
abstain  from  late,  or  solUl  suppers; 
and  lastly,  to  raise  their  heads  in 
bed  t(jlerably  high.  As  those  wlio 
are  attacked  M'ith  the  night-mare 
generally  groan  when  labouring  un- 
der a  lit,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ad- 
dress or  wake  them  instantly,  as 
the  uneasiness  will  thus  be  greatly 
jremoved.  Shovild,  however,  the 
paroxysm  continue  to  increase,  it 
•will  be  useful  to  administer  small, 
but  frequent  doses  of  valerian,  asa- 
foetida,  or  other  anti-spasmoJies, 
and  to  strengthen  the  body  with  the 
mildest  chalybeates.  But  if  young 
persons  of  plethoric  habits  be  sub- 
ject to  this  alfe5:ion,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  use  a  s^wre  diet,  to  take 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
to  attend  to  the  state  ot  the  bowels, 
in  order  to  prevent  costiveness. 

NIGHTSHADE,,  or  Sular.um, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
05  species  ;  of  which  only  t\A  o  are 
Datives  of  Britain  ;  namely, 

1.  Uhe   Dulcamara,    Bittee- 

SWiJiTyOrWooDi'-NlGHTSHADE, 

growing  in>  moist  brakes,  hedges, 
andon  the  sides  of  cold  brooks  and 
ditcJies,  where  it  liowers  in  the 
mo^dis  of  June  and  July.  It  en- 
dures ten  years  in  the  same  soil, 
and. attains,  in  the  shade,  tl.c  height 
of  seven  feet ;  but,  if  there  be  no 
shrubs  in  their  vicinity,  tlie  shoots 
creej^  along  theground,  and  fre- 
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quently  strike  neu>  roots.  On  ac^ 
count  of  th<-ir  depth,  the  plant  is  ' 
uncommonly  useful  towards  con- 
solidating dams  and  banks  of  rivers. 
— BoEKHAAVE  informs  us,  that  the 
bitter-sweet  is  far  superior  to  sar-* 
saparilla  j— and,  accordmg  to  Lin- 
N^os,  an  infusion  of  the  young 
twigs  is  eminently  serviceable  in 
acute  rheumatisms,  inflammations, 
fevers,  8sc.  It  has  also  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  asthma, 
jaundice,  and  of  the  scurvy ;  for 
which  purposes.  Dr.  Hallenberg 
directs  a  pint  of  boiliu:^  wnter  to  be 
poured  upon  two  drams  of  the 
stalks,  previously  sliced  and  dried  : 
after  standing  half  an  hoar,  the 
whole  must  be  boiled  for  about  fif- 
teen minales.  The  dose  is  two 
tea-cupfuls,  or  more,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  eveni  ng.  The  stalks  may  be 
gathered  early  in  the  spring,  or  late 
in  autumn  ;— ^n  smell,  the  root  of 
this  vegetable  resembles  that  of  >the 
potatoe. — Its  beautiful  red  berries 
have  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  pos- 
sess deleterious  properties. — Sheep 
and  goats  eat  tlie  dulcamara,  but 
horses,  cows,  and  swine  refuse  it, 
2.  The  nigrum.  Common  Night- 
shade, orGARDE^f  NlGHTSHADEi 
which  grows  among  rubbish,  on 
dung-hills,  and  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens :  it  flowers  from  June  to 
October. — ^l^hough  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  poisonous  weed,  the 
Dalmatians  fry  it  in  butter,  and 
eat  tliis  dish  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  sleep  ;  an  elfeft 
which  the  writer  of  these  pages  had 
occasion  to  witness. — From  one  to 
three  grains  of  the  leaves,  infused  in 
boiling  water,  and  taken  at  bed-time, 
induce  a  copious  perspiration,  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  urine,  and, 
generally  operate  as  a  laxative  on 
the  followmg  da)'.  Hence  this 
simple  preparation,  if  judiciously 
adniini,- 
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admmistered,  may  prove  of  great 
service  in  s-evcral  affe6i^i«ns ;  but 
its  influence  on  the  nerves  is  tdopre- 
caYious  to  admit  ot  its  use,  without 
profi-^hsional  adyice. — The  leaves, 
.externally  applied,  abate  inflam- 
mation and'  aSsuage  pain;  the 
flowers  possess  the  odour  of  musk. 
—-The  whole  plant  is  refused  by 
every  ki,  d  of  cattle. 

NIGHTSHADE,    the  Dead- 
ly,   DWAY-BERRIES,    Or  DeADLY 

DwALE  ;  the  Atropa  Belladoiuia, 
L.  indigenous  plant,  gro\ving  in 
hedges,  among  lime-stone  and 
rubbish;  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July. — Tho.  whole  of 
this  "plant  is  poisonous  ;  and  chil- 
dren, allured  by  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  its  berries,  have  too 
often  experienced  their  fatal  ef- 
fe6ls. — ^I'he  most  proper  antidotes, 
jn  such  accidents,  are  strong  eme>- 
tics,  large  draughts  of  oil  and  vi- 
negar, purgatives,  blistrs  app'ied 
to  the  neck  ;  and,  atter  the  poison 
^as  been  ejefted  from  the  stomach, 
the  tincture  of  castor  in  smajl 
doses  of  10  or  15  dro.s,  shouki  be 
diluted  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  and 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours. — 
It  is  asserted,  that  tumors  of  the 
treasts,  even  of  the  cancerous 
kind,  have  been  resolved  by  a 
local  application  of  the  tre.sh  leaves, 
,A  pouirice  prc:pared  of  the  roots, 
boiibd  in  milk,  and  applied  to 
hard  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  has 
sometimes  elteCrted  a  cure. — Al- 
though the  internal  use  of  this 
medicine,  and  its  great  efficacy  in 
the  most  obstinate  diseases,  such 
as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  melan- 
pholy,  maduess,  and  the  distem- 
per of  caitle,  is  attested  by  many 
pminent  continental  writers,  yet 
we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to 
venture  upon  a  remedy  so  powerful 
^u4  ^angerous  in  its  effects.— ^The 
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juice  of  the  berries,  when  ripe,, 
imparts  to  paper  a  beautiful  and 
durable  puiple. — Sheep,  rabbits, 
and  hogs,  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
Deadly  Nightshade  without  the 
least  injury  3  nay,  experi  nee  has 
evinced,  that  the  last  mentioned 
animvils  have,  by  the  use  of  this  herb 
alone,  been  etFeCtually  cured  of  the 
inflammatory  di3tenij)er,  to. which 
they  are  subject  in  dry  seasons. 

NIPPLE,  a  small  prominence 
arising  from  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
male breast.  The  lacteal  tubes 
terminate  in  these  projedions,. 
through  which  ihenjilkis  drawn  in 
the  act  of  sucking. 

The  nri)p;t3  of  f:^males,  when 
suckling  their  first  child,  are  fre- 
quently so  diminutive  and  deep 
within  the  breast,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  or  impradicable  for  the 
intant  to  extract  the  milk.  In  such 
cases,  the  young  motlicr  should 
frequently,  though 'cautiously,  pro- 
trude the  nipple  between  her  fin- 
gers, by  de;)!C.-;.sing  the  projecting 
part  of  the  breast ;  and  afterwards 
covering  the  protuberances  with  an 
excavate:!  nutmeg,  to  be  worn  .se- 
veral weeks  previously  to  her  deli- 
very. But,  if  this  expedient  prove 
ihsufiicient,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
draw  the  breasts,  either  by  pre- 
senting them  to  a  healthy  infant, 
several  months  old  ;  or,  by  apply- 
ing Mr.  Sa  VIC  NY's  small  air-pump 
contrived  for  that  purpose;  and 
which  is  fiir  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon breast-glasse.s,  as  well  as  to 
the  disgusting  pradice  of  employ- 
ing quadrupeds. 

Another  inconvenience  incident 
to  nipples,  Irequently  arises  from 
chaps,  or  excoriations.  These  are 
not  only  painful  to  the  mother,  but 
also  prevent  the  infant  from  draw- 
ing the  necessary  supply  of  milk. 
In  some,  instances,  even  part  of 
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the  substance  of  the  nlppTe  Is  de- 
stroyed by  violent  su6\ioii  j  so  that 
the  mother,  from  the  intense  pain 
thus  occasioned,  is  obliged  to  re- 
fuse the  breast ;  and  a  stagnation 
of  the  milk  takes  place,  which  is 
often  accompanied  with  ulcerations 
and  fever.  To  prevent  such  dan- 
gerous atfc(5lions,  the  practice  of 
raising  the  nipples,  as  before  sug- 
gested, should  be  timely  adopted  j 
but,  if  the  parts  be  already  in  a 
diseased  state,  it  will  then  be  use- 
ful to  bathe  them  with  lime-water, 
or  diluted  port-wine  ;  after  which 
the  nipple  should  be  dressed  with  a 
Jittle  spernaaceti-ointment.  Before, 
howeyei',  such  applications  arc  re- 
sorted to,  it  will  be  preferable  to 
anpint  the  sore  p^art  with  a  compo- 
siti(jn  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil, 
and  to  cover  it  with  a  fine  linen 
rag  ;  by  which  simple  means  great 
relief  may  often  be  obtained. 

These  remedies  will,  in  general, 
be  found  sufficient;  but,  if  the 
nipple  receive  no  benefit,  it  has 
beep  recommended  to  apply  the 
neck,  together  with  part  of  the 
body,  of  a  hog's  bladder  (or  cow's 
teat  taken  from  a  healtliy  animal), 
to  the  part  atl'ei51ed.  Either  of 
these,  if  properly  moistened  and 
fixed  to  the  breast,  will  eiFc;<5tually 
protecl  it,  while  the  infant  is  suck- 
ing j  and,  when  not  in  use,  the 
bladder  or  teat  may  be  preserved  in 
a  little  spirit  of  wine,  which  will 
prevent  it  from  putrefying. — Sec 
also  Thdu.sk. 

I<vlPPLEA\^OrvT,  or  Lnpsaim, 
L.  ?  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
live  sprcies  j  pne  of  which  is  indi- 
genous, namely,  the  cGntiinuiis, 
Common  Jyipple-wort,  pr  D(x:k 
Cresses.  It  grows  in  hedges,  sh;idy 
places,  and  on  rubbish  ;  where  it 
ilowers  in  tlie  months  of  June  and 
JulY.-—Thcyoung  and  tender  leaves 
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of  this  vegetable  have  the  fLtvour 
of  radishes,  and  may  be  eaten  raw, 
as  salad.  Though  possessing  a 
bitter  taste,  they  are  a  wholesome 
vegetable ;  and,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  the  country  people  boil 
them  as  a  substitute  for  greens. 

NIT^IE,  or  Salt-petre,  is  a 
species  of  salt,  which,  in  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies,  is  extracted 
from  certain  native  earths.  It  is 
likewise  artificially  fa^pduced  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  especially  in  France ;  either 
from  the  rubbisli  of  old  clay- walls 
and  ceilings,  or  from  animal  aivl 
vegetable  matters  suft'ered  to  un- 
dergo putrefaction,  which  is  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  ashes  and 
of  linie;  when  the  whole  is  exposed 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  ac- 
cess of  the  air,  ia  a  dijeftion  from 
north  to  south. 

Nitre  is  of  a  sliarp,  bitterish^ 
penetrating  taste,  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  coldness.  When  pure, 
it  dissolves  irv  about  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and,  on  evajiOf 
rating  the  latter,  concretes  into 
transparent  crystals.  It  easily  melts 
in  the  fne  ;  where  it  deflagrates 
with  a  bright  flame,  accompanieij 
with  a  crackling  noise,  and  after- 
wards deposits  a  large  portion  oC 
alkaline  earth. 

Salt-i)etre  is  of  great  utility  both 
in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  Its 
spirit,  known  under  the  name  of 
A«,UA-ro5Tis,  is  extensively  em- 
ployed both  in  dyeing,  and  in  re- 
fining, as  well  as  for  other  pur^ 
poses,  the  principal  of  which  we 
have  already  stated. 

Purified  nitre  is  prescribed  with 
advanUige  in  numerous  disorders  : 
it  is  usually  given  in  doses  of  from 
t\\  o  or  three  grains  to  a  scruple  j 
being  a  very  cooling  and  resolvent, 
medicine,  which,  by  relaxing  the 
spasmodic 
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spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  vessels, 
ptomotes  not  only  the  secretion  of 
urine,  but  at  the  same  time  insen- 
sible perspiration,  in  febrile  disor- 
ders ;  while  it  allays  thirst,  and 
abates  heat ;  though  in  malignant 
cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  low, 
and  the  patient's  strength  exhaust- 
ed, it  produces  contrary  efFe6ts. 

When  combined  with  tiie  Peru- 
vian bark,  nitre  affords  an  useful 
correftive  to  that  drug  in  the  cure 
of  spreading  gangrenes  ;  as  it  pre- 
vents the  additional  heat  which  the 
bark  frequently  occasions  :  so  that 
tlie  efficacy  of  the  latter  is  increased 
by  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  for- 
mer. But  this  cooling  salt  should 
never  be  administered  in  cases 
where  the  violence  of  the  fever  de- 
pends on  bilious  or  putrid  impuri- 
ties in  the  abdomen ;  and  where 
the  patient  is  subject  to  hemorrh- 
ages or  fluxes  of  blood,  arising  fnrni 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids.  On 
the  contrary,  salt-petre  will  be  most 
beneficially  used  in  acute  rheuma- 
tisms, inflammatory  fevers,  and 
even  in  those  hemorrhages  aris- 
ing from  congestions  of  the  blood 
in  general,  or  from  a  plethoric 
state. 

With  respeft  to  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  nitre,  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, we  refer  to  the  articles 
Beef]  Butter  (vol.  i;  p.  405)  j 
PiCKUNG;   and  PoKK. 

Nits  (in  Horses).  See  Staves - 

ACRE. 

NoKsucH.  See  Trefoil  Medick. 

NOSE,  in  anatomy,  the  exter- 
nal organ  of  smelling,  or  that  part 
which  projedts  from  the  middle  of 
the  human  face. 

The  nose  is  subjeA  to  various 
iffeiStions,  such  as  ulcers,  luxati- 
ons, fra6lures,  &c.  the  treatment 
of  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  : 
and,  as  we  have  already  discussed 
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the  subjed  of  hemorrhages,  under 
the  article  Bleeding,  we  reter 
the  reader  to  p.  283  of  our  first  vo- 
lume. 

If  the  Hose  of  an  infant  be  cfc- 
stru6ted  with  any  gross  matter,  so 
as  to  impede  respiration,  or  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sucking  or  swallow- 
ing, it  will  be  advisable, every  even- 
ing to  anoint  the  part  witli  a  little 
sweet-oil,  or  fresh  butter.  By  this 
simple  application,  the  gross  par- 
ticles will  in  most  instances  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  faculty  of  breath- 
ing speedily  restored. —  Should, 
however,  the  obstraAions  continue 
after  the  repeated  use  of  this  re- 
medy, it  will  be  necessary  first  ta 
administer  one  or  two  gentle  laxa- 
tives ;  such  as  a  tea-spoonful  of 
castor-oil,  or  a  grain  of  rhubarb  ; 
after  which  the  nose  is  to  be  fre- 
quently bathed  with  a  lintn  rag, 
dipped  in  a  filtred  solution  of  two 
or  tiiree  grains  of  white  vitriol,  in 
one  ounce  of  marjorain-water. 

NOSTRILS,  are  two  apertures 
or  cavities  of  the  nose,  through 
which  the  air  passes,  and  which 
serve  to  convey  odours,  and  to  car- 
ry off  the  pituitous  matter  separat- 
ed in  the  sinus  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  These  apertures  are  di- 
\ided  from  each  other  by  a  cartil- 
age :  they  are  lined  with  a  very 
sensible  membrane,  and  answer 
the  conjoint  purposes  of  smelling, 
respiration,  and  speech. 

The  nostrils  are,  in  some  indivi- 
duals, prctcrnaturally  closed,  either 
in  consequence  of  various  kinds  of 
soifes  ^  or  from  injudicious  treat- 
ment during  the  small-pox  ;  though 
this  defeat  lias  sometimes  been  ob- 
served in  nrw-born  children.— 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  ori- 
ginate, relief  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  chirurgical  operation  :  and,  on 
discovering  the  nostril,  by  enlarg-  " 
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Ing  the  incision  with  a  farro'.ved 
probe.  The  apertures  must  next 
be  dre^cd,  and  kept  of  a  prop  r 
size,  by  introducing  dossils  of  lint, 
"Which  .ought  to  be  frequently 
ibnnged. 

As  the  delicate  membrane  which 
Itnes  the  nostrils,  is  the  common 
hitegument  of  the  mouth,  and 
other  interior  vessels,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived,  that  its  exposure 
fo  s\idden  changes  of  temperature, 
must  be  produftire  of  injurious 
consequences.  Hence  tlie  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  cold,  when 
hastily  leaving,  the  fire-side  for  en- 
countering tlyj  frosty  air  of  winter, 
or  returning  from  tlie  latter  to  a 
heated  roc)n>.  Although  the  fre- 
quent colds  jn,-'.  catarrhs  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  trivial,  and  too 
often  uegle6ted,  yet  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  h)'  far  tl>e  greater 
nuniber  of  coiisumptive  and  asth- 
matic sufferers  date  the  period  of 
their  declinii>g  Fiealtli  from  such 
inattention'.  \Ye  therefore  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  yet  suscep- 
tible of  advice,  preriously  to  ex- 
jfosing  themselves  to  a  damp,  eold, 
©r  sharp  air,  to  speml  a  few  minutes 
in  a  cool,  temperate  room,  or  to 
«pply  a  Irandkerchief  to  the  mouth, 
■when  suddenly  coming  in  contact 
with  the  external  air,  ti.l  tlicy  be- 
come gradually  accustomed  to  its 
stimulus.  Thus,  we  doubt  not, 
many  complaints  of  serious  conse- 
tfuences,  mi!£,ht  be  easily  pre- 
vented. 

NOSTRUM,  denotes  any  me- 
dicine the  composition  of  which  vs 
supposed  to  be  secret,  and  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  one/ or  a 
few  individuals. 

The  nntural  desire  of  health  and 
longevity,  has  in  all  ages  afforded  a 
pretext  to  designing  men,  to  invent 
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medicines,  wl^i  the  absurd  view  of 
curing  eren/ disorder.  It  is  true, 
that  the  confidence  in  panaceas,  or 
universal  remeiUes,  is  gradually  de- 
clining, among  the  highc^r  asweli  as 
the  lower  classes  of  society ;  but 
innumerable  elixirs,  drops,  pills, 
&c.  for  particular  complaints,  are 
daily  imposed  upon  the  public, by 
pretenders,  whos'e  chemical  anti 
medical  knowledge  is  so  confined, 
that  tl>ey  are  gen^rall/  obh^ed  to 
l)orrow  the  recipes  for  such'  prepa- 
rations from  printed-  books.  To 
ag-.;ravate  the  evil,  tlieir  pernicious 
compounds  for  tlx;  most  part  con- 
tain opium,  hemlock,  or  oihei 
narcotic  drugs,  whic^i  are  rendered 
still  more  deleterious  by  the  addi- 
tion of  stimulating  gum's  and'  a/o- 
matic  substances. 

The  duration  and  extent  of  such 
base  practices,  it  rs  difiicult  to  de- 
termine ;  though  we  Cijnceive  that, 
so  long  as  the  thoughtless  and  dis- 
sipated indult^e  in'  sen^iual  pleasure 
of  every  description,  the  audacity 
of  pretenders  to  tht  healing,  art 
will  continue  to  increase.  Expe- 
rience has  too  often  evinced,  how 
lit! le  efficacy  medicines  possess  iiia' 
Variety  of  cases,  widiout  a  stijct 
adherence  to  a: proper  rcg'imeji ;  an^ 
much  less  may  be  exrj^etied  frongj*^ 
any  nostrum,  however  stronglj^j;^ 
recommended  by  the  dignitaries  (^ 
church  and  state.  Nay,  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  medical- 
science  can-  neither  be  supported, 
nor  depreciated,  by  the  illusion  pf 
great  names.— If  a  due  regard  were 
moi'e  generally  had  to  the  laws  of 
teniperance  and  sobriety ,j  if  the 
cool  dictates  of  reason  were  i)?oje 
frequently  consulted,,  there  would 
be  fewer  diseases,  and  those  who' 
eiirich  theraseU'es  at  tli,e  exp.en.GS 
of  a  credulous  public,  wt)uld  spe^^ 
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^uy  be  compelled  to  pursue  occu- 
J)ations  less  fraudulent,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  community. 

NOVEL,  a  fictitious  history, 
Written  with  a  view  to  exhibit  th« 
emotions  of  the  human  heart  5  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  private 
life ;  the  effe6\s  of  indulging  tlie 
passions,  and  especially  tliat  ot' 
Love. 

The  origin  of  modern  novel- 
writing,  together  with  the  requi- 
•sites  essential  to  an  interesting 
work,  we  leave  to  the  discussion 
of  the  critic.  There  are,  indeed,  too 
many  publications  of  this  nature ; 
Ibut  thegenerality  of  such  perform- 
atices,  instead  of  inspiring  the 
young  mitid  with  a  love  uf  virtue, 
and  a  detestation  of  vice,  are  only 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  insi- 
dious and  sensual  ideas  :  hence  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  caution  parents, 
with  respeft  to  the  purity  of  such 
composUions  as  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  ungtiarded  children. 
"'  As  the  design  of  novels  or  ro- 
mances is  to  interesf  the  humanT 
heart,  they  arc  too  apt  to  lead  it 
astray,  unless  written'-in  a  chaste 
and  corred  style.  Numberless  arc 
the  viftimS  of  delusion,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  whose- wretched 
'state  commenced  with  the  iiidiscrl- 
minate  perusal  of  sedudive  novels. 
K"or  is  this  evil  confined  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  society,  in.  cities, 
or  to  boarding-schools.  The  farm- 
house, and  the  cot'tage,.  in  many 
jdrts'  of  England,  furnish  sub- 
scribers to  circulating  libraries,  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
this  town  or  village,  where  tiiemost 
absurd,  and  frequently  immoral 
narratives  (provided  they  be  hand- 
somely ]printed),  are  eagerly  read, 
snd  dignified  with  the  title  of  a 
f  Novel.'" 

By  these  brief  stridures,  we  by; 
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ho  means  intend  to  proscribe  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  parti- 
cularly au)ong  the  lower  classes. 
— There  undoubtedly  are  novels 
(though  few  in  number),  which 
deserve  to  be  perused  by  inexpe- 
rienced youth,  and  which  refled 
credit  on  their  authoi-s.  Such  "  fa- 
miliar histories,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  "  may  per- 
haps be  made  of  greater  use  than 
the  solemnities  of  professed  mora- 
lity, and  convey  tlie  knowledge  of 
vice  and  virtue  with  more  efficacy 
than  axioms  and  definitions.  But,- 
if  the  power  of  example  be  so  great 
as  to  take  possession  of  the  memory 
by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce 
etTeds  almost  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  will,  care  ought  to 
be  taken,  that,  when  the  c/ioice  is 
unrestrained,  the  best  examples 
only  should  be  exhibited  ;  and  that 
■W'hat  is  likely  to  operate  so  strong- 
ly, should  not  "be  mischievous  or 
uncertain  in  its  effeds." 

NOURISHMENT,  in  animal 
economy,  denotes  the  reparation 
■  of  tlie  continual  waste  which  bo- 
dies undergo  in  consequence  of  ex- 
•ercisCj  the  efteds  of  air,  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep,  &c. 

Nutriment  is  afforded  by  p/oper 
fo6d  containing  alimentary  juices; 
and  which,  after  due  mastication, 
fs  digested  in  tlie  stomach,  con- 
verted into  chyle,  incorporated  with 
the  blood,  -and  thus  distributed 
throughout  the  body  for  its  sup- 
port. In  young  persons,  the  nutri- 
tious juices  not  only  contribute  to 
restore  the  continual  waste,  but 
also  to  increase  their  size,  which  is 
denominated  grotvtb.  In  adults, 
likewise,  the  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin,  though  continually  peeling 
off,  is  always  renewed ;  and,  if 
any  muscular  parts  be  separated 
from  the  body,  they  are  speedily 
supplied 
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supplied  with  new  substance :  in 
a  similar  manner,  wounds  heal 
spontaneously ;  and  such  persons 
as  are  em:tci  ited  or  exhausted, 
again  grow  plurrrp,  and  even  be- 
come lusty.— iSee  Dige.stion  and 
Food. 

NURSE,  a  woman  v/Iio  pro- 
fesses, to  rear  young  children,  or  to 
attend  sick  persons. 

The  duties  incumbent  on  nurses, 
whether  intended  for  tlie  manage- 
ment of  infants,  cfr  of  patients,  are 
equally  important.  Hence  the  ut- 
most precaution  is  requisite  to  se- 
leS.  Such  as  are  cleanly,  in  good 
heaiyi,  and  uncontaminated  by  any 
latent  diSftase,  especially  if  they  be 
destined  td  suckle  children  :  for.  it 
is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  *he 
hopes  of  many  families  have  sunk 
into  an  early  grilve,  after  they  had 
intrusted  their  ofTspririg  to  nurses, 
who  were  tainted  with  the  scurvy, 
or  other  fatal  disorder.  Such  vigi- 
lance, therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
relaxed,  even  though  proper  per- 
sons have  been  procured  j  because 
there  are  many,  who,  frotn  selfish 
•md  superstitious  motives,  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  ihe  most  hurtful 
me.ius  of  lulling  the  child  to  sleep : 
thus,  the  innocent  b^be  is  ear])' 
inured  to  the  ta.ste  of  spirits,  which 
it  retains  even  at  a  maturer  age, 
and  insensibly  becomes  the  most 
detestable  of  charatlers,  a  druvk- 
ard.  To  prevent  these  and  similar 
abuses,  we  would  seriously  advise 
all  parents  to  visit  their  children', 
not  merely  on  Sundays,  but  as 
often  as  their  time  will  permit  on 
other  days  of  ihc  week ;  as  these 
unexpeded  calls  will  enable  theni 
easily  to  ascertain,  either  the  pro- 
priety, or  mal-pra6tices*,  in  the 
conducA  of  those  persons  to  whom 
they  may  have  committed  the  care 
of  their  children. 


tVith  respe'ii  (o  sick-nurses,  we 
cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  they 
ought  to  be  cleanhf,  and  ivarmly 
clad.  If  they  are  obliged  to  attend 
their  patierits  during  the  night,  it 
would  be  advisable  (especially  in 
dangerous  cases,  and  where  the 
expences  can  be  afforded)  always 
to  employ  two  nurses,  so  that  the 
one  may  relieve  the  other;  and  the 
afflicted  may  receive  that  prompt 
attentiori,  which  many  of  those 
merceriafy  hirelings  unwillingly 
bestow.  Indolence  and  slight, 
however,  are  not  the  only  evils,  to 
which  the  unresisting  patient  is  of- 
ten doomed  to  submit.  During 
thedestrudive  plague,  which  depo- 
pulated this  metropolis  in  tlie  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  merciless  mis- 
creants who  had  the  charge  of  the 
infefted,  not  only  plundered  them 
while  expiring,  but  even  termi- 
nartcd  their  existence  by  violence, 
an4  had  the  audacity  to  attribute 
their  decease  to  the  maligaance  of 
the  distemper ! 

The  mind  shudders  witli  horr* 
at  the  reco!le£tion  of  such  atrociouis' 
crimes,  and  is  tempted  to  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  that  sucli 
outcasts  of  society  no  longer  exist. 
But,  alas  !  instances  have  fepeatr 
edly  and  lately  occurred,  in  whicfr 
the  cap  has  been  removed,  and  a 
better  one  substituted ;  nay,  tlie 
rings  were  torn  cut  of  the  patient's 
earo,  while  in  fhe  agonies  of  death'. 
The  finest  linen  has  been  found  ou 
the  bed.,  damp  and  un-aired,  bein^ 
the  nurse's  perquisite,  when  her 
hapless  vitlim  is  no  more ;  and' 
other  cruelties  have  been  commit- 
ted, the  enumeration  of  which 
Would  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
most  phlegmatic  reader. 

Although  it  is  ])ainful  to  record 
atrocities  which    degrade   human 
nature,  yet  they  caunot  be  toa  ge- 
nerally 


ijf?rally  known,  that  all  persons 
may  be  rendered  vigilant  in  the  se-> 
le(Stion  of  those  who  are  appointed 
to  attend  the  sick.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  intention  to  itisinuate, 
that  all  nurses  are  thus  depraved. 
There  may,  doubtless,  be  found 
persons  whose  humanity  and  at- 
tention to  the  diseased,  render  them 
worthy  of  the  greatest  commenda- 
tion J,  but  the  safely  and  welfare  of 
society  seems  to  require,  tliat  proper 
measures  be  taken,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  enormities  for 
the  future :  and  we  trust,  that 
qonaidcrable  benefit  would  result 
from  an  institution,  the  obje6t  of 
which  should  be  the  appointment 
of  proper  nurses  ;  so  that  none  be 
permitted  to  perform  that  import- 
ant office,  unless  provided  with  a 
certificate,  signed  by  three  or  more 
medical  pra6titiouers. 

NURSERY,  in  horticulture,  a 
piece  of  land  selected  for  raising  of 
propagating  plants  and  trees,  with 
a  view  to  supply  both  gardens  and 
plantations. 

As  .we  state,  under  distinft  heads,- 
tlie  mode  of  cultivation  to  be 
adopted  in  the  rearing  of  plants^ 
both  Mhen  in  the  nursery,  and 
also  after  their  removal  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  iniended  to  remain, 
we  shall  at  present  commuuicale  -4 
few  general  hints  and  dire6tions. 

I.  A  nursery  ought  to  be  situat- 
ed contiguously  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
^nspe^ted  in  every  season  :  it  should 
likewise  be  in  the  Vicinity  of  a 
brogk,  or  rivulet,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  during  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer.. 

II.  If  it  be  intended  for  timber- 
trees.  Miller  advises  the  nursery 
io  be  formed  on  the  ground  which 
i«  designed  for  the  luturc  plaata- 
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tion,  so  that  a  sUfE'cient '  number 
may  be  sulfer^  to  stand,  when 
the  others  have  been  removed. 

III.  The  ground  appropriated  to 
Jlowers,  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the 

south,  but  at  the  same  time  shel- 
tered from  strong  winds,  either  by 
I  means  of  trees,  or  of  buildings. 
— ^The  soil  should  be  light  and 
dry,  especially  for  bulbous-rooted  • 
plants. 

IV,  With  resped  io  fruit-trees  : 
1,  The  soil  ought  to  be  fresh,  ra- 
ther dry  than  moist,  and  not  richer 
than  that  into  which  they  are  final- 
ly to  be  transplanted.  2.  It  should 
be  carefully  inclosed,  to  exclude 
hares,  rabbits,  and  all  other  ani- 
mals that  infest  young  planta- 
tions J  after  which  the  ground 
must  be  diligently  cleared  from  all 
weeds,,  and /renc/tecJ  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet,  in  the  month  of 
August,  so  that  the  nursery  may 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  stocks,  in  Oftober.  3 .  Oa 
the  approach  of  the  planting  sea- 
son, the  trenches  must  be  filled  up, 
the  soil  be  laid  as  level  as  possible, 
and  divided  into  equal  quaiters, 
which  ought  likewise  to  be  sub- 
divided into  beds,  wherein  may  be 
sown  the  seeds  or  stones  of  the 
fruit  intended  to  be  reared. — Last- 
ly, when  a  sufficient  number  of 
stocks  is  obtained,  they  must  be 
removed  into',  such  soils,  and  ex- 
posed to  such  situations,  as  the 
nature  of  each  fruit  may  require. 

NURSERY,  in  domestic  life^ 
denotes  an  apartment  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  rearing  and  accom-* 
modation  of  children. 

I'he  room  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  lofty,  perfectly 
dry^  and  in  the  attic  story  of  the 
house,  or  at  least  above  the  ground- 
floor.  Another  requisite  to  nur- 
series Is,  tliat  they  be  spacious  and 
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airy,  so  that  tlieir  young"  uiliaLl- 
tatits  may  have  sufficient  room  to 
exercise  themselves,  when  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  prevents 
them  from  partaking  of  llie  bene- 
fit of  the  open  air.  Too  many 
windows,  Iwwever^  afford  too 
strong  a  liglit  for  infantine  eyes, 
and  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  are,  to 
their  weak  organs,  not  less  hurtful 
than  close  walls,  and  dark  apart- 
ments. 

Cleanliness  ought  particularly  to 
be  attended  toj    and   every  care 
should    be    taken  to    render   the 
air  (#■  nurseries  perfe6tly  dry  and 
pure.     Whatever  tends  to  corrupt 
the  atmosphere,  must  therefore  be 
studiously  avoided.     No  damp  li- 
nen, or  swaddling  clothes,  should 
be  waslied,  or  suspended  for  drying 
in  suck  apartments ;    nor  should 
any   provisions,  especially   animal 
food,    be  cooked   there ;     for  all 
these  processes  vitiate  the  atmos- 
phere,   and    produce    exhalatron» 
which  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
eyes  of  infants  j  frequently  occa- 
sioning chronic   inflammations   in 
those  organs.     The  nursery  ought, 
likewise,    to  be    carefully   swept 
every    day,     while    the    children 
should  be  removed  at  least  Into  an- 
other room,  if  the   weather  pre- 
vent them  from  makiug  excursion3 
j^road. 

Lastly,  in  case  tlie  air  of  the 
nurserj'  has  become  corrupted  by 
accident,  the  windows  should  be 
frequently  opened,  to  promote  its 
purilication,  by  the  influence  of  the 
fresh  atmosphere,  which  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  tumigations  with  frank- 
incense, or  similar  aromatics  ;  for, 
tiiough  such  perfumes  dissipate  the 
oifensive  smell  for  the  moment, 
they  introduce  a  stupetying  vapour 
that  is  extremely  hurtful,  especially 
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if  the  children  be  descended  frofii 
weakly  parents, 

NUTMEG-TREE,  or  Myris" 
tka  moschata,  L.  an  exotic  plant 
growing  in  India ;  resembling  in 
size  and  growth  the  common  cher- 
ry-tree J  and  bearing  fruit  through- 
ont  the  year. 

Nutmegs  have  long  been  etnploy- 
ed  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  On  distilling  them,  one 
pound  of  this  fruit  aftbrds,  accord- 
ing to  Gleditsch,  only  four  or 
five  draiTW  of  essential  oil,  which 
possesses  the  flavour  of  the  spice 
itself.  An  inspissated  deco£tioa 
]>roduces  an  extract  of  an  unctuous, 
slightly  bitterish  taste,  which  is 
somewhat  astringent,  Re6tified 
spirit  extratts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infusion.  When  heat- 
ed, this  spice  likewise  yields  by 
expression  a  large  portion  of  a  lim-  . 
pid  yellow  oil,  namely,  four  or: 
five  ounces  from  every  pound  j. 
and  which,  on  cooling,  concretes 
into  a  soapy  consistence. 

In  the  Island  of  Banda,  the  whol<| 
fruit  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  preserv- 
ed, by  boiling  it  first  in  water,  and 
afterwards  in  syrup  3  or  by  pick- 
ling it  in  brine,  vinegar,  &c.  in  a 
manner  similar  to  walnuts. 

With  respe6t  to  their  effefts  on 
the  human  body,  nutmegs  are 
strongly  aromatic,  stomachic,  and 
astringent :  hence  this  drug  has 
often  been  used  for  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries,  in  doses  from  10  to 
20  grains  in  powder,  or  in  larger 
quantities,  when  infused  in  Port- 
wine.  In  violent  head-achs,  aris- 
ing from  a  debilitated  stomach, 
stnall  doses  of  .this  medicine  have 
frecjuently  been  found  of  real  ser- 
vice ;  but,  if  injudiciously  em- 
ployed, it  is  apt  to  afteft  the  head, 
not  unlike  opium  and  other  power- 
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ful  narcotics. -^The officinal  prepa- 
rations of  nutmeg  are,  a  spirit,  and 
an  essential  oil :  the  nutmeg  in 
Substance  is  also  roasted,  to  ren- 
der it  more  astringent.— See  Mace, 

Nutrition.  See  Nourish- 
ment ;  and  Food  of  Plants,  vol.ii. 
p.  320. 

NUX  VOMICA,  a  flat,  cdm- 
pressed,  round  fruit,  about  an  inch 
ill  diameter,  cf  a  greyish-brown 
colour,  of  a  horny  consistence  j 
dhd  the  surface  of  which  is  some- 
v/hat  wrinkled.  It  h  the  produce 
of  a  tree  growing  in  the  East  In- 
dies; possesses  a  bitter  taste  j  and 
has  been  foulid  a  certain  poison 
for  dogs,  cats,  fish,  &c.  Never- 
theless, this  highly  deleterious  fruit 
has  lately  been  employed  on  the 


Continent,  as  a  medicine  of  great 
etiicacy,  in  spasmodic  afFedlions  ctf 
the  bowels,  especially  in  the  con- 
tagious dysentery,  as  well  as  ifi 
obstinate  quartan  agues,  &c.  But, 
as  its  administration  can  be  direft- 
ed  only  by  professional  rrien,  we 
forbear  to  mention  the  proper 
doses,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  London  brewers  have  fre- 
quently been  suspefted  of  adul- 
terating their  ale  and  porter  with 
thi?  narcotic  drug,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  intoxicating:  though- 
such  charge  has,  to  our  knowledge, 
never  been  proved  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Nymph  (in  Botany)  See  Chry- 
salis. 
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OAK,  or  iQuerais,  !>.  a  genns 
of  plants,  consisting  of  2Q  species, 
two  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Withering,  are  indigenous.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Rohur,  or 
Common  Oak,  found  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  where  it  flowers 
in  the  month  of  April, 

The  oak  thrives  better  in  hilly 
than  in  boggy  ground,  but  flou- 
Hshes  most  luxuriantly  oil  rich 
black  soils,  or  in  Strong  moist 
loams  J  and,  while  it  is  young,  in 
large  plantations.  It  is  propagated 
generally  by  sowing  acorns  in  the 
proportion  of  from  four  to  six 
bushels  per  acre,  together  with 
8ome  white- thorn  berries,  and  seeds 
of  furze  or  whins  ;  both  to  shelter 
<he  young  plants  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  winds,  and  also  to  pro- 
tptl  them  from  being  devoared  by 
hares,  rabbits.  Sec.     As  they  ad- 


vance in  size,  the  stronger  sapllns 
should  be  sele6ted  to  stand,  while 
the  more  weakly  are  occasionally 
cut  down  ;  because  the  roots  of  the 
oak  strike  deeply  into  the  gronnd> 
and  the  tree  will  not  always  grow 
with  equal  energy,  if  it  be  removed 
from  its  primitive  soil.  Neverthe- 
less, very  young  oaks  maybe  trans- 
planted two,  and  even  three  timef?^ 
provided  the  tap  or  principal  root 
be  cut  ofFat  every  removal ;  thougli 
such  trees  will  be  neither  so  full  <ti 
heart,  compdft,  and  strong,  nor  ;io 
lasting  as  those  which  are  sulJcred 
to  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  seed 
was  originally  deposited. 

This  tree  is  remarkable  for  the 
slowness  of  its  growth,  its  great 
bulk,  and  longevity.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  trunk  attains,  in 
general,  only  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  course  of  eighty 
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years.  But,  after,  arriving  :«!:-«' 
certain  age,  its  Inlk  rapidly  iii- 
creases  :  thus,  the  tiuuk  of  an  oak, 
belonging  to  Lord  Powis,  and 
growing  in  Bromfield  wood,  near 
Ludlow,  in  Siiropsbire,  measured, 
in  1764,  si.Ttif-eight  feet  in  girth, 
and  twenty- three  feet  in  length ; 
containing  in  the  vhole  1455  feet 
of  timber,  round  measure,  or  t^en- 
ty-nine  loads  and  five  feet,  each 
load  consisting  of  50  feet.  And 
Dr.DARwiN'  mentions  tl:e  Smlcar 
Oak,  a  very  large  tree  growing  in 
Needwood  forest,  which  measures 
thirteen  y;irda  in  circumference  at 
its  base,  eleven  yards  round,  at  the 
liejght  of  four  feet  from  the  eartli, 
and  which  is  believed  to  be  six 
hundred  years  old. 

The  oak  is  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable and  majestic  trees  :  its  leaves 
are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep ; — deer  and  swine  fatten 
on  the  acorns.  Its  bark,  when 
stripped  off,  is  usefully  employed 
for  tanning  leather,- and  afterwards 
for  hot-beds  and  fuel.  It  should 
»ipt,  liowevcr,  exceed  the  age  of 
40  or  50  year's,  as  after  that  time 
it  becomes  corky,  and  does  not 
ans\ver,the  purpose  of  the  tanner. 

Oak'tinibcr  is  well  adapted  to 
aJmofU.  every  purpose  of  rural  and 
domestic  economy,  particularly  for 
staves,  iaths,  and  spokes  of  wheels. 
Being  hard,  tough^  tolerably  flexi- 
ble, and  not  very  liable  to  splinter, 
it  is  gereraliy  preferred  to  all  other 
timber  for  building  ships  of  war  ; 
especially  if  the  tree  be  suffered  to 
stand  for  three  or  four  years  after 
it  has  been  larked  ;  because  it  thus 
becomes  perfe6tly  dry,  and  tiie 
iaspissated  sap  renders  it  much 
stronger  than  the  heart  of  any 
other  oak-tree,  which  has  not  been 
stripped  j  so  tliat  the.  timber  ac- 
quires greater  strength,  weight, 
hardxiess^  and  durability. 
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-  As  tlifs  tiee  is  of  such  emincnfv 
utility  in  naval  architefture,  and 
cannot  be  /cwMvit boat  great  dif- 
liculty,  Mr.  Hand  all,  of  iMaid-" 
stone,  in  Kent,  proposed,  in  1/95, 
to  the  Society  for  the  En  courage - 
meiit  of  Arts,  &:c.  a  method  of 
training  oaks  to  compass-shapes, 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 
His  plan  consists  m  reversing  the 
pra(5tice  usually  followed,  in  order 
to  obtain  strait-stemmed  trees  ;  by 
taking  off,  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  June,  all  the 
lateral  shoots  closely  to  the  stem, 
commencing  when  tlie  tree  is 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  conti- 
nuing tlie  operation  every  year,  till 
it  has  attained  the  height  of  20. 
feet.  In  consequence  of  this  ma- 
nagement, the  oak  grows  some- 
what crooked,  and  tlie  curvature 
will  increase  as  tlie  tiee  advances 
in  years. 

ihis  part  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall considers  to  be  particularly 
applicable  to  parks,  hedge-rows,  or 
open  plantations.  The  other  part 
of  his  suggestion  relates  to  forests,' 
in  which  the  underwood  is  regu- 
larly cut  every  fiftecntli  or  twen- 
tietli  year,  and  where  many  clean, 
and  thriving  young  oaks  arc  often 
discovered.  If  two  of  the.se  grow 
sy  near  as  to  reach  each  other  by 
infiexion,  he  proposes  to  bend 
down  their  heads,  by  means  of  a 
hooked  stick,  and  to  join  thetn 
together,  by  interweaving  their  re- 
speftive  branches  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  trees  will  assume  a 
dire6tion  that  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  future  labour  of  the  ship- 
builder. The  proper  time  for  per- 
forming these  operations  is  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  years, 
if  the  oaks  grow  freely  j  and  the 
most  convenient  season  for  inter- 
weaving the  branches,  is  in  the 
spring,  before  the  leaf  appears.— ^ 
Although 
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•Althougli  w-e  cannot   enter   into  ■     With  .respeft  to  the  niedjClnal 

farther  details,  relative  to  thi&mc-  properties- of  tl^,e  oak,  its  hark  i?i.  a 

thod' of  promoting  the  growtl'i  of  povverfi-fl  astringent,  wLencciitha? 

compass-timber,  yet  ve  trbst.  the  »ften  been  used  with  adi'autagpin 


plan  is  sufficiently  ob\'tous  and 
pra6ticable,  to  be  generally  adopt' 
ed  :  the  curious  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
-Transaftions  of  the  patriotic  So- 
ciety above  mentioned. 

The  saw-dust,  and  even  the 
leaves,  though  inferior  to  the  bark, 
have  been  found  useful  in  tanning. 
It  appears,  from  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sw'ATNE,  of  Puckle-church,  near 
Bristol,  and  recorded  in  the  lOih 
vol.  of  the  Transactions  of' the  So- 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  ^c.  that  half  a .  peck  of 
oak-leaves  contains  nearly  as  much 
.astringent  matter  as  one  pound  of 
bark. — Farther,  the  leaves  make 
excellent  hot- beds,  and  the  saw- 
dust is  the  principal  indigenous  ve- 
getable used  in  this  country,  for 
tinging  fustians  of  various  brown 
colours.  - 

■,.i'-:!IIhe  GALLS,  or  excrescences, 
flroduced  on  the  leaves,  are  em- 
ployed for    dyeing,    and    various 

.  other  purposes,  already  stated  in 
p.  355,   of  our  2d  volume .-rr-The 

^ balls,  or  apples,  growing  on  tliis 
tree,  are  sometimes  substituted. for 
the  galls,  in  dyeing  black  colours, 
with  the  addition  of  copperas  j  but 
these  shades,  though  more  beaiiti- 
ful,  are  by  no  means, of  equal  du- 
rability to  those  obtaihed  from  the 

.former. — Lastly,  thejuice^  express- 
ed from  oak-apples,  when  mixed 

■.  with  vitriol  and  gum  arabic,  will 
taakeim  excellent  biac^iuk. 


hseinorrlangLs,.  aivine  fluxes,  xamj 
Xjtiier  immoderate  secretions. '.: :::-'. 
r  Beside  the.  common  oak,  so  ge- 
nerally known  and  cuVtivated,  there 
is  an  exotic  sp'icies,  which  ha?  bte- 
Jy  been  reoc)!nmendeditapLrWio>atr 
.tention  by  Mr.  Charles  White,' 
in  the  5th  vol.  vif  the  i]7</^«|ri'-^ 
the  Literari/  und  Ph'dosnfjkifai. Sor 
ciety  of  Ma?ioh  ester.  .  Tliis  species 
is  tiienc  called  the  lr07i,  Wains  cot, 
or  Tvrhey  Oa.^, -and  is  stated  to  be 
a  non-descnpt, variety  of  the  Qutrr- 
cus  Cerris,  or  smaller  prickiy-cap- 
ped  Spanish  Oak,  or  that  which 
Mr.  AiTON  (in  his  HorfiisKew 
ensisj,  terms  th&  frondosa.-^TiM 
Iron  Oak  grows  to  a  consideiiable 
height,  producing  a  bulky  trunk, 
and  widely  spreading  head,  with 
large  oblong-oval,  deeply- serjiited 
leaves,  and  acorns  of  an-unusuai 
size,  in  capacious  prickly  cups  : — 
from  the.se  circumstances,  we  be- 
lieve it  rather  to.  be  tlie  species 
denominated  ^gilops, .  or, ;  Xj^rge 
Prickly-cupped SpanishOak.j  wbich 
grows  not  only  ia  Spain,,  but  also 
iu  Turkey  (whence  the  Iron  ,kiud 
was  originally  brought  toEngtand), 
and  corresponds  in  every  other  re- 
spcdt  tottlie  Iron- or  Wainscot  Oak. 
,  This  valuable  .species, is  propa- 
gated, ia  a  similar  manner  with  the 
common  BritisJi  Oak,  which  it  fuUy 
equals., in  hardness,,  and,  \vqight, 
while  it  excels  in  growth  or  sizcias 
will  appear  from  the  f(4U.owiag 
comparative  statement :       -.-ijl 
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.Height.        Girthm<t' 

■  '  .■    ■    J-ett.'Jn.       Fttt.  An 


An  Iron  Oak,  20,y,ears  old>  measured 
Another  of  the  same  age 
Au  English  Oak,  20  yews  old    .  ,  -  ,. 
^cthtr  46  years  oSf  age         -      ".  " 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  Mr, 
White's  Memoir  j  we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  observe  that  the  species 
now  recommended,  will  thrive 
much  faster  than  the  common  Oak 
in  a  similar  situation ;  and  that,  as 
it  carries  up  tlie  thickness  of  its 
huts  much  higher,  they  contain 
Jive  or  six  times  the  quantity  of 
wood,  found  in  the  English  species. 
—The  Wainscot  Oak  has  hitherto 
been  employed  only  in  making 
posts,  pales,  &c.;  but  it  appears 
from  Mr.  W.'s  observations,  that 
it  promises  to  be  equally  useful 
as  the  British  trees,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  ship-building  or  of  car- 
J)cntr)'. 

OAT,  or  Avena,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprising  33  species,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal :  and  the  six  first  mentioned 
are  natives  of  Britain;  namely, 

I.  The  ni^da,  Naked  Oat, 
PiLCOBN,  or  Pills,  growing  wild 
in  some  parts  of  StaiFordshire,  and 
flowering  in  ^he  month  of  July. — 
This  species  is  cultivated  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall ;  where,  in  the 
time  of  Ray,  it  was  sold  at  the 
price  of  wheat.  It  is  reputed  to 
be  nearly  as  good  as  the  common 
oat  J  for  it  yields  excellent  meal  3 
is  equally  useful  in  feeding  cattle  ; 
and  thrives  on  the  poorest  lands, 

Ji.  The  elatior  (Holciis  aven- 
aceus  ot  Dr.  Suith),  Tall  Oat- 
0RAS8,  or  Oat,  thrives  on  wet, 
damp  soils ;  in  meadpws,  pas- 
tures, apd  hollow  ways  ;  it  flow- 
ers in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. — This  grass  vegetates  with 
uncommon  luxuriance ;  and,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  it  makes  tolera- 
bly good  hay.  It  is  eafep  \>y  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  but  is  frequently 
yery  troublesome  in  arable  lands  j 
^  Its  roots  spread  in  a  maiin^r  s^- 
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milar  f 0  couch-gi'ass,  and  are  vcfy 
difficult  to  be  eradicated. 

III.  The /a^Kc,  Bearded  WiLB 
Oats,  Ho  VEK,  or  Haver,  isfoun<i 
in  corn-fields,  whcie  it  flowers  iu 
the  month  of  July  or  August,— 
This  species  is  eaten  b^'  Ivokcs, 
sheep,  and  goats  :  it  is  a  perni- 
cious weed  hi  corn-fields,  particur 
larly  among  barley,  where  it  is 
sometimes  so  prevalent,  that  it  al- 
most entirely  choaks  the  growth  of 
the  latter.  It  may  be  extirpated 
by  repeated  fallowing,  or  by  laying 
the  land  down  to  grass. 

IV.  The  pubesccns,  Bough Oa^, 
DowijT  O.vt-grass,  or  Hairy 
Oat-grass,  which  grows  on.  dry 
meadows,  in  chalky  situations,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  1% 
is  refused  by  ever)'  species  of  cattlej 
and,  on  account  of  its  roughness, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  cultivated. 

V.  The^flavesce?ts,  Yellow  Oa-j, 
orOAT-GR  ass,  thrives  in  meadows, 
pastures,  and  on  hills,  in  a  calcare- 
ous soil,  and  flowers  in  tlie  months 
of  June  and  July. — llns  species, 
though  tolerably  sweet,  isinlcrior 
to  the  meadow  and  fescue-grasses. 
Dr.  Withering  observes,  that 
cattle  do  not  relish  it,  but  Mr, 
SwA^NE  states  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  this  genus,  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer. 

VI.  The  praleiisis.  Meadow 
Oat,  or  NAiiRow-LEAVED  Oat-: 
GRASS,  is  likewise  a  native  of  Bri-: 
tain,  growing  pn  heaths,  and  high 
calcareous  lands  ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July. — .This  sj^cies  is  a 
tolerably  gpod  pasture-grass,  an4 
particularly  calculated  for  poor 
stony  soils ;  as  it  prospers,  where  the 
meadow-grasses  will  not  vegetate. 

YII.  1'he   saliva,   or   Common 
Oat,  thrives  on  almo.st  any  f,oil; 
and,  being  extremel)'  produdive  ou, 
)an4  npwly  broken  up,  it  is  emi- 
nent^ 
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fjdntly  adapted  to  cold  rrio^intalns, 
or  marshy  ground.  It  is  divided 
into  three  varieties,  namely: 

1.  The  lyiiite  Oats,  which  are 
the  most  valuable,  aud  require  a 
goil somewhat  drier  than  thatfor  the 
other  species  :  this  variety  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Britain. 

3.  The  Black  Oats,  which  are 
principally  raised  in  the  northtM-n 
parts  ot  this  island  : — for  feeding 
cattle,  tliey  are  of  ecjual  quality  to 
the  white  oats;  though  not  aflurd- 
ing  so  sweet  a  meal  for  culinary 
purposes,  as  the  latter. 

3.  The  Brown,  or  Red  Oat,  pro- 
duces good  meal ;  ripens  some- 
what earlier  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding  varieties,  and  does  not 
shed  its  seed.  It  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  north-western  parts 
of  England,  for  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle. 

All  these  varieties  are  propagated 
by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  three  to  six  bushels  per  acre, 
broadcast ;  though  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  I'ilbs.  of  clover,  and 
one  bushel  of  ray-grass.  The  seed 
is  harrowed  in ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  this  kind  of  grain  does  not 
materially  ditfer from  that  of  barley, 
rye,  &c.  Oats  have,  in  the  south  of 
Britain,  been  botl;  dibbled  and  dril- 
led j  but,  as  this  new  practice  has 
been  attempted  only  by  a  few  far- 
Tners,  the  success  has  notbeencom- 
pletely  ascertained ;  though  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  either  method, 
if  judiciously  conduced,  is  prefer- 
able to  the  broadcast  system. 

The  last-mentioned  species  Is 
raised  on  account  of  its  farinaceous 
properties.  The  grain  is  given  to 
horses,  for  which  it  afllbrds  a  very 
ftrcn^hening  food)   and,   before 
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barley  came  into  general  cultiva- 
tion, it  was  converted  into  malt. 

Tiie  meal  is,  in  North  Britain, 
made  into  cakes,  biscuits,  &c. ;  or 
it  is  boiled  into  a  kind  of  pottage. 
Lastly,  its  soft  straw  is  usefully 
employed  in  feeding  cattle,  when 
mixed  with  potatoes ;  and  likewise 
for  packing  glass  and  earthen-ware. 

Beside  the  three  varieties  into 
which  the  common  oat  is  divided, 
there  are  two  others,  which  have 
originated  from  them,  namely  : 

1.  The  Pi'ebles-oat,  is  a  variety 
of  the  red-oat,  and  which  was  first 
cultivated  in  the  Scotch  county  of 
that  name.  It  is  peculiariy  calcu- 
lated for  mountainous  districts,  as 
it  not  only  ripens  early,  but  also 
withstands  the  severity  of  the  wind, 
and  is  not  easily  shaken.  Its  grains, 
though  smaller  than  those  of  any 
other  oat,  have  a  very  thin  hull, 
and  yield  an  unusual  proportion  of 
fine,  wholesome  meal. 

2.  The  Angus-oat,  which  has  in 
a  similar  manner  been  denominated 
from  the  county  of  Angus,  ii.  'cot- 
land  ;  and  is  a  variety  of  tlie  white- 
oat,  but  produces  a  bctter-hodied 
grain,  together  with  a  greater  quan^ 
tity  of  straw ;  and  is  thus  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  poor,  dry  soils.  It 
attains  to  maturity  somewhat  later 
in  the  season  than  its  original  com- 
mon white  Tcind, 

■YIII.  The  stipiformis,  or  Skegs, 
is  an  exotic  grain,  that  flourishes  on 
the  poorest  soils,  and  is  propagated 
by  sowing  it  in  the  proportion  ot 
two  Winchester  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crops  produced  by  this  species, 
generally  amount  to  doublfe  tlie 
quantity  of  other  oats ;  though  in 
weight  they  are  only  equal. — Skegs 
is  reputed  to  aft>:jrd  a  remarkable 
sweet  and  wholesome  food  for 
horses,  and  cows,  especially  when 
giveti  them  togelhei:  with  tlie 
X4  stMWj 
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straw ;  as  likewise  for  ewcsjlsefore 
they  drop  their  lambs,  whether  al- 
lowed in  the  straw,  or  chopped  ; 
which  latter  metliod,  l)owever,  is 
more  economical. 

IX.  The  Tartarian,  or  Reed- 
oat,  is  conjectured  to  be  a  species 
unnoticed  by  Linn^us.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  well  calculated  for  land 
that  has  been  exhausted  by  an  in- 
judicious rotation  of  crops,  and  will 
also  thrive  on  a  stiff  soil,  where  the 
common  white-oat  does  not  pros- 
per. Its  grain  is  much  inferior  to 
the  generality  of  oats  :  nor  does  it 
ripen  so  early,  or  afford  an  equal 
proportion  of  meal ;  but  its  straw 
is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  grain  is 
not  easily  scattered  by  the  wind. 

X.  The  FriesLand,  and  Poland- 
oats,  which  have  received  their 
names  from  those  respe6live  coun- 
tries, are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  coming  early  to  maturity. 
They,  however,  tlirive  only  on  the 
richest  soils  3  easily  shied  their  grain, 
when  ripe ;  and  afford  a  very  in- 
different meal,  though  they  some- 
times yield  an  astonishing  increase. 
The  quantity  usually  sown  is,  seven 
or  eight  bushels  of  the  Poland,  or 
six  of  the  Friesland-oats,  per  acre, 
in  the  month  of  March  or  April : — 
these  species  are  chiefly  consumed 
•in  feeding  horses. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  Poland 
.grain,  first  raised  in  Scotland,  and 
w^liich  is  called  Churclts-oat.  It 
is  greatly  esteemed  in  Northumber- 
land, as  being  the  best  of  tlie  ear- 
lier-sorts,  hitherto  known,  for  sow- 
ing on  loamy  lands  in  good  condi- 
tion,' This  variety  is  very  produc- 
;ti\e,  and  ripens  early :  it  is  known 
by  tlie  grains  being  re(narkably 
short,  round,  plump,  and  well  fiU- 
■pd  :  it  yields  an  excellent  meal, 
land  is  easily  converted  into  flour, 
^r.pat& are  ^ubje^llo  the  sjniU,  and 
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vari^ous  other  diseases',  and  al«o  fat 
the  depredations  of  numerous  in- 
serts, in  common  with  wheat,  bar- 
ley, &c.  (see  vol.  i.  p.  171,  .and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  65.  6Q)  ;  but  they  are 
most  materially  injured  by  a  kind 
of  grub,  which  peculiarly  attacks 
them.  This  pernicious  ihseft  comes 
into  existence,  if  the  autumn. has 
been  warm,  toward  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  progressively  increases 
in  size  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter ;  during  which  it  continues  sta- 
tionary, without  being  injured  by 
the  most  intense  cold.  Toward 
the  end  of  Febiuary,  the  grub  re- 
commences its  devastations,  and 
gradually  becomes  larger  till  early 
in  May,  when  it  is  mare  than  aa 
inch  long,  and  one-third  pf  an  inch 
in  circumference.  At  this  p)eriod, 
it  commit?  the  greatest  depreda* 
tions,  cutting,  in  a  very  short  time, 
through  the  strongest  stalks  of 
grain,      ■ 

In  the  summer,  the  oat-grub  unf 
dergoes  similar  transformations  with 
the  caterpillar.  While  in  its  rep- 
tile state,  this  pernicious  insert  is 
almost  invulnerable,  and  the  fly  is 
equally  haidy.  The  only  period, 
when  it  is  susceptible  of  injury,  is 
during  its  passage  from  the  state  of 
3  grub  to  that  of  a  chrysalis,  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June, 
at  which  time  rain  and  cold  \vea- 
ther  equally  accelerate  its  destruc- 
tion. Andj  as  poDsidp3  able  quan- 
tities of  rain  fall  during  those 
months,  almost  the  whole  race  pe- 
rishes, excepting  such  as  may  have 
settled  in  50ft,  diy  mole-hills,  or 
ou  the  coarse  noxious  weeds  vegGr 
tating  at  the  sides  of  ditches  ;  and 
the  seeds  of  which  are  wafted  into 
the  contiguous  fields,  \vhitiier  thp 
eggs  of  the  grubs  are  conveyed. 

These  deslni6tive  i»i3.e6is  appear 
£iifir>:yeai',  but  chiefly  in.wet  .sj^uay 
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^ons :  they  are  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, according  to  the  heat  or 
cold  of  the  former  season.  Were 
it  not,  indeed,  for  the  vernal  show- 
er's, which  fall  at  the  period  above 
mentioned,  such  devastations  wovild 
be  irreparable.  Nor  has  any  bet- 
ter method  of  destroying  them  been 
discovered,  than  to  clear  every 
hedge  ahd  ditch  of  all  coarse,  rough 
weeds,  and  herbage  ;  for,  as  the 
latter  attbrd  shelter  to  the  Lnsefts 
4aring  the  winter,  they  annually 
?end  forth  a  fresh  .  stock,  which 
neither  fallowing  nor  any  otlier  at- 
tention can  exterminate  :  tlius»  the 
6oil  is  constantly  infested  with  tliem, 
and  much  labour  and  expence  are 
incurred,  that  might,  widi  a. little 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  tamper, 
be  eife£tually  saved.; .  ;,  ;j;  ^.'.--  - 
All  the  species  of  oats  -are  very 
jiardy  plants  ^  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  will  tlourish  on  al* 
-CQost  every  soil.  Their  strong  roots, 
striking  to  a  considerable  depth, 
open  the  earth,  and  thus,  when 
-ploughed  in,  loosen  it  for  other  ve.- 
-getables.  But,  though  the  gene- 
ral pra6Hce  is  to  sow  pats  between 
the  months  of  February  and  June, 
■yet  they  may  be  advantageously 
•committed  tothegroui^ilatein  au- 
tumn, esperially  in  mountiiinou.s 
situations;  for  they  will  thus  not 
/)uly  ripen  ear)ieryj(but  vill  be  en- 
■'abled  to  resist  the 'violence  of  the 
•equinoxial  winds,  Farther,  ijt  ap- 
.  pears,  that  «H;7/)(?'!$eed  -(namely, 
•  guch  grain  as  may  have  ,  been  cut 
-before  it  was  fully  ripe,  in'  conse- 
;querice  of  the.approach  of ;frost),  if 
carefuU*)'^  dried;  will,  on  being  sown 
:  ia  drUJs,- yield-  as  good  ^rops  as 
.i.\>rn  that  has  attahied,  tp '  its  full 
,fi>aturity.  Thispra6tice  has  been 
.successfully  proved  by  -Mr.  Dijc- 
JCETT;-  and,  as  it  may  be  applied 
■  \ouilMiat,  it  promises. to  be.attend- 
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ed  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
farmers  in  exposed  situations ;  as 
thej  may  thus  make  use  of  their, 
ripe  grain  for  flour,  while  the  thia 
corn  will  serve  for  seed^ 

When  deprived  of  their  husks, 
and  formed  into  groats,  oats  are 
converted  into  an  excellent  dish  for 
the  infirm  and  diiseased.  When 
grou«d  into  meal,  and  boiled  ia 
wat'^r,.thay. afford  a  thick  and  nou- 
rishing mucilage,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  currants,  is  reiy 
wholesome,  and  produces  a  mildly 
laxative  effc6t,     :•       ;     :    .».;.:; 

GCHREj;  in  natural"  hl9toryv«a 
genus  of  argillaceous, earths,  slight- 
ly coherent,  and  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,'  particles,  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  readily  ditlusible  14 
3»ater.  ,..;.. -.■a".  I 

-  Ochres  are  of  various  colottrs, 
Buch  as  yellow,  red,  blue,  brown, 
green,  Scc.  :  they  possess  .virtues 
somewhat  similar  to  the  calces  of 
iron,  and  are  principally  employed 
as  .pigments.'.  -;  .  .•..■.•.,■?.-; 
■  ODOUR,. is  that  property  of  boi 
dies  by  which  they  affect  the  sen.se 
of  smell  at  ^a  distance,  whetiier  in 
a  pleasant  or  disagreeable  manner. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  imm- 
berless  observations,'  that  every 
species  of  aniinals,  as  well  as  of 
.disea.ses,  emits  a  fpeculiar  odour; 
which,  however,  can  be  disiin- 
.guished  only  by  the  mo.st  refined 
sense.  The  American  Indians, are 
able  to  ascertain,  by  smell,  the 
proximity,  or  distance,  of  their 
.enemies;  atid  whetlier  they. arc 
white  men  or  black.  -  Anatomists 
have  lately  discovered,  .that  this 
astonishing  acuteness  of  smelling 
must  be  attributed  to  the  uncom- 
mon size  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
much  dilated  among  these  nations. 
Tbefaculty  of  distinguishing  odours, 
■doubtless  has. great  ixifluence  upon 
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the  movrjs  and  on  the  disp6siti6n 
of  tlie  mind  ;  hence  Kousseau 
justly  teinis  it  "  the  sense  of  ima- 
gination." ViREY,  a  modern 
French  ■".vriter,  has  devoted  a  par- 
ticular treatise  to  the  inquiry  into 
file  great  eifeCt  of  this  sense,  on 
the  pxssion  of  love ;  and,  in  an- 
other paper,  he  examines  the  odours 
exhaled  by  living  animals. — The 
celebrated  Alonk  of  Prague,  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  having  pre- 
served all  the  vigour  and  natural 
extent  of  his  sense  of  smelling  in 
the  n>idst  of  society :  thus,  it  is 
aaid,  he  could  not  only  distinguish 
every  person,  but  even  ascertain 
tl>s  respective  purity  of  female 
luanners ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  death  prevented  him 
from  finishing  a  Treatise  on  Odours. 
Having  already,  on  different  oc- 
casions, stated  the  etFcds  of  strong-. 
ly  (xloriferous  substances  on  the 
"hnman  body,  we  shall  in  this  place 
communicate  an  observation  which 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, be  applied  to  very  useful  pur- 
posts  in  the  healing  art.  M.  Pre- 
vosT,  an  ingenious  Frenchi\ian, 
has  lately  discovered  a  7nethod  af 
renderinj^  the  exkalations-of  odorous 
bodies  visille.  This  remarkable 
j^ienomenon  was  re-produced  be- 
fore the  National  Institute  at  Paris, 
by  various  experiments,  that  are 
equally  simple  and  striking, — A 
icw  drops  of  water  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  eqiuil  distances  from 
each  other,  on  the  surface  of  a 
gtazcd  plate,  or  looking  glass.— 
\Next,  the  odoious  substance,  for 
in.stance,  a  piece  of  camphor,  is 
placed  in  the  nv'ddle,:  among  other 
effect.s,  tlie  water  immediately  re- 
treats to  a  considerable  distance,  in 
a  circle,  from  the  exJialing  body, 
SQ  that  the  intermediate  space  be- 
coraes  perl'e6Jy  <iry.     In  propor- 
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tlon  to  the  strength  of  the  smell, 
this  interval  will  be  more  or  less 
considerable,  and  thus  serve  as  a 
measure  or  scale  for  ascertaining 
the  intensity  of  the  odour. 

Oksophagub.     See  Guli;6t. 

OIL,  an  inflammable,  unftuou* 
fluid,  drawn  from  various  natural 
bodies,  belonging  either  to  the  mi-* 
neral,  animal,  or  A'egetable  king* 
doms  of  Nature. 

I.  Mineral  oil  is  tliat  fluid 
denominated  petroleum,  or  napfithct, 
of  which  we  have  already  treatcdi 
vmder  the  article  Bitumens. 

II.  Animal  oils  are  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals, together  with  their  volatile 
salts.  They  may  also  be  procured 
from  certain  animal  matters,  hj 
boiling  and  expression.  Such  are 
the  train  and  spermaceti  oils  ex- 
trafted  from  whales,  porpoises,  and 
other  fish. 

This  class  of  oils  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  lamps  J  and,  as  tliey  are 
apt  to  become  rancid,  various 
means  have  been  devised  to  edul- 
corate, or  restore  them  to  their  na- 
tural state.  Among  the  most  easy 
expedients,  are  those  contrived  by 
Mr.  DossiE,  and  published  some 
years  since  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  :  they  de- 
serve to  be  more  generally  known : 

1 .  Let  one  ounce  of  chalk,  finely 
pulverized,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
lime,  slacked  ^y  e%posure  to  th? 
air,  be  put  into  ■  a  gallon  of  fetid 
oil ;  after  which  they  must  be  carc-i- 
•fully  stirred,  and  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter gradually  mixed,  llie  stirring 
is  to  be  repeated  after  an  hour  has 
elapsed,  and  at  other  convenient 
intervals,  for  two  or  three  succes- 
sive days.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  which 
an  ounce  of  salt  has  been  previ- 
oasly  dissolved,  is  tQ  be  incorptf- 
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iated  with  the  Ingredients  ma  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  agitation 
occasionally  renewed  for  one  or 
two  days.  The  whole  is  then  suf- 
fered to  stand  at  rest,  when  the 
water  and  chalk  will  be  precipi- 
t;ited,  and  the  oil  will  be  consider- 
ably purified,  though  not  so  com- 
pletely as  by  the  following  pro- 
cess: 

2.  Let  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
chalk  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  crude, 
fetid  oil,  or  to  a  similar  tjuantity  of 
the  fluid  prepared  as  above  direft- 
ed,  a  id  tlie  whole  be  repeatedly 
stirr-rd,  as  before  described.  After 
it  lias  been  mixed  for  several  honrs, 
one  ounce  of  pearl-ashes,  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  stirring  continued, 
at  intervals,  for  son^e  hours ;  wheri 
a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  salt, 
in  one  pin^  of  water,  must  be  ;idd- 
pt},  and  the  agitation  occasionally  re- 
peated during  the  next  two  days— r- 
Kow,  tlie  mixture  ought  to  stand 
for  several  days,  when  the  brine 
will  separate  from  the  oil,  which 
will  be  greatly  improved  both  in 
smell  and  colour.  Should  a  greater 
degree  of  purity  be  required,  the 
proportion  of  pearl-ashes  ought  to 
(je  increased ;  and  the  period  in- 
|;ervening  between  the  addition  cf 
the  salt  and  water  prolonged  :  last- 
ly, if  the  same  o|)eration  be  re- 
peated, and  the  quantity  of  ingre- 
clients  be  reduced  one-half  each 
tiuje,  the  oil  may  be  brought  to  a 
Very  light  colour,  and  its  smell 
rendered  equally  sv/eet  as  the  com- 
mon spermaceti.. — By  this  treal- 
nient,  the  coarsest  cod,  or  seal- 
oil,  may  be  made  to  burn  ;  and, 
though  it  be  too  putrid  for  use,  it 
piay  be  so  far  corrected  by  the 
iirst  process,  as  to  be  in  all  respeds 
^qual  to  that  commonly  sold. 

4o  the  y?ar  1798,  a  patent  was 
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granted  to  Mr.  Collier,  for  a 
chemical  piocess  for  freeing  fish- 
ciUfroni  iheir  impurities,  in  point 
of  smell,  taste,  and  colour  ;  and 
also  for  improved  strainers  for  oUa 
and  other  liquids,  &c.  The  whole 
is  performed  in  the  following  man* 
ncr  :  first,  tlie  patentee  pouns  any 
quantity  offish-oil,  or  a  niixture  ot 
different  kinds  of  oil,  into  a  vessel^ 
which  is  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  1 10  or  1 20  degrees  of  FalirenheiCs 
thernaometerj  wiien  a  portion  of 
caustic  mineral  alkah  is  added,  the 
weight  of  which  is  equal  to  foui: 
parts  to  the  hundred  of  liie  oil. 
The  mij^ture  is  next  agitated  ;  and, 
after  tlie  sediment  and  salt  have 
subsided,  it  is  drawn  oft'  into  ano- 
ther vessel,  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  finely  pulverized,  fresh- 
burnt  charcoal,  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Ihc 
agitation  is  repeated  j  and,  when 
the  coal,  together  with  the  saline 
and  aqueous  particles,  have  subsid- 
ed, the  oil  is  passed  through  cert;iin 
strainers,  and  thus  rendered  per- 
fectly transparent  and  fit'  for  use. 
— Such  is  the  patentee's  process.*; 
but,  as  a  description  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  edulcorating  the  oil, 
v/ould  bf;  unintelligible,  without 
the  aid  of  an  engraving,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  lOtli  volume  of  the 
Rupertory  of  Arts,  &c. ;  Mhere  the 
patent  is  fully  described,  and  illus- 
trated with  a  plate. 

Beside  its  utility  for  lamps,  ani- 
mal oil  possesses  a  valuable  pro- 
perty which  deserves  atteiition.  I^ 
one  drop  be  laid  on  a  bug,  fly, 
wasp,  or  earwig,  it  will  cau3B 
the  immediate  death  of  those  troa- 
blesome  vermin  j  and,  even  when 
it  is  damaged,  it  may,  according 
to  Mr,  BocKNALL,  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  fruit-trees, 
about  a  moulli  ^fter  \hey  have  been 
washe4 
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•washed  'With  soap-suds,  in  order 

to  eradicrte  7»o?,f.-  .. 

III.  Vegetable  Oils  are  pro- 
cured either  by  expression/  fofii- 
Mon,  or  distillation. '     .  ' 

I.  Those  by  expression  are  ob- 
tained from  the  seed,  le^ives^  frnit, 
and  bark  of  plants}  which;  bein^ 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  oil  is 
forced  out  by  meaiis  of  a  press, 
■witlvjut  t!ie  aid  of  heat.  Such  are 
tpeoiis  of  olives,  almonds;  beech- 
Boast,  rape,  and' linseed.  ■-'■'•';■  '"■ 
•  2.  In  essential  oils  procured  by 
inflision  or  decoction,  the  v'irtues 
jAjf  some  particular  j^ant  -are  -ex- 
.tra<5lcd.  To  this  kind  belong' the 
wiis  of  roses,  chamomile,  &c.  5 
■which,  however,  ought  to  be  boil- 
'jcd  op.ly  so  long  as  there  remains 
■any  aqueoiis  moisture  3  for  other- 
wise they  will  become  black. 

3. .  Other  essential  oils  of  vegeta- 
bles are  prepared  by  distillation, 
.onl\'  from  thone  plants,  or  parts  of 
-plants,  that  possess  a  considerable 
odour.  They  contain  the  fragrance, 
■wnrmth,  pungency,  and  often  the 
artivc  powers  of  t'  e  substance, 
.fnin  ■which  they  are  dryjwn ; 
whence  they  have  received  llie 
.name  of  essences,  or  essential  oils; 
for  instance,  those  of  cloves,  cin- 
namon, tec. — ScefissENCE, 

iAs  many  of  these  oils  are  ex- 
pensive, and  frequently  adulte- 
rated, with  alkohol,  or  •v\'!th  ex- 
pressed and  inferior  essenti.^1  oils, 
■vve  shall  point  out  a  few  methods 
by-\v4Mch  snch  pra6ticts  may  be 
deteflcd.    : 

J.  Jf  there  be  reason  tosnspeft 
that,  an  essence  is .  sophisticated 
•with  alhcAoi,  or  reftified  spirit  of 
:'wine,..it  wiU.be  aclvisable  to  pour 
,z  few  drop.s  into  a  glass  of  pure 
■water ;  and,  if  it  be  adually  a  base 
.mixture,  tlie  whole  wi.l  now  be- 
come miikif  f  and,  ou  repeatedly 
I 


agitating  the  glass,-  all  thespirita* 
ous  part  will  be  al)sorbfed  by  the^ 
water,  while  the  genuine  oU  wilt 
float  on  the  surface'. 

2.  If  the  adulteration  be  effected 
by  the  aid  of -an  expressed  oil",  the 
fraud  maybfediscovered,  bysimply 
addingia  little  spirit  c£  wine  to  a- 
few  dr^ps  ofkhe  suipeftedoil,  and' 
shaking  them  together  :  for-  th» 
spirit  will 'difesolve  all  the  essence, 
or  that  obtained  by  distillation^' 
white  the  e.Sipressed  oil  ■will  not  bef 
in  the  least  alfeded. 

3.  Lastly,  if  an  essential  oil> 
should  have  been  mixed  with  at 
cheaper  .or  inferior  essence  (which 
is  usually  effected  by  distilling  oil' 
of  turpentine  with  the  herbs  from 
which  the  essential  oil  is  drawn), 
the  irejposition  will  speedily  and 
spontaneou.sly  appear.  But  there 
is  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  tle- 
tefting  it ;  namely,  by  dipping  a 
piece  of  rag,  or  paper,  into  the 
suspected  essence,  and  holding  it 
before. the  fire  ;  when  tlie  grateful 
fragrance  of  the  plant  will  be  vola- 
tilized; and.  tJie  scent  of  the  tuF- 
pentine  will  .r«maJn. 

On  the  properties  or  virtnes  of 
essential  oils,  we  cannot  enter  ia 
this  place ;  tof ,  as  they  correspond 
Avitli  those  of  the  substances  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  the  reader 
will,  in  particular  instances,  resort 
to  their  alphabetical  series--^.Sec 
also  Menstruum. 

OINTMENT,  a  preparation 
consisting  of  certain  unduous  matr- 
ters,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
•for  the  cure  of  sores,  burns,  ulcers, 
and  tumors. 

Ointments  differ  from  plasters 
only  in  their  consistence  :  those 
prepared  of  animal  fat  appear  to  be 
more  congenial  to  the  human  sysf 
t'  m,  than  such  as  are  compoundr- 
ed  witli  yegetablQ  oiisi  thougiuhe 
formei: 


former  are  more  liable  to  become  • 
fanciil  by  long  keeping,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  applied  when  in  a 
fresh  s>tate. 

In  tlxe  preparation  of  ointments, 
the  fat  and  resinous  substances 
ought  first  to  be  melted  in  a<gentle 
heat,  over  whicli  they  should  be 
carefully  ■  stirred,  when  such  dry 
ingredients  as  may  be  necessary 
(being  finely  pulverized),  must  be 
gradually  sprinkled  in ;  till,  on  di-. 
tninishing  the  heat,  the  mixture 
become  stiff. 

Simple  Ointment  comists  of  five 
parts  of  olive-oil,  and  two  parts  of 
white-wax,  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ed. 

Ointment  of  ling's-Iard  is  pre- 
pared by  triturating  two  pounds  of 
hog's-lardi  with  three  ounces  of 
rose-water,  till  they  are  perfeftly 
inixed.  Tiie  whole  should  now  be 
melted  over  a  moderate  fire,  and 
suffered  to  subside,  when  the  lard 
raust  be  pouretl  off,  and  constantly 
stirred,  till  it  become  cold. 

Both  tliese  ointments  may  be 
used  for  softening  the  skin,  and 
liealing. chaps.  The  former,  how- 
ever, being  of  a  more  uniform  con- 
sistence, is  preferable  to  the  lat- 
ter :  but  too  large  a  quantity  of 
«?ither  ought  not  to-  be  prepared  at 
one  time  j  because, .  when  they 
have  been  kept  for  some  months, 
or  even  a  few  weeks,  tliey  lose 
their  healing  properties. 

Van  Mons  has  devised  a  new, 
and  less  troublesome,  method  of 
compounding  ointments  and  plas- 
ters, in  which  fresh  herbs,  or  their 
expressed  juices,  are  employed  as 
ingredients.  The  vegetable  sap 
ought  previously  to  be  strained, 
and  deprived  of  all  feculent  mat- 
ters :  next  it  is  placed  over  a  very 
moderate  fire,  in  a  shallow  earthen 
vessel^  where  it  is  evaporated  near- 
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"}y  to  ■dryness :  this  coagulated  ex- 
trad  is  nom^baked  or  dried  io  aa 
oven,  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
powder ;  in  which  state  it  ia  agaia 
exposed  to  the  fire,  together  with' 
the  fat  or  oil  intended  for  its  ve- 
hicle, till  the  liumidityis  complete- 
ly evaporated.— For  a  cheap  and' 
useful/o/Kz/y  ointment,  see  Euirns, 
vol.  i.  p.  398. 

Old-age.   See  Longevity. 

OLIBANUM,  a  gummy-resin- 
ous substance,  obtained  from  the 
Jumperus  lycia,  L. — It  is  imported 
from  the  Levant,  or  tlie  Eist  In- 
dies ;  consisting  of  drops  or  tears, 
resembling  those  of  Mastich, 
tliough  ratlier  larger  :  they  are  of  a 
pale-yellowish,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish-colour, possess  a  moderate)/ 
warm  pungent  taste,  and  a  strong, 
tliough  not  agreeable  sraeil. 

Olibanum  consists  of  about  e(}ual 
parts  of  gummy  and  resinous  mat- 
ters J  t:,e  former  of  which  are  so- 
luble in  water,  and  tiie  latter  in. 
reftiHed  spirit;  1, 

Many  virtues  were  formerly  at- 
tributed to  this  drug,  which  it 
does  not  re^ly  possess.  According 
to  RiVERius,  however,  it  is  highly 
serviceable  in  pleurisies,  e-specuill/ 
those  of  the  epidemic  kind ;  for 
which  purpose, he direds  a  scooped 
apple  to  be  filled  with  a  drachm  of 
olibanum,  then  covered  and  roasted 
under  the  ashes;  this  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  dose,  with  three  ounces  of 
carduus  water,  and  the  patient  to 
be  covered  up  warm  in  bed  :  thu.s, 
in  a  short  time,  either  a  profuse 
perspiration,  or  a  gentle  diarrhoea 
ensues,  and  the  disease  in  conse- 
quence disappears, 

OLIVK-TREE,  or  Oka,  L.  9, 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  six 
species,  the  principal  of  which  i^ 
the  Europcca,  or  Common  'OJive- 
tree. — It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
»  parti 
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parts  of  Europe,  especiairy"  Tfat^, 
France,  Spviiti,  and  Portagal,  where 
h  is  cuUivated  to  a  very  cnnsicier- 
able  extent,  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
from  which  the  siceet  or  salad-oil 
is  extraiSled  ;  and  which  also,  whert 
pickled,  forms  an  article  of  food. 
This  tree,  however,  produces  no 
fruit  in  Britain,  even  in  hot-houses, 
and  as  it  is  planted  only  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious,  we  si lall  con- 
fine our  account  to  the  projierties 
of  olives,  and  to  the  oil  obtained 
from  them. 

■  Olives  possess,  in  their  natural 
rtate,  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  taste  ;  \\'hich,  how- 
e\Tr,is  considerably  improved  m  hen 
this  fruit  is  pickled.  The  Lucca 
olives  being  .-imaller  than  any  other, 
have  the  weakest  taste  ;  the.  larger 
ones,  imported  from  Spain,  are  the 
strongest ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  oHres  of  Provence,  which  are 
«f  a  middling  size,  and  not  so  strong 
as  those  of  Spain. -^On  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  oil  they  con- 
rain,  all  these  varieties,  if  eateft  by 
persons  of  delicate  habits,  are  ex- 
tremely hurtful,  especially  if  taken 
l>y  way  of  dessert,  after  a  solid  or 
heavy  dinner.— Olives  pay,  on  im- 
portation, the  sum  of  ll.  ISs.  g{d. 
per  hogshead  of  63  gallons. 

As  an  article  of  food,  oUve-otl  is 
preferable  to  animal  fat ;  but  itonghti 
always  to  be  mild,  fresh,  and  of  a 
sweet  taste.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  eaten  by  persons  of  weak 
•  stomachs  ;  for,  even  in  its  mildest 
state,  it  produces  rancidity  and 
acrimony,  whicii  arc  extremely  in- 
jurious to  digestion. — Olive-oil  is 
chietiy  used  in  salads,  and  should 
elways  be  consumed  together  with 
a  large  portion  of  bread,  or  with 
the  addition  of  sugar,  on  account 
of  its  richness ;  as  otherwise  it  re- 
quires a  pav\'erful  and  adiyc  bile  to 
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asStmnatc  it  to  alimentary  matter*. 
It  pays  on  importation  the  sum  of 
71.  7s.  g\d.  per  tun  of  152  gallons. 

Medicinally  considered,  olive-oil 
has  lately  been  found  an  excellent 
preventive  of  the  piagde,  when 
rubbed  otrer  tl^e  whole  body  imme- 
diately after  the  c(7ntagion  is  sup- 
po.seu  to  have  taken  pljice. — 'Tt  is 
also  beneficially  employed  inter- 
nally for  recent  colds,  coughsj 
hoarseness,  &c.  whether  mixeJ 
with  water  into  an  emulsion,  by 
means  of  alkalies,  or  with  con-' 
serves  or  syrups  into  a  liaCius. — .' 
Lastly,  considerable  quantities  arc 
used  in  tire  preparation  of  plasters, 
ointments,  &c.  for  external  arppii- 
catioiis. 

Oi.ivE  the  Spurge.  &ee  Me- 
Zekkon. 

OiSflON,  the  Common-,  or  AI^ 
Hum  Cepa,  L.  an  exotic  plant,  pro- 
bably originating  from  Asia. 

There  are  severai  varieties  of  the 
commoft  onion,  the  principal  of 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Strash'urgb,  Spanish,  trad  Egyptian. 
They  are  propagjrted  by  seed,  which' 
oiight  to  be  sown  towards  the  end 
of  February,  or  early  iH  March, 
during  dry  weather ;  in  the  pro- 
portion f)f  six  pounds  per  acre,  ort 
Mght  rich  land,  that  has  previously 
been  well  dug,  levelled,  and  cleared: 
from  all  weeds.  In  the  course  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  the  onions  wilF 
appear  above  ground  ;•  and,  after 
growing  X  month,  thcv  will,  in  a 
good  soil,  admit  of  being  hoed } 
\\  hich  operation  must  be  performed 
with  a  small  iniplemertt,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2|  inches  in  breadth  ;  and 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  remove 
such  as  may  stand  too  closely  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  leave  the  rest  about 
three  inches  asunder.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  another  nionth,  the  hoe- 
ing ought  to  be  repeated,  and  the 

plaat} 
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plftnts  left  four  or  five  inches  apart : 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  the  hoe 
is  once  nnofe  employed ;  the  weeds 
are  carefully  removed ;  and  the 
onions  suffered  to  grow  only  at  the 
distance  of  six  inches  square ;  by 
which  means  they  will  attain  a  very 
large  size. 

Should  the  weather  continue  dry, 
the  operations  before  stated,  'will 
be  si^tficient,  till  the  onions  are 
ready  to  be  pulled  ;  but,  if  the  sea- 
son prove  damp,  and  weeds  vege- 
tate iuKuriantly,  they  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  band  ;  because,  after 
the  onions  have  begun  to  hulb,  it 
would  be  improper  to  stir  them 
with  a  hoe. — ^1  owards  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  August,  they  gene- 
rally cease  to  grow ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
shrinking  of  their  blades  :  it  will, 
therefore,  now  be  necessary  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  earth,  to  cut  off 
the  tops  of  the  blades,  and  to  dry 
them,  either  in  a  warm  place,  or  by 
exposing  the  bulbs  to  the  sun  ;  and 
turning  them  every  second  day, 
ksst  they  should  bud,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  damp  weather. — ^This i  lode 
of  cultivation  i3  applicable  to  Lji  kk.s, 
on  the  properties  of  which  we  have 
already  treated,  in  their  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Beside  the  varieties  above-men- 
tioned, there  is  another,  denomi- 
nated ire/di  Onions,  which  are 
cultivated  only  for  spring  salad ;  as 
they  form  no  bulbs. -^ — These  are 
sown  towards  the  end  of  July ;  and 
iQ  the  course  of  a  fortnight  appear 
above  the  ground  ;  but  in  Oftober 
their  blades  perish,  and  do  not  re- 
yive  till  January  j  when  they  shoot 
up  vigorously ;  so  that,  in  tl;e  month 
ot  March,  the  pilants  will  be  lit  for 
the  table. 

The  properties  of  onions  in  no 
rcipett  differ  from  those  of  garlic, 
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excepting  that  the  former  are  less 
pungent  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  3f56),  and 
are,  therefore,  more  generally  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  Many  per- 
sons, however,  dislike  tliem  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  and  disagreeable 
smell  which  they  communicafe  to 
the  breath  :  but  this  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  by  eating  a  few 
raw  leaves  of  parsley,  immediately 
after  partaking  of  onions,  the  scent 
of  which  is  thus  completely  remov- 
ed, and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
rendered  n:ore  easy  of  digestion. 

Onions  were  formerly  reputed 
to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  for  sup- 
pressioni?  of  urine,  and  in  dropsical 
complaints ;  but  they  are  at  present 
chietly  used  in  external  applications, 
such  as  poultices,  or  cataplasms  for 
suppurating  tumors,  &c. — A  dis- 
tilled water  from  these  roots  is  fre- 
quently recommended  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, as  an  excellent;  solvent  of 
the  stone  and  gravel. 

OVHTHALMY.     See    ISFf.AMMA- 

TioN  of  the  Sye,'p.  11,  of  tlus  vo- 
lume. 

-  OPIUM,  an  inspi«sated  gummy- 
resinous  juice,  wliich  is  obtained 
from  the  White  Poppy  (^Papavtr 
album  V.  somniferum,  L.)  a  plant 
cultivated  iii  Persia  and  Arabia, 
where  it.  attains  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet.  Wlien  the  heads  are 
nearly  ripe,  they  are  wounded  on 
one  side  by  an  Instrument  furnish- 
ed with  live  edges,  which  make 
an  equal  number  of  incisions ; 
whence  the  opium  liows  by  the 
av'ilion  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  is 
colleded.on  the  following  day,  by  a 
person  who  wounds  the  opposite 
side  of  the  head ;  from  which  the 
juice  exudes,  and  is-  received  in  a 
similar  manner.  As  scon  as  it  is 
colleded,  the  opium  is  moistened 
with  a  little  water  or  honey,  and 
is  kneaded  with  the  hand;  till  it  ac- 
quires 
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<{f^re$  the  -eonsistenee  of-  pitcli  j  • 
after  which  it  is  farmed  ^iato  cakes 
or  rolls  tor  sale.  •   ,    ,  -  ;;•   - 

The  best  opium  is  imported 
from  tlie  province  of  Bahar,  in  the 
Kast  Indiei,  though  it  appears 
from  cxperii>Knts,  that  tliis  drug 
may  be  advAntageously-  prv  pared 
in  England  ;  aud  the  Patriotic  5o- 
ciety  Jot  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  having  offered  liberal 
premiums  to  obtiiin  so  desirable  an 
objedt,  we  propwse  to  gire  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  methods  adopt- 
ed by  the  successful  caudidat'iSj 
under  the  article  Tori'V. 

Opium  is  very  ponderous ;  of  a 
close  and  compaiit  texture ;  rather 
moist ;  and  of  a  deep  brown  cobur. 
tt  emits  a  faint  smell,  and  has  a  very 
bitter  acrid  taste  :  the  best  sort  is 
of  a  moderate  firmness,  possessing 
a  very  powerful  odour,  and  a  bitter, 
disagreeable  flavour.  Tiiis  nnrcotic 
drug  is  at  present  greatly  esteemed  :■ 
and,  whether  used  in  tlie  extrsct 
Blade  into  pills,  or  i:»  the  liquid 
form  of  Laudanum,  it  is  one  of 
tl'.e  most  valuable  medicines.  i3e- 
iiig  a  very  powerful  antidote,  as 
iveil  as  a  remedy  for  procuring 
sleep  and  initigating  pain,  it  is  bat 
too  often  abused.  If  conjoined  in 
Gertaui  proportions  with  \  egetable 
acids,  it  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  preventing  sleep,  aiwl 
exciting  the  mental  power.s.  Ou 
tliis  account,  it  has  often,  though 
injuriously,  been  employed  by  those 
who  are  obliged  to  devote  their 
nights  to  sedentary  or  actiye  pur- 
suits.— See  also  Agids. 

Among  the  variou«i  disorders,  in 
•which  opium  has  been  giveuy  with' 
good  eliodts,  we  shall  first  mention 
diarrhceas,  and  dysenteries.  It  has 
likewise  been  found  seryieeable  in 
relieving  the  tuotli-ach  ^  in  allaying 
the  paiu  and  prevcating  the  lever 
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arising'  frdm  wounds,  {ta&xstcg,  of  : 
similar  accidents  j  and  also  iu  the 
small-pox,  both  where  the  patieat 
19,  troubled  witli  convulsions,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  on  the  fifth  or  .subsequent  days.' 
But  as  it  is,  on  tl>e  whole,  a  pre- 
carious remedy,  its  proper  use  car*' 
be  determined  only  by  the  expert 
praftitioner.    ■  ,  • 

Opium  is  the  most  certain  anti-  - 
spasmodic  hitherto  drscoveredj  and, , 
when  conjoined  with  laxatives,  is, 
eminently  useful  in  colics  J  as,  by- 
relieving  the  spasm,  it  frequent- 
ly prevents  inflammations  of  tiie: 
bowels, — Justly,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
service  iu  the  dhlerent  species  -of 
ti'tanns,  aiid  Lg cked  Jaw  ;  and  af-. 
lords  relief  ip  the  various  spasmo- 
dic afl'cctions  attending  indigestion,- 
hj'pochDndriasis,  the  bite  of  a  road. 
dog,  &c.  i  it  facilitates  the  passage 
of  calculi,  or  stones,  through  the 
ureters  ■.  and  has  been  fouud  useful 
in  some  species  of  epilepsy. 

But,  tliough  opium  be  thus  va- 
luable, it  should  not  be  taken  inr 
too  large  doses,  or  without  medi- 
cal advice  ;  as  it  is  not  unfreqiient- 
\y  produ6tive  of  the  xmsx.  fatal 
consequences.  If,  however,  any 
quantity  be  swallow^ed,  or  suspeet- 
ed  to  ha'vc  been  swallow  ed,  eithec 
accidentally,  or  with  a  design  to 
terminate  existence,  its  elfe6ts  will 
beqprae  evident  by  vomiting,  de- 
lirium, vertigo,  and  an  irresistibl<j 
propensity  to  sleep.  In  such  case, 
friction  with  salt  has  been  found 
serviceable,  in  restoring  the  patiejit 
to  a  slight  degree  of  animation  j 
immediately  atter,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  J  2  graiBs  of  vi trio- 
lated  zinc,  if  he  be  an  adult.  Thi? 
medicine  siiould  be  succeeded  by 
watcr-gruel,  or  similar  mucilaguipu> 
drink,  or  buttei--niilk,  sour  whey, 
aiKl  particularly  vinegar,  or  stjong 
coll'eo^ 
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«offec,  which  last  apjjears  to  be  the 
most  effc6tual  ant; dote.— The  cold 
bath,  and  the  application  of  blisters 
to  the  head,  have  likewise  proflu- 
ced  beneficial  etFeds  in  recovering 
persons  poisoned  with  tliis  drug. 

Opium  pays,  on  importation,  the 
sum  of  Is.  /id.  per  lb.  if  brought 
from  the  place  of  its  growth  ;  but, 
if  not,  it  is  subje<3:  to  the  duty  of 
4s.  lljd.  per  lb.  When  imported 
by  the  East-India  Company,  it  pays,, 
on  warehousing,  the  sum  of  2l.  per 
cent,  according  to  its  vakie,  and  is 
liable  to  the  farther  payment  of 
Is.  7|d.  on  being  taken  out  for 
home-consumption. — It  has  been 
proved,  froiii  the  Custom-house 
lists,  and  othrr  sources  of  informa' 
tion,  that  a  larger  quantity  oi  opium 
is  annually  used  in  Great- Britain, 
than  in  all  odier  States  of  Europe, 
collectively. 

ORACHE,  or  Atriphx,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  seven- 
teen species  ;  of  which  the  foUow-r 
ing  are  tl)e  principal,  and  indige- 
nous : 

1.  The  portulacoides,  SHRUBt 
by-Orache,  or  Sea-Puuslane  ; 
growing  on  sea-shores  :  flowering 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust.— It  may  be  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  ;  as  it  requires  but 
little  culture,  and  thrives  well  if 
planted  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil, 
where  it  seldom  attains  above  two 
^nd  a  half,  or  three  feet  in  height, 
and  becomes  very  bushy  :  hence 
it  is  well  adapted  for  gardens, 
atnong  other  low  shrubs,  where  it 
displays  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance.— Being  a  marine  vegetable, 
its  ashes  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  alkaline  salt,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  usefvilly  substituted  for 
soap. 

2.  The  /ia,y/a/cr,  WildOrache, 
Fat-hen,  or  Lamb's  Quabtebs, 
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which  grows  on  rubbish,  dunghills; 
and  in  kitchen-gardens  :  it  flow- 
ers in  the  months  of  August  and 
September. — ^This  plant  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  spi- 
nach and  other  greens,  though  it  is 
not  relished  by  cows,  goats,  sheep; 
or  swine. 

3.  The  ladniata,  or  Feosted- 
ORACHE,  which  thrives  on  sea- 
shores, and  flowers  in  July  or  Au- 
gust.— The  fruit  of  this  annual 
plant  contains  a  viscid  yellow  juice 
which,  according  to  Schoepk,  a 
respeftable  German  writer  on  phar- 
macy, possesses  similar  jiroperties 
with  the  exotic  drug,  termed  Gum-' 
vii-Guttce.  Hence  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  latter,  as  a  ver/ 
powerful  purgative  in  cases,  wherd 
aqueous  humours  are  to  be  evacu- 
ated j  namely,  in  obstinate  quar- 
tan agues,  the  humid  asthma,  me- 
lancholy, and  especially  in  the 
dropsy  :  it  may  be  given  in  con- 
serves, pills,  or  powders,  frona 
four  to  eight  grains  for  a  dose. 

ORANGE-TREE,  or  Citrus 
Aurantiuvi,  L.  an  exotic  shrub, 
highly  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  and  cooling  fruit. 

The  Orange-tree  is  divided  into 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  are  those  of  China  and 
Seville:  it  is  seldom  raised  in  Bri- 
tain, excepting  in  the  hot-houses 
of  the  curious  ;  and,  its  culture 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ci- 
tron, we  refer  the  reader  to  that 
article. 

Tht  fiou-ers  of  the  orange-tree 
are  highly  esteemed,  on  account  of 
their  odoriferous  perfiime  :  they 
are  of  a  slightly  pungent,  bitter 
taste,  and  communicate  their  fla- 
vour, by  infusion,  to  rei5tifled  .spi- 
rit J  and  also,  by  distillation,  both 
to  spirit  and  water.  Formerly  tliey 
were  io  great  repwte,  on  account  df 
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tbelr  supposed  efficacy  in  con\'uT- 
sive  and  epileptic  cases,  though 
later  experience  has  not  confirmed 
these  acK\nntages  : — similar  virtues 
have  l)et-n  attributed  to  the  leaves, 
which  liTiTe  likc\nse  bet-n  found 
ineffedtival  iiv  those  conipFaintJ. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  liquor,  w^hich  has  often 
proved  of  service  m  inflammatory 
or  febrile  disorders  ;  by  diniinish- 
ing  heat,  allaying  thirst,  and  pro- 
moting the  s:dutary  discharges,  II 
is  likewise  eminently  useful  in  the 
scurvy,  and  has,  tlierefore,  been 
iutroduced  into  the  Navy,  as  p^rt 
of  the  stores  uf  ships  destined  for 
long  voyages. 

Nor  is  the  outer  rind  less  valua- 
ble, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
cellent conserve  j  and,  when  pre- 
served with  sugar,  is  deservedly 
esteemed  in  desserts,  being  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  bitter,  and  one  of  the 
befit  stomachics. — ^fhere  is  also  an 
oil  expi'essed  from  the  orange-peel, 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Bergamot. 

From  the  flowers  of  this  tree, 
an  essential  6\\  is  prepared  i»  Por- 
tugal- and  Italy,  tenned  Essentia 
■Ni^roTi :  this  perfume  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  more  delicate  and  agreeable 
fe'agrance  than  even  the  Oltar  vf 
Jioses ;  but  it  is  witli  difficulty  pro- 
cured in  Britain. 

Lastly,  the  Seville,  or  Bitter 
Orange,  is  seldom  employed  ivt 
jnediciue  at  present  ;  the  China 
orange  being  generally  snbstitnted. 
OilCHAL,  Akgol,  or  Cud- 
bear; Lichen  Roccetlay  L.  an  irv^ 
digenous  plant,  growing  upon  the 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey ; 
Ibe  Isle  of  Portland;  and,  we  un- 
derstand, also  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
Highlands  of  Scotland. — This  spe- 
cies attains  the  height  of  two  or 
three  inchta,   having   cylindrical 


stetni;,  which  are  internally  wtifdW 
It  abounds  on  the  islands  of  Tenc- 
rifte,  and  the  Canaiies,  whence  i^ 
is  imported  into  Britain. 

Argol  is  ofa  light  cdoar,  thougfr 
it  is  sometinres  found  of  a  dark-r 
grey :  when  mixed  with  lime, 
urine,  and  alkaline  salts,  this  moss- 
is  formed  into  a  dark-red  paste, 
which  has  received  the  different 
names  above-mentioned,  and  ifr 
much  used  in  dyeing  wool  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  colour. — Orchal  is- 
sabjed  trtthe  sum  of  2s.  J04d.  per 
cwt.  on  importation ;  but,  if  it  be 
broiight  into  Britain  expressly  for 
tiie  use  of  dyers,  it  is  admitted  free 
of  duty,  by  the  8  Gbo.  I.  c.  15> 
§  10 ;  provided  it  be  legally  im- 
ported, regularly  entered,  and 
landed. 

011CH'AR]>,  in  horticulture,  a 
tin6t  of  land  apj^ropriated  to  the 
groAvth  of  standard  fruit-trees,  with 
a  view  to  furnish  a  supply  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  fruit. 

Orchards  are  sometimes  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  apples,  peari", 
cherries,  or  other  particular  fruit, 
especially  if  they  be  situated'in  the 
vicini4y  of  a  town  or  city  :  more 
frequently,  however,  they  are  conv 
posed  of  all  the  trees  before  nien- 
tioned,  wirii  a  doubla  proportitm- 
of  those  bearing  apples  ;  whi'.'h- 
doubtless  are  the  most  plentiful 
and  valuable  fruit,  that  may  be 
easily  preserved  during  the  whole 
year. 

Tlw  utility  of  a  general  orchard; 
both  far  domestic  use  and  the  sale 
■of  its  produftions,  is  evi<ient  to  \h& 
most  superficial  observer,  indepen- 
dently of  the  beautiful  appearance 
it  presuits,  from  an  early  period  in 
the  spring  to  the  late  autuma  : — 
we  shall  iherefore  state  a  few  hints, 
from  [tractical  writers,  and  aStuai 
experience,  on  the  proper  manage- 
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tncTii  of  this  moist  important  dd- 
partment  of  economy. 

I.    Extent,    Situation,    and 
Soil. 

The  e.Tff«^  of  an  orchard  should 
be  proportioned  to  that  of  arable 
land,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  re- 
quired either  for  private  use,  or  the 
supply  of  public  markets  3  so  that 
the  plantation  may  consist  of 
from  half  an  acre  to  20  acres.  As, 
however,  there  are  many  friends 
of  horticulture,  whose  possessions 
confine  them  to, a  small  compass  ; 
and  who,  nevertheless,  wish  to" 
prai^ise  this  useful  art  on  a  :^yste- 
iriacic  plan  ;  vfe  have  subjoined,  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  observa- 
tions, a  second  Cut,  in  which  the 
proper  place  of  each'  tree  is  accu- 
rately represented  ;  and  the  most 
Valuable  fruit-trees  are  distindly 
|5oiDted  out. 

The  situation  and  aspeSl  may 
vary  according  to  circumstances, 
provided  the  soil  be  good.  All 
low,  damp,  exposures,  however, 
ought  to  be  purposeTy  avoided,  as 
Jio  fruit-trees  will  flourish  there,'  nor 
can  their  productions  be  tine  or 
well  flavoured.  A  moderately  low 
situation,  therefore,  is  preferable 
fo  elevated  lands,  provided  it  be 
ilry  ;  because  it  will  tiius  be  shel- 
tered from  the  eflbcts  of  tempestu- 
ous winds  3  though  a  smal)  decli- 
vity win  be  very  desirable,  especi- 
ally if  its  aspeft  incline  towards  the 
Ea^t,  South-east,  or  to  the  South  ; 
which  situations  are  always  moic 
eligible  than  a  western  exposure. 
But  a  northern  aspt6t  ough!  by  no 
rneans  to  be  scle6tcd,  unless  it  be 
well  sheltered,  or  the  ground  be 
f  eculiarly  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  orchard. 

V/ith  fespe6t  to  the  soil,  any 
clJmmon  ^eld,  or  pasture,  which 
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produces  abundant  crops  of  cofn, 
grass,  or  culinary  vegetables,  may 
be  chosen  for  laying  out  an  ol-chard. 
Ifitbeofa  rich  loamy  nature,  it 
will  be  of  greSit  advantage  ;  though  ' 
any  soil  of  a  good  quality,  may  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose;  but,  it 
must  be  neither  too  wet  or  heavy ; 
nor  too  light  or  dry  :  it  should  bo 
soft,  easily  worked,  and  have  at 
least  one  spade  deep  of  vegetable 
mould. 

II.  Peepaeatiojt  of  the  Land. 

This  primary  obje6t  of  horticul- 
ture, is' usually  eff^eited  by  trench- 
ing, if  the  plantation  be  intended 
for  private  use.  In  the  preparation 
of  very  ejcten.sive  orchards,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  plough  the  soil  to  a' 
considerable  depth ;  but  the  most 
eligible  method  is,  to  dig  trenches, 
one  or  two  spades  deep,  according  ' 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
six  or  eight  feet  wide  in  each  row,- 
where  the  trees  are  in  future  to  be: 
placed  j  especially  if  it  be  grass- 
land, and  intended  to  be  kept  iii 
tlie  siOard ;  in  which  case  the 
green-sods  must  be  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  trench  ■;  because/ 
when  putrefied,  they  will  afford  aa 
excellent  manure.  Should  hops, 
or  any  other  under-crop,  be  de- 
signed to  be  raised,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  trench  the  whole  of  the 
ground ;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
spade  must  be  carried  to  Che  depth' 
of  the  natural  soil,    i' 

The  land,  thus  managed,  ought 
likewise  to  be  secured  from  the  in- 
cursions of  cattle,  by  means  of  a 
good  ditch,  and  a  v/ell- plan  ted 
hedge  ;  which  .should  be  trained 
towards  tlie  north,  as  high  and  as 
tliickas  it  can  be  carried.  The 
plantation  ought,  also,  to  be  screen- 
ed on  the  east  and  west  sides  fror» 
the  eflfedls  of  boisterous  winds,  by 
U  2  means 
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means  oi  shaics  or  shelters  of  Spa- 
nish chesnut,  Scotch  firs,  ash,  or 
other  quick-growing  trees. 

Manure  is  likewise  an  objeft  of 
the  greatest  importance  :  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  sweepings  of 
streets,  those  of  cow  and  slaughter- 
houses, the  emptying  of  drains  and 
night-soil,  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  BucKNALL,  eminently  service- 
able j  as  tliey  "  are  more  disposed 
to  facilitate  the  growth  and  health 
of  fruit-trees,  than  the  manure  from 
the  stable." 

III.  Method  OF  Planting. 

The  best  season  for  planting 
fruit-trees  is  in  autumn,  shortly 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  fallj  from 
the  latter  end  of  October  till  the 
commencement  of  December ; 
fliough,  if  the  weather  continue 
open,  or  mild,  it  may  be  performed 
pt  any  time  betu  een  tlie  months  of 
Oftober  and  March. 

As  raijny  trees  become  diseased 
Tvitli  the  moss,  canker,  iS:c.  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion, Mr.  B.  direds  them  to  be 
chosen  the  }ear  before  they  are 
Intended  to  be  planted.    The  ox- 
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ehardist,  he  observes,  must  be  par* 
ticularly  careful  to  obtain  young 
and  healthy  trees;  for  cankered 
plants  emit  a  vapour  which  is  very 
detrimental  to  such  as  are  sound  : 
he  must,  likewise,  see  them  pro- 
perly pruned  in  the  nursery,  so  that 
all  extraneous  or  rambling  branches 
be  closely  taken  otf,  and  only  three 
or  four  leading  shoots  be  left  to 
every  head  :  thus  managed,  the 
trees  v/ill  net  require  to  be  lopped 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  as 
the}'  v.'i]l  have  no  wounds  open  in 
the  year  when  ^transplanted,  their 
growch  will  be  greatly  promoted. 

On  taking  up  th  -  fruit-trees,  the 
roots  should  be  preserved  of  a  con- 
venient length,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  Vv'ill  incline  to  grow  iq 
a  horizontal  direction,  and  be  mine 
immediately  influenced  by  the  sun; 
their  sap  will  become  richer,  and 
produce  the  s\^'eetest.  and  mo5t 
beautiful  fruit. 

In  arranging  thetrees,Mr.BucK- 
NALL  dire6ts  them  to  be  plantecj 
conformably  to  the  mode  reprcr 
gented  in  the  following  Cut ; 


One  row  of  the  tallest  and 
strongest  standards  is  to  be  set  on 
the  three  cold  sides ;  parallel  to 
which,  nmst  be  planted  another 
row  of  the  next  free  -  groiverf : 
then,  the  trees  are  to  be  disposed 
in  a  similar  manner,  according  to 
^eit  litrengtii,  gradually  declining 


in  size,  tp  the  centre.  Each  stand- 
ard is  to  be  placed  33  feet  asunder, 
between  which  two  dwarf-trees 
should  be  planted ;  all  of  them  be- 
ing so  pruned,  that  each  row  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  thirteen  3'ears, 
form  an  adual  hedge  of  fruit.  The 
interaiediate  spaces  may  be  filled 
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with  hops,  which  should  be  t€- 
moved,  accordingly  as  the  trees 
advance  in  growth. 

Fartlier,  the  rows  of  trees  ought 
to  incUne  to  a  point  of  die  compass 
towards  the  east ;  because  the  sun 
will  shine  upon  them  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  thus  dissipate  the 
vapours,  which  arise  during  the 
vernal  nights,  and  sturit  the  fruit  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 

Having  given  this  general  out- 
line relative  to  the  planting  of  or- 
fchards,  we  should  consider  our 
work  deficient  on  a  subjeft  of  such 
importance,  if  we  neglected  the 
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opportunity  of  communicating  a 
more  complete  and  systematic  in- 
introdu6tion  to  horticulture,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Christ,  an  eminent  and 
praftical  German  writer.  In  or- 
der to  enhance  the  value  of  this 
essay,  we  have  procured  the  sub- 
joined Cut,  which  represents  a  de- 
sign for  an  orchard  occupying  two 
acres  of  ground  (Rhenish  measure), 
that  is,  19  roods  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  horizontal  rows  ;  and 
17  roods  in  breadth,  conformably 
to  the  perpendicular  lines. 
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111  an  extensive  brcb a rd,  thepro- 
■prietor  will  find  it  more  advaiitr'ige- 
pus   to  place  the  fruk-trees  at  a 
considerable  distance  ;  as,  by  such 
management,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
iraiua  greater  variel}' of  useful  plants 
befteath  and   between  those  of  a 
larger  size.  But,  in  a  Iin»ited  space 
of  ground,  such  as  that  exhibited 
dn  the  preceding  Cut,  the  primary 
pbje6l  will  be   to  make  the  most 
•economical    use    of   the    allotted 
ground,  and  to  procure  the  greatest 
possible    variety    of    fruit- bearing 
trees.     Next,   he   will   endeavour 
to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may 
stand  in    symmetrical   order,  and 
exhibit  a  pleasing  sight.     For  this 
purpose,  the  arrangement  here  pro- 
posed, in  an  irregular  square,  will 
l;e  found  the  most  convenient  and 
figreeahle  to  the  laws  of  vegetation. 
I'hus,  the  eye,   wherever  it  turns, 
not  only  perceives  a  straight  Jine, 
and  uniform  groves,  but  me  plan 
itself  is  likewise  the  most  consist- 
ent ;  because  each  tree  is  planted, 
in  a  certain  space,  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  other  j 
and  is  in  this  manner  less  cumber- 
i-ome  to  its  neighbour,  than  it  would 
}pc  in  a  re61angular  square.  'Hence 
the  proper  and  most  profitable  dis- 
position will  be  that  of  allowing 
three  rods  interval  between  stan- 
dards, in  the  horizontal  rows  from 
east  to  west ;  and  two  and  a  half 
rods  in  the  perpendicular  lines  from 
§outh  to  north.    This  space,  how- 
ever, would,  after  some  time,  be- 
come too  narrow  ;  one  tree  would 
;mpede  the  growth  of  another,  and, 
by  obstruding  the  air  as  well  as  the 
rays  of  tlie  sun,  prevent  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit;  if  the  tites  were  indis- 
criminately planted   in   the    s{X)ts 
•which  are  marked   on   the  plan. 
To  obviate  such  inconvenience,  it 
^hpuld  be  vinderstood  to  be  a  fun- 


daTnental  rule,  that  each  fruit-tret 
must  he  provided  with  a  nei^hbouf 
tvhich  is  of  a  different  growth..  It 
tvill,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  make 
such  a  choice  of  the  various  kinds 
and  species  of  trees,  that  one  of  a 
vigorous  growth,  with  a  spreading 
cr:;u'n  or  top,  should  stand  next  to 
another  that  expands  with  less 
luxuriance,  and  has  fewer  or  lower 
branches.  This  arrangement  may 
be  tie  more  easily  accomplished, 
fl6  every  zenlous  friend  of  horticul- 
ture will  naturally  wish  to  possess, 
in  his  collection,  at  least  one,  or  a 
few  trees,  of  every  vakxable  kind  of 
fruit.  And,  in  ordtr  to  fnciiitate 
such  choice,  we  have  subjoined  :; 
catalogue  oi  the  principal  sorts  of 
fruit-trees. 

But,  though  the  soil  and  space 
for  standards,  according  to  our  plan, 
be  rather  ■  sparingly  a  lotted,  yet 
there  would  rem.ain  a  considerable 
piece  of  ground  between  them  un- 
employed, for  15  or  20  years,  while 
they  are  young  and  growing:  hence 
it  will  be  adyisabJe  to  plant  and 
train  between  eyery  two  standard^ 
ill  the  horizontal  rows,  a  small  or 
dwarf  tree,  with  a  Unilted  top  or 
crown;  bearing  early  and  abund- 
ant fruit,  till  the  stems  have  attamT 
ed  .so  large  a  size,  and  such  spread- 
ing branches,  as  to  overshadow  an4 
stifle  their  useful,  but  diminiitive 
neighbours.  Thus,  the  latter  roust, 
according  to  circumstances,  yield 
the  room  they  occupy,  to  the  for- 
mer; and,  after  having  amply  re- 
paid tlie  trouble  of  rearing  them, 
and  their  proportion  of  ground- 
rent,  they  may  still,  with  pro{)er 
exertion,  be  transplanted  to  ano? 
ther  situation. 

Among  all  fruit-trees,  there  are 
none  better  calcu'ated  for  interme- 
diate plantation  between  standards, 
than  tlie  yellow  mirahclle,  and  the 
golden 
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pniden  pippin.  The  former  is  of 
tolerably  quick  growth,  itiny  be 
inanaged  and  pruned  at  pleasnro, 
and  generally  bears  fruit  in  tfie  se- 
cond year  after  haAing  been  trans- 
planted :  its  abundant  plums  are  of 
great  value,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  sale,  when  in  a 
dried  stale. — ^The  golden  pippin 
maintains  the  same  rank  amongap- 
ple-trees,  as  the  mirabelle  among 
the  plum-kind  :  its  growth  is  mo- 
derate }  the  fruit  plentiful  and  de- 
licious, containing  a  sharp  aroma- 
tic juice,  and  a  tender  pulp; — -it 
may  be  preser\'ed  longer  than  six 
months. 

A  CATAJuOCUE  OF  THE   MOST  ELI- 
GIBLE    KINDS     AND    VA^IETIBS 
.-    OF  FRUIT-TKEES. 

T.  For  plantations  oj"  tahle-fruit 
only. 

1 .  The  Easter,  or  P<isf^ne  Apple, 
is  one  of  the  principal  and  finest 
Calvilles :  it  is  large,  with  high  pro- 
je6ting  ribs,  and  of  a  bees- wax  co- 
lour; has  a  white,  tender,  juicy, 
pulp  ;  and  emits  a  very  grateful 
odour,  similar  to  that  of  roses. — 
The  tree  bears  abundance  of  fniit, 
but  does  not  attain  a  large  size. 

2.  The  Sarasin,  a  valuable  winr 
ter-pear,  which  ought  to  decorate 
every  orchard  ;  as  it  may  be  pre- 
served a  whole  year.  In  shape 
end  size,  it  resembles  the  Bonne 
Louise,  but  generally  becomes 
much  larger.  Its  red  colour  rises 
on  the  south  side,  when  it  turns 
yellow  in  July  ;  ac(]uires  a  mellow 
buttery  consistence,  and  is  then 
eatable.  This  likewise  affords  an 
excellent  fruit  for  boiling,  drying, 
^nd  other  domestic  uses.  The 
tree  is  tall  and  vigorous. 

3.  The  IFIiite  Winter-Calville, 
a  well-known  apple,  much  prized 
pn  accomatof  its  aromatic  flavour. 
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like  that  of  strawberries,  and  its 
acidulated  vinous  juice.  Bein^  of 
the  larger  sort  of  apples,  it  is  some- 
what depressed,,  smooth,  gloss}'-, 
pale-vellow, surrounded  with  strcna 
ndges,  and  sometimes  red  on  the 
sun-side  :  it  maturitf  s  on  the  floct- 
from  December  to  March. — The 
tree  is  fertile,  and  f)f  a  middle  size. 

4.  The  Firgonleiise,  a  delicious 
pear  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with  a 
deep  bloom,  and  siiort,  fle-hy  stalk. 
Its  peel  is  whitish-green,  and,  it 
ripening  on  .the  floor  (from  Decem- 
l?er  to  March),  generally  acquires 
a  f^ae  yellow  ti^it  :  its  pulp  melts 
in  the  mouth,  yielding  a  copious 
aromaj;ic  juice. -^llie  tree  alsQ 
grows  to  a  moderate  height. 

5.  The  Gravenstein  Jpple,  a  spev 
cles  d  the  Calville  (obtained  from 
Italy),  is  an  unccmimonly  fragrant, 
large,  delicious  fruii ;  and,  though 
its  pulp  be  somewhat  coarse,  the 
sap  is  copious  and  pleasing  to  the 
palate  :  its  colour  is  a  deep  yellow, 
frequently  marked  with  red  on  the 
south  side.  This  apple  is  equally 
useful  for  the  table  and  other  pur- 
poses of  economy ;  as  it  not  only 
affords  excellent  cyder,  but  also, 
vhen  dry,  a  very  palatable  dish : 
it  may  be  kept  fresh  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. — ^The 
tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
bears  abundant  fruit. 

6.  The  Streaked  Rose-Apple, 
(Pompne  Rose  panache),  a  very 
early,  and  beautiful  summer-fruit, 
of  a  delicious  flavour  and  taste  :  it 
is  of  a  middle  size,  rather  oblong 
than  round  ;  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
mixed  with  yellow  on  the  shaded, 
side  ;  streaked  witli  a  deeper  red 
on  the  southern  aspect,  but  every 
■where  marked  with  deep  yello\V 
dots.  Its  pulp  is  of  a  glossy  white, 
tinted  with  rose-coloured  streaks 
about  the  core,    and  ben^atli  the 
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peel  ;  mellow,  and  uncommonly 
mild :  the  fruit  ripens  in  August. — 
Tlie  tree  does  not  attiiiti  a  large 
size. 

7.  Tlie  Russian  Ire-Nipple,  or 
Astrakhan  Apple  (Ponnne  d'Astra- 
cban  i  Transp^rente),  is  unques- 
tionably tie  most  eligible  sumu>cr- 
fruit,  provided  the  situation  and 
climate  be  proper  tor  its  growth, 
that  is,  not  under  4(f  of'  polar  ele- 
%'ation.  In  such  a  region,  it  ac- 
quires a  saccharine  juice,  which  is 
so  copious,  tliat  in  an  apple  weigh- 
ing 4|  ounces,  there  will  be  found, 
on  expression,  3|  ounces  of  Iiqu<tr, 
and  one  ounce  of  pulpy  fibres.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  most  smiling  fruits, 
whitish-yellow,  with  fine  red  flam- 
ing streaks  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  and  may  be  eaten  at  table, 
or  converted  into  cjder, — There 
are  two  varieties  of  tliis  apple  j 
namely,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  one; 
but  neither  of  the  trees  become  re- 
markably tall. 

8.  The  German-muscadeL-pear 
(Muscat  AJlemand),  a  noble,  large 
pyramidal  fruit,  with  a  small  bloom, 
on  a  sliallow  excavation,  and  ra- 
ther a  long  stalk.  When  ripening 
on  the  floor,  it  acquires  a  red  and 
yellow  tint ;.  its  flesh  is  melting 
and  delicate,  full  of  a  spicy,  deli- 
cious juice,  similar  to  that  of  mus- 
cadel  grapes  ;  eatable  from  March 
till  May. — ^The  tree  forms  a  fine 
crown,  and  is  exccedingl}-  produc- 
tive, 

().  Tlie  Nutmeg,  or  Mace-rennet, 
is  a  valuable  apple  of  considerable 
size,  more  globular  than  oblong, 
yellowish  green,  and  somewhat' 
rough,  but  oi  a  dusky  red  on  the 
south  side.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  and 
eats  short ;  contains  a  lar^^e  pro- 
j)ortion  ot  sweet  vinous  juice,  hav- 
ing a  fine  aromatic  taste ;  it  be- 
coiues  eatabk  towaxds  the  end  of 
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Oi^tober ;  and  may  be  preserved  m* 
its  full  flavour  for  a  whole  year. — ■ 
The  free  attains  a  respectable  size. 

10.  The  Trout-pear  is  a  German 
autumnal  fruit,  afxd  possessei  the 
advantages  of  external  beauty,  a 
delicious  taste,  .nnd  unusual  ferti- 
lity. It  somewhat  resembles  the 
Butter-pear,  but  is  nu)re  oblong, 
has  a  finer  yellow  ground,  and 
many  deep  red  dots,  which  stand 
more  closely  together  on  the  south- 
ern aspeft.  Its  flesh  is  completely 
mellow,  very  aromatic,  and  may 
be  kept  longer  than  the  huerre'" 
ilanc. — The  tree  of  the  Trout-peav 
presents  a  bulky  stem. 

11.  The  iMiierrnann-cherry,  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  heart-shaix;d  cherries,  and  has 
an  excellent  taste.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles tl:e  variegated  half-ounce- 
cherry,  and  frequently  surpasses  it  j 
the  flesh  is  remarkably  white,  so- 
lid, ai^d  of  a  sweet,  agreeable  fla* 
vour.  The  stone  adheres  to  the 
pulp,  which  ripens  in  June  or 
July  }  when  the  skin  on  both  sides 
acquires  very  bright  red  spots,  tbat 
ai'e  imperceptibly  lostinihewhitisl)- 
yellow  part  of  tlie  centre  and  tbc 
shaded  quarter. — Tha  tree  is  of  a 
large  and  bulky  growth. 

12.  The  Old  Royal  Cherry,  is 
also  of  the  first  rank  ;  large,  dark- 
red,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  with 
a  long  stalk ;  its  flesh  is  red,  soft, 
and.  juicy,  of  a  spicy,  and  very 
agreeable  acid  taste ;  the  stone, 
however,  is  not  heart-shaped ;  it 
ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June.  — The  tree  is  handsome, 
though  not  very  hn-ge  >  has  a  close, 
acid  foliage,  and  is-  exceedingly 
pnxluctive. 

13.  The  Ficiorions  Rennet  (Rel- 
nette  triom()hanre),  an  uncom- 
monly fine,  large,  and  well-formed 
apple  j  which,  on  being  depwited 
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^  the  floor,  acquires  a  deep  yel- 
low tint,  marked  with  starry  poUits, 
and  frequently  bro\t'n  rough  spots, 
or  large  warts  5  its  eye  represents  a 
regular  star;  its  flesh,  beneath  the 
tender  skin,  is  yellow ;  firroj  though 
delicate ;  yielding  abundance  of 
juice,  that  possesses  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic flavour:  it  ripens  about 
Christmas,  aiid  may  be  kept  till" 
March.-^-^The  tree  grows  luxuri- 
antly, and  becomes  of  a  considera- 
ble size. 

14.  The  Ladies'  Plum  (Damns 
Violet),  a  highly  esteemed,  large, 
fine,  oblong  fruit,  of  a  deep  violet 
or  black  colour,  and  a  dusky  bloom ; 
its  yellow  pulp  teparates  from  the 
stone  >  has  as  weet,  delicate  taste; 
and  is  eaMble  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.—Plum-trees,  on  the  whole, 
are  of  a  moderate  growth,  and  ge- 
nerally slender. 

15.  The  IVinter  Queen  (la  Reine 
d'hyver),  a  very  excellent  pear,  of 
■z  middle  size,  but  c^  diflerent 
shapes  j»nd  ctJours,  being  sopie- 
times  of  a  golden  tint,  with  grey 
ilots,  or  a  few  rusty  spots,  and 
sometimes  marked  witli  many  rust- 
coloured  stains. — ^Those  of  proper 
growth  are  pear-shaj>etl,  but  most 
of  tliera  have  an  irregular  form, 
with  the  eye  on  one  side.  1'he 
pulp  is  tolerably  mellow,  granu- 
lated about  the  core,  and  of  a 
^weet,  delicious  flavour ;  it  ripens 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and 
is  not  easily  affeded  by  the  win- 
ter.— The  tree  is  of  a  moderate 
sizGj 

10\  Tlie  DoSio7-'s,  or  Cantiaal's 
Chern/  ;  a  large,  dark-red,  globu- 
lar fruit,  with  a  long  and  strong 
stalk  ;  its  pulp  is  reci  and  soft ; 
the  juice  agreeably  swet  t  and  acid, 
in  equal  proportions.  The  stone 
has  a  sharp  point,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  July.— 
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"The  tree  becomes  of  a  toicrabJc 
size:  the  le^ives  are  large,  &iii 
have  a  sub-acid  taste. 

17.  The  Red  Borsdnrfer  is  .1  va- 
riety of  the  delicious  German  appl« 
bearing  that  name,  and  almost  ex- 
cels the  latter,  though  of  a  similar 
size  and  shape.  On  one  side,  this 
fruit  is  of  a  glossy  red,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  other  is  yellow  ;  dots  of 
the  latter  colour  being  dispersed 
over  it,  and  somctinles  also  warts:* 
Its  flesh  is  uncommonly  white,  teri- 
der,  juicy,  and  sweet,  partaking  of 
the  odour  ai  roses.  I'he  core  is 
encomp3s.sed  by  a  bright-red  vein. 
When  stored,  this  apple  ripens 
about  Christmas,  at  which  period 
the  (jcrman  liorsdorfer  begins  to 
decay. — The  tree  of  the  red  kind  i.? 
one  of  the  largest  standards  5  bears 
every  year  abundant  truit ;  and  its 
vernal  bl(^ssoms  resist  the  severity 
of  nighl-fr(»sts. 

18.  The  Diili^  (if  Or  I  earn,  usual- 
ly called  the  Lord's-PUan  (Prun« 
de  Monsieur),  a  middle-sizetl  fruit, 
of  a  fine  violet  colour,  with  a  siroftg 
bloom  ;  almost  globular;  somewhat 
depressed  on  the  top,  with  a  shal- 
low furrow.  When  the  tree  enjoys 
a  good  soil  and  situation,  its  deli- 
cate and  sweet  pulp  melts  in  the 
mouth.  It  ripens  so  early  as  the 
end  of  Jul}' ;  and  the  stone  readily 
parts  with  tlie  pulp. 

19.  The  St.  Germain,  a  well- 
known  and  valuable  French  winter- 
pear,  often  very  large ;  <»f  a  pyrami- 
dal form,  having  a  thick  ami  dotted 
green  skin;  but  which, while riptn- 
ing  on  tlie  floor,  becomts  yellow. 
Its  flesh  is  n)ellow,  frequently  gra- 
nulated about  the  core,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  delicate  taste. 

20.  I'hc  Royal  EfigUsk  Apple  : 
there  are  many  varieties  compre- 
hended under  this  denomination ; 
but  tl>e  genuine  sort,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly 
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xn^Iy  hnre-,  wowy,  and  valmhle 
fruit,  belonging  to  the  family  ot' the 
Calvillcsr  it  is  verj'  btilky  below, 
aird  tapK'rii^  towarvis  the  top  ;  has 
strnn*^  ribs  and  other  protubnaiicf  s; 
and  a  very  st^oit,  deeply  inserted 
slrilk.  The  skin  h  throughout 
w!iitish-yeHo\v,  sbiuing,  and  cover- 
ed with  greenish-white,  delicate 
sjiots.  Its  flavour  is  strong,  tliough 
agreeable ;  the  pulp  is  white,  rather 
nicilow  ;  and  contains  a  very  plea- 
sunt  juice,  of  a  scent  resembling 
that  of  roses  ;  the  app'e  is  eatable 
in  Novenjoer,  and  nj.iy  be  kept  till 
Jaiuiaiy.— The  tree  is  of  the  larger 
kind. 

21.  The  Allendorf-Cherrj/,  is  a 
n  ry  teiider  fruit,  which,  though 
belong' ni::  to  tl)e  lamiiy  of  the  acid 
glass-uhtnjt »  with  a  white  sap,  has 
neverilifJess  a  pleasant  sweetish 
pulp:  it  is  bright- red,  (fa  list  glo- 
liiiLr  form  >  has  a  very  short,  deep- 
ly inserted  stalk  ;  and  ripens  in  the 
bcgir.niug  of  July. — The  tree  bears 
a  thick,  acid  foliage,  and  does  not 
attain  any  considerable  size. 

23.  Gdl'Jcn  Renvet  (Reinnette 
d'Or)  of  Du  HameL}  a  beautiful 
and  excellent  apple,  the  size  and 
shape  of  which  are  similar  to  that 
of  UvrsdorJ:  tt  is  of  a  bright-yel- 
low tint,  matked  on  the  south 
Side  wi»h  faint-red  streaks  and 
ycllowi>*h-brown  dots :  its  flesh  is 
remarkably  tender,  and  of  a  glos.sy 
■•hiie  ;  the  jnioe  has  the  taste  antl 
flavour  peculiar  to  pine- apples,  a;:d 
vhiih  is  also  found  in  the  golden 
pippin  :  when  stored,  it  ripens  in 
ptcenilx  r,  but  attiiins  to  perfection 
ordy  r^  February. — The  t:ee  has  a 
l.caiihy  appearaace,  and  is  of  a 
juidi.ling  ^ize. 

23 .  Ihe  Royal  Plum :  (see  No.  1 0 
of  tlic  west  side  of  the  E.spalier). 

24.  Tl-e  Gilded  Butter-pear 
(iieurrc  dorc)  is  a  luscious  fruit. 
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nearly  related  to  the  v/hite  butter- 
pear,  havin.^  a  similar  taste,  afhd 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  but 
generally  of  a  hrrger  size,  and  pos- 
sessing a:  finer  coat  than  the  latter ; 
its  peel,  being  5;lossy  and  smooth, 
resembles  unpo'ished  gold  ;  \?,  oc- 
casionally streaked,  and  markecj 
with  bright-j'ellow  spots.  There  is 
no  red  colour  on  this  pear,  but  \i% 
south  side  displays  greater  bright- 
ness than  the  o{?posite  part  whicl; 
has  been  shaded. 

25.  The  Red  Perdngon,  an  ext 
ccllent  plum  of  tlie  tirst  class,  mo- 
derately large,  roundish,  M'ith  a 
stVongly  m:ltked  furrow  -,  beauti- 
fully rel ;  cbveretS \\ ith  many  small 
gold-coloured  dots,  nnd  a  finebloom. 
Its  briglit-yellow  flfesh  Is*  stitej^ed 
■with  white  reins  ;  pcrfetiV  tj'ahs* 
parent;  and  yields  a  sweet  delidohs 
juice.  Though  its  skin  be  some- 
what tough,  this  plum  contaifts  lio 
acidity;  so  that,  in  a  peeled  and  dry 
state,  it  atr'brds  prunes  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  v/hite  Perdrigon, 
a«d  other  varieties.  The  stone  ife 
small,  and  strong!)'  adheres  to  the 
pulp :  thi.s  fruit  ripens  about  tlie 
middle  of  August. 

26.  The  Neiv-iotvn  Pipph],  or 
New- York  Rennet,  a  noble  An^eri- 
ran  apple,  of  a  moderate  size;  well 
ibrmed ;  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
golden  tint,  marked  with  many  grey 
dots,  which  become  more  faint  to- 
wards the  bloom.  On  the  south 
side,  it  acquires  a  delicate  red  shade. 
Its  pulp  is  perfectly  white ;  tirm, 
though  tender  ;  containing  a  sweet 
aromatic  juice,  of  a  delicious  taste: 
this  fruit  becomes  mellow  after 
Christmas,  and  remains  sound  till 
Midsummer. — The  tree  forms  a 
fine,  tall  standard,  and  has  pointed 
leaves. 

27.  The  Princes  Tahle-Pcar,  or 
•the Long  Green  Sunamcr-Pear,  is 
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(Bine  of  the  most  luscious  early 
fruits,  uncomnKHiIy  long-shaped, 
<^uite  green,  having  a  very  mellow 
pulp,  and  ripening  in  A'.^.gust. — 
The  tree  makes  a  tail  and  respect- 
able ligure. 

IS .  T{\c  Autiimnftl  Anke-Rennet 
:(Venkel-apple,  of  the  Dutch),  a 
fine  fruit,  generally  of  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  English  Pippin ;  biunt" 
Jy  pointed  towards  the  bloomy  part, 
or  eye  ;  haviog  a  very  rough  grey- 
yellow  peel,  strongly  marked  with 
whitish  dots,  and  sometimes  with 
varts.  its  flesh  is  reniiirkably 
tender,  iiaving  a  palatable  sy»-eet 
juice,  aud  a  most  grateful  aroma- 
tic flavour  resembling  that  of  ani- 
eeed  :  it  rijxjns  <il)out  Michaelmas, 
and  some  pears  are  eatable  in  a  fort- 
night after.  JBut  their  spicy  fla- 
vour contiimes  only  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  as  it  in  disbipated  about  the 
end  of  Ko^'epiber,  when  fhey  be- 
come mealy. — ^7.'l:e  tree  is  of  low 
growth,  like  most  of  those  produc- 
ing similar  fruit. 

2Q.  The  f^ear- Quince,  though  it 
4Caniict  be  classed  among  the  Iruit 
designed  jfor  ^he  tabj^%  ntvertjie- 
less  deserves  a  place  in  e\ery 
orcliard ;  as  it  is  used  lor  many 
culinary  purposes, 

30.  The  Easter  Bergamot  (Bugi) 
an  exceedingly  delicate  fruit ;  very 
large,  round,  sc^mesvhat  thinner 
towards  the  stalk  ;  green,  marked 
with  small  grey  spots ;  yellowish 
when  ripe,  and  brov  u-red  on  its 
eouthern  exposure  :  the  pulp  is  un- 
cojnmonly  ^vhite,  mellow,  and 
without  kernels  :  containing  a  co- 
pious sweet  juice,  slightly  acidu- 
lated. This  fruit  ripens  on  the  floor 
in  January,  and  remains  sound 
ifill  March  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  left 
on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible, 
and  not  to  be  brought  in  conta6l 
yfith  ^rliples  possessing  a  peculiar 
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smell,  which  it  readily  attraiJls.— - 
Its  \A3od  is  bulky  ;  tiiough  the  tree, 
like  the  Bergamot  kinds,  in  gene- 
ral, attains  only  a  mfxlerate  height. 

31.  The  Orange  Cherry,  reserar 
bles  in  taste  that  of  Altendorf,  de- 
scribed. No.  21 ;  being  a  compound 
of  sweet  and  acid  juice,  in  which 
the  fornier  property  greatly  pre- 
vails. It  is  of  a  large  size,  some- 
what compressed,  with  a  small 
excavation,^  and  a  middle-sized 
stalk.  On  the  south  side,  it  isofji 
brightrred  ;  on  the  opposite  of  a  red- 
dish-yellow cast;  stained  In  all  direc- 
tions with  transparent  spots  of  the 
last-mentioned  shade.  During  a 
rainy  summer,  it  frequently  bti- 
comes  uniformly  of  an  orange-co- 
lour ;  and  ripens  about  the  middle 
pf  July. — This  valuable  tree  is  fer- 
tile ;  and,  though  growing  vigor- 
ously, never  attains  a  considerably 
size. 

32.  The  B/ack  Mulhrry.—lf 
th;s  useful  tree  cannot  be  planted 
near  tlie  house,  or  in  some  fonve- 
nient  corner  of  the  yard,  it  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  a  complete  or- 
chard, on  account  of  its  agreeable 
vinous  fruit,  the  juice  of  which  is 
very  palatable  ;  as  it  gradually  ri- 
pens, and  not  only  affords  a  con- 
stant supply  of  berries  for  eight 
weeks,  but  may  be  converted  intq 
an  excellent  and  wholesome  wine. 
—The  tree  seldom  exceeds  20  feet 
in  height ;  and,  though  durab  e, 
demands  a  sheltered  situation,  be- 
cause its  sap  circulates  slowly,  and 
at  a  late  period  of  the  spring :  it 
requires  but  an  indifferent,  dry 
soil,  and  begins  to  bear  iruit  in  the 
second  year  after  being  transplant- 
ed. 

33.  The  Folg-Cherry  is  a  large, 
dark-red,  and  luscious  fruit,  with 
a  short  stalk,  and  a  small  acid  leaf; 
■it  has  a  sub-acid  taste,  accompanied 

with 
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with  a  mosf  grateful  sweetness  ;  is 
Very  pulp)',  and  marked  with  a 
deep  furrow :  it  attains  to  maturity 
about  the  latter  end  of  June,  mid 
«ontinues  till  the  middle  of  July.— • 
The  tree  has  a  noble  appearance, 
and  affords  vigorous  arid  bulky 
ti'ood. 


With  a  view  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  horticulture,  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  variety  of  fmit-trees, 
chiefly  for  the  supj^ly  of  the  table, 
we  have  annexed  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  most  approved,  and  that 
justly  claim  the  tirst  rank. 

APPLES, 

1 .  The  JVIi'tte  Italian  Roscmary- 
Apple  (MeladiRosmarino),  avery 
beautiful  species  of  the  Calville, 
having  no  ribs,  but  a  most  glossy 
skin,  which  resembles  the  finest 
virgin  wax  ;  is  on  all  sides  marked 
with  clear  white  dots,  and  on  the 
south,  somewhat  red  ;  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  and  the  size  of  a  goose- 
egg.  Its  flesh  is  white  s%  snow, 
uncommonly  tender,  and  yielding 
a  sacclxarine  juice  of  a  slightly  ara- 
maiic  flavour.  Its  large  pericar- 
pium  contains  twentv  kernels  in 
tive  cells  ;  ihe  fniit  becomes  eata- 
ble about  tire  middle  of  November, 
and  remains  sound  till  February. — 
The  tree  is  of  low  growth. 

2.  The  Net-fitrmtd  Rennet  (Rei- 
nette  fiL-e)  is  of  it  moderate  size; 
yellow  f  intersected  with  grey 
meshy  lines  ;  aifti  irequently  co- 
vered w  ith  warts  :  it  has  a  very 
tender,  though  firrti  palp,  an  agree- 
ably sweet  juice,-  with  the  peculiar 
rennct-rinvour ;  maturates  toward's 
Christmas  ;  and  may  be  preserved 
till  tlie  succeeding  summer .—^The 
tree  exhibits  a  respe6table  figure, 

3.  The  Punciured  Rennet  (Rei- 
nette  piquec),  a  smooth,  reddish- 
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brown  apple,  approaching  to"  » 
chesnut-colour,  in  shape  and  siiSft 
resembling  the  largest  Borsdorfer  j 
co\ered  with  white  pundures, 
each  of  winch  is  surrounded  with' s 
green  edge  :  its  pulp  is  firm,  mel- 
low, and  of  an  excellent  vinous  fla- 
vour ;  being  eatable  in  February 
and  March. — -The  tree  becomies  of 
a  tolerably  large  size. 

4.  The  Great  English  Rennet i 
a  fruit  which  often  attains  the  size 
of  the  Pou7id-apple  ;  has  generalljr 
flat  ribs,  and  a  strong  bloom  ;  is  of 
a  bright-yellow  colour,  with  many 
small  brown  pundures.  Its  flesh 
is  somewhat  meltow,  agreeable  tor 
the  palate,  and  may  be  eaten  frorrf 
December  to  Februaiy.— ^Tlic  tree 
is  tall,  and  verj'  produ6tive. 

5.  The  Norman  Apple  (Rei"nette' 
de  Norman  die) ;  an  excelterit  fruit, 
of  a  middling  size,  and  regulaf 
form;  when  ripe,  i;  is  of  a  goldeii 
tint,  covered  with  many  grey,  an- 
gular dots ;  has  a  very  tender,  yet 
firm,  yellow  pulp,  containing  a 
pungent  spicy  jutce  J  ripens  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  may  be 
preserved  till  ^lidsummer. — ^The 
tree  is  of  an  inferior  size. 

6.  I'he  Nolde  Pippin,  an  exqui* 
site  fruit  for  the  table  :  of  an  ob"** 
long  shape,  tapernig  toward  the 
e)  e  ;  smooth,  bright-yt  llow,  with 
a  few  red  streaks  on  the  southern: 
side.  This  apple  ripens  early,  and 
remains  soiuid  till  the  end  of  April". 
— The  tree,  though  not  growing 
tail,  bears  ample  fruit,  even  ia 
those  seasons  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  blossoms;  it  thrives  ift 
situations  where  other  orchard- 
trees  will  not  prosper. 

7-  The  Spotted  Pippin  is  .one  of 
the  most  elegant  apples,  in  fonA 
and  size  resembling  the  largest 
Rorsdorf-kind,  haviisg  a  statk  deep'- 
ly  inserted  in  a  wide  excavation  j 
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it  is  of  a  greenish-jrellow  cast, 
RKHTvcd  with  numerous  grey,  ofti-n 
rust-coloured  spots,  ana  aiignlar 
pundures  ;  has  a  very  delicate, 
though  firm,  greenish,  juicy  pulp, 
possessing  a  similar  aromatic  tia- 
vour  widi  the  English  Golden 
Pippin;  and  remains  sound  till 
May. — ^I'he  tree  is  of  a  moderate 
size. 

8.  The  JVinter  Anise- Rennet 
(Fcnnouillet  gris),  is  of  a  size 
and  slwpe  like  that  described  No. 
28 ;  of  a  grey  tawn  shade,  and 
sometimes  marked  with  warts; 
tiie  tender  pulp  has  tlie  peculiar 
anise  flavour.  This  apple  is  edible 
from  Dcceiuber  til!  February.— 
The  tree  i.^  of  low  growth. 

9.  Tlie  Lale  Vt/tniv  Rennet 
(Reiiiette jaune  tardive);  a  mode- 
rately large,  well-formed,  and  beau- 
tiful apple ;  yellow,  but  on  (he 
south  side  reddish,  with  brown 
piHUtures;  the  pulp  is  mellow, 
juicy,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  vi- 
nous taste ;  eatable  from  Christ- 
mas till  March. — ^I'he  tree,  though 
growing  vigorously,  attains  only  a 
middling  height. 

•  10.  I'he  Nell-Giryn,  an  English 
fruit;  UDcwnmonly  large,  globu- 
lar, yellow,  and  occasionally  spot- 
ted or  pun([tiire4 ;  its  yellowish 
pulp  has  a  delicious  sweetly-acidu- 
iated  taste,  and  an  exceedingly 
•pleasant  flavour ;  becomes  eatable 
in  February  and  JMarch.^ — The  tree 
Is  of  Uie  largest  kind,  and  js  very 
produi:tive. 

II.  The  Pear  Rennet,  both  an 
autumnal  and  winter-fruit,  pre- 
sents a  capital  apple,  of  a  tender 
yellowish  pulp,  the  juice  of  which 
has  the  acidulous  flavour  of  llhe- 
nisliwine;  it  is  sufficiently  mel- 
iow  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
^r,3nd  may  be  preserved  through 
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the  greater  part  of  winter.— Tlie 
tree  is  of  slender  growth. 

12.  The  Los  hi  eg,  or  Princes 
Tftlle-(i/>/}le,  a  delicious  autum- 
nal fruit,  vying  with  the  formers 
it  is  of  the  Calville  family ;  mp- 
derately  large  ;  somewhat  oblong  ; 
whitish,  and  on  the  south  side  with 
red  streaks. — The  trt-e  does  not 
rise  to  a  considerable  height. 

13.  The  Rernl  Pear-afyple  is, 
next  to  the  Russian  Ice-apple,  tbs 
most  acceptable  summer- fruit, 
when  planted  in  a  favourable  soil 
and  situation  ;  as  it  is  a  variety  of 
the  latter.  Though  of  a  small  size, 
and  somewhat  depresseil,  it  has  a 
sweet,  aromati<Maste  ;  is  of  a  tine 
yellow  tint,  streaked  with  red,  or 
handsomely  Hame- coloured.  In 
h')t  sunjmers,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit, 
on  the  solar  side,  is  converted  \nUi 
a  saccharine  juice,  and  accjuires 
the  consistence  and  taste  of  a  deli- 
cious apricot :  it  ript-ns  in  August. 
—The  tree  is  of  the  smaller  sort, 

PEAKS. 

a.  The  MuscadeL-Pcar  of  Metx, 
a  smooth-round,  and  very  sapti 
winter-pear ;  whitish-green,  but 
yellow  when  ripening  on  the  floor, 
and  red  on  the  south  side  ;  having 
a  mellow  pulp  with  an  agreeable 
saccharine  juice. — ^The  tree  is  un- 
commonly fertile  ;  thougii  it  be- 
comes only  of  a  moderate  size 

I.  The  Imperial  Pear,  much  re- 
sembling the  Virgouleuse,  has  a  to- 
lerably ipellow  pulp,  withoQt 
stones  ;  a  sweetly  flavoured  juice, 
and  is  eatable  in  7\pril  and  May. 
— I'he  tree  grows  vigorously,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  curled  like 
the  foliage  of  the  oak. 

c.  The  JVinter  -  Thorn  (Epine 
d'hjver) ,  in  size  and  shape  is  simi- 

-iar 
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iar  to  many  kinds  of  egg-pears. — 
its  peel  is  at  tirst  wl»tisli-grecii, 
»ud  turns  yellow,  whcii-  ripening 
on  the  floor  :  the  pulp  is  idcUow, 
ftweet,  and  of  a  delicious  aronKitic 
taste.  This  pear  is  Ik  M  be  eaten 
in  November,  and  renrains  sound 
till  the  end  vf  January. — ^Tlie  tree 
■vegetates  willv great  luxuriance. 

J.  Tlie  Loug  Green  JVinler-Fent 
is  a  tine  fruit,  with  a  long  stalk  :  its 
green^  peel  is  nrjarked  with  grey 
puadures,  and  the  rtiellow  sac- 
charine pulp  recommends  itself  by 
its  strongly  aiomatic  flavour.  It  is 
edible  froni  December  to  Februa- 
ry, and  may  be  preserved  still 
longer.— ^The  tree  rri^kes  a  huud- 
5ome  tigure. 

«-.  The  IFmleButter-Pi-nr;  and 
f.  The  Gruif  Bufler-Fein;  are 
well  known  to-  araatenrir,  and  de- 
serve to  stolid  in  every  orchard, 
Sting  excelieiYt  autuiH«al  fruits.— 
The  former  is  also-  very  useful  for 
enlinary  purposes,  ,fcvc[j  before  it 
attains-  to  maturity  by  ly:ng  on 
tlie  tloor  :  iii  a  g<X)d  .soil,  it  often 
fjrms  a  very  large  tree ;  but  the 
gny  butler- pear  is  of  a  lower 
growth,  tljough  with  more  ex- 
panded branches. 

g.  The  Dc-la-Motte,  on6  of  tlie 
most  luscious  autmnnai  pears;  the 
tender  pulp  and  sweet  juice  ol 
^which,  nearly  approach  to  that  of 
the  fruit  last  mentioned.  It  is  ge- 
nerally large,  and  iu  a  manner  tu- 
rnefitd  ;  of  a  green  shade ;  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  large  grey 
s])ots  :  it  ripens  in  October  and 
November. — The  tree  is  only  of 
Oioderale  growth  and  height. 

h.  The  Snvuuri{  Pu^ir  (Ja  Sa- 
Youreuse)  is  of  a  similar  size  and 
form  with  the  Virgaulmse  ;  more 
oval  than  pear-shaped,  with  a 
small,  siueothiy-situaied  bloom  ; 
is  covered  willi  a  thin  peel  of  a 
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greenish-yellow  cast,  finely  punc-* 
tured  :  its  pulp  has  a  buttery,  plea- 
sant taste,  and  ripens  in  Novem- 
ber,—T'lie  tree  is  of  a  middling  size. 

2. 1'he  Radish- Pear,  a  very  supe- 
rior smnmer  fruit,  the  juicy  part 
of  which  is  so  rich,  refreshing,  and 
agreeably  acidulated,  that  it  excels 
in  its  kind  the  grey  butter-pear.—* 
Birt,  as  it  easilj-  becomts  mealy, 
though  of  a  miiscadci-flavour,  wherr 
left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  it  ought 
to  be  timely  removed,  and  depo- 
sited on  the  floor. — The  tree  is  re- 
markably fertile,  and  produces  fruit 
in  seasons  when  aliBost  every  other 
pear-kind  has  failed  :  lience  it  de- 
ser-v*c.s  to  be  reared,  even  in  cli-' 
mates  and  situations  nut  very  fa- 
vourable to  orchards  j  as  it  is  of 
vigoiou.s  growth,  and  attains  a  to- 
lerable size. 

/'.  The  Non-pardL  Bcrgamnl,  is 
a  con.3iderably  large  ptar,  with  x 
green  peel,  containing  a  mellow 
pulp,  of  an  mcomparably  aromatic 
taste  :  it  becomes  e.atable  in  06to- 
ber  and  Novcnjl>er. — The  tree  is 
one  of  the  largest  among  the  Ber- 
ganiots. 

L  The  Egg- Pear :  this  well- 
known  and  esteemed  fruit  requires' 
no  description  j  its  deiicately  mel- 
low pulp  yields  a  highly  palatable 
suh-acidjuice  of  a  {Xiculiar  flavour, 
and  justly  claims  the  preference 
over  many  of  the  French  butter-* 
pears. 

m.  The  Summer  ThaYn  (Epinc 
d'ete  :  Fonda nte  nms(jue)  is  a  large 
delicious  pear,  of  a  very  penetrating, 
musky  scent  and  taste  ;  oblong, 
pttar-sliaped,  with  a  fatty,  tenders- 
green  skin,  marked  with  whitish 
dots  :•  its  pulp  lii^uefies  in  the 
inouth  ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  iti  the 
beginning  of  September.  —  The 
tree  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  its 
dependent  pears  appear  like  ropes 

of 


cf  onio'ns  ;  on  which  account  the 
trunk  arrives  only  at  a  moderate 
lieight. 

n.  The  Green  Summer  Sugar' 
Pear,  of  F^oyerswerda ;  an  ex.cel- 
ient  new  fruit  of  a  moderate  size^ 
and  which  has  taken  its  origin  from 
the  kernel  of  the  Winter-pear  fSu- 
creverd)  cultivated  in  Lower  L.usa- 
tia  '•  it  is  oblong,  but  arched  toward 
the  bloom ;  of  a  grass-green  shade  j 
spotted  in  every  dire  Aion  witli  green 
and  grey  dots :  the  pulp  is  mellow, 
without  stones,  and  surpassrs  in 
taste  all  other  summer-pears.  Its 
jiiice  is  of  a  vmous,  sub-acid  taste, 
decidedly  sirj^rior,  at  lea?it  in  fla- 
vour, to  its  parent  fruit  before  men- 
tioned. If  the  Green  Sugar-pear  be 
suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  it  ac- 
quires a  greenish-yellow  shade,  and 
its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of  the 
French  Muscat  Robert.  Its  period 
cf  maturation  is  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  August,  and  it  can  be 
preserved  only  a  few  weeks  aftef 
being  deposited  on  tlie  floor.— The 
free  bears  fruit  every  year;  its 
blossoms  resist  the  most  unfavour- 
able weather ;  and  the  wood  re- 
mains sound  in  the  severest  winters, 

0.  The  Spicy  Muscadcl-Pear,  a 
handsome  and  delicate  fruit,  of  tire 
smaller  kind;  being  of  a  roundish 
form,  witk  a  very  small  depressed 
bloom,  but  a  loiig  sleneler  stalk ; 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  of  a  bright 
orange-colour,  in(-lining  to  red  on 
the  soutliern  aspeft ;  marked  with 
greyish-red  dots,  smnevvhat  rough 
to  the  touch,  its  pulp  cats  short, 
and  is  partly  granulated  ;  contains 
an  excellent  spicy  and  satxharine 
juice,  which  maturates  in  July  and 
the  beginning  of  August,  but  can- 
not be  preserved  above  eight  days, 
£s  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of 
viunmer-pears. — ^The  tree  is  of  a 
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prolific  kind,    and    bears  solit;iry 
fruit :  the  wood  has  a  fine  grain. 


For  a  specific  accotrnt  of  these 
inestimable  productions  erf  Nature 
and  Art,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Vine-, 

PliANTATIOXS  OF  THE  M'o?T  USE- 
FUL FRUIT-TREES  IN"  DUMESTlC 
ECONOMY. 

1.  The  Rid  Stettin,  Rostock,  or 
IronJpp/e,  is  large,  globular,  d;irk- 
red,  sometimes  light-green  on  the 
shaded  side ;  has  a  glassy,  iianl 
pulp,  containing  a  la;-g{*  proportion 
of  an  excellent  vinous  juice:  this 
fruit  is  equally  regarded  at  the  ta- 
ble till  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  serviceable  for  boiling,  bakin  t, 
and  converting  it  into  perry. — The 
tree  grows  freely,  and  attains  a 
great  size ;  is  not  easily  injured  b^ 
unfavourable  springs,  while  in  blos- 
soin  ;  and  possesses  other  qualitie;* 
which  greatly  recommend  its  cul- 
ture.— ^The  Green  Stettin  j^pp/v,  a- 
variety  of  the  preceding  sort,  also 
deserves  to  be  r(?ared. 

2.  The  Reine-chude  fsee  No.  4 
on"  the  western  side  of  the  Espalier) 
ill  the  itrogressof  this  essay. 

3.  The  Blessed  Pear  {?o\reh<^ 
nite  :  Belle  fertile),  is  thus  justly 
denominated  ;  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  produftions  of  ths 
vegetable  kingdom.  Lewis  XIV. 
who  was  the  first  encourager  of 
fruit-gardening  in  France,  intro- 
duced this  admirable  plant  intw  his 
dominions,  and  intrusted  the  nur- 
tme  and  propagation  of  it  to  the  Car- 
thusians, an  order  of  Monks  then 
flourishing  at  Paris.  The  French 
Kir.g  had  judiciously  commissioned 
all  liis  Ambassadors  in  Europe,  to 
cclieft  and  send  the  most  valuable 

fruit- 
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/Vuit- trees  :  wkh  viliich  tlipsc  mc- 
BJstic  gardeners,  by  tUcir  exlcusive. 
nurseries,  cxercisKd(till  the  period  of 
llic  l3tcRevoU>don)a  rrtost  lucrative 
traific,  and  lealiicd  several  uiilUo|i:> 
of  liv res  annually  5  bnt  tliese  noble 
plantntions  are  vmw  in  a  desolated 
stnte. — One  of  the  most  bf-neficial 
plants  tinis  obtained,  was  the 
B/essed  Pear,  a  yellow  fruit,  reti- 
d4*;h  on  th<"  sotrth  side,  ^with  a 
straiglit,  rather  long^  stalk  :  in  irot 
siinnners,  it  has  an  agreeable  juicy 
taste,  and  ripens  toward  the  end  of 
iiei)tt niber.  B<sidc  their  use  at  the 
dessert,  tljcse  i^ears  may  be  prepar- . 
ed  in  a  variety  of  form.>,  for  culinary 
dishes. — ^I'he  tree,  when  full  grown, 
does  ETot  exceed  the  niiddUnq  sixe. 

4.  1*i)e  St;ven-slet:fn'r  (Sielitu- 
sclilafcr,  of  the  Qertnaps)  ;  an  aqr 
tuiuual,  moderately  large,  oblong 
apple  ;  of  a  golden  tint  j  broad 
toward  the  stail;,  a:ul  som^-.what 
tapering  in  the  direction  of  tlic 
blootn.  Its  yellowish'  pulp  has  a 
very  agreeable,  sub-acid  taste,  and 
serves  every  purpose  of  domestic, 
consumption . — I'hc  tree  is  peculiar- 
ly valuable,  from  this  circufvistauee, 
that  its  blossoms  appear  ne;irly 
a  iiipnth  hiter  than  those  of  its 
neighbor..rs  :  and.  thpqgh  it  be  thus 
exempt  from  tlie  injiny  often  occa- 
sioned hy  severe  night- frosts  in  thp 
spring,  ycl  its  fruit  generally  ripens 
about  ll>emiddlr  of  August.  Hence^ 
it  merits  great  attention  in  cold  si- 
tuations, which  are  exposed  to  vei- 
nal  blights. 

5.  The  Pound'Pear  is  an  ex^ra- 
feulinary  large,  thick,  yb^)rg  fruit, 
of  a  gretnish-grey  colour  :  it  is  of- 
ten rearediin  tke  vicinity  of  build- 
ings, to  shelter  its  ponderous  frait 
fVwn  byisLerous  \\inds,  before  it 
h-s  aJtaitied  to  maturity.  Though 
,its  pulp  be  somewhat  tough,  it  is  a 
yery  useiul  pear  ii\  domestic  ecpno-* 
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my,  erpocially  for  drying.-^Tlio 
tree  rise.3  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  spreads  its  branches ;  is  very 
produdive ,  and  its  biosboms  arc 
not  liable  to  be  injured  in  the  spring, 
Tliere  is  a  variety  generally  called 
the  Small  Pound-Pear,  which  ac- 
quires only  half  the  size  of  the  for- 
mer, but  possesses  all  its  valuablc- 
piope.rties. 

(>.  Tlie  Qreen  Rennet,  belongs  to 
the  smaller  sort  of  pears ;  has  an 
uncommonly  rough  jieel,  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  a  light  green  shade  : 
its  yellow  ish  pulp  is  firm ;  strealicd 
with  green  veins  j  juicy  ;  and  pos^ 
sesses  an  agreeable  rennet-llavour. 
When  laid  on  tlie  floor,  it  ripens  in 
January ;  and  may,  in  a  dry  eel-:, 
lar,  be  preserve  d  foi"  a  whole  year, . 
without  becoming  insipid.  It  is  a 
wejl-tasted  fruit,  both  for  the  des- 
sert and  culinary  preparations.— 
The  tree  is  only  of  a  moderate  sias, 
but  ably  withstands  iLe  severity  of 
tiie  winter, 

7.  The  Sweet  JVl.nter-Catville, 
is  a  large  apple,  externally  resenw 
bling  the  fruit  of  the  Calville  fami^^ 
ly,  with  £ve  broad  and  sliallow 
nbs,  bqt  a  confitjed  pericarpium, 
or  seed-capsule  ;  it  is  vciofe  cilong 
th^n  globular ;  betiuti/tvlly  red,  be- 
neath whiph  appears  a  fine  golden, 
tint  on  the  shaded  sidp,  and  marked 
in  eveiy  direftion  with  \\hite  spots. 
Its  flesh  is  faintly  yellowish,  toler- 
ably firm  and  good  ;  but,  though  it 
have  n(^  peculiar  aromatic  flavour, 
the  fruit  sprves  various  economical, 
purposes.  In  boiling,  its  slices  re- 
main entire,  unless  reduced  to  pulp 
by  stirring  tlicm  ;  and  diis  pear  ia 
peculiarly  esteemed  for  its  sound- 
ness, w  hich  \\  retains  till  the  second 
year  after  gathering. — The  tree  is 
of  a  large  and  durable  kind. 

8.  The  Lcop(>ld-Qherry  ;  a  dafl^- 
red  and  excellent  fruit,  of  a  very 

agreeable 
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agreeable  acidify,  and  ardtnatic 
flavour:  it  ripens  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  well 
calculated  for  drying. — 'The  tree 
remains  of  a  small  si2e, 

p.  The  Angoler,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  economical  pears,  on  ac- 
count of  it  uncommon  abundance  : 
it  resembles  the  Grey  Butter- Pear ; 
is  large,  of  a  dusky-yellow,  with 
brownish  dots.  Its  pulp  is  not  with- 
out flavour,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  diffcreiit  processes  of  boiling, 
drying,  &c.  It  ripens  in  October 
and  Novernber. — ^The  tree  exhibits 
a  beautiful  figure ;  having  very 
large,  long,  broad,  dark-green 
leaves ;  and  its  blossoms  are  not 
easily  scattered. 

•  10.  The  Long  Carthusian  Appk, 
is  a  capital  domestic  fruit,  frequent- 
ly of  a  large  size,  with  irregular 
angles,  and  acquires  a  fine  yellow 
shade  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  pre- 
served till  the  succeeding  summer ; 
and  maintains  the  first  rank  for 
boiling  or  baking,  in  the  various 
dishes  of  pastry,  where  it  Ijecomes 
Bweetly  mellow,  and  has  a  delicate 
taste.  When  other  apples  (that  of 
Borsdorf  excepted)  lose  their  fia- 
votu-  by  culinary  pre]>arations,  the 
Long  Carthusian  is  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  adion  of  heat. — ^The  tree 
is  of  an  ordinary  size. 

Jl.    The     Sweet    May-Cherry 
(Royale  hative),  is  moderately  large 3 
when  perfectly  ripe,  rather  black 
than  dark-  red  ;  tiiough  it  is  but  too 
often  gathered  while  red,  In  order 
to  accommodate   the  palate  at  an 
earlier  season  :  its  pulp  is  soft ;  the 
juice   sweet,     and    in   favourable, 
dry  seasons,  of  a   highly  aromatic 
flavour  ;  on  which  account  it  is, 
.  among  the  sweet  cherries,  eminent- 
ly (juahfied  for   drying.     It  ripens 
.  about  the.  ijiiddle  of  June,-r-Tbe 
•.tree  is  of  the  largest  kind. 

NO.  XI. — ^YOL,  in. 
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12.  The  Red- Cap-Pear  (Kap- 
pesbirne,  of  the  Germans),,  is  a 
most  beneficial .  winter-fruit,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  orehard  : 
it  is  of  a  middling  size  ;  round,  but 
sharp-pointed  towards  the  stalk  j 
of  a  brown-red  tint  on  the  side  ex^ 
posed  to  the  sun  ;  and  yellow  on 
the  opposite.  Having  generally  a 
rough  taste,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten 
in  a  raw  state  ;  though  in  hot  snm- 
meis  it.becomes  partly  mellow,  and 
is  y.-ell  tasted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  excellent  pear  for  boiling, 
drying,  and  particularly  for  sauces, 
or  similar  purposes;  and  may  be 
preserved  till  the  ensuing  summer. 
' — The  tree  is  uncommonly  large, 
and  proiluctive.— The  JVldte-Cap- 
Pesr  is  "round  and  quite  green  :  it 
affv)rds  the  best  perry  ;  but  tlie  tree 
is  of  a  small  size. 

13.  The  Great,  Stvect  May- 
Cherry,  has  all  the  good  properties 
of  the  variety  stated.  No.  H  ;  but 
attains  a  greater  height,  and  ripeas 
.somewhat  later  than  that  just  al- 
luded to. 

14.  The  TVldte  Beard- Pear  is  a 
yellowish-green  vinous  fruit,  rather 
of  a  small  kind,  but  which  yield.s 
a  very  large  proportion  of  juice,  and 
is  therefore  excellently  calculated 
for  making  perry.  It  grows  in 
clusters,  like  ropes  of  onions  ;  and, 
if  left  too  long  on  the  tree,  is  apt  to 
become  black,  and  to  decay ; 
though  still  useful  for  the  purpose 
above-mentioned. — I'he  tree,  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  fertility, 
arrives  only  at  a  moderate  size. 

15.  ''i^hc  Been- Apple,  a  very  va- 
luable fruit  for  economical  uses, 
and  likewise  for  the  table.  It  is  of 
the  larger  kind  ;  bulky  at  the  stalk, 
and  tapering  towards  the  head  ;  of 
a  yellowish-white  cast,  with  red 
ibime-coloured  streaks  on  tiie  south 
side.     Its  pulp   is  wliite,    tender, 

X  though 
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tliough  tirm,  and  of  an  agreeable 
taste;  the  apple  being  edible  in 
December,  and  easily  preserved 
till  the  next  crop.  When  dried  in 
slices,  it  affords  delicious  food  ; 
and  also  a  fine  dish  when  boiled  in 
a  fresh  state. — ^I'he  tree  is  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  rises  to  a  consider- 
able height  3  has  a  durable  wood  ; 
does  not  shed  its  blossoms  ;  and  is 
very  produftive,  so  that  it  seldom 
fails  of  being  fertile  for  a  single 
season. 

16.  The  Count-Hennelerg  Cher- 
rif,  an  excellent  sub-acid  fruit,  of  a 
moderate  size ;  dark-red,  with  a 
long  stalk ;  of  a  very  agreeable 
.taste,  whether  dry  or  preserved  : 
it  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  August. — ^I'he  tree 
is  of  low  growth,  and  has  depend- 
ent branches, 

17.  The  Sunimer  Christian,  or 
/ipothecarieai-Pear  (Bon  Chretien 
d'etc).  is  a  large  tumefied  fruit,  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  having  a  shivery 
pulp,  and  a  copious  sweet  juice  : 
it  is  equally  delicious  in  a  fresh 
state,  as  well  as  boiled,  dried,  and 
for  sauces  or  syrups  in  cookery. — 
The  tree  attains  a  stupendous  size, 
and  is  uncommonly  fertile. 

18.  The  IVIiite  Paradise,  or 
Wedding- Apple,  in  shape  andbeau- 

.  ly  resembles  that  of  Borsdurf,  but 
in  some  seasons  becomes  larger. 
On  its  south  side,  it  is  beautifully 
tinted  with  red,  and  the  other  parts 
resemble  in  colour,  half-bleached 
wax.  Its  flesh  is  of  a  glossy  whitej 
a  tolerably  good  taste,  yet  without 
any  peculiac  flavour.  When  cut 
in  slices,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ap- 

.  pies,  both  for  boiling  and  drying  : 
nor  is   it  less   useful   lor  making 

■  perry ;  in  which  resjjcdt  it  vies 
■with  that  of  Borsdorf,  and  imparts 
to  the  liquor  a  more  plea«ijig  co- 
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iobr  than  any  other  fruit. — The 
tree  is  of  the  larger  kind,  and  its 
spreading  branches  are  extremely 
productive. 

19.  The  Bine  Egg- Plum,  or 
Hungarian-P/nm,  is  of  tlie  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  ;  has  a  greenish  pulp, 
containing  a  copious  and  sweet 
juice.  It  is  less  calculated  for  boil- 
ing and  drying,  than  for  the  des- 
sert ;  as  it  is  in  much  request,  and 
ripens  in  August. — ^T."he  tree  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile. 

20.  The  Sarasin-Pcar  (see  No, 
2.  p.  303). 

21.  The  Earb/  Maat- Apple  of 
the  Germans,  is  large ;  oblong  j 
streaked  with  red,  but  yeUow  on 
the  shaded  side  ;  having  a  mellow, 
loose  pulp  ;  and  affording  an  ex- 
cellent juice  for  cyder. — Although 
the  tree  be  oi  low  gro\\'tli,  it  is  rc- 
inarkably  prolific,  and  its  wood 
very  compa6t  :  the  blossoms  are 
not  easily  shed  in  unfavourable 
springs,  so  that  the  fruit  seldom 
fails. 

22.  The  Caraway-Pear  (Best 
d'Heri)  is  of  a  middling  size  j  al- 
most globular;  brown-red  on  the 
south  side,  and  grcenish-ycllow  in 
other  parts  :  while  fresh,  it  sup- 
plies the  table,  and  may  also  be 
converted  to  other  economical  pur- 
poses ;  being  a  very  tender  aroma- 
tic pear,  which  ripens  in  Septem- 
ber.— The  tree  does  not  exceed  a 
middling  size,  though  itbears  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 

23.  The  Domestic  Plum  is  so 
generally  known  and  cultivated, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
tlie  most  useful  fiuits  ;  though  a 
single  ti"ee  will. yield  but  a  scanty 
supply.  This  species  mily  be  easily 
propagated  from  the  kernel ;  and 
those  trees  which  have  been  im- 
proved by  engrafting,  inoculating, 

or 
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or  inarching,  produce  a  larger  and 
more  delicate  fruit,  which  readily 
separates  fro'n  the  stone. 

24.  The  Streaked,  ov  Striped  Ap- 
ple, of  the  Germans,  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable fruit  in  domestic  economy  ; 
of  a  globular,  though  compressed 
form  J  a  moderate  size  ;  yellow 
cast ;  and  marked  with  red  streaks. 
Its  sweet   pulp  yield.^    a    copious 

juice  :  it  furnishes  a  palatable  dish, 
whether  boiled  or  dried  in  slices  ; 
and  may  be  advantageously  con- 
verted into  cyder.  This  apple  ri- 
pens early,  and  remains  sound  till 
February. — ^The  tree  attains  a  very 
respeftablc  size  and  age  5  is  one  of 
the  most  produ6tive  ;  and  its  blos- 
soms resist  die  vernal  frosts. 

25.  Tlie  Spanish  Cherry,  a  no- 
ble fruit  for  drying,  preserving, 
&c.  is  of  a  large  size  ;  dark-red 
tint,  approaching  to  black ;  flatly 
compressed  below  ;  and  having  a 
short  stalk.  Its  juice  is  of  a  deep- 
red  dye  5  of  a  mild  sub-acid,  and 
pleasant  taste  :  it  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  J\ily. 

26.  llie  Late  Maut-Apple  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  most  beneficial  fruit 
both  in  autumn  and  winter.  Al- 
tliough  its  blossoms  appear  several 
weeks  later  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer, in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
seldom  affefted  by  the  spring-frosts, 
yet  it  ripens,  and  is  eatable  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  maybe  preserved 
througl.out  the  winter.  It  is  ot  a 
considerable  sizcj  of  a  yellow 
shade  with  red  streaks  ;  its  pulp 
has  a  fine  taste  j  and  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  useful  apple  in  do- 
mesticlife.-r~The  tree  forms  a  large, 
spreading  crown,  and  bears  in 
abundance. 

27.  The  Egg-Pear  (Bestebirne) 
S  national  fruit  of  the  Germans,  is 
not  only  (see  /.  p.  302)  much 
esteemed  at  the  dessert,  but  jidso 
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yields  fine  perry,  or  vinegar. — ^The 
tree  is  of  the  produdive  class,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  orchard. 
2S.  The  Pound- Apple\Td\trx^^ 
fel),  is  likewise  a  G.irman  produc- 
tion, which  deserves  to  be  reared 
both  for  its  uncommonly  large  size, 
and  the  steadiness  of  its  blossoms 
in  unfavourable  springs.  It  ripens 
on  the  floor,  and  becomes  un6fuous 
to  the  touch.  Its  pulp  is  partly- 
mellow,  and  of  a  fine  sub-acid 
taste.  It  remains  sound  from  No- 
vember to  February,  and  frequently 
till  Mayj  being  chiefly  calculated 
for  boiling,  drying,  and  the  making 
of  cyder. — The  tree  exhibits  a  fine 
and  expanded  crown. 

29.  The  Pear- Quince  (see  above 
No.  29)  is  a  very  serviceable  fruit 
to  the  housewife ;  and  though, 
when  boiled,  it  requtfe  a  large 
portion  of  sugar,  yet  tliis  expensive 
article  maybe  supplied  by  the  syrup 
obtained  from  pears.  Dried  ia 
slices,  the  pear-quince  imparts  to 
boiled  fruit  an  agreeable  flavour. 

30.  The  German  Fleiner  Apple, 
is  a  large,  beautiful,  glossy,  yellov(r 
fruit,  rather  oblong  than  globular, 
and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  eco- 
nomical fruit :  on  the  south  side, 
it  is  tinted  with  red,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  counter-part  of  the 
Eeen-apple,describedNo.l5,p.305. 
It  remains  sound  till  Aprils  and  its 
pulp  partakes  of  a  sweet  and  acid 
taste  ;  having  a  strongly  aromatic 
and  agreeable  flavour. — ^I'he  tree 
attains  a  respedable  size. 

.31.  An  improved  variety  of  the 
Plum. — See  No.  23,  p.  306. 

32.  A  Black  Mulberry  Tree. — 
See  above  No.  32,  ..^ 

33.  The  Brussels  Brown  Morel^. 
a  dark-red,  spherical,  acid  cherry, 
containing  a  richly  tindured  juice, 
of  a  very  pleasant  taste.     VVhen 
vfrie&ly  ripe,  ^ibout  the  latter  end 
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of  July,  it  is  equally  fit  to  be  dried 
and  preser\"ed  tor  use. — The  tree 
remains  ot  a  small  size,  like  the 
^lorels  in  general,  and  has  depen- 
dent branches ;  but  it  is  exceeding- 
ly fruitful,  immediately  after  the 
first  year  of  engrafting. 

ON  THE  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS 
METHOD  OF  AURANGISIG  THE 
•ESPALIERS. 

^An  orchard  that  is  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  or  railed  with  suitable 
boards,  not  only  affords  protection 
to  the  fruit,  but  its  value  may  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  rear- 
ing of  dwarf-trees.  The  most  pro- 
fitable and  delicious  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  doubtless  the  Pmc/u's,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  intended  for  sale 
in-  a  public  market :  hence  we  shall 
concisely  state  the  principal  sorts  of 
such  fruit  as  may  be  planted  with 
the  greatest  advantage  on  the  easi- 
tern  and  southern  sides. — Early 
peaches  are  always  more  favour- 
ably situated  in  an  eastern  than  in  a 
southern  aspcft ;  for,  when  placed 
in  the  former,  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  injured  by  night-frosts  as  in 
the  latter :  on  the  contrary,  late 
peaches  require  more  solar  heat, 
and  will  consequently  be  better 
adapted  to  a  southern  exposure. — 
Apricots,  likewise,  may  be  niore 
easily  and  beneficially  raised  on  the 
east  than  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden ;  because  the  heat  of  the 
siln  exsiccates,  and  renders  tliem 
mealy  j  independently  of  which 
<nrcnrastance,  they  are  in  the  me- 
ridian dire6tion  imore  liable  to  be 
jiijuredby  mght-frosLs. — ^The  u-est- 
erji  wall  will  be  most  usefully 
formed  into  espaliers  of  Cherry  and 
Plum-trees,  as  likewise  for  planting 
earli/  Grapes. — Lastly,  even  the 
vorthern  side  is  advantageously  em- 
ployed by  the  skilful  gardener,  who 
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will,  in   this   situation,  endeavodf 
to  introduce   the   best   species   ot 
hazle-nuts,  filberts,  &c. 
Plantation  along  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  IVall,  or  Railment ;  con- 
sisting of  early    Peaches    and 
Apricots. 

li  the  wall,  or  other  inclosurse 
round  the  orchard,  be  from  7  to  8' 
feet  high,    the  espalier  ought   to 
occupy  a  space  of  from  12  to  14 
feet.     In  case,  however,  the  wall 
should  be  only  6  or6|^  feet  high, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  form  the 
plantation  of  peaches,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  18  or  20  feet  from  the 
neighbouring  trees. 
I.     The  following  list  contains  a 
view  nf  the  most  valuable  and 
early  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots,   which   should    adorn   the 
Eastern  side  of  the  JVall. 

1.  The  Small  Naked  Early  Peack 
(Petite  Violette-hative)  yields  a  to- 
lerably mellow  fruit,  of  a  yellowish 
shade,  but  rose-coloured  about  the 
kernel ;  its  juice  is  strongly  aro- 
matic, and  of  a  delicious  taste.  It 
rii)ens  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, somewhat  earlier  than  the 
large  variety  of  the  same  name. 

2,  and  3.  The  Pine-Apple  Apri- 
cot, is  one  of  the- mosnax  oar  y\  more 
oblong  than  round,  marked  with 
deep-red  spots  on  tlie  south  side, 
and,  in  other  parts,  of  a  golden 
tint.  Its  pulp  is  throughout  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  and  con- 
tains a  highly  flavoured,  palatable 
juice.  It  never  tui"ns  mealy,  like 
tile  other  sorts,  and  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Its  kernel 
is  as  sweet  as  an  almond. 

4.  The  Brussels  Apricot  (Abri- 
cot  de  Nancy),  is  of  a  considerable 
size;  somewhat  oval,  being  slightly 
red;  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  pale 
yellow  shade ;  its  pulp  is  reddish- 
yellow,  and  meli£  ia  the  mouth ; 
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the  coplou"?  juice  is  of  an  agreeable 
taste  and  flavour  — ^This  fruit  also 
attains  to  perfe<5lion  in  August. 

5.  The  Large  Early  Apr'not 
(Grand  Abricot  hatifj  Abricot 
commun),  a  large  and  beautiiul 
fruit,  of  a  dark-jellow  shade,  and 
sometimes  red ;  it  has  a  good 
juicy  pulp,  but  no  peculiar  fla- 
vour; and  easily  turns  mealy, 
after  having  arrived  at  the  point 
of  maturity.  It  becomes  ripe  soon 
after  the  small  early  apricot, 

6.  The  Large  Sugar  Apricot 
resembles  in  size  and  shape  the 
preceding  variety  ;  but,  when  full 
grown,  has  a  coat  somewhat  fal- 
'  low ;  its  pulp  is  of  a  golden  hue, 
and  remarkably  saccharine  ;  it  ri- 
pens after  the  early  sort  last  men- 
tioned. 

"/i  The  Earltj  MoTifague  Peach 
is  of  a  large  and  handsome  size ; 
of  a  fine  red  tint  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  a  yellowish 
cast  in  other  parts ;  being  juicy, 
sweet,  and  w  thout  any  red  dye 
about  the  kernel,  from  whicli  it  is 
not  readily  separated :  it  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  August. 

8.  The  Bellegnrcie  is  likewise  a 
'  very  beautiful,  large,  and  excellent 
peach,  with  a  strong  tint  of  red  on 
a  yellow  ground,  and  of  a  deep- 
red  shade  on  the  south  side.  Its 
pulp,  though  rather  firm,  yields 
a  sweet  juice  of  an  agreeable  taste ; 
the  fruit  is  jn  season  together  with 
tlic  preceding  kind. 

g,  and  10,  The  Maltese  Peach 
is  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
preft  r  a  sweet  to  a  vinous  taste  :  it 
is  of  a  middling  size,  a  spherical 
form,  red-streaked  on  the  south 
side,  and.  in  other  diredions  yeP 
low  ;  the  pulp  is  white,  exceeding- 
ly delicate  ;  melts  without  appear- 
ing watery;  contains  an  uncommon 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter  ; 
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and  hns  an  exquisite  flavour.  The 
stone  firmly  adheres  to  the  flesh, 
and  presents  a  small  point  in  one 
of  its  extremities  ;  the  fruit  ar- 
rives at  maturity  toward  the  end  of 
September. 

11.  Tlie  Red  Magdalen  is  also  a 
fine,  inviting  peach ;  having  a 
white  mellow  pulp,  which  is  red 
around  the  kernel ;  affords  a  sa- 
voury, sweet  juice ;  a:id  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

12.  The  Charlestoivn,  or  Ana- 
vas  Peach,  is  a  new  sort,  reared 
in  America,  from  the  kernel.  Al- 
though its  colour  is  inferior  to  that 
of  most  other  peaches,  being  of  an 
uniformly  pale  yellow,  without  any 
red  tint,  yet  its  firm  and  juicy 
pul])  possesses  the  delicious  flavour 
of  the  pine-ap})le  :  it  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  October. 

13.  The  Genoese  Peach  main- 
tains the  first  rank ;  being  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  marbled  Of 
a  bright-red  tint  on  the  south  side  ; 
its  dark-yellow  pulp  is  incompara- 
bly delicate,  resembles  in  flavour 
that  of  the  melon ;  and  is  of  a 
rose- red  hue  around  the  stone : 
this  fruit  attains  to  perfection  about 
Michaelmas,  or  somewhat  later. 

14.  The  JVhite  Magdalen,  a  to- 
lerably large,  round  peach,  cf  a 
yellowish-white,  but  of  a  lively 
red  on  tlie  south  side  :  its  pulp  is 
mellow,  and  very  grateful  to  the 
palate ;  of  a  rose-red  tint  about  the 
stone,  and  yielding  a  sweet  juice  : 
it  is  eatable  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

II.  Plaatation  along  the  Sovth-.tide 
of  the  Orchard,  with  Peaches 
of  the  Jirst  rank,  lint  which  at- 
tain tomatnriti/  at  a  later  period. 
I,  and  2.  The  Maltese  Peach.-— 

See  above.  No.  9. 

3,  The    Jied  Magdalen.— See 

No.  11. 
X  3  4.  The 
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4.  The  Admirable  Peach,  3  very 
large  and  comely  fruit,  of  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  colours  ;  its  pulp, 
thougli  rather  firm,  has  a  delicate 
taste  J  contains  a  sweet,  vinous 
iuice,  of  a  fine  flavour  5  and  is 
pale-red  near  the  stone  -.  it  becomes 
eatable  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

5.  The  JVhite  Magdalen. — See 
above.  No.  14. 

6.  The  Genoese  Peach.  —  See 
No.  13. 

7.  The  Charlesioivn  Ananas 
Peach. — See  No.  12, 

8.  Tlie  Small  Charles tn/vn  A na- 
7ias  Peach,  agrees  in  colour  and 
other  respe6ts  with  that  of  a  larger 
size  j  and,  though  of  inferior 
growth,  it  excels  in  taste,  and 
])artakes  more  of  the  Pine-apple 
flavour. 

Q.  The  sanie  Peach  of  the  smaller 
i.iud. 

10.  The  same,  of  the  larger  sort. 

11.  The  Genoese  Peach. 

12.  The  Great,  Red,  Naked 
Early  Peach,  tlie  top  of  which  is 
of  a  very  dark-red  hue,  and  the 
lower  part  greenish -yellow  3  its 
mellow  pulp  partakes  of  a  yellow 
tint,  but  is  rose-red  around  the 
stone;  of  an  agreeably  sweet  vi- 
nous taste,  and  excellent  flavour  ; 
arriving  at  perfe6tion  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

13.  The  Nolle  Peach  is  large, 
spherical,  marbled ;  of  a  purple 
tint;  has  a  luscious  taste  ;  is  faint- 
ly red  about  the  stone ;  and  ripens 
in  September. 

14.  The  Giant  NeBarine  (Pavie 
monstreuse,  ou  de  Pomponne)  is 
the  i  rgest  of  all  the  peaches,  aid 
a  true  ornament  to  the  dessert ;  as 
It  displays  a  beautiful  red  tint  on  a 
y/YixXt  groiind.  Its  pulp  is  white, 
though  rtdin  the  parts  next  the 
f  toue^  atid  contains  3  viuuui-^  sw  eet 
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juice;  but  requires  a  favourable 
summer,  a  mild  autumn,  and  the 
warmest  situation  in  the  espalier  : 
it  is  mature  in  06trher. 

15.  The  Chancellor's  Peach,  a 
very  large,  somewhat  oblong  fruit, 
marked  with  a  deep  furrow,  and  a 
small  wart;  having  a  fine  skin, 
beautifully  red  on  the  south  side  r 
its  pulp  is  delicate,  and  yields  a 
saccharine  juice.  It  may  be  eaten 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

16.  The  Prbicess's  Peach,  or 
Large  French  Migiwnnc,  one  of 
the  most  handsome  and  delicious 
fruits,  of  a  dark-red  and  greenish- 
yellow  cast ;  having  a  white,  melt- 
ing, and  agreeable  pulp  ;  contain- 
ing a  sweetish,  vinous  juice;  and 
being  in  season  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

HI.  Plantation  along  the  Western 
.fide  of  the  Orchard,  for  raising 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  early  Grapes . 

1.  The  Large  Glass- Cherry,  is 
the  most  bulky  of  these  early  pro- 
ductions, and  one  of  the  finest 
bright-red  morels  ;  having  a  while 
juice  and  a  short  stalk  :  its  pungent 
taste  is  accompanied  with  an  agree- 
able sweetness;  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  July. 

2.  The  Black  Perdngon,  a  large 
oblong  plum,  of  a  dark-blue  colour 
mingled  with  faint  yeliow,  and  co- 
vered with  a  strong  bloum :  its 
light-yellow  pulp  is  tirm,  yet  deli- 
cious to  the  palate  ;  abounds  with 
a  sweet,  aromatic  juice ;  and  tlie 
fruit  may  be  gathered  towards  the 
end  of  August. 

3.  The  Large  ATontmoreficy  if 
one  of  the  best  glass-cherries,  flatly 
compressed  below ;  with  a  thick, 
sl>ort,  and  deeply-inserted  stalk  : 
the  pulp  is  yellowish,  of  a  delicate 
taste ;  yields  an  agreeably-addu- 
lated  juice,  and  is  in  perfedion 
about  the  latter  part  of  July. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Largn  Green  Re'rne- Claude 
(Dauphine),  a  wdJ-known  cherry, 
that  ranks  among  the  fine  st  fruits 
of  the  kind ;  it  is  in  great  estima- 
tion un  account  of  its  copious,  mel- 
low, and  saccharine  juice,  which  is 
of  a  peculiarly  delicious  taste  :  this 
cherry  attains  to  maturity  in  the 
beginning  of  August. 

5.  The  Black  Burgundy  Grape 
is  rather  below  the  middling  size, 
but  of  a  sweet,  delicious  taste,  and 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

6.  The  JVhite  Earbj  Leipzig 
Grape,  is  likewise  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  produces  very  sweet, 
oblong  berries ;  becomes  eatable 
about  the  latter  end  of  August,  but 
is  much  improved  by  remaining  on 
the  vine  till  towards  autumn. 

y.  The  Black  Burginidy  GrapCv 
' — See  above.  No.  .'5. 

8.  The  St.  John's  Plum;  a  very 
early,  blue,  round,  and  valuable 
fruit. 

Q.  The  Leopold  Cherry  is  a 
dark- red  morel,  with  a  long  stalk, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  :  it  has  an 
acidulated,  savoury  juice,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  taste,  and  ripens 
in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

10.  The  Royal  Plum  is  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
iicious  fruits ;  having  a  spherical 
•form,  with  a  thin,  long,  and  deep- 
ly-inserted stalk :  its  skin  is  of  ia 
violet  hue,  marked  with  many 
gold-coloured  spots  ;  the  yellowish- 
green  pulp  abounds  with  a  sweetish 
juice,  slightly  acidulated,  so  as  to 
■impart  to  it  an  agreeably-pungent 

taste  :  its  period  of  maturity  is  to- 
•  wards  the  e«d  of  August, 

1 1 .  The  Early  Aatt,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, is  an  exceedingly  luscious 
lind  large  cherry,  p.oduced  from 
tiie  kernel  ;  its  bright  glossy  skin 
fS -of  a  -ikic  red  colour  j  and, the 
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tender  pulp  yields  a  sub-acid  juice 
highly  grateful  to  the  palate.  The: 
tree  is  uncommonly  productive ; 
and  the  fruit,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  in  season,  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June. 

12.  The  Greefi  or  IFhite  Indian 
Plum,  is  a  most  grateful  produc- 
tion, exceeding  in  flavour  theiieine- 
Claude  (No.  4)  :  and  though  it  be 
little  known  at  present,  this  whit- 
ish-green fruit  merits  a  place  in 
every  orchard. 

13.  The  Red  Early  JFanfried- 
Cherry  is  of  German  origin,  and  of 
a  lari;e  size  :  its  pulp  is  delicate, 
though  not  very  tender ;  and  con- 
tains a  whitish  sub-acid  juice  :  this 
savoury  fruit  is  eatable  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June ;  and  the  tree  is  of 
the  most  fertile  kind. 

14.  The  Black   Spanish   Earhf 
Heart-Cherry,  vies'  with  the  most 
exquisite  kinds  of  that  class,  and  is 
eminently  calculated  for  espaliers. 
On  account  of  its  early  and  gri.^at 
fertilily,  the  tree  is  of  an  inferior 
size,    but   loaded  with   fruit,    the 
mellow  pulp  of  which  has  a  sub- 
acid taste,  and  an  excellent  flavour. 
IV.    Plantation  along  the   North- 
side  of  the   Orchard  :   or  Espa- 
liers consisting  of  fruit-hearing 
Shrul'S, 

Although  this  situation  is,  oil 
the  whole,  less  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  fruit,  yet 
every  industrious  gardener  will 
here  also  endeavour  to  cultivate 
quinces,  medlar  trees,  hazel-nuts, 
&c.  because  their  productions  are 
subservient  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses in  domestic  economy.  Such 
plants,  indeed,  will  not  vegetate 
very  luxuriantly,  or  atfbrd  early 
and  luscious  ornaments  of  the  des- 
sert ;  but  they  may  witli  advan- 
tage be  employed  for  culinary 
dishes,  or  for  supplying  tlie  table 
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in  a  fresh  state,  at  an  advanced  sea- 
son. 

Among  the  Quinces,  the  Ger- 
man Pear-quince,  and  that  of  Por- 
tugal, are  the  two  principal  varie- 
ties :  they  are  of  similar  shape,  and 
diiFer  only  in  this  circumstanc?, 
tiiat  the  former,  when  boiled,  re- 
mains entire  ;  while  the  latter,  be- 
ing more  tender,  is  dissolved  into 
a  pulp. 

There  are  thirteen  species  of  the 
Medlar-tree  ;  of  which  only 
one  is  indigenous  (see  p.  18/)  :  but 
among  all  the  foreign  sorts,  Mr. 
Christ  recommends  the  Dutch 
Garden  Medlar,  as  the  only  and 
most  eligible  one  for  espaliers. 

HAZEL-NUTS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  varieties,  we  have 
adopted  the  botanical  chara6ters 
given  by  Bech stein,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  precision,  and  the 
appropriate  nomenclature,  which 
Mr.  Christ  has  omitted  in  his 
Essay. 

1.  The  Zellar,  or  Pound-Nut 
(Avellana  frudu  rotundo  maximo), 
which  bears  large  round  nuts  flatly 
compressed  on  the  top  ;  the  shell 
is  brown,  streaked  with  white, 
and  spontaneously  opens  on  the 
point. 

2.  Tlie  ComviQ7i  Lavihert,  or 
Almond-Nut  (Corylus  sativa),  with 
a  long,  thin,  pointed,  sweet  kernel  j 
the  shell  of  which  is  completely  in- 
jclosed  in  the  flower-cup. 

3.  llie  Large  Lamheit,  or  Blood- 
Nut  (Corylus  sativa  frudu  oblongo 
rubente  maximo) :  the  green  co- 
ver inclosing  the  young  nut  is  near- 
ly cylindrical,  and  somewhat  edged 
at  tlie  top.  While  in  au  unripe 
stale,  it  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  ra- 
ther downy  on  the  upper  part  :  in 
ifiprQ,  the  liernel  li4§  a  dark-red ; 
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in  others,  a  white  skin  :  th^y  are 
of  a  peculiar,  sweet,  and  agreeable 
taste ;  and  ripen  about  tiie  middle 
of  August. 

4.  The  Spanish  Hazel  -  Nut 
(Corylus  Hispanica),  which  attains 
the  uncommon  size  of  two  inches 
in  length,  and  one  in  thickness :  its 
thin  shell,  is  angular  towards  the 
head  ;  always  remains  white  ;  and 
is  half  covered  by  the  flower-cup. 
It  ripens  at  a  later  season ;  and  die 
kernel  is  less  sweet  than  that  of 
the  preceding  sort. 

5.  The  Hazel  Nut-Tree  (Cory- 
lus arborescens)  attains  a  high, 
thick  stem  ;  and  forms  a  crown  at 
the  top :  the  nuts  are  disposed  in 
large  clusters  ;  they  have  a  nearly 
globular  form,  being  smoothly  com- 
pressed above,  and  somewhat  point- 
ed below. 

On  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  employing  the  space  Icticeen 
the  Espaliers,  and  the  JVlill  or 
Bailment. 

The  borders  of  espaliers  require 
a  breadth  of  2  j  or  3  feet  from  the 
dwarf-trees  or  shrubs :  such  soil 
will,  however,  not  admit  of  vegeta- 
bles striking  deep  roots,  or  of  bushy 
plants,  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
height ;  as  die  former  would  with- 
draw the  nourishment  from  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees ;  wliile  the  lat- 
ter might  obstruct  then*  growth, 
hy  intercepting  the  air,  and  solar 
rays.  Nevertheless,  a  variety  of 
useful  herbs  inay  be  reared  on 
these  borders,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
ply the  dessert,  throughout  the 
Summer  and  autumn,  with  delici- 
ous fruit.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Straii'bernes  claim  tlie  first  rank ; 
because  they  may  be  cultivated  on 
tlie  four  ditierent  sides  : — those  ex- 
posed to  the  south  will  be  the  ear- 
liest ;  then  will  follow  those  grow- 
ing along  the  eastern  W3ll  j   some- 
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wkat  later  such  as  occupy  the 
western  border ;  and,  lastly,  those 
^vhich  have  a  northern  aspeil ;  the 
plants  being  12  inches  distant  from 
each  other. — Next,  in  rank,  is  the 
Raspberry  (Rubus  Idoeus,  L.)  j 
avhich  ought  properly  to  stand 
^long  the  northern  border  j  but, 
Ibeing  a  luxuriant  and  spreading 
shrub,  it  will  with  advantage  be 
placed  in  a  distant  corner.  The 
principal,  and  most  productive  va- 
rieties of  the  latter,  are  those  two, 
Jermed  the  English  Doulle-bearing 
JRed>  and  White  Raspberry. — Be- 
side the  shrubs  already  mentioned, 
^  complete  orchard  should  likewise 
contain  the  best  sorts  of  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  of  which  we  shall 
here  enumerate  the  most  esteemed 
:varietiesj  having  already  given  an 
introdu6tory  description  of  both, 
in  their  alphabeticai  order. 

CURRANTS.     , 

As  these  berries,  which  remain 
for  several  weeks  on  the  bushes 
without  decaying,  progressively  be- 
come sweeter  and  more  vinous,  we 
Tvould  recommend  the  culture  of 
tlie  following  varieties,  as  the  most 
Valuable: 

1.  The  Large,  Red  Dutch  Cur- 
rant. 

2.  Tlie  Large,  White  Dutch 
Cuirant. 

3.  The  Large,  Flesh-coloured 
Champagne  Currant. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

There  are  numerous  sorts  of  this 

.  excellent  fruit,  which   have  been 

raised  from  the  seeds,  principally 

by  English  gardeners,  who  at  pre- 

.  sent  enumerate  not  less  than  280 

varieties  :  frora  these  we  have  se- 

.  leded  the  following  24,  which  are 

rqually  esteemed  tor  their  uncom- 

rnonly    large  size  and    exq^uisite 

/lav  our. 
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Red' Gooseberries.  , 

1.  Cheet ham's  Bright  Fetlus,   \8 
a  large  berry  ;  smooth,  or  without " 
hair  J  beautifully  red  ;  and  of  a  de- 
licate taste.      ■  -        -      ' 

2.  Coe's  Hanmbal,  a  very  hrgei 
oval','  smooth  berry.  •  .-  -. 

3.  Downs  Cheshire  Round,  a 
pale-red,  transparent  berry,  mark- 
ed with  red  spots. 

4;  Mason's  Hercules,  a  very  in- 
viting fruit :  larger  globular;  with- 
out hair  ;  uncommonly  handsome  j 
and  very  transparent. 

5.  Taylor's  Red  Rose  ;  also  very 
large ;  oval  ;  rose-coloured ;  and 
hairy. 

6.  ViSlory  ;  one  of  the  largest 
gooseberries  ;  oval ;  hairy  ;  and 
rose-coloured. 

7.  JVithington'sPnncess-Royal ; 
is  of  a  good  size  ;  round  j  hairy  } 
and  dark -red. 

White  Gooseberries. 

8.  Chapnian's  Highland  TVhite; 
is  large  ;  globular  ;  red-spotted  on 
its  south  side  ;  and  covered  with  a 
fe\v  line  hairs. 

9.  Liptrot's  Duhe  of  Bedford; 
a  large,  oblong,  and  smooth  berry. 

10.  Milt's  Champion  ;  is  also 
large  and  oblor.g,  but  somewhat 
tapering  towards  the  stalk  ;  having 
a  white  and  peife6lly  transpaj'ent 
,skin. 

1 1 .  Stafford's  While  Imperial ; 
a  capital,  early  sort ;  uncommonly 
bulky  i  so  that  the  largest,  which 
are  slightly  oval,  attain  the  size  of 
a  walnut  ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  of  a  round'  form  ;  having  a 
smooth,  tender  .skin,  and  riixining 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

Green  Gooseberries. 

12.  Bnardmans  Green  Oak,  is 
large,  globular,  and  smooth. 

13.  Creeping  Gervies,     a  very 

early. 
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early,  large,  globular  berry,  though 
some  axe  oblong ;  green,  with 
white  veins  ;  of  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able taste, 

14.  Fot'x  Green  Goose,  is  like- 
wise vjnusuaUy  large  ;  globular  ; 
covered  with  hair  ;  and  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  flavour. 

15.  Mil£s  Langley  Green,  vies 
in  size  with  tlie  two  preceding 
sorts,  biK  is  of  an  oval  form  :  its 
taste  is  deliciou*  ;  and  the  leaf  is 
diijtinguisiied  from  other  varieties 
by  its  indented  shape. 

1(5.  Johmdjfs  Grci-n  Jf^illow,  a 
roojdexatcly  large,  oblong  berry ; 
pointed  near  the  stalk,  and  round 
rcnvards  tlie-  bioom  :  it  is  oval, 
stnoo'Ji,  and  s!reaked  with  white 
veins. 

17.  SkdatardirtesGentlt^-Grcsv ; 
»  large,  pblong,  and  snoooth  berry. 

Yt'lh/v  and  Aml-er-coiortred. 

IS.  Belts  Bright  Farmer;  a 
very  brre,  oval,  and  elegant,  erlrlv 
fruit;  rtiarl^ed  with  bright-yellow 
veins:  it-is  smooth,  though  a  few 
hairs  occasionally  appear  on  the 
tkin.      -  '■■ 

19.  Bi^filey's  Eclipse' ;  a  large, 
smooth  berry  3  oval;  yellow,  with 
gnen  veins;  and  of  a  savoury 
jui«e. 

20.  Bradahaw's  Ydloiv-top,  is 
globular  ;  smooth,  with  a  few  hairs, 
and  ol  early  growth. 

21.  Clayton's  Canary  ;  a  large, 
round,  grecnish'ytllow  berry  ;  co:- 
vered  with  hairs  ;  and  being  of  a 
good  taste, 

22.  Mason's  Galden  Conqueror  ; 
a  large,  handsome,  brigbt'-yellow 
berry. 

23.  Stanley's  Dolphin,  a  very 
early  tort ;  being  one  of  tiie  lane.st 
and  most  esteemed  :  it  is  o\al, 
greenish-)'ellow,  and  smooth. 

24.  Taylor's  Nimrod,  is  also  an 


feafly  fruit,  of  an  uncommoril;^ 
large  size ;  globular ;  without  hair  • 
of  a  dark-yellow  shade,  marked 
with  bright-yellow  veins  :  it  has  9. 
transparent  skin,  and  ripens  abmit 
the  middle  of  July. 

Beside  the  varieties  here  specifi- 
ed, we  find  in  a  late  catalogue> 
publisi'cd  by  an  eminent  gardener^ 
the  following  sorts  enumer;ited  un- 
der the  head  of  New  Gooseberries  i 

JFhile:  Beeman's  White  Ele- 
phant ;  and  White  Lily. 

Yellow  :  Nonsuch  ;  Wigley's 
IVIeloa  ;  Golden  Lion  ;  and  Invin- 
cible. 

Green:  A ntliony Triumph  ;  Miss 
Bold  ;  Nield's  Green  Gage  ;  Mrsi 
Ewe  ;  Royal  George ;  and  Mont»- 
gomerj'. 

Red:  Black  Prince  ;  Black  Con- 
queror :  Robin  Hood  ;  Stafford's 
Hedge-hog  ;  General  Howe ;  and 
Supvenje. 

For  an  account  of  the  most 
eligible  and  productive  species  o^ 
the  Baspberuy,.  as  well  as  the 
Strawblrry,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  these  articles,  in  the  progress  of 
the  alphabet. 

It  will,  however,  not  be  super- 
fiuoiis,  to  remind  the  friends  of 
gardening  in  this  country,  that  the 
preceding  arrangement  and  de- 
scription of  the  dificrcnt  standard 
and  dwarf  fruit-trees,  as  well  as 
of  tl,e  espaliers,  shrubbery,  ar^ 
fruit-bearing  plants,  is  the  result 
of  experience  communicated  to  the 
pubhc  by  a  German  Orchardist, 
Hence  we  think  it  useful  to  re- 
mark, that  though  his  statement, 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  rear- 
ing of  the  various  fruit-bearing  ve- 
getables before  detailed,  may  be 
perfectly  correct;  yet  the  tempera- 
ture ot  the  British  climate,  when 
C('mpared  with  that  of  the  middle 
of  Germany^  naturally  retards  the 
jpfiiituriLy 
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maturity  of  all  fruits  reared  in  the 
open  air,  at  least  a  fortnight,  in  the 
<;ountie.s  situated  to  the  west,  whe- 
ther in  a  southern  or  northern  di- 
redion;  and  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  in  the  diredt  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  : — on  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  in  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, may  be  considered  as  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  heat,  to  that  of 
the  German  provinces  bordering  on 
the  rivers  Rhine  and  Danube. — 
This  circumstance  deserves  parti- 
cular attention  ;  as  otherwise,  the 
practical  gardener  will  often  be 
disappointed  in  the  expeiitation  of 
early  fruit. 

Scions  for  engrafting  or  inocu- 
lating from  most,  or  all,  of  the 
foreign  varieties  before  specified, 
may  be  procured  either  by  way  of 
Hambun^h,  from  the  orchardists 
of  that  city,  or  by  applying  to  the 
gardener  who  superintends  the 
Elettoral  Orchard  at  Herrnhaw- 
sen,  near  Hanover. 

"With  respeft  to  the  method  of 
planting  the  trees  : — A  wide  hole 
must  be  dug  for  each,  being  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  receive  all  the 
roots  freely,  so  that  they  may  not 
touch  the  sides.  A  single  fruit- 
tree  should  now  be  deposited  in 
each  hole,  one  person  holding  its 
stem  ereft,  while  another  breaks 
the  earth  in  small  pieces,  and 
throws  it  in  equally  upon  the  roots  j 
the  tree  being  occasionally  shaken, 
that  the  mould  may  lie  closely  on 
all  the  smaller  roots  and  fibres,  and 
the  plant  be  gradually  elevated, 
till  the  top  or  crown  of  the  roots 
is  only  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  common  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  the  cavity  is  properly  filled, 
it  must  be  gently  pressed  with  the 
foot ;  first  on  the  c)ut.side,  and  then 
advancing  gradually  towards  the 
siLai,    tlic  surface  being    formed 
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somewhat  hollow.  Lasflj'',  a  few 
inverted  sods,  or  pieces  of  turf, 
miist  be  laid  over  the  whole,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  circular  bank , 
three  or  four  inches  high ;  which 
will  not  only  support  the  tree,  but 
at  the  same  time  shelter  the  roots 
from  drying  winds,'  and  those 
droughts  that  sometimes  prevail  in 
hot  summers.  During  these  opera- 
tions, the  planters  must  be  parti- 
cularly attentive,  that  each  tree 
stand  perfectly  ereil,  and  be  ar- 
ranged _  in  rows,  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

Lastly,  the  soil  beneath  and  be- 
tween the  fruit-trees,  till  they  ar- 
rive at  their  complete  size,  should 
by  no  means  be  negleded  ;  as  the 
excellence  and  maturity  of  t!ic 
fruits  will  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend upon  its  proper  culture. — 
Hence,  no  grass  or  weeds  should 
be  sufi^ered  to  grow  imder  the 
standards  ;  but  the  ground  ought 
to  be  frequently  stirred  with  the 
spade  and  hoe,  in  ordr^r  that  the 
fertilising  particles  of  rain,  air,- 
dew,  snow,  &c.  may  more  easily 
penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  pro- 
duce beneficial  effects  on  the  roots 
of  fruit- bearing  trees  and  shrubs'. 
Such  an  expedient  not  only  tends 
to  promote  their  fertilityj  but  it 
is  likewise  one  of  the  most  ef^ 
fe6tual  means  (jf  preserving  them 
in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  In- 
dependently of  fhe.ie  advantages, 
the  soil  itself  will  thus  be  so  much 
improved,  that  it  may  serve  for 
raising  the  most  abundant  crops  of 
vegetable  roots,  and  especially  tur- 
flips  and  potaines\  The  former  are 
peculiarly  calculated  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  as  they  do  not  exiiaust  the 
soil  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  im- 
poverishing eti'eits  of  tlie  latter. 
Ou  the  whole,  we  r,hal]  conclnde 
with  observing,  that  the  art  t>f  gar* 
deiiin^  has  lately  been  carried  to  a 

very 
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\rjy  higU  degree  <jf  ptrfedlion  in 
this  country,  which  may  justly 
bo:i.st  of  th^  most  intelligent  and 
skilful  orcljardists.  And,  though 
wc  liave  not  so  great  a  number  of 
scientific  gardeners,  or  such  exten- 
sive and  systematic  orchards  to  ex- 
hibit, as  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Dutch  ;  yet  the  continual  migra- 
tion of  industrious  gardeners  from 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  island, 
toward  the  British  metropolis,  will 
ultimately  be  att'/nded  with  the 
best  cfi'ecls.  Thus,  wc  may  hope 
to  see,  in  time,  a  greater  number 
of  regular  private  orchards  esta- 
hlislicd  in  England  :  and  with  a 
\iew  to  accelerate  the  fulfilment 
ot  this  patriotic  wish,  we  think  it 
oiu"  duty  to  mention  the  title  of  the 
Jbiluwhig  practical  and  useful 
work,  ihougii  we  have  not  had  an 
o{)porlunity  of  examining  its  con- 
tcuts  :  "  ^i  J^Iaii  iif'  an  On  hard: 
tidiibitiug,  at  one  view,  a  select 
quantity  of  Trees  sufhcient  for 
planting  an  Acre  and  a  Half  of 
Land,  prtjierly  arranged  according 
to  their  usual  size  of  growth  ard 
hartlines-s  of  bearing  :  in  which  is 
comprised,  a  Collection  of  the  most 
eslet med  Orchard  Fruit,  proper  for 
the  labie  and  the  KItciicn,  in  re- 
gular succession  throughout  the 
season  :  shewing  al.^o,  in  a  distini^ 
Tabic,  others  nearly  similar  in  qua- 
lity, size,  use,  and  time  of  matu- 
rity ;  with  an  Jlphahc.ticai  List  of 
above  Eight  Hundred  Species  and 
Varuties,  such  as  are  now  culti- 
vated in  England ;  together  \\  ith 
the  difterent  names  by  which  they 
are  generally  known.  By  Gkorge 
J.iNDLfcv."  (Fol.  2s.  Loud.  Cnam- 
paiite  and  Whitrow,  ]/y6.) — The 
Monthly  Reviewers  observe,  that 
**•  this  IS  a  pretty  present  to  the 
.young  orchardist ;  and  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  liuit-treei  may  be 
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fonnd  useful  to  the  aiore  experi- 
enced. Difficulty  will  always  be 
a  spur  to  ingenuity  : — gardening, 
therefore,  is  studied  in  Scotland, 
and  orcharding  in  Norfolk." 

ORCHIS,  or  Orchis,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants,  comprising  sixty-five  spe- 
cies, nine  of  which  are  indigenous; 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  : 

1.  The  mascula,  Early  Or- 
chis, or  Male  Fool  -  stones, 
growing  in  meadows  and  pastures  j 
flowering  in  the  month  of  May.— 
According  to  an  account  inserted 
in  the  .59th  vol.  of  the  "  Philuso- 
phiiai  Truiisaciions,"  Mr.  Moult 
mnintains,  th.it  from  the  roots  of 
this  species  is  prepared  the  cele- 
brated Salcp-poiL'der,  which  has 
bren  highly  recommended  in  cases 
of  consumption  (see  vol.  u.  p.  50), 
bilious  dyhcnteries,  strangury,  and 
disorders  of  the  chest, — The  roots 
should  be  gathered  when  the  seed 
is  formed,  and  the  stalk  is  about 
to  decay ;  for  the  new  bulb  (of 
which  saUp  is  prepared)  lias  then 
attained  its  full  size.  After  se- 
parating the  new  roots  from  tlic 
stalk,  washing  them  in  water,  and 
removing  tije  exterior  thin  skin, 
they  are  placed  on  a  tin  plate  in  an 
o\  en,  previously  heated  to  tlie  de- 
gree requisite  for  baking  bread. 
I'hus,  in  about  ten  minutes,  they 
will  acquire  the  transpartncy  of 
horn,  without  being  diminished  iu 
size :  next,  they  should  be  spread 
out  in  another  room,  \\  here  they 
will  dry  and  harden  in  a  few  day.s  : 
or  the  same  object  may  be  effeded 
in  a  very  moderate  heat,  within  a 
few  hours, 

2,  The  niorio,  jNIe.ydow  Or- 
chis, or  F£M.\LE  Fool-stones, 
glows  on  moist  meadows  and  pas- 
tures} flowers  in  May  and  June.— . 
The  roots  arc  roundish  3  the  stalk 

ii 
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*i3  about  a  foot  high;  aiid  the  leaves 
have  the  shape  of  lancets.  This 
species  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here,  on  the  authority  of  Becii- 
STKIN,  who  observes,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered as  possessing,  and  even 
surpassing,  the  virtues  of  the  foreign 
salep-root ;  and,  though  some  na- 
turalists have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  EarLf  Ori'.his  isi  the  genuine 
root  imported  from  Persia,  yc^t  we 
would  recommend  the  culture  of 
the  meadow  orchis. 

'  Either  of  these  species  may  be 
propagated  by  their  roots  ;  which, 
as  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate,  must 
be  planted  in  summer,  about  three 
inches  deep,  in  a  dry  soil ;  where 
they  should  remain  undisturbed  fof 
several  years,  because  they  will 
flourish  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  suffered  to 
grow  in  the  same  place.— If,  at  any 
future  period,  this  excellent  vege- 
table should  be  introduced  into  ge- 
neral use,  by  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  enlightened  agriculturists,  its 
roots  will  furnish  a  cheap,  M'hole- 
some,  and  most  nutritious  substi- 
tute for  many  foreign  drugs,  such 
as  Sago,  Tapioca,  Arrow-root,  &c. 
-r-See  also  Salep. 

ORPIMENT,  a  bituminous  mi- 
neral, consisting  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  often  found  native  in  the 
earth,  though  it  may  also  be  artiri- 
cially  prepared. 

This  ore  has  also  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
whence  a  specimen  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Hill,  under  the  name  of  red 
viundic.  It  is  both  red  and  yellow ; 
and,  when  retined  by  distillation, 
fornjs  the  colour  known  by  the 
name  of  Kivgs  YcUow. 

Orpiment  has,  by  some,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  harmless,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  sulphur 
which  it  contains }  but,  according 
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to  MAcauER,  it  is  productive  of  . 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  without  the 
greatcst  caution.  Instances  h;nin* 
occurreil  of  its  noxious  properties, 
it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms,  wh.^ther  anv 
person  has  actually  swallowed  this 
drug:  Shuddering, anxiety,  tremor, 
violent  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  an 
ardent  sensation  in  the  throat;  fever j 
tliirst;  suppression  of  urirte;  co-i- 
tiveuess  ;  gnawing  pain  in  the  in- 
testines ;  the  face  swells  :  while 
torpor  a.nd  stupefaction  close  the 
cene. 

Remedies  :  As  soon  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  orpiment  has  been  swal- 
lowed, the  patient  (if  he  be  an  adult) 
should  drink  a  tea-cupful  of  a  luke- 
warm s(>lution  of  soap  in  pure 
water;  or,  with  equal  effett,  strong - 
solutions  of  honey ;  atid  repdnt 
these  draughts  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  tlie  former  has  beeit 
used,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  a 
piece  of  sugar  in  the  mouth,  to 
overpower  its  very  disgusting  taste. 
Considerable  benefit  has,  likev^is'e, 
been  deiived  from  immediate  eme- 
tics, or  vomiting,  excited  by  sti- 
mulating the  tliroat  with  a  feather. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  abdomen,  clotlw' 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  soap'  in  soft' 
water,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the 
pains  in  the  intestines. — Clysrem 
of  milk  and  oil,  and  tejiid  bathing 
in  diluted  soap-water,  havr  also- 
been  found  very  serviceable,  in 
restoring  the  patient  to  some  degrrijp*' 
of  animation.  •   •- 

ORPINE,  the  Common,  orOfi- 
pin-b-Stoxbcrop,  Sednm  Tele- 
phhan,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial- 
pJant,  growing  on  pastures  aI^d  m 
hedges  ;  tiowering  in  the  month  of- 
August.  • 

;  This  luxuriant  herb  may  be  ifasiljr^ 
propa- 
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propagated,  eithet  by  parting  the 
roots ;  or  by  slips,  or  cuttings  of 
tlie  stalks,  in  summer;  it  thrives 
well  in  dry  soils,  being  of" succulent 
growth  ;  and  spicad.s  rapidly  into 
tufted  branches;  when  cultivated 
in  gardeiis,  on  account  of  its  varie- 
gated app'-iarancf;. — A  deco6lion  of 
the  leaves  in  milk,  operates  as  a 
diuretic,  and  has  occasionally  been 
administered,  with  success,  as  a  cure 
for  the  piles. — Cows,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swine,  eat  this  plant,  but  it  is 
wholly  refused  by  horses. 

ORTOLAN,  or  Emherha  Iinr- 
tiilana,  L.  a  delicate  exotic  bird,  in- 
habiting France,  Italy,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  ;  though 
it  also  visits  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Britain,  in  which  countries  these 
birds  are  caught  during  their  mi- 
gration. They  feed  principally  on 
paaick-grass,  and  grow  very  fat, 
especially  when  fed  with  oats  and 
millet ;  and  confined  in  dark  cages. 

The  greatest  traffic  with  orto- 
latis  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  and 
pickled  in  casks  ;  each  containing 
from  3  to  400  birds,  prepared  in 
spice  and  vinegar  ;  after  having  cut 
oft'  tlieir  heads  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. In  this  state,  they  are  im- 
ported into  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  for  the  table  of  the  epi- 
cure, who  pays  a  high  jjrice  for 
these  delicious  morsels,  on  account 
of  their  exquisite  flavour. — Funke 
informs  us  that,  in  prodnifive 
years,  400  such  casks,  or,  upon  an 
average,  140,000  of  these  charm- 
ing warblers,  are  sacrificed  to  the 
palate  of  man,  in  the  small  island 
above  mentioned. 

According   to   Prof,   Bradlev, 
ortolans,  as  well  as  quails,  visit  this 
country  in  April  (arriving  at  the. 
same  tiiije  with  the  swallows),  aiid 
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leave  it  in  September.  They  areia 
season  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  :  being  ge- 
nerally lean  after  their  long  passage 
in  the  spring,  few  are  then  fit  to 
be  eaten.  Their  most  favourite 
places  of  resort,  are  plantations  of 
vines  in  the  vicinity  of  oat-fields,  ■ 
where  they  may  be  taken  in  bow- 
nets. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
ortolans  roasted  in  a  fresh  state, 
afford  a  grateful,  and  not  unwhole-  . 
some  dish  ;  but,  when  pickled  and 
imbued  with  tlie  most  stimulating 
spices,  they  ought  to  be  eaten  with 
moderation,  or  rather  avoided  by 
invalids,  and  those  whose  circu- 
lating humours  are  already  in  a  de- 
praved state. 

OSIER,  or  Salix  viminalis,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
woods,  and  hedges,  especially  on 
boggy  land :  it  flowers  in  tlie 
months  of  April  and  May, 

This  shrub  is  very  valuable ;  as 
its  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  its  pliant  twigs 
are  woven  into  putclieons  ;  wheels . 
for  taking  eels  j  and  into  bird-cages : 
the  branches  are  much  used  for 
making  hoops,  and  large  baskets. 
Farther,  it  forms  a  hardy  and  use- 
ful hedge  for  excluding  boisterous 
winds  ;  and,  as  it  flourishes  in  wet 
situations,  is  frequently  planted, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  banks  of  • 
rivers  from  being  washed  away  by 
the  force  of  the  current. 

On  account  of  these  valuable 
properties,  osiers  have  deservedly 
become  an  obje£t  of  public  atten- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  oft 
Arts,  &c.  we  are  enabled  to  specify 
such  of  the  numerous  varieties  as 
deserve  to  be  preferably  cultivated.' 

Osiers    are    divided   into    two 
dasseg : 


ost 

chsrses  :  the  first  is  knov/n  by  their 
more  blunt,  and  downy  or  mealy 
leaves ;  which,  in  the  other,  are 
more  poi;ited,  smooth*  and  green, 
resembling  those  of  the  myrtle. 

TixQ  first  class  contains,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips (Transactions  of  the  S^cielij, 
&c.  vol.  l6),  nine  or  ten  varieties, 
the  best  of  which  is  denominated 
the  Grey  or  Brindled  Osier. — It 
varies  from  the  others  only  in  its 
bark  being  streaked  with  a  red  or 
Wood-colour.  The  grey  osier  thrives 
vigorously  on  fenny  lands  ;  is  very 
hardy  and  tough  ;  and,  having  a 
white  glossy  surface,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  cradles,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  basket-work,— The  other 
varieties  of  this  class  vegetate  in  the 
dampest  soils,  and  dourish  even  on 
the  most  barren  kinds  of  peat;  but, 
being  coarse,  brittle,  and  decaying 
speedily,  they  will  not  answer  the 
expence  of  planting,  unless  in  the 
vicinity  of  navigable  canals  :  be- 
sides, they  are  fit  onl}'  for  the 
coarsest  baskets  and  hampers  ;  and 
will  not  pay  the  expence  of  land- 
carriage. 

'  To  the  ^ecowfZ  class  belong  : 
.  1,  The  JVelch  Osier,  which  is 
both  red  and  white,  and  was  ori- 
ginally cultivated  in  Wales.  It  forms 
an  useful  part  of  a  plantation  ;  being 
well  calculated  for  tying  the  bunches 
or  bundles  after  the  rods  have  been 
peeled  and  bleached.  Nor  is  it  less 
serviceable  for  binding  bundles  or 
sheaves  of  reeds  for  thatching ; 
though  it  is  extremely  bitter,  and 
refused  by  every  kind  of  cattle,  un- 
less the  animals  are  compelled  to 
eat  it  from  hunger. — The  Welch 
osiers  are  very  pliant  and  tough  j 
and,  if  they  could  be  perfeftly 
bleached,  would  not  be  inferior  to 
the  best  sorts,  for  manufaduring 
baskets.    Hats    have  a  particular 
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aversion  to  this  variety ;  wd ,  though 
every  other  species  of  bandage  be 
subjett  to  their  devastMiovis,  tliey 
never  touch  those  buiiJlss  which 
are  tied  witli  Welch  o:iici-g  : — :the  . 
applicraiion  of  this  pra6ticalfett,  to 
the  purpose  of  expelling  tljose  dc-  . 
predators  from  granaries,  deserves  , 
the  attention  of  farmers  and  corn- 
dealers. 

2.  The  West  Country.' Spaniard 
is  thus  denominated ;    because  it 
was  lirst  introduced  into  the  west- 
ern counties  of  England,  from  Spain.  . 
This  variety  flourishes  in  every  soil,  ■ 
and  attains  a  considerable  size  ;  its 
bark  being  of  a  blueish-grcy  colour. 
Altiiough   it   does    not    thrive   so 
luxuriantly   as  the  Welch  osiers, 
yet  Mr.  Phillips  deems  it  worthy 
of  cultivation  J  havini/  ascertained 
by  experience,  that  one  acre  of  land, 
will  more  fitly  contain  14,000plants 
of  the  Spanish  kind,   than  12,000 
of  the  next  following. 

3.  T[\c  New  Kind,  is  a  variety 
generally  known  and  cultivated. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz. 
the  Ii\-it,  and  the  inferior  new  kind :. 
tlie  bark  of  t!ie  former  is  of  a  ligiit-. 
brown  shade,  whiie  that  of  the. 
latter  resembles  rusty  iron,  having 
light  longitudinal  streaks,  whence 
it  has  received  the  appellation  of. 
Corderoy.  This  variety  flourishes 
on  meiiuw  land:  on  account  of  its 
luxuriant  vegetation,  it  requires 
considerable  space  to  receive  nou- 
rishment, and  the  iniiuence  of  the 
sun  4  so  that  the  number  planted 
seldom  exceeds.  11.000  per  acre. 

4.  llie  French  Osier  Is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  numerous  varieties. 
It  is  preferred  to  every  other,  foe 
making  the  smallest  and  finest 
baskets,  hats,  fans,  and  other  light 
articles :  for  which  purposes  con-, 
siderable  quantities  were  imported 
a  few  years  since,  iiom   France/ 

Holland, 
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Holland,  and  Flanders  ;  because 
the  manufadurers  could  thus  ob- 
tain them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than 
if  they  had  been  planted  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  osiers  are  of 
slower  growth,  than  any  other  sort 
of  this  shrub :  hence  planters  are 
not  inclined  to  cultivate  them  ;  as 
the  small  profits  are  inadequate  to 
the  grou!id-reiit  and  price  of  labour 
in  England.  This  variety,  never- 
theless, deserves  to  be  reared  ;  for 
it  is  extremely  pliable,  tough,  taper, 
close-grained,  and  durable  :  though 
it  be  less  profitable  to  the  culti- 
vator, it  i-.  certain  of  meeting  with 
a  more  ready  sale.  Besides,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  which 
innst  otherwise  be  carried  out  of 
the  country,  would  thus  be  annu- 
ally saved  to  the  nation,  and  em- 
ployment might  be  furnished  to 
numerous  indigent  families. 
•  Osiers  are  propagated  by  plant- 
ing slips  or  foot-sets  in  wet  or 
marshy  situations  :  they  should  be 
])Ut  in  the  ground  siiortly  after 
Christmas;  because  the  plants  will 
be  less  liable  to  fail,  than  if  the 
setting  were  deferred  til!  the  end 
of  April,  or  the  commencement  of 
May.  When  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry,  it  will  be  advisable  to  scatter 
a  small  quantity  of  cole-seed,  or 
with  more  advantage,  turnip-seed, 
that  will  serve  as  a  shelter  to  t!.c 
young  plants  ;  but  either  of  which 
ought  to  be  grazed  with  sheep 
about  Michaelmas  ;  because  it  will 
then  grow  so  large  as  almost  to 
choak  the  osiers.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  they  will  have 
attained  a  size  sufficient  to  be  cut, 
and  formed  into  bunches  or  bun- 
dles, by  compressing  them  in  an 
iron  hoop  of  one  ell  in  circumfe- 
rence :  eighty  of  such  bundles  con- 
stitute a  load,  the  price  of  which 
varies  from  12  to  141.    The  best 
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soil  usually  produces  one  load  pirf 
acre ;  but,  on  an  indifherent  or  poor* 
ground,  half  a  load  is  computed  to 
be  a  tolerably  good  crop.  —  The 
rent  of  the  land,  upon  an  average^ 
is  from  20  to  25s.  per  acre  ;  and 
the  expence  of  weeding,  renewing, 
cutting,  and  peeling,  such  a  planta- 
tion, is  estimated  at  about  5\.  if 
the  work  be  well  executed.  Some 
careless  cultivators,  however,  suffer 
the  ground  to  be  over-run  witir 
weeds,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  value  of  tiie  crop  is  necessarily 
diminished. 

OSMUND  ROYAL,  Flower- 
ing Fern,  or  Royal  Moon  wort; 
Osmundu  regulis,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growmg  in  watery  places 
and  boggy  marshes  ;  bearing  flow- 
ers in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  impres- 
sions  of  the  leaves  of  this  vegetable 
are  fre(|uenLly  met  with  in  the  no- 
dules, or  small  masses  of  iron- 
stone found  in  tlie  mines  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale. — ^I'he  root  of  the  Os- 
mund Royal,  boiled  in  "water,  af- 
fords a  thick  mucilage,  which,  i» 
the  North  of  Europe,  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  starch,  to  stiit'ea 
linen. — On  account  of  its  viscid, 
sub-astringent  nature,  it  was  for- 
merly often  used  in  the  gout,  as 
well  as  in  the  rickets.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  better  calculated 
for  external  applications,  in  contu- 
sifius  and  bruises,  of  which,  it  is 
said,  to  be  a  ]X)werful  discutient : 
— as  it  smoothens  and  softens  the 
skii),  it  makes  a  tolerable  cosme- 
tic ;  and  is  reputed  for  its  property 
of  di»p<,Tsing  freckles,  and  otlier 
pimples  from  the  face. 

OSl'RICH,  or  Struthin  Came* 
his,  L.  the  largest  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.    It  is  usually  six  or  seven, 

and 
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arid  soitietimes  eight  or  nine  feet 
high  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  ground  ;  and  measures  seven 
feet  in  length,  from  the  beal\  to  the 
point  of  the  tail. 

The  plumage  of  these  birds  is, 
in  general,  black  and  white,  though 
sometimes  grey  ;  the  sides,  thighs, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  desti- 
tute of  feathers  ;  the  thighs  being 
very  large,  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  a  reddish-white  skin. 

Ostriches  are  remarkable  for  the 
uncommon  swiftness  with  which 
they  run,  when  pursued ;  their 
wings  being  too  short  for  flying  : 
two  persons  might  easily  ride  on 
the  back  of  this  giant-bird,  if  it 
were  properly  trained.  The  fe- 
male lays  several  times  in  the  year 
from  20  to  30  eggs,  which  arc 
l)atched  in  the  sand,  and  weigh 
from  three  to  four  pounds  each ; 
they  are  very  nourishing,  but  of  a 
taste  less  agreeable  than  that  of 
hen's  eggs.  Hence  these  prodigi- 
ous birds  are  chiefly  valuable  on 
account  of  their  soft  downy  fea- 
thers, employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  military  plumes ;  and  which 
pay  on  importation,  if  dressed,  the 
sum  of  ()s.  a|d.  per  lb. ;  if  undress- 
ed, they  are  subject  to  the  duty  of 
4s.  lO^d.  per  lb. 

Ottar  of  Roses.     See  Roses. 

OITER,  the  Common,  or  Miis- 
tela  Intra,  L.  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal that  inhabits  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Asiaj  it  is,  in  ge- 
neral, about  the  size  of  the  badger 
(which  see),  bat  has  shorter  legs .; 
and  its  five  claws  are  connected 
with  a  web-like  membrane. 

Ouers  display  great  sagacity  in 
forming  their  habitations  j  they 
burrow  under  ground  in  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  lakes,  making  the  en- 
ti'ance  of  their  hole  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water ;    they   also 
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con^triia  several  other  apartments, 
to  which  they  retreat  in  case  of 
high  floods.  These  quadrupeds  prey 
on  fish,  frogs,  aquatic  rats,  lobsters, 
and  other  irisefts  living  in  freA 
waters ;  but  they  are  exceedingly 
destru6tive  in  fish-ponds. — Their 
rutting  season  is  in  February,  and 
the  female  produces  three  or  fodr 
young  ones  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skins  of  otters  afford  a  very 
fine  fur,  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
which,  in  winter,  acquires  a  darker 
shade,  and  sells  at  an  advancOi 
price. — iDogs  spontaneously  chace 
these  animals,  and  easily  appre- 
hend them,  when  at  a  distance 
from  water,  or  their  subterraneous 
dwellings ;  this  pursuit,  however, 
is  attended  with  great  danger  to 
the  former ;  as  the  otter,  when 
seized,  defends  himself  with  such 
force  as  to  break  their  leg-bones, 
and  never  quits  his  hold  but  with 
the  loss  of  life. 

Less  valuable  than  tlie  skin,  is 
t!ie  flesh  of  otters  5  though  we 
learn  from  Bechsteik,  that  it  is 
occasionally  eaten  in  monasteries 
and  cloisters,  during  Lent :  from  its 
strong  fishy  nature,  such  ipod  is 
almost  indigestible. 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domestic  fur- 
nace, used  for  baking  bread,  pies, 
tarts,  &:c. 

Ovens  are  generally  constructed 
of  brick-work  in  a  serai-circular 
form,  with  a  very  low  roof,  and 
the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  with 
stone  :  in  the  front  is  a  small  aper- 
ture and  door,  by  the  shutting  of 
which,  the  heat  is  confined  while 
the  bread  is  baking.  Tlx^.y  are 
usually  heated  by  means  of  dry 
faggots,  wood,  &c.  As  these  ovens, 
however,  are  not  calculated  for 
small  families,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  fuel  they  consume, 
others  have  been  contrived,  on  a 
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aiorc  diminutive  scale :  these  are 
usually  formed  of  cast  or  hanimered 
."Iron,  and  naay  be  heated  by  the 
Banie  fire  which  serves  for  the 
cooking  of  other  provisions. 

Among  the  ovens  ot  this  con- 
5lru6lion,  that  of  Mr.  Poweks, 
-who  obtained  for  it  a  patent  in 
tIjSOl,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
'formed  of  iron,  so  as  to  be  port- 
.ibie,  and  may  be  conveniently 
Conveyed  to  any  distance,  at  the 
'option  of  its  possessor;  but,  as 
rihe  reader  cannot  form  a  distinct 
'idea  of  this  contrivance,  without 
jttie  aid  of  an  engraving,  we  refer 
,Iiim  to  the  14th  vol,  of  the  Reper- 
tory qfJrts,  &c.  where  the  p:itent 
'is  described,  and  illustrated  with  a 
^plate. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society  for 

^le  Encouragement  of  Arts,   Sec. 

conferred  a  bounty  of  1 5  guineas 

'on  Mr.  S.  Holmes,  for  his  inven- 

lion  of  an  oven,   which   is  heated 

without  flues.    The  whole  consists 

'of  a  cast-iron  oven,  from  the  side 

'of  which  a  solid  piece  of  that  metal 

'  jprojeas  into  the  fire,  where  it  con- 

^stantly  remains ;  and,  on  becoming 

'  red-hot,  communicates  to  the  whole 

'^oven  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  for 

baking  bread,  while  it  at  the  same 

time  assists  thefireinroastingmeat. 

In  the  common  iron  ovens,  the 
.  heat  is  communicated   by   means 
of  flues,  which  waste  a  consider- 
;ablc  part  of  the  fire    in   its  pas- 
"sage,    and  likewise  require  much 
'labour  to  keep  them  of  an  uniform 
•  heat.    The  contrivance  last  alluded 
to,  is  intended  to  supply  this  and 
other    inconveniences  :     and   Mr. 
.Holmes  states,   that  his  oven  uni- 
formly remains  at  a  baking  heat, 
'without  any  additional  expence,  or 
."trouble.   We  understand,  however, 
"mat  such  improvement  is  by  no 


means  new-,  and  that  a  similar 
nictliodof  saving  fuel,  has  for  se- 
veral Vcnrs  been  practised  in  the 
Wfst  of  England. 

0\^EU- REACH,  in  farriery,  sig- 
nifies a  wound  upon  the  coronet, 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  fool, 
or  hebX  of  a  horse  :  it  is  occasioned 
solely  by  striking  the  sinew  of  the 
fore-heel  with  the  toe  of  the  hind- 
shoe  on  the  same  side;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  animal  halt^, 
or  walks  lame. — See  Halting. 

Young  horses  aie  very  apt  to  cut 
their  heels  when  travelhng;  as 
their  hind-foot  moves  in  the  same 
dircflion  with  the  fore-foot ;  and  as 
they  are  generally  too  spirited  ia 
their  first  excursions. 

Although  an  over-reach  is  a 
Wound  of  t!ic  complicated  kind,  yet 
it  is  not  attended  with  danger,  pro- 
vided proper  applications  be  made, 
to  induce  a  su])puration.  For  ths 
purpose,  the^most  elHcacious  exter- 
nal application  will  be  a  proper 
poultice  : — take  oatmeal,  or  coarse 
wheaten  flour  ;  digestive  ointment 
(prepared  of  equal  parts  of  common 
turpentine  and  hog's-lard),  two 
ounces  ;  beer-grounds  a  sufficient 
quantity.  This  may  be  repeated  ^t 
least  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
till  the  'wound  be  well  digestecl, 
smooth,  and  free  from  Cavities,  or 
excrescences  of  proud  flesh.  Next, 
the  surface  of  the  bruised  pajt 
should  be  sprinkled  over  with  tlk' 
following  mild  escharotic  powder-: 
— ^Take  of  burnt  lime-sione  slaked 
in  the  open  air,  three  ounces  ;  and 
Armenian  bole,  one  ounce  :  tritu- 
rate these  ingredients  in  a  mortar^ 
and  pass  them  through  a  fine  sieve. 
— After  sprinkling  the  wound  witli 
this  powder,  a  pledget  of  dry  lint 
may  be  laid  gently  over  it ;  anci, 
when  the  surface  of  tJie  coutusit?a 
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M  nearly  equal  with  the  skin,  the 
powder  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
etFefii:  a  cure. 

Ounce.     See  Weight. 

OWL,  the  Common,  or  Strix 
^Hammea,Jj.  a  well-known  British 
bird,  the  elegant  plumage  and  other 
good  qualities  of  which,  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  ugfiness  of  its  form. 

This  species  of  the  ovvi  may  be 
considered  almost  a  domestic  bi.rd  : 
it  inhabits,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  barns,  hay-lofts,  and 
other  out-bouses  ;  where  it  is  as 
Useful  as  the  congenial  cat,  for 
clearing  those  places  from  preda- 
tory vermin,  especially  mice.  To- 
wards twilight,  this  bird  quits  its 
perch,  takes  a  regular  circuit  round 
the  adjacent  fields  in  quest  of  prey, 
and  speedily  returns  to  its  usual 
abode.  It  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  a  hooting  and  snoring 
noise  J  but,  when  on  the  wing,  it 
utters  the  most  frightful  screams. 
From  the  peculiar  strufturc  of  their 
eyes,  owls  enjoy  a  very  distin6t  vi- 
sion in  the  dawn,  or  evening  j 
thougli,  in  a  dark  night,  they  can 
see  no  more  than  other  animals. 

As  the  young  of  these  birds  keep 
their  nest  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  are  fed  long  after  they  can  fly, 
liundreds  of  mice  become  neces- 
sary fpr  supplying  them  with  food. 
Hence,  their  breed  ought,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  be  encouraged. 
Besides,    they  may  be  employed 
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with  gireat  advantage  for  decoying 
other  birds,  particularly  crows,  thdC 
are  cnsily  attl*a6ted  by  the  uncom- 
naon  figure  of  the  owl,  the  beak 
and  legs  of  which  gre  sipgularly- 
covered  with  downy  featliers. 

OwLER.  See  Alder. 

OX,  a  general  appellation  for 
male  black-cattle ;  but  which  stridt* 
ly  denotes  a  castrated  bull. 

Having  already  treated,  under 
the  heads  Bull,  Cattle,  &c.  of 
the  best  mode  of  feeding  and  fat-- 
tening  oxen  ;  and  shewn  their  su- 
periority over  horses,  in  p.  -483  of 
our  3d  volume  j  we  shall  confine 
our  observations,  in  the  present 
article,  to  the  most  advantageous 
way  of  harnessing  and  managing 
them,  as  beasts  of  burthen,  of 
Draught, 

1'he  principle  of  dravight  de- 
pends, as  Lord  Somerville  has 
justly  observed,  on  the  joint  powei? 
of  the  neck  and  base  of  the  horn. 
This  objeft  is  etfeded  in  Portugal^ 
by  a  long  leather  strap,  which  ia 
wrapped  round  the  yoke  3  theoce 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  horns  ; 
and  is  again  fastened  to  the  yoke. 
Thus,  tlie  heads  of  oxen  become 
more  steady  in  performing  their 
work,  and  the  animals  themselves 
are  rendered  more  tracftable. 

Another  mocle  of  working  oxen, 
Is  that  termed,  hi/  the  head,  which 
is  practised  in  France,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  following  Cut ; 
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To  afford  a  more  complete  idea 
of  the  manner,  in  which  the  French 
oxen  are  fastened  to  the  bow,  we 
have  added  an  accimie  front-view 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  animals' 
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heads  ;  as  such  method.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  SoMERViLLK,  is  the 
best  preparatory  step  towards  in- 
troducing that  practised  in  Portu- 
gal. 


This  method  was  a  few  years 
since  introduced  into  Ireland,  by 
Lord  Shankon,  with  complete 
success ;  two  oxen  thus  harnessed, 
being  able  to  draw  with  great  ease 
three  tons  in  weight. 

The  most  valuable  breeds  of 
these  animals  for  draught,  in  this 
country,  are  those  of  Sussex,  De- 
von, Herefordshire,  Glamorgan, 
and  Pembrokeshire ;  which,  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  large  size,  are  well 
calculated  for  labour,  and  justly 
preferred  in  those  counties,  to  cart- 
horses. -  The  Sussex  oxen  have 
beaten  horses  at  plough,  in  the 
deepest  clays  ;  and  those  of  Here- 
fordshire are  reputed  to  be  superior 
in  long  journies,  for  conveying 
chalk,  or  similar  heavy  materials, 
over  a  hiliy  and  flinty  country. 
Although  some  prejudiced  persons 
may  object  tb.at  oxen  are  unfit  for 
draught  in  mountainous  situations, 
yet  let  it  be  remembered,  as  Mr. 
Co  MB  EH  pertinently  remarks  (Real. 
Improvements  in  Agriculture ,  &c. 


8vo.  1772,  is.  6d.)  that  in  such  in- 
stances, "  no  draught  be  can  tvcll 
used  f  and  that  the  descending  of 
steep  hills  is  in  all  respeds  as  hurt- 
ful to  horses  as  to  oxen. — ^The  De- 
vonshire cattle  walk  with  uncom- 
mon speed;  and,  if  four  or  five 
horses  can  till  100  acres  of  land, 
the  same  work  might  doubtless  be 
managed  equally  well  by  a  similar 
number  of  tlie  Devonshire  or  Here- 
fordshire breeds,  if  they  were  train- 
ed and  fed  (particularly  with  aview 
to  speed)  with  the  same  care  as 
horses  :  the  farmer  would  also  save 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expence 
in  their  food.  For  though^  after 
being  ycr)'  hardly  worked,  they  re- 
quire a  little  corn,  yet  their  keep,  ill 
all  other  respeds,  is  much  cheaper 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  483);  and,  if  u-ell- 
sliod,  they  Avill  perform  every 
kind  of  draught  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  horses  :  lastly,  they  will  pay 
for  their  lalonr ;  and,  after  being 
moderately  worked,  for  10  or  12 
years,- 'tf  properly  managed,  tliey 
i  ;  viU 
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will  leave  all  the  profit  of  their 
growth,  in  clear  gam  to  their  own- 
ers. Besides,  should  an  ox,  from 
any  unforeseen  accident,  be  lamed, 
or  become  blind  or  old,  he  may  be 
fattened,  and  sold  at  any  time  for 
a  larger  price  than  he  originally 
cost;  because  these  animals  uni- 
formly feed  in  a  more  kindly  man- 
ner, and  sooner  grow  fat,  after 
they  Jiave  been  worked  for  several 
years. — On  the  contrary,  the  value 
of  a  horse  decreases,  after  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  seven  years  ;  and, 
should  any  accident  happen,  he  be- 
comes utterly  useless. 

Oxen,  then,  being  of  extensive 
and  parmanent  utility,  deservedly 
claim  every  attention  from  the  hu- 
mane and  unbiassed  husbandman, 
particularly  with  respect  to  shoeing; 
as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  walk 
and  draw,  both  with  greater  speed, 
and  with  superior  eifeft,  when 
carefully  shod.  This  operation  is 
usually  performed  by  casting  them 
on  their  backs,  when  the  farrier 
proceeds  to  affix  the  shoes,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  practised  on 
horses.  By  such  attempts,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  numerous 
accidents;  for  the  prevention  of 
\vhich,  an  ingenious  machine  has 
been  contrived,  in  order  to  secure 
the  animal  by  means  of  short  posts. 
On  these,  the  fore  or  hinder  legs 
are  fastened  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  thus  the  shoes  are  ap- 
plied, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  injure  the  helpless  creature.  The 
curious  reader  Mill  find  two  neat 
engravings  of  this  useful  contri- 
vance, in  the  20'tli  vol.  oi  Annals 
of  Agriculture. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
we  shall  mention  the  ingenious 
Circular  Ox- Stalls,  erefted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hutcheson  jMuri^,  at 
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Saxham,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk; and  which,  we  conceive,  de- 
serve to  be  more  generally  known. 
— The  structure  contained  forty-six. 
beasts:  the  cabbage-carts  entered 
at  the  opening  in  the  circle;  and, 
going  round  in  the  area,  distributed 
the  allowance  of  food  to  each  ani- 
mal direftly  into  the  manger,  at 
the  heads  of  the  oxen  :  their  dung 
being  piled  up  in  a  circle  round 
the  whole  building,  formed  a  kind 
of  wall,  that  afforded  a  convenient 
shelter  to  the  cattle.  For  a  minute 
account  of  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance, the  reader  may  consult  tlie 
3 1st  vol.  of  the  pra6tical  work  above 
quoted,  where  it  is  also  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 

Ox-eye  Chamomile.  See  vol. 
i.  p.491. 

Ox- HEEL.  See  Hellebore, 
the  Fetid. 

OX-EYE,  the  Great  White, 
Greater  Daisy,Moon-flower, 
Corn  Marigold,  orDAiSY  Gol- 
DiNS  ;  Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  dry  meadows,  pastures, 
and  on  walls :  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  vege- 
table may  be  eaten  in  salads.— 
Horses,  sheep,  and  goats  relish  diis 
plant ;  but  it  is  refused  by  cows 
and  swine. 

Bradley  recommends  the  cul- 
ture of  this  elegant  flower,  by  di- 
viding the  roots,  and  planting  them 
on  the  largest  borders  of  gardens, 
three  inches  deep;  as  it  grows 
quickly  in  any  soil,  but  rriust  be 
watered  as  soon  as  planted, 

Dioscobides  assures  us,  that 
the  leaves  of  tlie  great  white  ox- 
eye,  when  braised,  afford  a  good 
application  to  cold  schirrous  tu- 
mors;   and    that    a  deco6tion  of 
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them,  if  taken  by-  persons  subjetSt 
to  the  jaundice,  immediately  after 
coming  from  the  tepid  bath,  will 
tend  to  restore  their  natural  co- 
lour:— we  have  had  no  experience 
of  its  medicinal  effects. 

OX-TONGTJE,theCosmoN,or 
Xang-pe-boeuf,  Picris  cchioidcs, 
L.  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
the  borders  of  corn-fields,  and  flow- 
ering in  the  months  of  July  and 
August.- — "When  young,  this  ve- 
getable affords  an  agreeable  pot- 
herb :  its  juice  is  milky,  and  not 
too  acrid, 

OXYD,  a  term,  in  the  anti- 
phlogistic system  of  chemistry,  de- 
noting those  compound  bodies 
which  are  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition oi oxygen- gas,  either  by  means 
"of  metals,  ox  certain  other  sub- 
stances. 

All  oxy'des  are  the  basis  of  some 
jne^allic  bodies,  the  most  rcmarka- 
'ble  of  which,  were  formerly  known 
pnder  the  name  of  calces  (or  viagi- 
steries,  if  dissolved  in  acids),  and 
have  received  their  present  appel- 
lation from  the  acidifying  principle 
which  they  are  believed  to  contain. 
Metals  are  converted  into  oxydes 
by  combustion,  and  by  solution  in 
acids  :  b"t,  many  of  them  acquire 
this  form,  by  the  a6tion  of  the  at- 
mosphere alone ;  though  they  as- 
sume it  with  greater  facility,  when 
the  latter  is  aided  by  moisture. — 
During  the  process  of  conversion 
into  oxydes,  metals  are  divested  of 
Ihej'r  lustre  ;  and,  after  increasing 
considerably  in  weight,  they  exhi- 
bit an  parthy  appearance. — Specu- 
lative chemists  hjTve,  therefore, 
lately  conjeftured,  that  all  earths 
iare  metal.ic  oxydes,  and  that  they 
sire  all  susceptible  of  redudion  to  a 
metallic  state,  provided  there  be 
any  matter  for  which  oxygen  has 
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more  powerful  elective  attrflcStion 
than  that,  by  which  it  is  kept  in 
combination  vi'ith  the  bases  of  suctl 
supposed  oxydes.  As  this  opinion, 
however,  is  unsupported  by  adnal 
proof,  it  cannot  be  admitted  in  the 
present  system  of  chemistry. 

OXYGEN,  is  a  term  iiivented 
by  the  French  chemists,  and  at 
present  emplo)'ed  to  express  the 
acidifying  principle. 

Oxygen  is  considered  as  an  -ele- 
mentary someilihig,  utterly  inca*- 
pable  of  decomposition  3  nor  will 
it  admit  of  being  exhibited  by  it- 
self, dr  of  being  produced  in  its 
simple  state :  for,  at  the  moment 
of  its  becoming  free,  it  unites  with 
the  /ig/itj  and  caluric.  or  heat  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  thus 
forms  what  has  been  severally  de- 
nominated vital-air,  fire-air,  de- 
pJdogisticated  or  pure-air,  and  last- 
ly. Oxygen-gas.  The  peculiar  cha- 
ra6ter  of  this  elastic  fluid  was  first 
developed  by  pr.  Priestley, 
whose  experiments  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  the  properlif  s  of  gas- 
oxygen  fully  explained,  by  Lavoi- 
siEji,  Cavendish,  and  other  il- 
lustrious chemical  philosophers. — - 
From  their  discoveries  it  appears, 
that  this  unc(«mpounded  invisible 
matter  can  be  known  only  in  its, 
combinations  ;  that  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  27  or  28  parts  to  100. 

Farther,  oxygen  may  be  sepa- 
rated not  only  from  tl:e  atmosphere, 
but  also  from  water ;  from  all 
acids  J  and  also  from  vegetables 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  By 
this  natural  process,  9  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  evolved  from  the 
leaves  of  plants  dviring  their  per- 
spiration, in  consequence  of  solar 
heat:  thus,  when  oxygen  is  car- 
lied 


ried  to  their  roots,  by  means^  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  it  is  believed  to 
promote  their  growth  J  though,  if 
it  be  absorbed  too  copiously,  and 
rapidly,  it  is  u'ifavonrai)le  to  vege- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  a  very 
large  proportion  is  requisite  to  con- 
duce to  the  growtli,  and  to  nourish 
the  vitality  of  animals. — Lastly, 
oxygen  is  supposed  to  exist  in  all- 
bodies,  whether  of  the  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
particuhiriy  in  certain  metallic 
calces  or  oxydes  ;  such  as  ruddle, 
calamine,  and  burnt  clay  j  which, 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
the  acidifying  principle  they  con- 
tjiin,  are  conjectured  to  be  of  con- 
siderable utility  as  manures. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharniacy,  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  vinegar,  which 
are  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup. 

Oxymel  of  Garlic,  is  prepared 
by  boiling,  for  a  short  time,  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar  together  with  two 
drams  of  caraway,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  sweet  fennel-seeds,  in 
a  glazed  earthen  vessel ;  when  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  garlic,  cut  in 
slices,  should  be  added,  and  ti)e 
whole  closely  covered.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  becomes  cold,  the 
liquor  nTust  be  expressed,  and 
mixed  with  ten  ounces  of  clarified 
honey,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath.'  This  preparation  is  some- 
times taken  in  the  humid  asthma, 
for  promoting  expedtoration,  and 
the  fiuid  secretions  ;  being  a  medi- 
cine of  considerable  efiicac}',  though 
it  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavour 
from  the  garlic. 

OxymcL  of  S(juills.,  consists  of 
three  parts  of  honey,  and  two  parts 
of  vinegar  of  squills,  which  are 
boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup/    ^t  i&  an  use- 
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fal  expeaorant,  and  resolvent  in 
asthmas,  ctjughs,  and  similar  com- 
plaints, when  the  patient  is  op- 
pressed with  viscid  mucus  :  it  is 
g-enerally  given  in  doses  of  two  or 
thrte  small  tea-spoonfuls,  together 
with  a  little  cinnamon,  or  otlier 
aromatic  water,  to  prevent  thc- 
nausea  which  it  frequently  excites. 
In  larger  doses,  it  .may  be  occa- 
sionally administered  asao.emor, 
tic.  -i-f.^  V  ,    ..V,' 

OYSTER,  or  Ostrea^L,  a  ^e^'r 
nus  of  shell-fish,  comprising  thirty- 
onesjieGies,  which  are  distinguished., 
chielly  by  the  peculiar  formation 
of  their  shells. — ^The  principal  of. 
these  is,  the  Common  Oyster,  taken, 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  in  clear 
waters,  on  the.  eastern  coast  of 
Britain.  Among  the  most  esteemed- 
for  their  delicious  flavour,  are  the. 
Maiden  and  Colchester  Oysters, 
caught  in  the  Pent-Biunham,  Mai- 
den, and  Colne  waters  ;  or  near' 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which 
1,1st  are  said  to  rival  those  of  Col- 
chester. 

Oysters  cast  their  spawn  in  tie 
month  of  May,  when  they  become 
subjed  to  a  periodical  affection  j 
tlic  malc-lish,  having  a  black  sub- 
stance in  the  fin,  is  black-sick ;  and 
the  iemale  oyster,  frorii  a  ^inilky- 
juice  in  its  hn,  is  said  to  be  wh\te->. 
sick  :  in  June  and  July  tliey  begin 
to  recover  ;  and  are  iu  August  perr 
feiStly  sound. — They  are  saltish  in 
tlie  piis,  more  saline  In.  the  beds 
or  layersj  and  very  salt  in  the  sea. 

I'hese  shell-fish  should  be  fresh, 
teiider,  and  moist  3  as  the  want  o|" 
fresh  water  renders  tiiem  hard, 
bitter,  and  unpalatable. — Epicure^ 
,give  the  preference  to  such  as  are 
edged  with  a  small  brown  fringe| 
or  beard,  and  which  they  errone-j 
ously  suppose  to  be  females.  It  i^ 
y4  equally 
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equally  absurd  to  conclude,  that 
the  fine  green  observed  in  oysters 
taken  from  artificial  beds,  is  the 
cS'ett  of  copperas ;  as  this  sub- 
stance, or  a  solution  of  it,  is  in- 
evitably fatal  to  all  fish. 

Oysters  are  esteemed  as  excellent 
food,  and  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
dressed,  in  various  ways :  in  a  fresh 
state,  however,  tliey  are  doubtless 
preferable  j  for,  by  cooking,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
their  nourishing  jelly,  and  of  the 
Salt-water  which  promotes  their 
digestion  in  the  stomach.  Hence 
raw  oysters  may  be  used  with  equal 
advantage  by  the  robust,  the  weak, 
and  the  consumptive.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  nutritive  efte6ts  pecu- 
liar to  this  shell-fish,  it  general. y 
tfends  to  open  the  bowels,  especially 
if  a  certain  quantity  be  swallowed 
at  one  meal :  hence  to  persons  of  a 
costive  habit,  they  aftbrd  a  dietetic 
tufpcr. 
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The  shells  of  the  oyster,  like  those 
of  other  crustaceous  fish,  are  com- 
posed of  calcareous  earth,  and  ani- 
mal glue.  They  possess  no  medi- 
cinal virtue  superior  to  common 
lime-stone  or  chail< ;  but,  by  cal- 
cination, tliey  yield  a  quick-lime, 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
metallic  or  other  fossile  substance  j 
and  being  less  permeable  to  water, 
when  mixed  with  sand,  it  is  better 
calculated  for  the  plastering  of 
walls  in  damp  situations.  Hence 
the  Dutch  prepare  their  excellent 
mortar  generally  of  marine  shells 
burnt  into  lime  ;  which  makes  a 
most  durable  cement.  The  great 
importance  of  this  faiil,  in  point  of 
health  and  economy,  deserves  equal 
attention  ;  so  that  the  immense 
quantities  of  oystt  r-sheils  annually 
thrown  away  in  London,  EiistoJ, 
and  other  pojjulous  places,  might 
easily  be  converted  into  a  very  use- 
ful s/iell-lime. 
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Paddock-pipe.  See  Horse- 
tail, the  Marsh,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

Paddow-pjpe.  See  Mare's- 
TAiL,  tiie  Common. 

Pagil,  or  Paigles.  See  Cow- 
slip, the  Common. 

PAINT,  a  term  used  to  express 
more  particularly  the  preparations 
employed  in  painting  houses. 

The  principal  article  in  the  vari- 
ous compounds  being  white-lead, 
the  grinding  of  which  is  extremely 
detrimental  to  health,  we  shall  state 
thefoHowing  process,  lately  invented 
by  M.  A.  A.  De  Vaux,  and  com- 
fnunicated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  :-^hovild  it  prove  to  be  an 


effectual  substitute  for  the  perni- 
cious paint'  now  employed,  .t  will 
be  of  inestimable  service  to  society. 
He  diretts  two  Paris  pints  of  sivcet 
skirnmed-Uiilk  (two  quarts  English 
measure)  ;  six  ounces  (6;  cjnces 
English  averdupois)  of  Iresh  slaked 
lime  3  four  ounces  of  nut,  caraway, 
or  linseed  oil,  and  three  pounds  of 
Spanish  white,  to  be  used  in  the 
composition.  The  lime  must  first 
be  introduced  into  a  stone  vessel, 
to  which  should  be  added  such  a 
proportion  of  milk  as  will  produce 
a  mixture  resembhng  thin  cream. 
Next,  the  oil  is  to  be  gradually 
puured  in ;  tlie  whole  being  gently 
{jurved. 
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stirred,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  added.  The  Spanish  white 
must  next  be  crumbled  in,  or  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  tiie  fluid, 
■which  it  gi-adually  imbibes,  and  at 
lengtn  sinks ;  when  the  whole 
should  be  briskly  agitated. 

M.  De  Vaux  observes,  that  the 
milk  ought  not  to  be  sour;  because, 
in  such  case,  it  would  form  with 
the  lime  a  calcareous  acetite,  which 
strongly  attracts  moisture.  Either 
of  the  oils  above-mentioned  may  be 
used  ;  but,  if  white  paint  be  re- 
quired, that  of  caraways  is  prefer- 
able ;  as  it  is  perfectly  transparent. — 
In  order  to  obtain  a  distemper  or 
size-co\oar,  the  paint  thus  prepared 
may  be  tinged  with  levigated  char- 
coal, ycllow-ochre,  &:c.  for  painting 
with  which,  the  most  common  oils 
ma}  be  used. 

The  quantity  here  prescribed  is, 
farther,  stated  to  be  sufScient  for 
the  first  coat  of  six  toises,  or  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  square 
English  yards :  it  may  be  applied 
in  the  usual  manner ;  and  costs  in 
Paris  the  sum  of  nine  sols,  or  43d. 
sterling. 

Painting  of  the  Face,  is  a  pro- 
stitution of  the  human  countenance, 
too  absurd  to  be  described. — See 
Cosmetics,  and  Washing. 

Paintings.    See  Pictures. 

PALATE,  or  the  organ  of  taste, 
consists  of  that  flesh  which  com- 
poses the  roof,  or  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  moutli.  It  has  a 
similar  strufture  with  the  gums, 
but  a  greater  number  of  glands, 
situated  in  the  posterior  part  near 
the  Uvula  (which  see),  and  se- 
creting a  mucus  that  serves  to  lu- 
bricate the  mouth  and  throat,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  deglutition,  or 
tlie  a£t  of  swallowing.  These  glands 
)jave  a  great  number  of  apertures 
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for  the  discharge  of  the  secreted 
humour  into  the  mouth  :  hence  it 
will  be  understood  that,  if  the  sto- 
mach, or  the  glandular  system,  be 
in  a  disordered  state,  the  palate 
likewise  will  become  corrupted  j 
and,  that  persons  who  continually 
stimulate  their  appetite  with  heat- 
ing drugs,  spices,  liquors,  &c.  can- 
not expeiSt  to  possess  either  a  Jiatu- 
ral  relish  for  plain  and  wholesome 
food,  or  a  good  digestion.  — See 
Mastication, 

For  the  cure  of  a  vitiated  palate, 
we  cannot  suggest  a  better  remedy 
than  temperance,  and  occasional 
abstinence.  If,  however,  the  mouth 
be  afteCted  with  an  unpleasant 
taste,  especially  in  the  morning, 
it  generally  originates  from  a  foul 
or  diseased  stomach,  wlucli  ought 
to  be  previously  restored  to  its 
heaJthy  state.  As  a  palliative,  or 
temporary  remedy,  we  recommend 
frequent  gargling  and  rinsing  the 
whole  mouth  with  infusions  of  aro- 
matic herbs,  or  common  tea  slightly 
acidulated,  or  even  toast  and  water  j 
a  practice  Equally  conducive  to 
health  and  cleanliness. — See  also 
Teeth. 

PALES,  denote  planks  or  pieces 
of  larch,  oak,  or  other  hard  wood, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  serve  as  a  fence  for  parks, 
paddocks,  gardens,  and  similar  in- 
closures. 

As  pales  are  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  often  ra- 
pidly decay,  a  proper  method  of 
rendering  them  more  durable,  is 
an  objett  of  importance  to  landed 
proprietors.  With  this  view,  the 
following  varnish  has  been  recom- 
mended : — Let  any  portion  of  tar 
be  ground  with  as  much  Spanish 
brown,  as  it  w  ill  bear  without  be- 
coming 
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fcotoiT>g  too  thick;  to  be  apjj!ie<,l  in 
'  a  manner  simUar  to  paint.  .  The 
inixtur  .■  must  be  laid  on  the  W(X)d 
by  means  of  a  large  brush,  and  the' 
work  kept  as  free'  from  dust  and' 
iMscds  as  possible,  till- the  Varnish 
be  perlettiy  dry  :  thus,  it"  the  wood 
be  smooth,  it  will  acquire  an  ex- 
cellent gloss,  which  preserves  it 
against  die  injurious  ct}'e6ts  of  air 
and  moisture.  JJeing  not  only 
chcajier,  but  drying  more  speedily, 
it  is  far  preferable  topaint ;  and 
jnfty  be  advantageously  applied  to 
.all  otiier  wood-work,  that  is  ex- 
posed.— Should  the  glossy  brown 
b& disliked,  a  greyish-brown  tinge 
may  be  imparted  to  tiie  wx)rk,  by 
mixing  a  small  quantity  of  white- 
lead,  and  ivory-black,  together  with 
ihe  Spanish-brown. 

PAI.M-THEE,  or  Date-trek, 
PJi(iP/n.^  daBi/liJ'era,  L.  a  nativjj  of 
S«na,  Palestme,  Egypt,  and  other 
^ot  cliujates  v.'here  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  100,  and  even  1.50  feet. — 
As  it  will  not  tiourish  in  this  coim- 
try,  we  shall  conhne  our  account  to 
iht  projjerties  of  its  fruit. 
1  Dales  resemble  in  form  thelargest 
acorns,  but  are  covered  \\  ith  a  thin, 
•ttoik-transparent,  yellowish  mem- 
liione ;  conLiining  a  iiue  soft  sac^ 
liharirve  pulp,  of  a  somewhat  vinous 
flavour  J  and  within  which  is  in- 
closed an  oblong,  hard  kernel. 
They  atFord,  %\hen  fresh,  a  very 
■wiiolesonie  nouri.siiment,  and  pos- 
sess an  agreeable  taste.  I'he  best 
are  obtained  from  I'unis,  in  a  half- 
dj-ied  state,  and  pay,  on  importa- 
tion, tlie  sum  of  2i.  10s.  lO^d.  per 
cwt.  If  chosen  for  medicinal  piu- 
IKjhiis,  dates  should  be  large,  full, 
t'rejyh,  aud  yellow  on  the  surface  ; 
1>eing  soft,  tender,  aud  not  loo 
much  wrinkled  ;  have  the  full  fla- 
vou<"  3  a:id,  when  shaken,  they 
Qugbt  Hot  to  rattle.     Formerly  tins 
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fruit  was  often  used  iu  pc£tf>ral  d»>. 
coitions  J  and,  beside  iisdemulcenf 
properties,  was  supposed  to  possena. 
a  slight  degree  of  astringency. 

1  here  is  an  oil  prepcned  from  the 
fruit  ot  this  tree,  known  under  the 
name  oi  paLin-oi! ;  winch  is  inv- 
ported  from  tiw.  ^^'est  Indies,  whi- 
ther the  tree  lias  been  transplanted" 
from  Africa.  It  is  of  an  orange- 
colour,  and  of  tlie  consistence  oi 
ointment  5  emitting  a  strong  agree- 
able odour,  but  having  very  little- 
taste;  both  of  which  it  entirely 
loses  by  long  keepngj  A\hen  it 
becomes  unht  for  use.-~Ua  die 
Coast  of  Guinea,  this  oil  is  said  to 
be  used  by  tlu',  inhabitants  as  a  sub- 
stitute'for  butter.  In  Britain,  how- 
ever, it  is  chietiy  employed  exter- 
nally, for  ujitigatiug  jxiins,  cramp.s, 
and  similar  affections  :  it  is  like- 
wise used  for  the  cure  of  chilblains  ; 
and,  if  early  applied,  has  often 
proved  successful. 

PALPITATION  OF  th« 
Heakt,  a  viok'ut  and  irregular 
action  of  diat  muscle,  accoinpa-> 
iiied  with  great  uneasiness  and  op« 
pression  ot  tije  breast. 

This  alicijtion  is  obvious  from 
the  vehement  pulsation  of  the  heart 
against  the  breast,  which  is  some-» 
times  ijo  great,  as  to  be  audible  at  a 
distance.  It  chielly  affects  perstjns of 
sedentary  occupations  >  those,  w  hose 
jjcriodical  blcediiigs  have  suddenly 
ceased ;  and  also,  hypxjchondriiic, 
hysteric,  and  scorbutic  patients. 

Palpitations  of  the  heart  origi- 
nate from  various  causes  5  such"  as 
nial  -  conformation  of  that  organ, 
or  (^  s(jaie  of  the  large  ves.sels  j 
wounds,  absce^es,  and  ossifica-' 
tious  iu  die  ves.sels  near  tlie  heart; 
all  of  which  arc  incurable.  It  may 
likewise  proceed  from  plethora  j 
from  fear ;  and  from  spasmodic  af» 
fetUons.. 

Cure, 
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.  Cure,  li  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
liabit,  venesetlion  will  produce 
iimntdiate  relief  j  after  which  hjC 
ought  to  drink,  libtTallj,  weak  and 
warm  liquors;  and  to  take  muds- 
rate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The 
first  passages  should  Jikewise  be 
.cleansed,  by  loeans  of  infusions  of 
rhubarb,  and  senna,  or  similar  mild 
laxatives.  Clysters  will  also  be 
found  occasionally  serviceable  :  and 
.tonsiderabie  benefit  has  btcn  de- 
rived from  frequent  batliiug  of  the 
_feet  in  warm  water. — Iu.spasmodic 
cases,  where  the  palpitation  is  in- 
duced by  HYt'OCKONDRIAC  AF- 
FECTION, HYSTERTCs,  &:c.  it  may 
be  relieved  by  employing  the  reme- 
dies pointed  out,  under  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  those  disorders. 

PALSY,  or  Paralysis,  a  disease 
in  which  the  patient  is  partly  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion ;  and  which  is  often  attend- 
ed with  sleep.  Or.e  of  the  most 
frequeut  forms  of  the  palsy  is  that, 
in  which  all  the  muscles  on  one 
side  of  the  body  are  attacked,  when 
the  disorder  is  called  a  hemiplegia. 
If  the  power  of  motion  and  sense 
ftf  feeling  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  be  impaired,  the  complaint  is 
.  denominated  paraplegia.  Some- 
Itimes,  also,  it  afftds  the  tongue, 
lips,  or  other  parts,  in  which  cases 
it  is  termed  Local  Palsy. 

Peculiarities  :  All  ti,e  varieties  of 
|his  complaint,  more  generally  ap- 
pear in  the  aged  than  in  the  young 
and  robust : — the  left  side  is  in 
paost  instances  the  seat  of  tlie  dis- 
ease. Its  Iiereditary  nature  is  evi- 
dent, from  cases  in  which  the  lingers 
have  been  found  paralytic  from  the 
pirth;  and  it  has  also,  though  sel- 
dom, assumed  a  periodical  state. 

Causes  :  Palsies  are  induced  by 
whatever  prevents  the  nervous 
roupr  from  a6tir)g  on  any  particu- 
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krpart  of  the  human  frame.  The 
more  remote  causes  are,  intoxicar 
tion,  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco, 
codfee,  or  tea ;  clwonic  rheunuu'sm  | 
wounds  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  raarrf 
row ;  suppression  of  customary 
e\'acuaiions  J  extreme  coldness  or 
dainpncss  of  the  atmosphere  j  and 
indulgence  in  any  of  the  violent 
passions  :  to  these  may  be  added, 
the  inhaling  of  the  noxious  vapours 
of  lead,  quicksilver,  or  arsenic  3  or 
the  injudicious  medicinal  use  of 
those  minerals,  &c. 

Persons  liable  to  Apoplkxy,  are 
peculiarly  disposed  to  the  attacks  or 
palsy ;  and  likewise  such  as  lead 
sedentary  and  luxurious  lives,  or 
who  are  often  engaged  in  intense 
studies  during  the  nigiit,  or  have 
suffered  great  distress  and  anxiety, 
are  frequently  subject  to  this  ma- 
lady. 

Cure  :  As  paralytic  strokes  of- 
ten occur  without  any  previous 
symptoms,  though  the  patient  ge- 
nerally feels  a  considerable  degree 
of  languor,  restlessness,  and  gid- 
diness in  the  head,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  pay  tlie  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  disorder, 
and  immediately  to  consult  a  pro- 
fessional man.  In  young  and  ple- 
tlioric  persons,  the  treatment  must 
be  similar  to  that  pointed  out  in  the 
sanguineous  apoplexy(vol.i.p.  82): 
but,  if  blood-letting  become  neces- 
sary, small  quantities  only  should 
be  drawn  at  one  time ;  beside 
which,  stimulating  blisters  ought 
to  be  applied,  and  brisk  purgatives 
administered. — In  the  aged  or  de- 
crepid,  a  contrary  course  must  be 
adopted  :  the  parts  affeded  ought 
to  be  rubbed  either  with  tlie  flesh- 
brush,  or  with  the  hand  ;  blister^, 
warm  plasters,  and  volatile  lini- 
ments, should  likewise  be  employ- 
ed. Considerable  advantage  has/ 
some- 
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sometimes,  been  received  from  elec- 
tricity, the  shocks  of  which  must 
be  directed  to  the  diseased  part, 
from  a  blunt  wooden  point;  and  be 
repeated  dailj',  for  several  weeks. 

Should  the  palsy  be  consequent 
on  apoplt  xy,  it  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording; to  the  direftions  given  for 
apoplectic  fits  :  if  it  arise  from 
rheumatic  atfeftion,  it  may,  gene- 
rally, be  relieved  by  similar  manage- 
ment with  that  to  be  followed  in 
the  Rheitmatism.  In  palsy,  ori- 
ginating from  m.neral  exhalations', 
it  will  be  useful  to  resort  to  warm, 
nervous,  and  de- obstruent  medi- 
cines :  and  to  npply  blisters  to  the 
part  affedted  :  but,  if  it  be  induced 
by  the  im])erceptible  inhalation  of 
^  lead,  we  refer  tf)  the  most  appro- 
priate method  pf)inted  out  p.  yh,  of 
the  present  volume. 

Lastly,  when  the  violence  of  the 
di«ease  i«  happily  reduced  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  patient  taking  exer- 
cise, this  beneficial  practice  should 
be  ca\ltion^ly  and  regularly  pur- 
sued :  he  ought  to  avoid  all  cold 
xl?.mp  air  ;  to  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  remove 
into  a  warmer  climate. 

PANADA,  or  Pan. \ no,  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  bread  boiled 
in  water,  and  sweetened  with  su- 
gar. It  is  often  given  as  an  article 
of  diet  to  children,  and  invalids; 
but  such  dish  ought  never  to  be 
made  of  neir  or  ropy  bread  ;  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
organs  of  digestion.  Nor  is  it  ad- 
visable to  employ  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sugar  on  this  occasion;  as 
the  mucilage  contained  in  tlife 
bread,  if  combined  with  saccharine 
matter,  is  apt  to  cloy  and  oppress 
tlie  stomach.  Hence  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  add  a  small  quantity  of  salt ; 
and  instead  of  cx)mjnon  bread,  we 
w'oi^ld  prefer  a  panada,  consisting  of 
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macerated  biscuits,  without  boiling 
them,  and  a  veiy  moderate  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  honey. 

PANIC, or  Paxick-grass,  Pa- 
wic//7w,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising 97  species,  five  of  which  are 
natives  of  Britain  ;  viz, 

1.  The  verticiUatum,  Roucir- 
TANiCK,  or  Kn'eed-grass,  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  on  shady, 
dry,  hillocks,  chiefly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London ;  attaining  the 
heisiht  of  two  feet ;  and  flowering 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July.— 
It  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  sheep. 

2.  The  v'mdc,  or  Green  Pa- 
NiCK-arAss,  which  abounds  in 
sandy  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in 
the  month  of  July, 

3.  The  Cnis-galli,  or  Loose  Pa- 
nic K-  G r>  ASS  (more  properly Cock'.s- 
foot  Panick),  is  found  in  wet  com- 
tields,  in  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July. 

4.  The  snngnhialc,  Cock's- 
FooT,  or  rather  Wild  Panick 
with  blood-coloured  stalks  ;  grow- 
ing in  corn-ticlds,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August. — All  the  stems 
of  this  plant  that  lie  near  the 
ground,  and  are  about  12  inches 
long,  take  root;  so  that  each  pro- 
duces five  ears  and  upwards :— - 
though  it  is  an  annual,  and  seldom 
flourishes  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  increases  and  spreads  widely  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  a  very  trouble- 
some weed: — B ECKSTEIN  observes, 
that  the  Wild  Panick,  which,  in  itis 
natural  state,  is  an  almost  useless 
plant,  may  be  cultivated  with  great 
advantage  on  a  diy,  loose,  sandy 
sdl.  In  such  situations,  it  will 
produce  oblong,  smooth,  yellowish 
and  semi-transparent  grains ;  which, 
after  being  divested  of'  their  husks, 

afford 
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afFord  an '  excellent  ingredient  in 
puddings ;  and  may  also  be  con- 
verted into  flour  and  bread. 

5.  The  dntiijlon,  or  Creepixg 
Pakick-gsass,  abannds  on  the 
sea-shores  of  Cornwall ;  is  peren- 
nial; and  flouersin  the  month  of 
July  or  August.  Its  roots  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  the  Doo's-gra  ss,  to  which 
we  refer. 

Although  the  different  species  of 
Panick  are  coarse  grasses,  when 
cultivated  in  a  rich  soil,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  few  native  plants  deserve 
more  the  attention  of  those  farmers, 
who  possess  large  tra6ts  of  a  light, 
^aw(/7/ 'nature,  where  scarcely  any 
other  vegetable  will  prosper. 

PAPER,  a  thin  flexible  leaf, 
which  is  generally  prepared  of  ve- 
getable substances,  for  the  purposes 
of  writing,  printing,  &:c. 

The  original  invention  of  paper  be- 
ing lost  in  the  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tion and  antiquity,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  any  disquisition,  respecting 
those  nations,  among  whom  this 
valuable  article  was  lirst  manufac- 
tured ;  though  the  Chinese  appear 
to  have  the  strongest  claims  in 
point  of  priority :  hence  we  pro- 
pose to  confine  our  account  to  t'le 
materials  of  which  paper  is  acta-  ■ 
ally  made,  as  v.ell  as  those  sub- 
stances, from  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously procured. 

In  Europe,  paper  is  manufac- 
tured chiefly  of  linen  rags  j  winch, 
after  being  sorted  into  diiferent 
classes,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive qualities,  are  first  carried  to  a 
machixie,  called  a  cutting- kiilc, 
where  tlicy  are  divided  into  minute 
pieces;  and  tiienoe  to  an  engine,  de- 
nominated the  duster ;  which  is 
covered  with  a  wire-net,  and  put 
in  motion  by  machinery ;  so  tliat, 
by  the  rapidity  of  iti  motion,  it  se- 
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parate'?  the  dust  from  the  shreds, 
and  forces  it  through  the  wire. 

The  rags  are  no.v  reduced  to  a 
pulp  of  a  proper  consistence  for 
making  paper  :  this  operation  is 
effected  in  mills,  by  the  joint  aftiou 
of  water,  and  cylinders  provided 
\fi\\h.  iron  blades  ;  after  which  the 
stuff  is  conveyed  into  a  general  re- 
piository,  that  supplies  the  vat  or 
vessel,  whence  the  pulp  is  drawn.  - 
In  order  to  cast  this  pulp  into 
paper,  the  workman  immerses  in 
the  vat  a  mould,  composed  of  wire 
cloth,  and  furnished  with  a  frame 
to  retain  the  stuff:  thus,  he  draw.-? 
as  much  of  the  pulp  as  is  necessary 
to  form  one  shett,  on  which  he 
lays  a  felt  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing the  moisture;  and  thus  he 
continues,  placing  alternately  a 
sheet  and  a  felt,  till  he  has  formed 
six  (juires  of  paper,  which  is  called 
a  post.  When  the  last  sheet  of  tlie 
post  is  covered  with  felt,  the  whole ' 
is  pressed  ;  after  which  the  sheets 
are  suspended  on  cords  in  an  airy 
room  to  dry,  and  then  to  undergo 
the  process  of  sizing.  This  is  per- 
formed by  plunging  a  t'cw  sheers 
together,  and  turning  them,  in  a 
vessel  full  of  size,  which  is  pre- 
pared of  the  shreds  and  parings  of 
tanners,  curriers  and  parchment- 
makers  :  and  into  which  a  small 
portion  of  alum  is  thrown,  before 
the  sheets  are  immersed. 

The  paper  is  now  carried  to  (he 
drying- room ;  and,  after  being* 
gradually  dried,-  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  lir.ishing-room ;  where  it  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pres-s^ 
selected  ;  examined  ;  folded  j  form- 
ed into  quires  of  '2-\  sheets,  and 
finally,  into  reams,  consisting  of  20 
quires  each. 

Thus  manufaftnred,  it  is  called* 
writing-paper ;  as  it  is  adapted  for; 
this  purpose  by  the  proceib  of  siz-"*^^ 

ing, 
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ing.  ThciT,  arc,  however,  various 
other  sorts,  such  ^ishhUt'nig,  Iroirn, 
and  coarse  papers,  which  will  not 
bear  ink  without  sinking.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  different 
sorts  of  pajwr  intended  for  draw- 
ing, eng-aving,  and  printirig ; 
which,  though  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  are  not  sized  so  tho- 
roughly as  that  designed  for  the 
pen. 

Paper  being  an  article  of  exten- 
sive utility,  for  literary,  commer- 
cial, and  domestic  uses,  many  ve- 
getables have  been  discovered, 
which  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  rags. — In  justice  to 
those  ingenious  men,  who  Jirst  de- 
voted th:ir  attention  to  this  im- 
j)ortant  subjeiSt,  we  shall  onl}'  re- 
mark, tliat  many  schemes  had 
been  proposed,  but  none  carried 
into  eltedl,  previously  to  the  year 
1/51}  when  Gu  ETTA  KD,  in  France, 
and,  in  1765,  Dr.  Schaf.ffek,  iu 
Germany,  published  their  experi- 
ments ;  and  communicated  to  the 
world  7ieur  specimens  of  paper, 
made  of  the  bark,  leaves,  wood, 
straw,  &c.  of  different  plants, 
shrubs,  aixd  trees.  Soon  after  that 
period,  the  works  of  JNI.  de  Vil- 
LETTE,  v.ho  described  the  proper- 
ties and  uses  of  ditfereut  plants, 
•were  printed  on  paper  manufac- 
tured partly  from  the  marsh-mal- 
low, and  partly  from  the  bark 
or  rind  of  the  Lime-tree,  or  Lin- 
(li'ji-tree :  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  paper  obtained 
from  the  former,  was  tolerably 
fine,  and  of  a  yeDowish-green 
shade;  that  froin  tlie  latter,  was 
somewhat  coarj.er,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  cast )  both  were  smootli, 
equally  fit  for  printing  and  writing, 
hut  especially  for  drawing.  Anotlier 
French  mauufadturer,  however, 
Levikr  Di:  LiJLE,  has  been  erro- 
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neously  considered  as  tlie  original 
inventor  of  the  art  of  convertirsj 
raw  vegetable  matter  into  paper; 
though  his  specimens  are  said 
greatly  to  surpass  those  produced 
by  ScHAEFFER,  in  Germany. — We 
shall  here  briefly  enumerate  the 
principal  of  those  specimens;  name- 
ly, from  nettles,  dark-green  ;  from 
hops,  dark-brown ;  from  mosses, 
greasy  or  dusky-green  ;  from  reeds, 
light-green  ;  from  three  species  of 
the  conferva,  different  shades  of 
green,  mixed  with  grey ;  from  tiae 
bark  of  the  willow,  reddish-brown  ; 
from  the  wood  of  the  hazel  nvt- 
tree,  white  as  milk ;  from  the 
bark  of  the  oak,  retldish-brown  j 
from  that  of  the  poplar,  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  preceding ;  from 
the  osier,  nearly  of  the  same  tint  j ' 
from  the  elm,  somewhat  darker 
brown;  from  the /.j^rJoc^,  and  the 
leaves  of  tlie  thistle  (chardon)  a 
green  and  white  spotted  paper. 

In  conducting  experiments  with 
plants,  the  following  remarks  of 
ScHAFFER  deserve  attention  :— 
The  boiling  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, or  the  wood  itself,  in  al- 
kaline solutions,  with  a  view  to* 
soften  them,  and  facilitate  their  con- 
version into  a  pulp,  is  of  no  service  y 
as,  notwithstanding  such  treat- 
ment for  scveial  hours,  they  not 
only  remaiaed  hard,  but  likewise 
assumed  a  yellow  cast,  though  they 
had  formerly  been  white.  Even 
immersion  in  pure  water  affefts 
the  colour  of  vegetables  :  hence  it 
is  most  advisable  to  carry  them  as 
fresh  and  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  the  mill,  to  couvert  them  into- 
pulp;  to  draw  the  paj')er  ;  and  sus- 
pend the  slieets  to  dry  in  aa  airy: 
place.  Tliough  lime-water,  if  em- 
ployed for  macerating  vegetables, 
that  are  to  be  made  into  paper 
without  rags,  iAcilitates  the  decom-' 
position 


position  of  the  former  j  yetj-at-the 
same  time,  it  imparts  a  yelhu^isk 
cast  to  the  paper  :  such  discoloni- 
xion,  however,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  obviated  by  long-continued 
washing  of  the  materials  in  the  en- 
ghie,  during  their  conversion  into 
a  pulpy  mass.  Plants  of  tender 
tibres,  which  are  naturally  soft  and 
pliant,  require  i\o  lime-water,  espe- 
tialiy  when  they  are  to  be  reduced 
iu  a  fresh  state ;  but,  for  those 
th:itare  dry,  hard,  and  of  a  woody 
consistence,  lime  will  be  indispen- 
sably necessaiy  ^  as  otherwise  the 
paper  manufactured  of  them,  al- 
ways remains  brittle,  and  unlike 
that  obtained  from  rags. 

Among  the  diticrcnt  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
have  beeai  employed  in  the  manu- 
iadare  of  pai^er  (before  any  at- 
tempts to  that  eftcft  were  made  in 
Ijritain),  we  shall  enumerate  cliiefiy 
the  following: 

1.  Cotiha,  when  treated  ia  "a 
.manner  similar  to  that  pradised 
with  linen  rags,  affords  an  excel- 
lent paper,  which  is  incomparably 
inore  durable,  and  ck  ttcr  calculated 
for  writing ;  on  account  of  its  un- 
comuion  whitei^cis,  great  streiigth, 
and  tiue  grain  :  it  was  iirst  invent- 
ed in  Greece  J  and  at  present  forms 
a  very  ex  iuisive  branch  of  the  Le- 
taut  trade. 

2.  TJi'--  pith  of  tae  various  spe- 
cies ot  ThUiif  l«i\c  heea  emplojed 
with  success  by  ii:;;.'ErFER,  wlio 
first  dtjcorticated  tiic  stalks  of  this 
plant,  hruised  tliem,  citraded  tlie 

..i^nei'spongy  substance,  and  sent  it 
in  a  fresh  and  sappy  state  to  the 
mill:  after  being  .worked  three 
■tours,  it  afforded,  without  rags, 'a 
tcdergibiy ,  white  paper.  Dr, .  Euj^- 
MER,.  hpweYer,  observes,  that  the 
w)ikc^doufi  growing  on  the  Cotton,- 
fhi>lu,..fO/iopvrdon  ^Lanthiuin,jjJ 


might  be  njoce  easily  colleacd  a^d 
usefiilly  employed  for  this  purpose. 
3.  The  iFU/ien^  or  Sallow  CSali.x 
caprcata,  L.). — In  the  year  l,/8^' 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Sec.  conferred  their  silver 
medal  on  Mr,  Greaves,  of  Mill 
Bank,  near  Warrington,  for  prepar- 
ing 20  quires  of  paper  from  the 
bark  of  this  tree.  The  quantity  of 
the  material  employed,  was  aboujt 
six.  cwt.  which  4iad  been  stripped 
off  the  twigs  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  two-thirds  of  which 
^ete  heckled  and  dried,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  hemp,  so  that  it  was 
reduced  to  one  cwr. :  the  remainder 
was  dried  in  its  oaLural  green  state, 
by  which  it  lost  one  "half  of  i^s  . 
original  weight.  The  heckled  bank 
was  then  chopped  small ;  worked 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  produced, 
eight  quires  of  a  finer  kind  of  pa- 
per :  from  the  other,  Mr.GREA ve? 
obtained  24  half  quh-es  of  coarser 
paper;  which,  tliough  not' in  ali 
^•csped^s  equal  to  that  manufadurei 
of  linen  rags,  nev'erthelcss  "  seems 
hkelj'  to  answer  some  valuable  pur- 
poses Jbereafter,  \%hen  the  mode  of 
working  ravv  vegetable  materials^ 
shall  be  better  understood." — Mr^ 
G.is  of  opinion,  lliat  paper  may  thu^ 
be  ditained  at  one  half  of  the  cx- 
.pence  usually  incurred  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  preparmg  it  from 
ropes  or  rags.j  and  that  it  will  be 
more  serviceable,  when  made  of  tlip 
•bark  and  leaver  in  3.- green  state. 

4.. Hemp,  is  .one  of  the  roost 
proper  plaaits  for  being  converted 
.into  paper,  provided  it  could  be 
procured  at  a  reasonable  })rice.-r- 
Du  Halde  informs  us,  that  the 
iti^abitauts  of  .^ngha,  in  Japan^ 
.macerate  this  plant  in  lime-water> 
beat  it,  and  then  inmiediately  pi^ 

^are  their, g^JJ/rV""^"^'^'^^-^^  '^^' 
sefts,'  that  ^tlx  vpry  shamij  _fip^ 

other 
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dther  refuse  from  tlie  stnlks  of 
hemp,  may  be  made  into  a  good 
and  strong  packing-paper.  In  or- 
der to  improve  shaws,  they  ought 
to  be  dried  in  an  oven;  when  the 
small,  woody  particles  should  be 
separated,  by  beating  them  with 
thin  sticks ;  next,  the  clean  and 
pure  material  must  be  suffered  to 
putrefy,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
a  manner  similar  to  old  rags.— 
FoNDi,  an  Italian  author,  relates, 
that  from  shaivs  alone,  he  obtained 
a  paper  resembling  the  finest  5ort 
manufaftured  in  Holland,  after  ex- 
posing them  to  the  open  air,  for  a 
•whole  winter :  thus,  from  time  to 
time,  a  white  pellicle  appeared  on 
the  surface,  till  their  woody  sub- 
stance is  entirely  decayed ;  this 
coat  or  skin  should  be  occasionally 
removed,  being  one  of  the  best 
substitutes  for  linen  rags. — Press- 
loarclshiwe,  in  this  country,  always 
been  manufaftured  of  shaws ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  lat- 
ter may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
more  valuable  purposes. 

5.  Hop-bines  : — Dr.  Schaeffer 
plunged  them  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  then  separated  the 
rind  from  the  woody  substance,  cut 
the  latter  into  small  pieces,  and 
sent  it  to  the  engine.  After  being 
worked  eight  hours,  they  became 
fibrous,  pulpy,  and  were  fit  to  be 
foiTTied  into  paper :  on  adding  rags, 
the  sheets  assumed  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance; but,  without  them,  had 
a  brownish  shade,  and  Avere  uni- 
formly of  a  firm  consistence. 

Q.  Tlie  stalks  of  Brown  or  Blue 
Calbagc,  when  deprived  of  their 
external  skin,  macerated  for  twelve 
hours  in  lime-water,  then  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  afford,  with  the  20th  part 
of  rags,  a  good  white  paper. 

7.  The  dry  down  of  the  Cat' s- 
TAIL :— See  vol.  i.  p.  458. 
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8.  The  stalk  of  the  Mallow,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  yllcen  rosea, 
L.  from  which  a  fin*:  and  white 
paper  may  be  prepared,  without 
adding  any  rags. 

Q.  Maize :  from  the  leafy  husk 
of  this  fruit,  according  to  Plancus, 
the  most  beautiful  post-naper  is 
prepared  in  an  Italian  mill,  near 
Rimini. — Schaeffer  made  an  ex- 
periment witii  the  whole  plant,  and 
obtained  a  greyish  paper  :  but,  after 
steeping  the  pulp  four  days  in  lime- 
water,  the  sheets  acquired  a  green- 
ish shade. 

10.  From  the  woolly  catkins  of 
the  iri/ile Poplar,  Schaeffer  also 
obtained  an  excellent  smorth  paper  j 
having  previously  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  then  submitted 
them  for  three  l)ours  to  the  opera- 
tion of  theengine  :  he  remarks,  that 
the  pulp  was  easily  drawn,  formed 
into  sheets,  pressed,  sized,  &c.  The 
paper  made  of  the  woolly  substance 
produced  by  the  Black  Poplar,  was 
grey,  and  neither  firm,  nor  free 
from  knobs. 

1 1 .  The  stalks  of  the  Common 
Broom,  after  depriving  them  of  the 
external, rind,  afford,  without  rags, 
a  .solid  writing-paper. 

1 2 .  The  Sha?vs  of  Flax,  together 
with  other  refuse  from  that  ar- 
ticle, have  lately  been  used  with 
advantage  by  the  German  paper- 
makers  :  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
stalks  of  the  fiax-plant  may  be  em- 
ployed in  their  natural  state  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  the  expence  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  the  profit : 
hence  the  shaws  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away  as  useless. 

13.  The  stalk  nf  the  Common 
5'M«-^oM.'er(Helianthus  annuus,L.) 
contain  a  large  portion  of  a  white, 
shining,  fibrous  substance,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  deserves  the- 
attention  of  the  manufadurer. 

14.  PcaC 
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14.  Peat  has,  at  Erfurt,  lately  been 
converted  into  an  useful  wrapping- 
paper,  paste-boards,  playing-cards, 
!kc.  without  the  addition  of  rags  : — 
we  conceive,  it  would  atford  a  good 
material  for  paper-hangings. 

15.  Grass-wrack  (Zostera  ma- 
rina, L.  vol.  ii.  p  39s)  is  with  great 
advantage  employed  in  North-Hol- 
land, where  most  of  the  packing- 
paper  is  manufa6tured  of  this  ma- 
rine vegetable. 

16.  The  tendrils  of  the  Fine, 
after  having  undergone  the  putre- 
faftive  fermentation,  yield  a  beau- 
tiful paper. 

17.  The  Common  Hortt-leam 
Tree  (CarpinusBetUlus,  L.vol.  ii.  p. 
479).  The  shavings  merely  wash- 
ed, and  submitted  to  the  mill,  were 
made  into  a  tolerably  white  paper. 

18.  The  stalks  of  the  Mw^wor/ 
CArtemisia  Absinthium,  L.  vol,  ii. 
p.  239),  when  soaked  for  several 
days  in  lime-water,  and  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  were  formed  into  a  whitish 
writing-paper  5  but  that  produced 
from  the  external  rind  was  fit  for 
all  the  purposes  of  pr.cking. 

19.  The  stalks  of  the  Clematis. 
■♦—See  Traveller's  Joy, 

20.  Barley-straw  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  abundant  and  profitable 
material  which  might,  in  this  re- 
.spe6t,  serve  as  a  substitute.  Dr. 
ScHAEFFEK  (whosc  inventions  liavc 
not  always  been  acknowledged  by 
an  ungrateful  posterity)  obtained  a 
yellowish  paper  of  this  straw,  after 
soaking  it  in  boiling  water,  then 
steeping  it  in  lime-water,  and  add- 
ing the  'iOih  part  of  linen  lags.- 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of 
the  improvements  and  discoveries 
made  in  this  useful  branch  of  the 
arts,  by  ingenious  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  Britain,  we 
Avere  not  a  little  surprized  at  the 
effrontery  of  those  adventurers  and 

NO.  XI.— VOL.  in. 
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Ignorant  pretenders,  who  have  late- 
ly amused  the  world  with  their  ne^ut 
invention  of  manufafturing  paper 
from  straw,  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  Indeed,  we  deem  it 
a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  British  manufac- 
turers of  this  important  article  ia 
particular,  to  declare  that,  in  our 
opinion,  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  different 
substances  before  described  5  even 
though  a  speculative  person  should 
screen  •  his  pretended  method  of 
making  or  re-manufa6f  uring  paper, 
under  an  exclusive  privilege.  If 
any  doubt  prevail  respe6ting  the 
legalitji  of  such  application,  the 
Editor  of  this  "work  solemnly  en- 
gages to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
a  respe6table  proprietor  of  paper- 
mills,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
that  these  processes,  for  which  his 
Majesty's  patent,  as  well  as  an  aGt 
of  tlie  legislature,  have  recently 
been  obtained,  were  well  known 
to  him  previously  to  both  grants  ;' 
and  that  he  has  a6\ually  procured 
specimens  of  paper  manufactured 
of  raiu  vegetable  materials,  in  this 
country,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1799-  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  pateiitee  is  not 
entitled  to  the  sole  exercise  or  mo- 
nopoly of  his  surreptitious  privi- 
lege 5  and  that  every  paper-maker 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  a  right 
to  make  use  of  the  discoveries 
before  stated. 

In  a  late  volume  of  tb.e  "  An- 
nales  de  Cliimie,"  we  meet  witli 
some  useftd  hints  relative  to  the 
manner  of  re-manufa6luring  the 
paper  of  old  books  (or  even  new 
ones  of  a  certain  description),  or 
any  letters,  or  other  paper  already 
used  for  writing  or  printingj  by 
M.  M.   De  Yeux,     Pelletier, 

MOLARD,  aodVERKAVEN. 
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I.  Procfss  for  re-fn^-ricatinrt 
Printfd  Paper  : — AU  paper  of  the 
same  quality  should  be  coll-icled, 
and  separated  from  such  as  may- 
have  any  virrking  on  the  pages  ; 
the  edges  of  those  leaves  which 
may  have  become  yello\i%  and  also 
the  backs  of  books,  being  cut  otF 
by  the  instriimeat  vised  by  book- 
binders.— One  hundred  weight  of 
paper  is  now  to  be  put,  sheet  by 
sheet,  into  vats,  suiiiciently  capa- 
cious to  contain  it,  together  with 
500  quarts  of  hot  water;  but  which 
ought  to  be  tilled  about  one-third  : 
— the  whole  is  next  stirred  by  two 
men  for  the  space  of  one  hour, 
who  are  gradually  to  add  as  much 
water  as  will  rise  about  three  incl)es 
above  tlie  paper ;  after  which  it  is 
left  to  macerate  four  or  five  hours  } 
the  agitation  being  occasionally  re- 
peated, so  as  to  separate,  and  at 
kiigth  to  form  the  paper  uito  a 
kind  of  paste. 

The  water  is  no-w  drawn  off  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  the  pulp  con- 
veyed to  the  mill,  wliere  it  is  to  be 
coarsely  ground  for  one  hour  ;  at 
^c  expiration  of  which,  it  is  boiled 
in  a  cauldron  for  a  similar  space, 
witli  a  sufticient  quantity  of  water 
to  rise  four  or  five  inche-;  above  it. 
A  short  time  before  the  mixture 
begins  ta  boil,  thirteen  quarts  of 
caustic  ley  of  pot-ash  are  to  be  add- 
ed to  every  cwt,  of  paper.  The 
ley  alluded  to.,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 100 lbs.  of  pot-ash  in  300 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
^re  to  be  added  20  lbs.  of  pulve- 
rized, quick-lime ;  and  the  whole 
must  be  briskly  agltiited,  till  it  be- 
come of  an  uniform  consistence, 
when  it  is  suffered  to  stand  for  12 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it 
must  be  drawn  ofi',  and  /3  quarts 
ot  boiling  water  added  to  the  sedi- 
ment, which  being  stirred  for  half 
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nn  hour,  tind  suffered  to  stand  till 
it  become  clear,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  liquor  first  decanted. 

When  the  paste  has  boiled  in 
tills  ley  for  one  hour,  the  fire  is  to 
be  extinguished,  and  the  matter 
suffered  to  macerate  for  12  hours  ; 
at'ter  which  it  must  be  taken  out, 
drained,  put  into  bags,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  adion  of  a  strong 
press  for  a  similar  length  of  time, 
to  deprive  it  of  all  moisture  ;  and, 
if  it  appear  white,  so  that  the  prin- 
ter's ink  be  properly  extra6ted,  it 
may  be  re-manufaiStured  ia  the 
usual  manner. 

II.  Process  for  the  re-fabrication 
of  fi^rillen  Paper: — The  paper 
must  be  sorted  ;  the  yelhjw  edge* 
cutoff;  and  the  whole  thrown* 
leaf  by  leaf,  into  a  tub  half-full  of 
boiling  water,  where  it  is  to  be 
agitated  as  betore  direded.  After 
it  has  macerated  four  hours,  the 
water  slvould  be  drawn  oil';  a  fresh 
quantity  of  boiling  water  added  ; 
and  the  mixture  stirred  tor  half  ai> 
hour;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  paper  is  again  left  to  dissolve 
for  three  hours. 

The  fluid  is  now  drawn  off,  and 
260  quarts  of  cold  water  poured' 
on  each  cwt.  of  paper  ;  which  be- 
ing perteftiy  mixed,  t)  ibs.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  to  be  gradually  added; 
and  the  whole  strongly  agitated  for 
a  considerable  time,  that  the  paper 
may  thoroughly  imbibe  the  li(juor. 

This  composition  is  next  sulfer- 
ed  to  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; 
the  agitation  being  occasionally  re- 
peateii,  when  the  tub  is  to  be  filled 
up  with  cold  water)  and  the  mix- 
ture again  stirred,  to  wash  the 
paper,  which  will  now  be  reduced 
to  a  perfe(!;t  paste.  Lastly,  after 
drawing  off  the  water,  the  pulp 
must  be  put  into  bags,  pressed, 
and  ground  in  a  mill  i  after  which 

it 
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i(  Is  conveyed  to  the  vat,  and  worlted 
iix  the  manner  pra6tised  with  linen 
rags. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Koops,  for  extraft- 
ing  ink  fi-oni  printed  paper,  arid 
restoring  it  to  its  original  state.— 
His  process  varies  little  from  that 
above  described ;  the  paper  being 
agitated  in  hot  water,  to  extraft 
the  size,  and  reduce  it  into  a  pulp  : 
next,  the  ddhesion  of  the  ink  is  to 
be  removed  by  a  caustic  alkali  pre- 
pared of  lime  and  pot-ash,  the  quan- 
tities of  which,  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  those  of  the  paper.  After 
discharging  the  ink,  he  dire6ts  the 
jjulp  to  be  bleached  by  means  of 
the  oxygenated  marine  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  or  12  gallons 
to  140lbs.  of  the  material;  and, 
when  sufficiently  whitened,  it  is 
re-manufaftdred  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.— According  to  the  patentee's 
account,  writing  paper  does  not 
require  so  large  a  proportion,  if 
any,  of  the  caustic  alkali ;  but  is 
bleached  by  confining  it  in  a  wooden 
box,  rendered  air-tight ;  into  which 
the  acid  gass  is  thrown  direftly 
from  the  retort  wherein  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  staining,  or  dyeing  of  paper, 
h  performed  by  applying,  with  soft 
brushes,  any  of  the  colours  used 
for  tinging  other  substances,  after 
tempering  them  properly  with  size 
or  gum-water.  Should  the  papei 
not  be  sufficiently  hard  to  receive 
the  tint  without  sinking,  jt  will  first 
be  necessary  to  size  it,  or  to  employ 
a  larger  proportion  of  gum  with  the 
tinging  matters.  And,  if  the  paper 
is  to  be  of  an  uniform  colour,  the 
latter  must  be  fixed  by  several  thin 
coatings,  each  being  suffered  to 
dry,  before  another  is  applied  ;  as 
the  shade  vill  otherwise  appear 
iineq^aJ-, 
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As  writing  paper  is  often  im- 
perfedly  sized,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ink  is  apt  to  sink,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  dissolve  a 
small  piece  of  Roman  alum  in  a 
glass  of  pure  water.  This  liquor 
should  be  gently  spread  over  the 
suspe6led  part,  with  a  soft  sponge  ; 
and,  after  becoming  dry,  it  may  be 
saft'ly  used  for  writing.— ^Should 
there  be  any  occasion  to  write  on 
a  printed  book,  or  on  paper  that 
is  too  fresh  and  moist,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  mix  a  httle  gum 
with  the  ink.— ^Lastly,  in  case  any 
book  or  manuscript  be  stained  with 
oil,  or  grease,  it  has  been  directed 
to  calcine  a:nd  pulverize  the  bones 
of  sheep's  trotters  ;  and  to  apply  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  to  each 
side  of  the  stain,  which  should  be 
placed  between  two  sheets  of  white 
paper,  and  the  whole  submitted  for 
the  space  of  twelve  hours  to  the 
adion  of  a  press  :  if  the  stains  do 
not  disappear,  the  process  should 
be  repeated  in  a  warm  place. 

Various  patents  have  been  grant- 
ed for  inventions,  or  improvements, 
in  the  different  branches  of  t!ie  pa- 
per-manufa6ture  j  but,  as  the  speci- 
fication of  them  would  benefit  only 
a  small  part  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  not  enter  into  particulars  :'— . 
the  following,  however,  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  namely  :  Mr.  Hqoper*.<}, 
in  1787.  for  his  invention  of  a  papet 
for  printing;  and,  in  1790,  for 
making  paper  of  different  sorts  from 
leather^ cuttings ; — Mr.  CuNi»f tNG- 
ham's,  in  1794,  for  manufafturing 
paper  from  various  materials  ; — > 
Mr.  Bigg's,  in  1795,  for  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  mode  of  pleaching 
paper,-  —  and  Mr.  Carpenter's 
patent,  obtained  in  the  same  year» 
lor  a  new  method  of  bleaching  it| 
the  water-leaf  or  sheet. 
PAPER-HftifGrN«3,  are  a  parti-* 
Z  2  cular 
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cular  kind  of  paper,  which  is  much 
thicker  than  that  used  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  printing,  writing,  &c.  ;  so 
that  it  is  raannfadured  solely  for 
hanging    or    hning    the  walls  of 
rooms.    Such  papers  are  coloured 
in  various  ways ;  but,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  processes  would  tres- 
pass on  our  limits,  we  shall  merely 
take  notice  of  a  patent,  which  was 
granted  in  1793,  toMr.EcKHARDT} 
for  his  method  of  preparing  and 
printing  papt  r-hangings  in  ditfcreni 
patterns,  and  silvering  them  so  as 
to  resemble  damask,  late,  and  va- 
rious   silk  stufls.      The  patentee 
direiEls  the  paper  to  be  coloured  in 
tlie  usual  manner,  and  a  proper 
coat  of  size,  consisting  of  solutions 
of  isinglass,  or  parchment,   to  be 
applied.     When    this    grouitd    is 
sufficiently  dr}',  a  gold  size,  or  otlier 
preparation,   may   be   substituted, 
and  laid  on  those  parts,  on  which 
the  ornaments  arc  intended  to  ap- 
pear.    Before  die  gold  size  is  per- 
fectly dry,leaves  of  silver  are  spread 
<?ver  it ;  the  paper  is  sized  two  or 
tluee  times  j  and  then  finished  with 
such  varnish  as  will  resist  moisture. 
To  conclude  : — As   many   acci- 
dents happen  by  the  all-devouring 
element  of  fire,  both  to  printed  and 
written  papers,  as  well  as  to  hang- 
ings, when  intrusted  to  improvident 
persons,  we  shall  communicate  a 
very  simple,  but  efie£tual,  meihod 
of  rendering  all  sorts  of  paper^i/c- 
proqf.     Such  desirable  object  may 
be  easily  effe£led,  by  immersing 
these  combustible  materials  in  a 
strong  solution  of  alum-water ;  and, 
after  ,  drying  them,  repeating  this 
immersion, .  if   necessary.     Thus, 
neither  the  colour,  nor  the  quality, 
of  the  paper,  will  be  in  the  least  af- 
fected :  on  the  contrary,  both  will 
be  improved  ;  and  the  result  of  Uie 
txperiment  may  be  abceriaiutd,,  by 
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holding  a  slip  of  paper  so  prepared 
over  a  candle. 

PAllCHMEXT,  the  skins  of 
sheep  or  goats,  prepared  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  Ik-  subservient  tu  the 
purposes  of  binding  books,  the  re- 
ception of  ink,  ice. 

The  wool  is  first  stripped  off  the 
skins,  which  are  plunged  in  a  lime- 
pit  ibr  the  space  of  24  hours,  then 
taken  out,  drained,  and  stretched 
on  a  kind  of  frame  3  when  the  flesh 
is  scraped  off  by  means  of  an 
iron  instrument.  Next,  they  are 
moistened  with  a  wet  rag,  then 
sprinkled  with  pulverized  chalk, 
rubbed  with  a  pumice-stone,  and 
afterwards  with  the  instrument} 
when  the  skins  are  again  moisten- 
ed, nibbed  with  the  pumice-stone, 
drained,  and  the  iron  instrument  is 
passed  a  third  time  over  them. — ' 
The  wool,,  or  hair-side,  undergoes 
similar  operations  ;  and,  the  whole 
being  caiefuUy  extended  on  the 
frame,  the  flesh-side  is  again 
scraped  ;  when  it  is  a  second  time 
sprinkled  with  pulverized  chalk, 
which  is  afterwards  gently  brushed 
oft,  and  the  skin  again  suspended, 
that  it  may  become  perfeiStly  dry. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of 
paring ;  when  the  skins  are  re- 
duced to  one  half  of  tlieir  thick- 
ness 3  and  rendered  smooth  b)'  the 
action  of  the  pumice-stone.  The 
parings  are  consumed  in  making 
size,  glue.  Sec.  while  the  skiu  is 
employed  for  ingrossing  deeds,  and 
other  purposes. 

There  is  a  finer  sort  of  parch- 
ment, known  under  the  name  of 
vellum,  which  is  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  sucking  calves.  It  is  ma- 
nufactured in  a  similar  manner 
with  the  first  mentioned  article, 
excepting  tliat  it  is  not  immersed 
in  the  lime-pit. — A  very  excellent 
glue,  or  cement,  may  be  obtained 
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In'  boiling  the  small  shreds  of  vel- 
lum, so  as  to  convert  them  into  a 
jelly  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  fragments  of  parchment  be 
used,  because  the  skins  of  goats 
and  sheep  are  unfit  for  such  pur- 
pose. ~ 

For  a  simple  method  of  restoring 
damaged  parchment,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  writing  on  it  legible,  see 
the  tide  Deed,  in  p.  12S-9,  of  our 
2d  volume. 

A  patent  was  lately  granted  to 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  for  converting 
old  skins  of  parclnnent  or  vellum 
into  leather. — Although  we  doubt 
tile  praSical  tendency  of  the  paten- 
tee's ingenious,  but  complicated 
processes ;  yet,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  they  may  be  applied  to 
other  useful  purposes,  we  shall 
observe,  that  he  endeavours  first  to 
reduce  the  skins  to  their  natural 
state,  by  washing  them  well  and 
often  in  water  for  24  hours  ;  then 
removing  tliem  for  a  similar  time 
to  a  bath  composed  of  l|lb.  of 
"white  vitriol,  1  lb.  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  1  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac, 
dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  water. 
In  order  to  soften  their  tdxture, 
and  to  discharge  the  lime,  he  adds 
to  this  liquor  lOlb.  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, lib.  of  aqua-fortis,  and  one 
pint  of  spirit  of  saltj  in  which 
acid  bath  the  skins  are  to  be  steep- 
ed only  for  a  short  time.  After 
vashing  them  properly,  rinsing  out 
ail  the  acid,  and  completely  wring- 
ing out  the  water,  without  tearing 
the  skins,  they  are  to  be  immersed 
and  well  soaked  in  a  tanning  li- 
ijuor,  composed  of  20lbs,  of  oak- 
bark,  7lbs.  of  sumach,  5 lbs.  of 
elm-bark,  3  lbs.  of  sassafras,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  lignum-vitae 
shapings  mixed  with  20  gallons  of 
water,  previously  luanncd  (proba- 
bly,   loiledj,  for   12  hours,    and 
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cooled  to  the  temperature  of  new 
milk,  before  the  skins  are  immers- 
ed. Next,  they  are  to  be  tanned  ia 
the  common  way,  with  oak-bark, 
or  oak  and  sumach,  then  washed 
and  dried.  Lastly,  to  make  the 
renovated  leather  >:«f«/er-proq/',  it 
should  first  be  soaked  for  five  or 
six  days  in  linseed  or  nut-oil ;  and, 
after  wringing  out  tlie  superfluous 
oil,  the  skin  ought  to  be  repeatedly 
dressed  with  the  following  compo- 
sition :  Take  7  lbs.  of  nut,  or  lin- 
seed oil  j  red-lead,  litharge,  sugar  of 
lead,  white  vitriol,  bees- wax,  re- 
sin, and  pitch,  lib.  of  each  :  melt 
them  together  over  a  moderate 
fire. 

PARENT,  a  term  of  relation 
applied  to  those  persons  from  whom 
we  derive  our  temporal  existence. 

The  moral  duties  of  parents  to- 
wards their  ofi^spring,  being  a  sub- 
ject not  immediately  conne6ted 
with  our  plan,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  any  ethical  inquiry,  but  con- 
fine our  attention  to  their  legal 
duties ;  that  is,  such  as  they  owe 
to  their  legitiviate  chWdiVen,  respect- 
ing their  maintenance,  education, 
and  protei'^ion. 

1.  With  regard  to  their  mninte- 
nance,  it  is  a  principle  both  of  law 
and  nature,  that  everj-  man  is  bound 
to  prpvide  for  his  offspring.  The 
father  and  mother,  and  also  the 
grandsire  and  grandmother  of  fee- 
ble and  poor  descendants,  are  ob- 
liged by  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  to  sup- 
port them  at  their  own  expence 
(provided  they  be  able),  in  .such 
manner  as  shall  be  direded  by  the 
quarter-.^^essions;  and,  if  a  man  ab- 
scond, and  desert  his  children,  the 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  directs  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  his  parish 
to  seize  his  property,  and  dispose 
of  it  for  their  relief.  Thus,  it  has 
been  wisely  e*ublished  by  these 

Z  3  statutes. 
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statutes,  that  if  a  mother  or  grand- 
mother, who  formerly  was  able  to 
maintain  the  child,  marry  a  second 
time,  the  step  -  father  becomes 
chargeable  witlj  its  maintenance  j 
for,  being  their  debt  when  single, 
it  extends  in  .common  with  all 
Others  to  charge"  the  second  bus- 
band  ;  but,  as  the  death  of  the  wife 
dissolves  the  relation,  such  duty 
then  ceases  to  bind  him. — No  per- 
son, however,  is  compellable  to 
support  bis  isfeue,  excepting  the  lat- 
ter be  incapacitated  from  labour  by 
infancy,  disease,  or  accident ;  in 
which  cases,  the  former  is  obliged 
to  provide  tliem  with  necessaries, 
on  penalty  of  paying  20s.  per  month 
to  the  parish,  in  case  of  refusal. 

Farther,  the  law  of  England  does 
not  prevent  a  man  from  disinherit- 
ing his  children  by  will;  but,  in 
conformity  to  the  custom  oi  Lon- 
don, tlie  offspring  o{  freemen  are 
entitled  to  one- third  part  of  their 
father's  effects,  which  must  be 
equally  divided  among  them,  and 
of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived. 
Hence,  too,  heirs  and  children  are 
peculiarly  prote6led  by  courts  of 
justice ;  lest  they  should  be  disin- 
herited by  any  ambiguous  or  un- 
certain expressions  j  because  it  is 
necessary  to  prove,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  testator's 
intention  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  of  inheritance. 

2.  The  imost  important  duty  of 
parents,  is  that  of  educaling  their 
children,  in  a  manner  becoming 
their  rank  in  life.  And,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  deficient  in  tljis  respect, 
yet  it  has  also  provided  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rising  generation  ;  as,  by 
the  statutes  for  the  apprenticing  of 
poor  children,  tliese  are  to  be  taken 
frcm  their  parents,  and  placed  by 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  in 
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such  situations,  as  may  render  then| 
most  useful  to  the  commonwealth. 

3.  The  last  duty  of  parents  to-;, 
wards  t!)eir  olfspring,  is  p/oteciiou, 
which  may  be  considered  princi- 
pally as  a  natural  obligation  ;  no 
municipal  laws  enjoining  its  ob- 
servance. But,  though  a  child  be 
thus  placed  in  the  power  of  its  pa- 
rent, the  latter  cannot  abuse  sm.1) 
authority.  He  may  exercise  pro- 
per severity  to  keep  his  children  in 
due  obedience  :  thus,  he  may  law- 
fully, and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
chastise  them ;  because  such  cor- 
redipn  is  sometimes  necessary,  and 
conducive  to  their  improvement. 
This  audidrity  of  the  parent,  how- 
ever, extends  only  to  the  end  of 
the  child's  minority,  during  which 
period  the  former  is  entitled  to  th« 
beneiit  of  the  labour  and  assistance 
tlius  obtained,  while  the  latter  re- 
sides with,  and  is  maintained  by 
him  : — a  parent  may  likewise  al- 
low or  forbid^  the  marriage  of  his 
children,  till  tliey  attain  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Now,  the  legal 
power  of  the  progenitor  ceases ;  be- 
cause, the  adults  are  enfranchised,, 
by  arrii'ing  at  years  of  discretion, 
when  the  empire  of  tlie  fatiier,  or 
of  the  guardian,  is  supposed  to  yield 
to  that  of  reason. 

Parish-Mill.     See  Milj,. 

PARING  Of  Land,  an  ancient 
pra6lice  in  agriculture ;  but  which^ 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  ex- 
ploded in  various  parts  of  Britain. 
It  consists  in  cutting  off  old  turf  at 
such  a  thickness  as  the  labourer 
can  conveniently  effeftj  together 
with  the  more  recent  turf,  at  such 
a  depth  as  will  render  it  sufficiently 
dry  for  burning. — See  p.  oQ6-7 
of  our  first  volume. 

Paring  is   chiefly   practised  on 
breaking  up  land  from  a   state  of 
nature}  though  it  is  witli  advan- 
tage 
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tage  employed  periodically,  on  cnJ- 
(ivated  ground.  An  instance  of 
this  ia6t  occurs  in  the  24tb  vol.  of 
Jnnah  of  jtariatllure,  where  the 
industrious  Mr.  Boys  states,  that 
several  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  sainfoin,  were  at  that  time 
growing  on  a  sod,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  pared  and  hurnt.  tje 
adds,  that  the  crops  were  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  buy  the  land  at  more 
than  fort  If  years  purchase,  at  a 
rent  fairly  computed  before  tlie 
jniproveiTicnt.  Hfnce  it  appears, 
that  such  pradice,  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  farmers,  is  excellent ; 
and  Mr.  Midoleton  observes,  in 
the  12lh  volume  of  the  same 
work,  that  it  almost  invariably  se- 
cures a  large,  first  crop  of  turnips  ; 
which  (when  fed  upon  land  well 
stored  with  ashes)  are  the  best  pre- 
paration for  subsequent  crops ;  and 
that  there  are  very  few  (if  any) 
cases,  in  which,  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, paring  has  not  perfedly 
succeedetl, 

Parmesan-Cheese.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  500. 

PARK,  a  trafl:  of  ground  in- 
closed, and  privileged  for  the  re- 
tention and  propagation  of  ani- 
mals of  chase,  either  by  the  King's 
grant,  or  by  prescription. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  park,  \t 
is  necessary,  1.  That  there  be  a 
legal  grant ;  :^.  That  it  be  inclosed 
with  pales,  a  wall,  or  with  a  hedge ; 
and,  3.  That  there  be  beasts  of 
chase,  such  as  bucks,  does,  &c. ; 
because,  if  these  be  destroyed,  th^ 
privilege  becotnes  void. 

The  best  inclosure  for  a  park  is 
doubtless  a  brick  or  stone  wall; 
but,  as  the  eredion  of  eidier  is  at- 
tended with  great  expence,  the 
same  purpose  may  be  efteded  by 
paling ;  which  ought  to  be  made 
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of  the  sonndest  heart  of  oak,  and 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent any  animal  of  i>rey  from  pe- 
netrating. To  render  it  nK>re  se- 
cure, it  will  fartfier  be  advisable  to 
train  a  quickset  hedge  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  should  be 
kept  in  perfed  order  :  and,  if  any 
person  be  deteded  in  the  ad  of  der 
facing  or  injuring  walls,  pales,  or 
other  fence  belonging  to  a  park,  he 
is  liable,  by  statute,  to  the  same 
penalty  as  is  inflided  for  stealing 
aiKl  killing  deer.  Such  offences,  if 
committed  on  a  private  manor,  are 
punishable  a&Jc/o7;y  >^bwt,  if  in  one 
of  the  royal  parks,  they  are  made 
capital,  witliout  benefit  of  clergy. 

PARROT,  or  Psittacus,  L,  a 
ver}'  numerous  genus  of  birds,  oc- 
casionally imported  from  the  East 
and  West-Indies :  they  are  too 
familiarly  known  to  require  any 
description. 

Parrots,  in  their  natural  state, 
build  nests  in  the  hollow  parts  of 
trees,  and  their  whole  deix>rtment 
much  resembles  tiiat  of  apes  j  tliey 
sneeze,  clear  the  throat,  yawn, 
sigh,  and  laugh,  not  unlike  hurpan 
beings  j  and,  contrary  to  the  custorp 
of  all  other  birds,  they  skip  about 
by  placing  the  whole  foot  or  heel 
on  the  ground.  These  prattlers  in- 
habit only  the  warmest  climates  j 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
spaiTow  to  a  hen ;  and  (rften  attain, 
even  in  captivity,  th«  age  of  100 
y^ars.  lihey  subsist  chiefly  on 
fruits  and  seeds ;  but,  when  tamed, 
do  not  refuse  flesh,  and  even  fish. 
— ^Their  favourite  food  consists  of 
sugar,  nuts,  and  bread  soaked  in 
wine,  to,  which  they  only  prefer 
the  seeds  of  the  carUiamus,  or  bas- 
tard-saffron I  the  latter  are  exceed- 
ingly gratefid  to  their  palate,  though, 
when  given  to  otjiier  animals,  such 
Z4  s^<l4 
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seeds  produce  a  purgative  effeft. — 
Parsley  and  its  seeds  are  fatal  poi- 
sons to  tliis  variegated  bird. 

In  their  native  climates,  parrots 
are  very  spirited  creatures  ;  but, 
when  domesticated,  they  often  be- 
come j^eevish,  and  lose  their  pecu- 
liar sprightliness.  When  confined 
in  cages,  they  are  subje6l  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  epileptic  kind,  to 
■which  they  at  length  fall  victims  ; 
unless  relieved  by  a  warm  and  dry 
temperature,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
enjoyment  of  fresh  country-air  j  for 
the  smoke  and  cold  of  winter  in 
towns  equally  tend  to  shorten  their 
lives. 

PARSLEY,  the  Common,  or 
A}>iinn  Petroselinum,  L.  is  a  native 
of  Sardinia,  wlience  it  has  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  which,  according 
toMiLLEH,  should  be  drilled  (early 
in  the  spring,  as  it  remains  several 
•weeks  under  ground)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  bushels  per  acre ;  in 
rows  about  one  foot  asunder,  and 
hand-hoed;  though  Mr.  Mills  (in 
his  PraBkal  Hiishavdry,  vol.  iii.), 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  plants  will 
flourish  better  :  grpw  to  a  larger 
size;  and  be  in  all  respefts  more 
perfedt,  if  the  distance  between  the 
TOWS  be  sufficient  to  admit  a  hoe- 
plough.  He  adds,  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  seed  will  be  required  ; 
the  culture  will  thus  be  less  ex- 
pensive, and,  he  is  confident,  the 
plants  will  afford  better  food  ior 
cattle. 

This  vegetable  is  eaten  -with 
great  avidity  by  sheep  ;  as  it  not 
only  renders  their  flesh  more  deli- 
cious, but  is  also  believed  to  prp- 
ser^e  them  from  the  rot;  instances 
having  occurred,  where  sheep  fed 
on  parsley  remained  sound,  while 
those  in  the  vkiniiy  of  the  farm 
were  uniformly  subjeft  to  that  dis- 
pose.    Mr.  MiLLS^  therefore,  re- 
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commends  these  animals  to  be  fed 
with  it,  twice  in  the  week,  for  two 
or  three  hours  at  each  time. — It 
may  likewise  be  beneficially  given 
to  sheep  afteded  with  the  scab  or 
red-water  ;  and  is  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  recovering  surfeited 
horses,  or  such  as  are  subje6t  to  the 
grease. 

Beside  its  utility  for  feeding  cattle 
occasioiially,  parsley  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  gardens, 
for  culinary  purposes. — Its  seeds 
possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  and 
are  sometimes  used  as  carmina- 
tives :  the  root  is  of  a  sweetish  taste ; 
being  slightly  pungent  and  aroma- 
tic j  it  is  principally  employed  in 
diet  drinks ;  but,  if  taken  too  libe- 
rall/,  is  apt  to  produce  flatulency. 

PARSLEY,the Bastard  Stone, 
or  Sison,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  eight  species,  four  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The 
principal  of  these  is  \.\\c  Jmnmum, 
Common  Bastard  Stone-Parsley,  or 
Hedge Honewortj  growing  in  moist 
woons  and  hedges ;  flowering  in 
tlie  month  of  June. — Its  smiill, 
brown,  striated,  and  •  oval  seeds, 
possess  a  warm,  aromatic  flavour  ; 
being  reputed  to  be  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  carminative,  they  were 
formeily  used  instead  of  the  ge- 
nuine Lesser  Cardamom. 

PARSLEY- PIEHT,  ov  Aphancs 
arvensis,  L.  a  low,  indigenous 
plant  5  growing  in  corn-fields,  and 
in  dry  gravelly  lands  ;  flowering 
from  the  month  of  May  till  Au- 
gust.— It  is  eagerly  relished  by 
sheep,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a 
salad-herb.r— In  its  medicinal  cf- 
fe6ts,  it  is  strongly  diuretic;  and 
supposed  to  be  an  eftetlual  solvent 
of  the  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

PARSNEP,  or  Parsnip,  Pasti- 
naca,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising tliree  species^of  which  only 
tjie  sativOf  or  Common  Wild  Pars* 
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nip,  is  indigenous.  It  grows  on 
tiie  borders  of  ploughed  fields,  in 
calcareous  land,  and  flowers  in  the 
rnontli  of  June  or  July. — As  no 
i-attle  will'toach  this  weed,  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  eradicated. 

In  a  cultivated  state,  this  plant 
is  known  luider  the  name  of  the 
Garden  Parsnip ;  which  requires 
a  rich  deep  loam,  though  it  will 
also  thrive  in  sandy  soils :  on  the 
contrary,  wft  and  stiff  land  is  very 
unfavourable  to  its  growth. 

Parsnips  are  propagated  by  seed, 
■which  should  be  sown  in  the  months 
of  February  or  March ;  and  like- 
wise in  autumn,  immediately  after 
the  seed  is  ripe ;  as  otherwise  the 
young  plants  will  be  over-ran  with 
weeds.  If  the  seed  be  broad-cast, 
the  plants  must  be  thinned  to  the 
distance  of  10  inches,  or  one  foot, 
asunder  :  in  case  it  be  drilled,  the 
rows  ought  to  be  18  inches  apart .: 
the  roots  being  also  left  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  inches  from  each  other; 
horse-hoed  twice  ;  and  earthed  up 
after  the  second  operation,  but  not 
so  as  to  cover  the  leaves. — ^lljey 
are  very  hardy  ;  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground,  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  severest  frost. 

Parsnips  are  of  great  value  both 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  likev/ise  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  are  re- 
puted to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  carrots,  for  pigs,  which  eat  them 
with  avidity,  and  fatten  speedily, 
while  their  flesh  becomes  much 
whiter.  If  washed  clean,  and  sliced 
among  bran,  horses  eagerly  devour 
the  parsnip-roots,  and  thrive  well  j 
nor  are  they  easily  heated,  or  liable 
to  the  disorders  that  often  attack 
these  useful  animals,  when  fed 
with  corn. 

Parsnips  fatten  sheep  and  oxen 
in  a  very  short  timt; ;  and  the  as- 
sertion  of  tl)e  Jersey   Society  of 
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Agriculture,  that  these  roots  "  unll 
fatten  a  lean  host  in  three mmiths," 
has  been  <*crified  by  the  experience 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dk  S.\lis,  on 
whom  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &:c.  in  1799, 
conferred  their  silver  medal,  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  excellent 
roots,  for  the  above-stated  pur- 
pose.— Hence  they  are  particularly 
valuable  as  a  winter  food.  The 
beef  of  cattle  flutened  on  them,  to- 
gether with  hay,  is  said  to  excel 
that  produced  from  the  best  pas- 
tures alone  : — the  milk  of  cows 
thus  fed,  is  not  only  richer,  but 
yields  butter  of  a  tine  saffron-co- 
lour, which  is  e(]ual  to  that  ob- 
tained from  them,  when  feeding 
on  the  most  luxuriiuit  grasses. 

If  parsnips  are  to  be  housed, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  up,  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay;  and 
these  shouM  be  cut  off  three  or 
four  days  before  they  are  stored. 
It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  dig 
them  out  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  dew  is  dissipated ;  as  the 
leaves  then  contain  a  scalding  fluid, 
and  excite  blisters,  which  continue 
troublesome  for  several  days. 

Considered  as  human  food,  pars- 
nips are  preferable  to  carrots ;  be- 
ing exceedingly  nourishing,  and 
less  flatulent  than  the  latter.  In 
the  North  of  Ireland,  the  former 
are  brewed  with  hops;  and,  when 
fermented  with  yeast,  aftbrd  an 
agreeable  beverage  :  they  may  also 
be  preserved  in  sand  for  culinary 
use  ;  and,  if  reduced  to  a  t/ry  state, 
by  cutting  them  in  oblong  slices, 
which  ought  xo  b  •  'suspended  on 
strings,  either  in  a  warm  room,  or 
the  open  air,  such  roots  will  remain 
sound  for  any  period  of  time. 
Hence,  they  promise  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  on  long  voyages  ; 
for^  by  soaking  ihcm  in  warm  wa- 
ter 
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icr  for  the  space  of  one  honr,  proi- 
©iisly  to  the  process  of  boiling,  tliL-y 
will  become  as  tender,  and  will 
taste  equally  sweet,  as  if  they  had 
been  newly  brought  from  the  gar- 
den.— ^There  is,  however,  a  pre- 
caution whici)  deserves  to  be  stated  > 
namely,  that  pnrsnips  shonid  never 
be  dug  up  in  the  spring  j  because, 
•when  the  roots  at  that  season  are 
groM'ing  upwards  for  producing 
seed,  their  jaices  acquire  a  poison- 
ous (juality ;  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  internal  use  of 
tliem  has  been  produtftive  of  fatal 
cfleds  on  theliuman  constitution, 
sucli  as  furious  madness  :  this  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  vegeta- 
ble nature,  we  relate  on  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  Bechstein. 
,  The  seeds  of  parsnips  are  slightly 
aromatic,  and  contain  an  essential 
t>il,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wi- 
thering, *•  will  often  cure  inter- 
mittent ievers," 

PARSNEP,the  Water, or  Sium, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprehend- 
ing sixteen  species  ;  four  being  na- 
lives  of  Britain  ;  and  the  most  re- 
^larkable  of  these  are  the  follow- 

I.  The     lalifoVmrn,     Broad- 

lEAVEI>WATEKPARSNiP,OrSKIK- 

HET,  grows  in  rivers  and  fens, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — ^This  herb  is 
eaten  by  horses  and  hogs,  but  is 
disliked  by  sheep  :  the  roots  of  this 
plant  are  very  hurtful  to  man  and 
cattle ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 
""  2.  The  angu.siifolium,  UprER 
"Watek-Pakssep,  or  Narrow- 
heaved  Skirret,  thrives  inditches 
and  rivulets,  where  it  flowers  from 
July  to  September. — This  plant,  as 
Dr.  Withering  observes,  "  cer- 
tainly possesses  active  properties, 
•wbjcli  ought  to  be  inquired  into/" 
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and  Bechstkin  remarks,  that  If 
is  not  less  noxious  in  its  eftefts  iliaa 
the  preceding  s[x;cies. 

3.  The  nodijfiorum,    CnEEPiso- 

OrPEOCUMRLNxWATER-PARSMP, 

grows  in  rivulets  and  ditclies ;  llow- 
ers  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust.— ^This  plant  is  very  service- 
able in  diseases  of  the  skin.  Dr, 
Withering  cured  a  child  sis 
years  old  of  an  obstinate  cutaneous 
atfedion,  by  administering  three 
large  spoonfuls  of  the  juice,  twice 
a  day.  He  likewise  gave  three  or 
four  oujiees  to  adnks,  t\cry  morn-r 
ing,  in  similar  complaints,  with  the 
greiitest  advantage.  Its  juice  is 
readily  taken  by  children,  wlieq 
mixed  with  milk ;  and  neither  af- 
fects the  head,  the  stomach,  iK>r 
tlie  bowels. 

^  PARTRIDGE,  or  Tetrao  Pcr- 
dh,  I,,  a  weil-known  bird  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Britain.  In  shape, 
it  resembles  a  quaH,  but  is  of  more 
than  double  the  size;  its  whole 
plumage  is  beautifully  variegated,, 
and  it  has  a  reddish  spot  on  tlie 
breast. 

Partridges  chiefly  inhabit  culti- 
vated fields,  while  the  corn  isj 
growing ;  as  it  affords  them  a  shel- 
ter, beneath  \ihich  they  breed. 
After  the  har.vcst,  they  resort  to. 
the  upland  meadows,  where  they 
lay  Ironi  10  to  20  eggs  ;  and  con- 
ceal Uiemsclves,  together  with  their. 
coveys,  among  the  dead  grass,  in 
the  hedges,  amongst  mole-hills,  or 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees. 

ITiese  birds  are  taken  in  various 
Avays,  but  the  most  common  is,  by 
ineans  of  a  setting-dog,  and  the 
gun.  For  this  purpose,  the  sports- 
man should  place  himself  at  day- 
break with  his  dog,  behind  a  bush, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  wlien  the 
cock-partridge  calls  the  hen;  and, 
after  flying  to  a  small  distance,  re- 
peats 
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lieats  llje  call}  then  periiaps  fl}^ng 
a  second  time.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
rises,  and  the  sportsmcin  is  able  to 
take  aim,  l:e  may  cast  o^'his  dog, 
and  pursue  the  object  in  view.; — 
They  are  likewise  taken  with  a 
.net,  anti.  reared  in  places  appro- 
priated for  their  reception  ;  but  ihey 
frannot  be  tamed  like  the  domestic 
poultry.  Nevertheless,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scio,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  rear  large  tlocks  of 
partridges,  by  treating  them  like 
geese  and  ducks,  that  visit  the 
pelds  during  the  day,  and  return 
home  in  the  evening:  wlien  the 
tin)e  of  brooding  approaches,  the 
partridges  abscond,  but  after  hatch- 
ing tlieir  coveys,  the  whole  family 
returns  to  the  farm-yard.  I'hus, 
we  believe,  this  delicate  fowl  might 
Jikewise  be  propagated  in  the  South 
of  England,  where  the  autumn  is 
generally  accompanied  witli  mild 
weather. 

Partridges  are  highly  esteemed  at 
the  table,  on  account  of  their  whole- 
some and  tender  flesh,  which  lias 
an  exquisite  flavour. 

PAsauE-FLowEp.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  48. 

PASSION,  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  adual  degree  of  desire, 
or  aversion,  prevalent  in  the  human 
mind,  on  realizing  certain  i:ffe6tions. 

The  passions  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  namely,  those  which 
are  of  an  agreeable  ruture,  and 
such  as  are  calculated  to  produce 
a  contrary  eiT"e(;:t.  To  the  Ipinier 
chiefly  belong  hope,  joy,  desire, 
and  love  ;  to  the  latter,  sorrow, 
envy,  hatred,  fear,  terror,  anger, 
&c.  :  on  t:  e  nature  of  which,  we 
occasionally  treat  in  the  progress 
©f  this  work. 

The  influence  of  the  passions  on 
the  human  frame,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing :  sometimcB  they  operate  sud- 
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denJy,  at  others  slowly,  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  ;  but  their  ef- 
fe6ls  are  equally  certain.  Thus, 
sudden  joy,  and  long  continued  sor- 
row, may  become  alike  fatal ;  both 
terminating  in  death  :  the  phleg- 
matic and  indolent,  however,  are 
less  subje«St  to  their  sway  than  those, 
who  possess  great  sensibility,  with 
an  acute  understanding. 

All  violent  passions  are  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  not  unfre- 
quer.tly  lay  the  found.ition  of  incur-, 
able  disorders.  Hence  those,  who 
have  any  regard  for  their  health, 
cannot  exercise  too  strift  dominion 
over  their  passions  and  aftei-tions  : 
and,  though  theparticuiar  mode  ii^ 
which  they  avit  upon  the  human 
constitution,  has  not  hitheito  been 
determined,  yet  there  doubtless 
subsists  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  body  ;  for 
whatever  injures  die  one,  disorders 
the  other, 

llie  inquisitive  reader,  who 
wishes  to  derive  information  on 
this  interesting  subjei:!,  will  peruse 
Dr.  Cogan's  truly  Philosophical 
Treatise  on  the  Passions  (8vo.  pp. 
36/,  8s.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1800),  in  which  amusement  is 
blended  with  instruction. 

PASTE,  a  composition  of  flour, 
m^xed  to  a  certain  consistence  with 
milk,  water,  or  otlier  fluids.  It  is. 
used  to  form  the  crusts  of  pies, 
tarls,  and  similar  articles  of  pastry. 
— Confe<!?tioners  also  employ  it  for 
a  preparation  of  various  fmits,  that 
are  baked  and  dried  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  it  would,  in  thi$- 
place,  be  superfluous  to  detail  ; 
such  as  almond,  apple,  cherry, 
and  currant  pastes  j  as  well  as  those 
of  pears,  lemons,  plums,  peaches,- 
&c.  As  we  are  no  advocates  for 
such  artificial  compounds,  we  shall 
briefly  observe,  that  the  eating  of 
immo- 
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hnmodernte  quantities  of  pastry, 
and  confeclionary,  is  always  at- 
tended with  peinicious  efiecls  on 
the  organs  of  assimilation,  especial- 
ly in  children  :  hence  the  alinost 
incredible  mortality  among  these 
innocent  viftims,  in  towns,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  because  pa- 
rents are  often  so  obstinately  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  the 
•Welfare  of  their  offspring,  that 
nothing  less  than  direful  experi- 
ence will  convince  tjiem  of  their 
error.  Thus,  glandular  obsh-uc- 
tioDs  of  the  mesentery,  indigestion, 
fcrophnla,  and  other  affedions,  are 
induced,  which  gradually  under- 
mine the  constitution  of  the  child  ; 
and,  after  a  succession  of  colds  or 
catarrhs,  occasion  a  stiUe  of  atro- 
phy, which  sooner  or  latter  ter- 
minates a  lingering  existence. — 
See  Mesextery, 
•  Paste,  likewise  denotes  a  pre- 
paration of  wheaten  flour,  boiled 
np  and  incorporated  with  water, 
till  jt  acquire  a  viscid  consistence, 
li  is  used  in  various  trades,  as  a 
substitute  lor  sivc,  or  glue,  in  past- 
ing or  cementing  papers,  books, 
i:c.  If  the  composition  be  intended 
for  paper-hangings,  or  for  otlicr 
purposes  where  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  adhesion  is  required,  one 
fourth,  tilth,  or  sixth  part  in  weight, 
o4"  jxilverized  resin  is  added  ;  and, 
if  the  paste  is  to  be  still  more  tena- 
ciims,  gum-arabic,  or  any  kind  of 
si'ze.niay  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid, 
while  the  mixture  is  boiling. — As 
this  viscous  compound,  unless  it 
be  preserved  in  a  darnp  place,  is 
apt  to  dry  speedily,  it  has  been  re- 
conimt  nded  to  dissolve  a  little  sub- 
limate of  mercury  (in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  dram  to  a  quart),  in 
the  water  employed  :  thus,  it  will 
not  only  retain  its  fluidity,  but  will 
aliio  be  secured  from  the  depreda- 
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tions  of  rats,  mice,  and  otlier  vcr* 
min. 

'I'here  are,  however,  various  and 
less  expensive  vegetable  substances, 
that  may  be  aptly  substituted  for 
,flour;  a  valuable  article,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  are  annu- 
ally consumed  for  paste  : — on  this 
and  similar  occasions,  we  request 
the  reader  to  consult  the  General 
Index  of  Reference,  subjoined  to  the 
last  volume  of  tins  work. 

PASTE  ^ BOARD,  a  kind  of 
thick  paper,  which  is  usually  formed 
by  pasting  several  single  sheets,  one 
u])on  another.  The  principal  use 
of  such  boards  is  for  biuiling  books, 
making  letter-cases,  &c. — Under 
the  head  of  Papek,  we  have  taken 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
most  proper  vegetable  materials  for 
manufafturing  that  useful  commo- 
dity, as  well  as  paste-boards. 

PASTRY,  a  term  denoting  that 
branch  of  cookery,  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  making  of  pies, 
tarts,  &:c.  It  is  likewise,  though 
en'oneously,  used  to  express  the 
articles  exposed  to  sale  by  confec- 
tioners. 

All  pastry  is  bard  and  indigesti- 
ble without  butter,  or  other  animal 
fat :  and,  even  with  such  addition, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  the  heart-burn, 
acidity,  and  complnints  of  indiges- 
tion. Hence,  it  would  be  an  im- 
portant discovery,  if  a  method  could 
be  devised,  of  baking  tliese  compo- 
sitions without  the  aid  of  yeast  and 
fat ;  because  tiie  viscid,  rancid 
matter  of  such  ingredients,  occa- 
sions obstructions  in  the  abdomen, 
and  is  frequently  productive  of  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  alf"c6tions. 

Children,  in  particular,  ought 
not  to  be  indulged  in  the  Jiohituat 
eating  of  pastry  ;  for  their  palates 
are  thus  artificially  stimulated,  and 
a  false  appetite  is  thereby  created. 
Hence 
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Hence  arises  that  propensity  v/hich, 
in  roany  infanta,  borders  on  glut- 
tony ;  and  which  many  weak  pa- 
rents consider  as  a  criterion  of  per- 
feft  health.  To  the  same  fruitful 
source,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  sickly  appearance  of  most  chil- 
dren and  childish  adults  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  refer  the  unpreju- 
diced reader  to  the  article  Paste, 

PASTURAGE,  or  Pasturk, 
signifies  either  the  business  of  feed- 
ing tame  animals,  or  such  land  as 
is  expressly  reserved  for  the  graz- 
ing of  cattle. 

Pasture  ground  is,  at  present, 
often  preferred  to  corn-land,  on 
account  of  the  compariitively  less 
labour  which  it  requires ;  and,  be- 
cause it  is  erroneously  believed, 
that  the  manure  dropped  by  the 
cattle  enriches  the  soil,  and  thus 
renders  it  more  profitable,  when 
laid  down  for  grain. — Such  land  is 
divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Mea- 
dows, which  are  frequently  over- 
flowed ;  and,  2,  Uplands,  that  are 
considerably  more  elevated,  and 
consequently  dry.  The  former 
produce  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than 
the  latter,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
manured  so  frequently ;  but  the 
hay  is  generally  inferior  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  uplands.  The 
flesh  of  animals  fattened  on  the 
latter,  is  mitch  finer  and  more  de- 
licate than  that  of  such  as  are  fed 
in  rich  mearlows ;  the  luxuriant 
herbage  of  which,  remarkably  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  cattle.  On 
the  other  hand,  dri/  pastures  are 
preferable  to  meadows  5  as  they 
aiford  food  during  the  winter,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  poach  on  the  re- 
turn of  spring  :  nor  are  they  so  lia- 
ble to  be  over-run  with  weeds ; 
advantages  which  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  smaller  crops  of  iiay. 
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Having  already  pointed  out  tbe- 
profitable  nature  of  meadoW- 
land,  or  that  where  irkigatjow 
is  pra6ticable,  under  those  respec- 
tive heads,  we  shall  proceed  to* 
state  the  most  eligible  methods  of 
improving  upland  pasture. 

The  first  measure  to  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose  is,  the  division  of 
the  land  into  fields,  each,  compris- 
ing four,  five,  or  more  acres ;  to 
fence  the  whole  with  gfx)d  hedges ; 
and  to  plant  timber-trees  at  proper 
distances,  in  order  to  shelter  the 
grass  from  the  boisterous  vernal 
winds.  The  incloiure,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  particu- 
larly when  the  hedge- rows  are  to 
be  planted  with  trees  :  for,  if  these 
be  placed  too  closely  together,  they 
will  render  the  grass  sour,  and  thus 
materially  injure  the  pasture. 

All  weeds,  infesting  the  ground, 
must  be  carefully  (-radicated  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  pre- 
viously to  (heir  seed-vessds  being 
formed :  when  sufHciently  dry, 
they  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  spread  on  the  laud  before  the 
conuuencement  of  the  autumnal 
rains:  after  which,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  should  be  levelled,  and 
sown  with  grass-seed  that  will  ve- 
getate in  the  succeeding  spring, — 
Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
of  a  cold,  clayey  nature,  it  may  be 
improved  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing ;  but,  if  it  be  hot  and  sandy, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  consi- 
derable quantities  of  ciialk,  Aiy, 
marie,  or  lime.  Every  mole-hill 
should  likewise  be  pared,  burnt, 
and  tlie  ashes  immediately  scatter- 
ed over  the  land  ;  though  it  will 
be  advisable  to  sow  the  bare  spots 
with  grass-seeds,  shortly  before  the 
rains  of  autuiun. 

'ilic  next  operation  is  that  of  le- 
velling 
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veiling  the  surface  with  a  heavy 
•wooden  ■  roller,  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March,  during  moist 
weather  J  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  grass  will  vegetate  more  luxu- 
riantly, and  the  growth  of  weeds 
■wtM  be  coOnterafted. 

In  layiiTg  down  land  for  pasture, 
the  greatest  attention  is  requisite 
in  the  selection  of  seeds  :  the  best 
for  this  purpose  are,  the  finest  up- 
land hav-seeds,  and  the  White  or 
Dutch  Clover.  If  the  former  be 
sifted  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances, three  bushels  will  be  fully 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  :  of 
the  latter,  6ight  pounds  will  be  ne- 
cessary, which  ouo;ht  to  be  sown 
after  the  liay-seeds ;  because  the 
clover,  being  considerably  heavier 
than  these,  will  otherwise  sink  to 
the  bottom  ;  and  its  distribution  in 
the  ground  will  be  irregular. 

When  the  first  grass  ap])ears,  all 
■weeds  must  be  speedily  eradicated  ; 
as  they  will  otherwise  impede 
its  growth  :  and,  if  suffered  to 
stand  till  they  shed  their  seed,  the 
land  will  be  so  completely  over- 
run, that  the  herbage  will  be 
totally  suppressed. 

Various  methods  are  practised 
with  a  view  lo  enrich  pastures,  and 
t<)  promote  the  growth  of  the  grass. 
Among  these,  roUing  the  ground 
two  or  three  times,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, during  the  spring,  has  been 
found  very  beneficial ;  for  it  com- 
presses the  grass,  which  thus  ac- 
quires a  thicker  hftlom  :  and  the 
clover  striking  roots  from  everv 
branch  in  coutaft  with  the  ground, 
they  will  be  matted  so  closely  toge- 
ther, as  to  form  a  beautiful  thick 
sward,  tiiat  will  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land,  and  flourish 
during  the  severest  droughts.— 
Some  graziers  tivrn  a  few  sheep,and 
one  ortwo  colts,  into  each  pasture ; 
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•«^hich  prrfftice  is  very  snccesi*ful  ^ 
for  the  sheep  eat  down  and  destroy 
the  rag -wort  fScnecio  Jncnhaia,  L.)' 
which  vitiates  many  of  our  best 
pastures,  where  oxen  only  are  fed. 

New  paslure-land  may  be  ad- 
vantagecTUsly  stocked  with  sheep  ; 
Ix^cause  those  animals  will  pnf- 
tially  check  the  luxuriance  of  tlic 
grass  ;  in  couscrjueiice  of  which 
the  latter  will  unite,  or  mat,  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  thus  produce  a  tender' 
herbage  f(«-  cattle. — Pastures  may 
likewise  be  mtiterially  improved,  by 
alternately  mowing  and  feeding  orf 
the  crops.      •  •    ' 

III  the  couiHies  of  Cardigan  and' 
York,  an  excellent  pra6tice  pre- 
vails, which,  if  it  v^ere  more  gene-' 
raHy  known,  would  be  the  means' 
of  ameliorating  jx)or  or  indifferent 
pasture-grounds.  The  farmers  pug 
up  such  lands  as  early  as  possible  irr 
the  month  of  May,  for  the  summer 
season  j  during  which  they  pay  no^ 
other  attention,  than  to  eradicate 
docks,  to  dcstro}-  thistles,  &c.  \xt 
this  state,  the  ground  remains  ti!^ 
IJecember,  wlK?n  all  the  stock  ia" 
turned  in,  andeveiy  animal  will  be 
in  excellent  comlition,  without  the 
aid  of  hay,  straw,  or  oats  ;  while 
the  milk,  or  butter,  in  all  resped» 
becomes  equal  to  that  produced  at 
any  other  [wriod  of  the  year.  Th^ 
grass  is  sweetened  bv  the  frost,  and 
remains  uninjured  by  the  snow  ; 
but,  while  the  latter  covers  the 
ground,  it  will  be  ixjcessary  to  re- 
sort to  dry  food.  In  tlie  spring, 
young  shoots  of  grass  will  bufsf 
forth  beneath  the  siK'lter  of  the  old 
ones,  and  both  are  eaten  with  avi- 
dity. By  this  praftke,  land  for- 
merly Infested  with  moss,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  its  having  been  over- 
stocked  and  grazed  tw  bare,  w\\\ 
soon  be  covered  v/ith  palatable  heF- 
bage ,:  and  the  moss  disappear 
without 
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v.'khbut  the  aid  of  the  plough,  or  of 
ahy  sutface-m  anure. 

For  a  coinparative  view  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
pnstHri/ig  and  stj'ilifig  cattle,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  4t)'l — ^3,  of 
our  first  volume. — See  also  GiiASs> 
and  Meadow. 

PATEXTS,or  Letters  Patent, 
are  privileges  obtained  from  the 
King  under  the  Great  Seal,  in  or- 
der to  convey  the  title,  property, 
and  exclusive  right  to  an  invention, 
discovery,  or  peculiar  establish- 
ment, ixc. 

Letters  Patent  are  usually  grant- 
ed for  the  term  of  14  years,  upon 
Condition  that  the  patentee  specify 
his  invention  or  improvement,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  public  ruay 
receive  the  benefit  of  it,  and  may 
be  at  liberty  to  pradise  or  employ 
such  contrivance  at  the  expiration 
of  the  cKclusive  privilege.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  found  or 
(proved,  that  tlie  pateniee's  claims 
are  not  supported  by  originality  3  or, 
that  he  has  wilfully  disguised  his 
invention,  by  giving  a  confused  and 
erroneous  specification,  the  privi- 
Jege  becomes  void ;  and  any  per- 
son is  permitted  to  adopt  and  make 
use  of  it  with  impunity.  Many  pa- 
tents, indeed,  are  believed  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  by 
speculative  persons ;  who,  from 
sordid,  lucrative  motives,  swear 
themselves  to  be  the  inventors  of 
things  which  tliey  have  read  in  fo- 
reign books,  such  as  are  not  in 
general  circulation.  These  unprin- 
cipled adventurers  ought  to  be  ri- 
gorously examined,  whether  they 
have  any,  and  what  pretensions  to 
an  art  or  manufacture,  of  which 
they  profess  to  be^adepts.  Thus,  it 
would  be  easily  discovered,  that 
they  are  plagiarists,  and  impostors, 
vho  evade  the  provisions  made  by 
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in  terms  and  phrases,  which  they 
themselves  frequently  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

PATTENS,  are  a  contrivance 
serving  as  a  substitute  for  wooden 
shoes  :  they  are  furnished  with  an 
iron  ring,  and  worn  by  women 
during  wet  weather,  to  proted  the 
feet  from  moisture. 

As  pattens  formed  upon  tlie 
common  construdion  are  liable  to 
break,  in  consequence  ot'  which 
frequent  accidents  happen,  various 
expedients  have  been  devised  by 
those  who  manufadture  these  arti- 
cles, with  a  view  to  prevent  such 
misfortunes.  The  following  patent 
only  has  come  to  our  knowledge  : " 
it  was  granted  in  1798,  to  Mr. 
Jethro  Hoknblower,  of  White- 
hall, in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
engineer,  for  a  method  of  making 
pattens  (to  be  worn  by  women)  ; 
by  altering  the  composition  and 
clumsiness  of  their  shape;  prevent- 
ing Uiem  from  breaking;  and  re-, 
moving  the  uneasiness  they  occa- 
sion to  the  feet. — Not  having  seen 
the  specification  of  this  contrivance, 
we  cannot  state  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  condudled. 

PEA,  or  Pisum,  L.  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  consisting  of 
four  species  ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  maritiffium,  or  Sea-Pea,' 
is  a  native  of  Eritain  ;  growing  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August. — It  is 
eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

2.  The  sativum,  or  Commotc 
Pea,  which  has  long  been  cultivat- 
ed in  this  country.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  this  species,  known  hy  the 
names  of  Gra^y,  or  Hog- Pea,  and  of 
the  Co-mmon,  or  Garden-Pea.  The 
latter  is  again  divided  into  many 

varieties. 
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varieties,  of  wliich  gardeners  enu- 
merate not  less  than  thirty;  but 
we  shall  only  state  the  names  of 
those  which  amply  repay  the  labour 
and  expence  of  cultivation  ;  name- 
ly, the  G/T-y  Hng-Pfa  ;  the  Com- 
mon JViiitc  Boiling-  Pen  ;  the  Charl- 
ton (or,  forty -daif J  Hotsfmr ;  the 
Rnimceval,  Blue,  Large  Grey,  and 
Speckled  Pease. 

All  these  varieties  delight  in  dry 
warm  soils,  though  the  blue  pea 
will  also  fiuccecd  on  poor  land. 
Tliey  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
is  sown  from  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the 
proi^ortion  of  from  three  to  five 
bushels  per  acre,  broad-cast  ;  but, 
if  drilled,  two  bushels  will  be  fully 
sufficient.  When  they  are  sown 
broad-cast,  the  ground  is  usually 
harrowed,  to  protect  the  seed  from 
the  depredations  of  birds  ;  but  the 
drilled  pease  are  earthed  up,  and 
weeded  twice;  the  first  time, when 
they  are  about  an  inch  above  the 
ground  ;  and  secondly,  when  they 
attain  tlie  height  of  about  four 
inches. 

No  sooner  do  pease  arrive  at 
maturity,  than  they  are  attacked 
and  devoured  by  rooks,  wood- 
pigeons,  and  other  birds  :  hence, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  them 
with  care  :  and,  after  cutting,  or 
hacking  them,  as  it  is  provincinlly 
termed,  they  should  be  formed 
into  small  wads,  or  bundles,  and 
exposed  for  some  days,  so  that  the 
straw  may  wither,  and  the  fruit 
become  dry. 

Beside  their  utility  for  culinary 
puiposes,  pease,  when  harvested 
dry,  and  ground  into  meal,  are  un- 
commonly serviceable  for  fattening 
hogs  J  as  no  other  grain  agrees 
better  witli  those  animals.  If  the 
straw  be  forward  in  autumn,  and 
has  been  housed  without  injury,  it 
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will  be  little  inferior  to  ordinary 
hay,  and  afford  a  veiy  useful  arti-» 
cle  of  fodder  ,■•  on  which  i.very  kind 
of  catile  will  thrive:  and,  though  it 
be  apt  to  occasion  gripes  in  horses, 
if  given  to  tliem  before  t'.e  month 
of  January,  yet  such  effeds  may  be 
correc:led,  by  allowing  a  few  tur- 
nips, en  bbages,  or  pfjtatoes,  either 
with,  or  Lifter  they  have  eaten  the 
pea-straw. 

A  crop  of  pease  is  so  far  from 
exhausting  the  land,  that  it  maybe 
considered  as  an  cxceiicnt  and 
ameliorating  manure.  Tims,  g'm/.-. 
pease,  in  particular,  if  sown  towards 
the  end  of  March,  and  ploughed  in 
shortly  before  they  iiower,  will 
prove  a  valuable  dressing  for  wheat. 
Hence,  likewise,  if  the  Charlton  or 
forty-day  Pea  be  sown  early  in  the 
same  month,  the  crop  may  be  clear- 
ed off  tlie  "iield  towards  the  end  of 
June,  or  early  in  July ;  so  that  it  wili 
become  an  excellent  prejyaration  for 
turnips.  Siiould  the  harvest,  how- 
ever, be  later,  the  toads  ought  to 
be  laid  in  rows,  and  the  interme- 
diate spaces  ploughed  without  de- 
lay; by  v/hich  practice  the  soil  will 
not  only  be  cleared  from  weeds, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  materially 
imj/roved ;  tiie  surface  being  ren- 
dered more  loose  and  friable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pixtrefa£tive  fer- 
mentation beneath  the  pease;  which 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
retain  moisture.  In  this  manner, 
the  culture  of  pease  is  not  only  a 
source  of  profit,  but  also  saves  la- 
bour in  tillage  ;  the  turnips  being 
sown  after  a  single  ploughing, 
which  cannot  be  elfefted  by  any 
other  crop. 

Such  is  the  method  in  which 
pease  are  cultivated  for  general 
use  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  them 
at  an  early  season,  the  gardeners  in 
tlie  viunity  of  the  jnetropolis,  raise 
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them  on  hot-beds.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, th"y  sow  the  Dwarf-Pea, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  in 
■yi'arm  borders  contiguous  to  walls 
or  hedges  :  when  the  plants  appear, 
they  are  gently  earthed  up,  to  pro- 
te6t  them  from  frost.  During  the 
severer  parts  of  the  winter,  they 
are  covered  with  pease- haulm, 
straw,  or  other  light  shelter,  and 
occasionally  earthed  as  they  ad- 
vance in  size.  Towards  the  end 
<?f  January,  or  early  in  February, 
they  are  removed  to  a  hot-bed,  and 
afterwards  sparingly  watered  till 
the  fruit  begin  to  appearj  being 
also  screened  with  mats  from 
the  intei\se  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  regular  sup- 
ply for  ihe  table,  the  gardeners  in  a 
similar  manner  cultivate  the  Charl- 
ton, or  forty-day  pea,  the  Golden 
Hot-spur,  or  the  Masters  and 
Reading  Hot-spurs,  which  afford 
crops  in  succession.  The  greatest 
care,  however,  is  necessary,  to 
clear  them  from  weeds  in  the 
spring,  and  also  from  vermin, 
which  will  otlierwise  destroy  the 
whole  produce.  Their  most  for- 
midable enemies  are  slugs,  which 
particularly  infest  wet  soils,  or 
such  gardens  as  are  over-run  with 
weeds.  Ineseinsefts  conceal  them- 
selves during  the  day  in  small  ca- 
vities under  ground,  and  conie 
fortli  in  the  night,  when  they  do 
extensive  mischief.  With  a  view 
to  check  stich  devastations,  it  will 
be  advisable,  hrst  to  clear  the  land 
around  the  plants,  then  to  destroy 
their  recesses,  and  next  to  scatter  a 
little  slaked  lime  over  the  ground, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  vermin  are  in  motion.  By  this 
simple  expedient,  they  will  be  ef- 
feiStually  exterminated,  witliout  any 
iPJprX-.to.ttje  pease,  provided  tije 
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lime  be  not  too  tWckly  spread  bvtfr 
the  plants. 

In  common  with  all  "other  legu- 
minous fruits,  pease  possess  a' 
strong  mucilage,  with  an  earthy 
basis,  and  yield  a  very  solid  ilou-' 
rishment  to  persons  of  vigoron* 
stomachs  ;  but,  as  pulse  of  every 
description  evolves  a  considerable 
portion  of  fixed  air  within  the 
boxvels,  it  is  apt  to  excite  flatu- 
lency and  costiveness,  if  eaten  too 
frequently,  or  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  pease 
boiled  in  a  fresh,  or  green  state,  ard 
equally  wholesome  and  agreeable  j 
being  less  flatulent,  and  more  easily 
digested,  than  after  they  have  at- 
tained to  maturity. — Bread  formed 
and  baked,  of  pease  alone,  is  re- 
markably solid,  heavy,  and  un-^ 
wholesome.  Beckmanm  informs 
us,  that  such  bread,  w  .ile  new, 
had  an  agreeable  taste,  but  wad 
productive  of  hoarseness  and  sore- 
thronts.— Experience,  however,  hag 
evinced,  that  .three  parts  of  rye- 
flour,  and  one  of  ground  pease, 
aflbrd  a  palatable  and  more  nou- 
rishing bread,  than  that  made  of 
wheat  or  rye  alone. 

PEA,  the  Heath,  or  Peasling  } 
Orobus  tuberosus,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  moist 
heaths  and  in  v/oody  meadows  ; 
flowering  in  tlie  monihs  of  April 
and  May. 

This  hardy  vegetable  may  be 
easily  propagated,  either  by  parting 
the  roots,  or  sowing  the  seeds  in 
autumn  ;  and  prospers  in  any  com- 
mon garden  soil. — Its  root  has  a 
sweet  taste,  similar  to  that  of  li- 
quorice j  is  highly  nutritious  when 
boiled;  and  has,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, served  as  a  substitute  for 
brciid. — It  is  likewise  held  in  great 
esteem  by  tlie  Plighlanders  of  Seot-< 
land,  who  chew  it  like  tobacco; 
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apd  assort,  that  it  obviates  the  un- 
easy sensation  of  hunger.  In  the 
cx>unties  of  Bieadalbane  and  Ross, 
the  inhabitants  bruise  and  steep 
the  roots  of  the  heath-pea  in  water, 
from  which  they  brew  an  agree- 
able, though  intoxicating,  liquor. — 
I-n  medicine,  they  are  em])loyed  to 
promote  expedioration,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  very  efficacious  in  pul- 
monary complaints. — ^The  herb  is 
relished  by  horses,  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep. 

PEA,  the  Narrow-leaved 
Everlasting,  or  Vetchling, 
iMthyrus  sylvestris,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  growing  in 
woods  and  hedges,  chiefly  in  the 
$puth- western  counties  of  England ; 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — This  winding 
herb  is  well-calculated  for  arbours  : 
it«  red  blossoms  are  beautifully 
veined,  and  eagerly  visited  by  bees ; 
though  the  plant  itself  is  said  to  be 
noxious  to  sheep.  » 

PEACH-TREE,,  or  Amygdalus 
Persica,  L,  a  well-known  exotic 
fruit,  originally  brought  by  tlie 
Romans  from  Persia  to  Italy. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
tliis  tree,  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  delicious  fruit ;  the  principal 
of  which  having  already  been  stated 
in  the  articleORCHARD, pp.308,  &c. 
of  the  present  volume,  we  subjoin 
the  following,  in  order  to  consplete 
the  catalogue  of  this  valuable  pro- 
du6lion. 

1,  The  White  Nutmeg ;  2.  The 
Bed  Nutmeg  5  3.  The  Early  Pur- 
ple; 4.  The  Small  Mignon  j  5, 
The  Yellow  Alberge  5  6.  Tlie  Beau- 
tiful Chevreuse ;  7.  Smitii's  Early 
Newington  ;  8-  The  Montauban  ; 
9.  The  Vineuse ;  10.  The  Sour- 
dine ;  11.  The  Rosanna  ;  12.  The 
Old  Newington  ;  13.  The  Royal  ; 
14.   The  Rarabouilleti    15.  The 
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Portagal;  16.  ThelatcAdmirnbte^ 
17.  The  Nivette  ;  18.  Venus's' 
Nipple ;  19.  The  late  Purple  ;  20. 
The  Persique ;  21 .  The  Catharine  ; 
22.  The  Royal  Annej  and  23. 
Blofxiy  Peach, 

On  the  Continent,  these  trees, 
as  well  as  Nectarines,  are  pro- 
pagated by  planting  the  stones  of 
tlie  fruit  in  autumn,  in  beds  of 
hght,  rich  earth,  where  they  re- 
main for  a  whole  year,  being  shel- 
tered from  the  se%'^erity  of  winter. 
Next,  they  are  removed  into  nur- 
series, where  they  grow  for  two 
or  three  years,  till  they  are  finally 
transplanted  to  the  spot  of  their 
destination.  In  Britain,  however^ 
this  pradice  seldom  succeeds  :  th© 
peaches  are  therefore  propagated 
by  inoculating  them  in  the  month 
of  Augu-st  (if  single-hlossomedj, 
into  the  St.  Julian,  Magnum, 
Gage,  or  other  free  growing  plum- 
stocks;  or  (if  double -llossomedj, 
into  the  Muscle-plum. 

The  stocks  ought  to  be  planted 
first  in  the  nursery,  when  they  do 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  straw; 
and,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
summers,  they  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  bud.  The 
Inoculation,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  sel- 
dom fails,  provided  it  be  carefully 
managedi 

The  Peach-tree  has  hitherto  been 
usually  cultivated  against  walls, 
where  it  produces  the  finest  fruit : 
the  double- blossomed,  however, 
is  sometimes  reared  in  ornamental 
plantations ;  and,  when  in  full 
blossom,  exhibits  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. But,  as  in  our  tem- 
perate chmate,  this  delicate  fruit 
does  not  ripen  till  a  late  season. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  contrived  a 
method  of  forwarding  its  raatura* 
tiun,  so  as  to  procure  it  for  th9 
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tabic  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
which,  he  conceives,  to  be  less 
expensive  than  the  common  mode 
pursued  hy  gardn^ers. 

On  the  north  side  of  a  hot- 
house, constru6l:ed  according  to  his 
plat'  (seevol.ii.  pp.  495-6),  he  di- 
rcv^s  a  number  of  oblong  boxes  to 
be  provided,  extending  nine  (or  if 
it  be  thought  necessary,  twelve) 
feet  in  length  ;  and  the  width  of 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
one  of  the  sash-frames.  Each  box 
is  to  be  placed  upon  four  wheels, 
which  are  made  to  move  on  two 
parallel  planks,  as  a  kind  of  rail- 
way ;  so  that  they  may  be  pushed 
forward  or  drawn  back  at  plea- 
sure, to  the  proper  distance.  These 
chests  are,  farther,  to  be  filled  to  a 
sufficient  depdi  with  mould,  and  a 
tree  is  to  be  planted  in  each ;  the 
stem  of  which  should  rise  in  an 
ered  posture,  till  it  reaches  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  horizontal 
glass-ceiling  of  the  hot-house.  The 
shoots  are  then  to  be  bent  forward 
at  right  angles ;  the  twigs  tiained 
horizontally,  and  fastened  to  a 
slight  wooden  frame,  containing 
an  open  tvire  grate,  so  as  to  keep 
each  twig  in  its  proper  place  j  the 
fore-part  of  such  frame  being  sup- 

} sorted,  when  diawn  out  of  the 
louse,  by  means  of  two  staves  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  j.  and,  wlicn 
in  the  building,  by  fastening  them 
to  the  joists.  In  order  to  introduce 
the  tree  into  the  hot-house,  a  move- 
able shutter  is  to  be  furnsht'd  im- 
mediately under  the  horizontal 
glass ;  on  opening  which,  the  frame 
is  admitted,  and  the  box  pusLeJ 
forward  on  its  wheels,  while  an 
assistant  within  supports  the  frame, 
till  the  tree  is  brought  closely  to  ihe 
glass ;  and,  after  properly  securing 
such  frame,  the  shutter  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  all  the  crevices  aroiind 
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the  stem  of  the  tree  shoiild  be 
carefully  closed  with  well-tempefed 
lute. 

Dr.  AvDERsoM  observes,  thft 
thv)uj;h  this  process  appear  intri- 
cate ii  the  dera  1,  yet  it  ♦'  will  be 
found  in  pr'a^-ice  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable."  The  peach-tree  be- 
ing thus  placed,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  occupying  ttie' 
upper  part  of  the  hot-house,  will 
at  all  times  be  exposed  to  the  whole" 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  thus  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  warm,  coii- 
genial  air.  By  the  united  effeiSts 
of  light  and  heat,  the  ripening  oi 
the  fruit  will  not  only  be  acdsle- 
rated,  but  its  colour  and  flavour 
will  be  considerably  improved. 

The  best  peaches  have  a  delicate 
thin  rind,  a  mellovv,  juicy  pulp, 
and  a  delicious  flavour.  They  are 
highly  c-teemed  at  the  table,  as  an 
article  of  the  dessert :  but,  if  pre-^ 
served  in  wine,  brandy,  or  sugar, 
they  lose  the  r  good  properties.  In 
a  ripe  and  fresh  stare,  they  are 
wholesome,  and  of  considerable 
service  in  obstruftions  and  bilious 
complaints;  as  they  allay  heat,  mi- 
tigate thirst,  and  are  slightly  ape- 
ri  nt.  Their  kernels  are  likewise 
n  salubrious  bitter,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  detergent. 

Lastly,  the  flowers  of  peaches 
emit  an  agreeable  fragrant  odour, 
and  have  a  bitterish  taste.  If  dis^ 
tilled  in  a  water-bath,  they  yield^ 
whiti.>ih  liquor,  about  one-sixth  part 
of  their  weight ;  and  which  commu- 
nicates to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquids,  a  flavour  sim  lar  to  that  df 
the  kernels  themselves.— Ah  infu- 
sion of  half  an  ounce  of  the  fesh- 
gathered  flowers,  or  a  dram  of 
them  when  dried,  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  sweetened  with  a  lit- 
tle suga  r,  is  Said  to  be  ail  useful  laxa- 
tive, and  vermifuge,  for  children  " 
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PEACOCK,  the  Commov,  or 
Pavo  crlslatus,  L.  a  well-known 
bird,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
Turkey,  and  acquiring,  about  the 
tliird  year  of  its  age,  exquisitely 
beautiful  plumage. 

This  creature  is  originally  a  na- 
tive of  India.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  attains  the  age  of  25, 
though  others  assert  that  it  lives 
iOO  years.  The  female  peacock 
deposits  5  or  6,  and  sometimes 
from  8  to  12  greyish-white  eggs, 
which  she  conceals  at  a  distance 
from  her  usual  abode  :  iLe  period 
of  incubation,  in  general,  extends 
from  27  to  30  days.  When  the 
young  brood  is  produced,  they 
sTiould  be  fed  with  curd,  chopped 
leeks,  barley-meal,  &c.  well  moist- 
ened 5  —  grasshoppers  and  some 
9ther  insefts,  are  to  these  birds  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  ;  but  nettles  and 
elder-flowers  are  fatal  poisons.  In 
about  five  or  six  months,  they  will 
feed  like  the  old  birds,  on  wheat  or 
barley,  or  whatever  they  may  col- 
|e6t  in  tlie  circuit  of  their  conline- 
ment. 

Peacocks  chuse  the  most  elevat- 
ed places  for  tlieir  roost,  such  as 
tlie  tops  of  houses,  high  trees,  &c. 
Their  cry,  previous  to  a  change  in 
the  weather,  is  loud  and  disagree- 
able.— Though  their  flesh  at  a  cer- 
tain age  is  coarse  and  unfit  for  the 
table,  yet  a  young  pea- fowl  affords 
Render  food,  and  is,  by  epicures, 
considered  a  delicacy, 

PEAR-TREE,  or  Pijms  com- 
jnunis,  L.  a  valuable  indigenous 
tree,  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
in  various  parts  of  Britain ;  and 
lowering  in  the  months  of  April 
«nd  May. 

.'  The  pear-tree  delights  in  rich 
soils  and  gentle  declivities  ;  but 
will  not  thrive  in  moist  situations. 
1tt..j:esistis  tlie  severest  frosts  ^  its 
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wood  is  smooth,  light,  and  conv 
part  ;  and  is  used  in  considerable 
quantities  by  turners,  for  making 
carpenter's  or  joiner's  tools,  and  for 
pi6lure-frames,  which  are  stained 
black,  in  imitation  of  ebony.  The 
leaves  impart  a  yellow  dye,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  to  com- 
municate a  green  colour  to  blue 
cloth  : — they  are  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 

In  a  wild  state,  the  fruit  of  the 
pear-tree  has  an  austere  and  un- 
pleasant taste  ;  but,  when  culti- 
vated, it  is  highly  grateful ;  and 
skilful  gardeners  have  obtained  not 
less  than  1500  varieties,  by  inocu- 
lating, inarching,  engrafting,  &c. 
the  common  wild  stock,  with 
scions  of  other  fruit-bearing  trees. 
— The  most  valuable  of  these,  whe- 
ther for  the  desi^ert,  or  for  culinary 
purposes,  we  l-ave  already  speci- 
fied, under  the  article  Orchard 
(pp.  301  and  foil,  of  tlie  present 
volume),  and  shall  therefore  con- 
fine our  account  to  the  best  me- 
thod of  rearing  diem,  and  to  a  con- 
cise view  of  their  properties. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  tree  are 
hardy,  and  will  succeed  in  any 
common  garden-soil,  provided  it 
be  open  and  diy.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  engrafting,  and  by  bud- 
ding, or  inoculating  either  upon 
free  storks,  that  is,  such  as  have 
been  raised  from  seed,  or  upon 
quince  -  stock :i :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, require  a  rich  and  moist  soil. 
Sometimes  the  scions  are  engraft- 
ed on  medlars,  in  order  to  render 
them  dwarfs  ;  and  nursery- men 
have  also  ventured  to  lud  ttiem  on 
white  or  hawthorns,  when  tliere 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  original  or 
free-stocks.  But  such  prai^tice 
ought  to  be  adopted  only  in  ca-ses 
of  real  necessity  j  as  it  renders  the 
fruit  stotiy,  and  otherwise  dirai- 
inshet 
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nkhes  its  value.  The  feT?.tiv6  sa- 
lubrity of  pears  depends  not  less 
on  the  Rtnte  of  ripeness,  or  iinma- 
turitj,  in  which  t!iey  are  used, 
than  on  their  different  properties  ; 
some  of  them  being  hard,  astrin- 
gent, and  difficult  of  digestion. — 
The  more  juicy  ones,  however, 
possess  a  saccharine  fluid,  which 
does  Hot  oppress  the  stomach  :  ne- 
vertheless, all  the  varieties  are  more 
flatulent  than  apples,  plums,  or  the 
generality  of  fruit  :  and  winter- 
pears  are  particularly  liable  to  such 
inconvenience ;  as  they  are  com- 
monly eaten  at  a  j)ei  iod  of  the  year, 
when  the  stomach  requires  stimu- 
lating, rather  than  cooling,  nourisli- 
nieilt. 

Independently  of  their  utility  for 
domestic  or  culinary  purposes, 
pears  (if  managed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  apples  for  making  Cy- 
der) atfoid  a  pleasant  liquor, 
known  under  the  name  of  Perri/. 
The  best  fruits  for  this  purjrase  are 
those  of  Bosbury  and  Bareland,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  the 
Squash-Pear,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
Glouceslershire  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  varieties  known  under 
the  names  "of  the  John,  Harpary. 
Drake,  Lullnvi,  and  Horse-Pears. 
All  these,  being  reared  in  hedges, 
are  so  extn  mely  harsh  and  tart, 
that  no*  person  can  eat  them  in  a 
fresh  stale  ;  and  they  are  refused 
e\'en  by  hogs. — Perry  is  subjett  to 
the  same  duties  as  cyder,  which 
have  been  stated  pp.  113-14,  of  our 
second  volume. 

PEARL,  a  hard,  white,  glossy, 
and  ruundish  concretion,  which  is 
usually  lound  in  the  shell  of  the 
East-Inciian  pearl-oyster  5  though 
it  is  also  occasionally  met  witli  in 
the  shell-fish  of  Europe. — About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
very  extensive  fishery  was  'curried 
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oti,  in  tlie  rivers' cdmihunTcatin^ 
wit'^  lakes  in  tlie  nortliern  parts'  ot 
Scotlan'd  ;  whence  Londm  was 
supplied  with  a  considerable  num- 
bfr  of  pearls,  that  were  little  infer 
rior  to  tiiose  of  the  East  ;  but  thi» 
source  of  wealth  is  at  present  ex-' 
hausted.  * 

Pearls  are  formed  of  the  sam<5 
matter  as  the  inner  .sheir  of  the 
fish  in  which  they  arc  found  ;  'an3 
consist  of  several  coats  spread  with 
the  greatest  regularity  over  each' 
other,  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  an  onion.  The  most  esteemetf 
and  true  form  of  pearls  is,  a  com-' 
piete  sphere  J  though  they  are 
sometimes  pear-shaped,  and  of  a 
considerable  size,  according  to 
which  their  value  rises  progressive- 
ly ;  as  they  serve  for  ear-ri!)g<;,  and 
other  ornaments.  They  ou  lit  to 
possess  a  pure  white  lustre,  per- 
fectly clear  from  spots  or  stains  ^ 
and  their  surface  should  be  smooth 
and  glossy  ;  hiiving  a  beautiful  na- 
tural polish,  which  no  art  can  im- 
prove.— The  finest  pearls  are  im- 
ported from  the  East  5  and,  likd 
rubies,  &c.  may  be  brought  to 
England  from  any  place,  and  in 
any  ships,  free  from  all  duty. 

Artijicial  Pearls  : — As  the  ge- 
nuine pearls  are  sold  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  ingenious  men  havd 
contrived  methods  of  imitating 
them  so  completely,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those 
rolle6ted  in  the  East.  T.'  e  princi- 
pal ingredient,  employed  for  this 
j)urpose,  remained  a  profound  se-* 
cret  for  maYiy  years  ;  but  it  is'T!O^V 
ascertained,  that  it  con^ists of  the 
tine  silvery  matter,  whirh  is  found 
on  the  lower  side  of  tiie  scales  of 
theblav,  or  bleak-fish  (Cypr'imis 
alburnus,  L.).  These  scales  ari 
first  removed ;  then  washed  rc- 
peittedly  in  pure  water  j  -aridjiiiftW 

Aa  3  the 
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the  different  liquors  have  siubsided, 
the  fluid  part  is  carefully  decanted  ; 
vhen  a  pearly  matter,  of  an  oi^ 
consistence, remains  at  ihje  bottom; 
which  is  denominated  by  the  French, 
Essence  d'orient.  A  small  portion 
of  this  matter  is  dropped  in  a  hol- 
low^ blueish  glnss-bead,  that  is 
g^ly  agitated,  till  the  whole  in- 
ternal surface  is  comjiletely  lined  ; 
when  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
•^*•ax,  in  order  to  iiupart  solidity  and 
weight.  Pearls  thus  manufaclured, 
possess  fewer  blemishes  than  such 
as  are  natural  or  genuine,  to  which 
they  are  fully  equ^l^  in  point  of 
brilliancy. 

PEARL-ASH,  a  kind  of  fixed 
slkaline  salt,  prepared  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Ame- 
rica, by  melting  and  extrafting  the 
salts  from  the  asl.es  of  burnt  vege- 
tables ;  and,  after  evaporating  the 
jjioisture,  and  reducing  them  to  dry- 
ness, by  calcining  such  ashes  fur  a 
considerable  time  in  a  furnace  mo- 
^pra'ely  heated.-r-Sce  Alkalies. 

The  best  pearl-ashes  are  obtain- 
ed from  weeds,  the  ashes  of  wUth 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  salt 
than  most  kinds  of  wood.  And  it 
appears  from  the  nunierous  expcri- 
inentsof  Mr.KiRWAN,  that,  among 
weeds,  the  fumitoby  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  salt ;  and  next 
to  it,  WORMWOOD  J  though  he  ob- 
^rves,  tliat  if  we  attend  pnly  to 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  a  given 
weight  of  as'  es,  those  of  worm- 
wood contain  the  most. — The  Tre- 
foil-BucKBEAN  (Mtnyanthes  trijb' 
liata,  L.)  also  produces  a  larger 
quaiitity  of  ashes,  and  salt,  than 
fern. 

Pure  pearl-ashes  should  possess 
a  very  aci  id,  caustic  taste,  and  be 
uniformly  widte ;  though  sucij  cri- 
terion is  not  always  to  be  reiied 
pppn^  as  they  ^ire  ife^ue^tiy  advil- 
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terated  with  lime  and  salt;  in*. 
positions,  not  easily  discovered  by 
the  eye.  In  order  to  deleft  thi.-i 
fraud,  let  a  small  portion  of  the 
su.spefted  pearl-ash  be  exposed  to 
the  air  till  it  hecome  soft,  wl^en  it 
.should  be  l;ield  over  the  tire  in  a 
shovel :  if  die  alkali  contain  any 
Common  .sail,  the  latter  will  crackle, 
and  a  slight  explosion  will  take 
place,  as  spon  as  it  becomes  hot. 

Pearl-ashes  are  very  ger.erally 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ghibs  j  for  they  combine  with  earth* 
in  a  pjoper  degree  of  heat,  aii4 
form  a  vitreous  mass  :  they  are 
also  used  tor  domestic  purpose*,  ia 
wasliing  liiien,  &c. ;  and  are  sub- 
jcd  to  a  duty  of  2s.  5}d.  per  cwt^ 
on  impor'ualion :  but,  by  tlie  24 
G."o.  II.  c.  51,  §  2,  3,  both  pearl, 
and  pot-ashes,  may  be  imported 
duty-free  from  the  British  colonies 
of  America. 

In  l/pi,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Geokge  Glenny,  for  his 
metliod  of  obtaining  a  larger  pro- 
portion ci  pearl  and  pot-ashes  Ironj 
those  of  wood,  thju  that  \vl  icb  i.s 
usually  procured. — The  patentee'^ 
process  consists  iu  Ciikining  the 
common  wood-ashes  in  a  furnace  j 
previously  to  which,  a  smai  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  to  be  sifted  among 
them,  to  prevent  the  mass  trom  vi- 
trei) ing;  though,  if  the  latter  be 
continually  stirred  during  the  pro- 
ctss  of  ciilcination,  the  addition  of 
linxwili  beunnect;.ssary.  Whcuth^ 
ashes  aie  calcined  into  a  line  powr 
der,  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
usual  manner ;  but  he  observes, 
;hat  it  will  be  better  to  boil  thea^ 
in  large  ve.s-eis,  especially  during 
Irpbty  weather. 

PEAKLWORT,  the  Procum- 
bent, 1  BAILING  PeaRLWORT,  Of 

Break-stonk,  Sagina  procu^nr 
Uiu,  L.  aa  indigenous  perenni^J[ 

plant^ 
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plant,  growing  on  walls  ;  in  sandy 
-and  boggy  s  tuations  ;  in  garden- 
walks,  and  paved  courts  :  it  flow- 
-ew  from  May  to  August.— This 
elegant  lierb  is  one  of  ilie  smallest 
productions  of  the  vegetable^ king- 
dom :  its  thresd-like  stem  divides 
itself  into  many  branches ;  tlie 
leaves  are  slender  and  minute  ;  tlie 
"blossoms  greenish-white  ;  and  the 
whole  plant  scarcely  exceeds  two 
inches  in  height. 

PEAT,  a  well-known  inflam- 
mable fossil,  which  is  used  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  woild  as  fuel. 
There  are  two  species  of  tliis  re- 
-markble  substance : 

1 .  A  yellowish  -  hfown  peat, 
found  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  It  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Mr;  KiHWAN,  of  clay  mix- 
ed with  calcareous  earth  and  py- 
rites, and  sometimes  conlains  a 
portion  of  common  salt.  When 
-fresh,  it  is  of  a  viscid  consistence, 
but  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
and,  after  sepai'ating  the  calcareous 
and  stony  matters,  it  is  cut  while 
soft,  into  oblong  pieces,  and  tlms 
tfdd  for  fuel. 

2.  Another  species  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  is  dug  up  nearNew- 

-burj',  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and 
consists  6(  the  branches,  twigs, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  together 
with-  g^ass,  straw,  plants,  and 
weeds ;  which,  after  having  lain 
for  a  long  time  in  water,  are  con^ 
verted  into  a  soft  mass,  that  may 
be  cut  through  with  a  slwrp  spade. 
■It  is  also  prirtcipally  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  sea-coal,  of  wood. 

Independently  of  its  utility  as 
fuel,  the  ashf^s  of  peat  afford  a  va- 
luable manure.  Having  already 
stated,  in  p.  12(5,  Of  our  tirst,  and 
in  p.  \(50,  of  the  present  yo- 
Itime,  th^  'oils,  as  well  as  the  man- 
uev,   is  wiikh  ih&j  maj'  b«  most 
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beneficially  empktjed,  we  'shall 
only  add  a  faft  of  great  importancfe 
to  the  praftical  agriculturist.— 
Lord  DuNDoNALO,  whose  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good  we  havfe 
had  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
recommends  peat  mixed  with  salts, 
as  a  most  excellent  manure,  but, 
where  the  latter  are  not  easily  to 
be  procured,  he  advises  the  urinfe 
of  every  kind  of  cattle  to  be  sab- 
stituted.  His  Lordship  farther  sug- 
gests the  propriety,  and  advantage, 
of  incorporating  lime  -with  peat'j 
and  the  patriotic Tho*i.\s  Johmes, 
Esq.  observes,  that  four  parts  of 
peat,  and  one  of  lime,  make  a  verV 
valuable  compost.  Such  lime,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  carefully  slaked 
before  it  is  added  j  as  it  will  other- 
wise occasion  considerable  ti-oubte 
to  re-mix  the  whole. — For  an  in- 
genious and  praAical  method  of 
cultivating  peat-mosses,  see  the  af- 

ticle  MoSS-LAND. 

PEBBLES,  a  genus  of  fcssils, 
comprising  34  species,  whidi  kfe. 
again  divided  Into  irumerous  va- 
rieties. They  chiefly  consist  of  si- 
liceous earth  orjlitit,  beuig  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  acids,  except  the 
fluoric ;  while  they  are  destitutje 
of  taste,  and  fusible  only  by  means 
of  alkaline  salts,  with  which  thfcy 
form  glass. 

Pebbles,  in  general,  are  rtoundi.sh 
stones,  composed  of  ciystallinte 
matter  that  is  debased  by  varioirs 
earths  of  the  same  kind  ;  in  coti- 
se<iuence  of  which  they  becotrie 
douded,  veined,  and  otlierwise  va- 
riegated. They  are  usuall}'  fount! 
at  a  considcrabte  depth  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  j  and,  being 
intermixed  with  sands,  their  strata 
serve  as  a  natural  drain  to  carry  off 
superfluous  waters,  and  tlius  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  bogs,  liad- 
«wses,  •&€.  .  •       • 

Aa  4  •  An 
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An  absurd  opinion  prevails  in 
epnie.  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
.su'atlou'ing  of  pebbles  is  conducive 
to  health;  and  that  such  stones  as- 
sist the  stomach  in  digesting  food. 
1  his  practice  probably  originated 
from  the  example  of  birds  picking 
up  gravel ;  an  expedient  which 
they  instinctively  adopt,  and  with- 
out which  their  health  becomes 
inapaired.  The  stomach  of  man, 
however,  is  essentially  different  in 
its  structure  from  that  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe  J  hence  such  aids  are 
altogether  useless,  nay  hurtful  to 
the  comminution  of  food.  —  Al- 
though many  persons  may  swallow 
even  large  pebbles  for  a  series  of 
•y,e3rs,  with  impunity;  yet  this  un- 
.joatural  pradtice  can  be  productive 
of  no  real  benefit  ;  and,  as  there 
are  cases  on  record,  in  which  it  has 
proved  fatal,  the  most  judicious 
course  will  be  to  avoid  so  hazard- 
ous an  experiment. 

PECIPRALS,  a  term  employed 
to  express  such  medicines  as  are 
appropriated  to  the  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  lungs.  They  are  admi- 
a)istered  either  with  a  view  to  allay 
an  irritatipn  prevailing  in  the  organs 
of. breathing;  such  are^  liquorice, 
,liuseed-tea,  mucilage  of  gum-arabic, 
&c.  which  may  properly  be  called 
demulcents ;  or,  m  order  to  pro- 
piote  t}ie  expeSioratiqn  of  tough 
.phd  viscid  mucus  j  for  instance,  the 
Tpots  pf  the  rattle-snake,  pajaguala 
(vol.  ii.  p.  82),  or  similar  drugs; 
Jtl^puse  of  which,,  however,  requires 
jgreat ,  precautipn.-^See  Expecxq- 

._  ,In.  ohstinate  ^;oj,agh3,  i-w^l^ich,  dp 
..fjjo.t  yield  to  the  pc6f.oral  remedies 
jio^monly  prcsctibed,  we  venture, 
tfr/jp;!  experience,  to  recommend 
^efo^p wing  iT^ixtur^  :;  Tajte  tinc- 
i.uj-e"  of  spuill,  and  balsam, of  Cq- 
jpai'^a,  ei  each  half  au  oupcej  an^ 
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syrup  of  saffron,  one  ounce:  let 
them  be  incorporated,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  taken,  according 
to  circuiBstances,   ev^ry  hour  or," 
oftener. 

PEDOMETER,  orPoDOMETER, 
a  contrivance  for  measuring  dis- 
tances, which  is  usually  construded 
in  the  form  of  a  watch,  and  consists 
of  several  wheels  with  teetti,  that 
are  arrar\ged  in  the  same  plane,  and 
correspond  with  each  other.  Such 
instruments  are  either  fastened  by 
means  of  a  string,  chain,  &:c.  to  the 
knee  of  a  person,  or  to  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage ;  and  advance  one  notch 
at  every  step,  or  each  revolution  pf 
the  wheel:  so  that  the  number  be- 
ing marked  on  a  dial-plate,  the  tra- 
veller is  enabled  to  compute  his 
progress  by  the  number  of  his  stef)s, 
or  to  measure  accurately  the  dis- 
tance between  certain  places.  Some 
of  these  machines  are  contrived  so 
as  to  mark  both  the  time,  and  dis- 
tance ;  by  combining  within  the 
same  case,  the  mechanism  of  a 
watch,  so  that  they  may  be  conve- 
nieptly  worn  in  the  pocket. 

The  utility  of  pedometers  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  land  being 
obvioiis,  various  instruments  of 
this  description  have  been  con- 
structed by  ingenious  mechanics, 
in  order  to  fficilitate  the  pradicp 
pf  geometry.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Edgewohth's  late  contrivance 
deserves  to  be  first  mentioned,  on 
account  of  its  great  simplicity  3  but, 
as  it  is  calculated  only  for  level 
grounds,  and  is  apt  to  be  deranged 
by  hilly  pr  irregular  surfaces,  we 
decline  to  enter  into  any  detail. 

A  pedometer,  upon  a  new  plan, 
was  a  few  years  since  contrived  by 
Mr.  W.  FuASEE,  mathematical  in- 
strument-maker, of  New  Hond- 
street.  It  is  stated  to  be  |)erfectly 
co5i;e6t,  and  uot  liahle  tp  be  out  cjf 

order. 
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order.  The  wheel-work  is  con- 
struded  on  the  scale  of  J  (XX)  paces 
to  a  mile ;  and,  as  it  winds  itselt  up, 
while  in  notion,  being  adjusted 
to  pockets  of  all  sizes,  it  is  attended 
with  no  trouble  to  the  wearer.  -It 
is  provided  with  a  compass,  by 
means  of  which  the  traveller  is 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  different 
(direftions  which  he  takes  on  his 
excursion  3  while  he  learns  the  ac- 
curate distance  which  he  has  walk- 
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ed.     Henee  it  recommends  itself 
to Jhose  invalids,   who  are  obliged' 
to  take  a  certain  degree  of  exercise' 
within  doors  5  as   they  may   thus 
measure  the  thousand tii  part  of  a 
mile. 

Another  machine,  which  deserves 
more  inmjediate  attention,  is  the 
pedointier  invented  by  Mr.LEWiK 
Tug  WELL,  of  Beverstone,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  which 
is  represented  in  the  following  Cut: 


A,  The  stock  of  the  pedometer. 

B,  B,  B,  &c.  Twelve  spokes  ; 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  screw  to  the  outward 
ring,  or  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
while  the  other  is  inserted  in  the 
stock. 


C,  The  periphery,  which  is  an 
iron  ring  16^-  feet,  or  one  pole  in 
circumference;  and  which  is  di- 
vided into  25  equal  p.;rts.  corres- 
ponding to  the  links  of  Gunter's 
chain  for  land- measuring,  «lC. 

X>,  D>  Dj  ^c.  Are  twelve  smaU 
plates. 
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plates,  wpresenting  the  separate 
€pokes,  ar>d  each  of  which  includes 
tu-o  liivks  ot  the  chain  above-men- 
tioned ;  the  twelfth  spoke  being 
«livk:ed  ai  its  foot,  for  comprehend- 
ing the  25th  link. 

'  "H,  Ah  iron  ax4s,  being  a  screw 
with  320  circumvolutions,  each  of 
"which  is  marked  sepflrately  on  an 
ensraved  index  on  or>e  of  its  sides: 
^ivi,  in  order  to  apply  this  part  of 
»hc -machine,  it  4s  screwed  firmly 
into  the  stock  of  the  wheel,  with 
which  it  revolves  when  in  motion, 

¥,  A  sh/i.e,  or  alidade,  being  an 
expanding  ^crew-nut,  thatenibraces 
the  axis,  along  which  it  screws,  as 
the  latter  revolves  with  the  wheel ; 
and,  as  each  revolution  describes 
an  exatt  longitudinal  pole  (four  of 
which  are  computed  to  a  chain), 
the  style  being  pendent,  and  mov- 
ing towards  its  proper  figure,  de- 
notes the  length  of  ground  passed  ; 
as  it  is  divided  into  chains  and  poles 
on  the  index  of  the  axis  E,  and  into 
links  on  the  periphery  C. 

G,  is  a  small  adjusting  screw  ; 
wliicli  being  turned,  the  style  may 
be  removed  to  the  beginning  of  the 
index,  alter  the  given  line,  in  sur- 
ve)ing  or  measuring  land,  has  been 
ascertained  in  chains,  poles,  &c. 

H,  represents  a  cross,  or  square, 
with  sis^hts,  for  determining  per- 
pendiculars in  land-measuring.  It 
is  suspended  at  its  ends  on  the  axis, 
vhcnce  it  may  be  occasionally  de- 
tached by  a  simple  touch  of  the 
^nger  and  thumb,  when  in  use. 
Parther,  this  cross  prevents  the 
style  from  being  revolved  with  the 
#xis  byanV  accident.  As  the  320 
divisions  marked  on  the  index  of 
the  axis  E,  describe  a  mile,  the 
*tylc  F,  after  having  passed  over 
|)  cm,  Ml  ill  stop  :  and,  as  it  will 
now  Boove  round  with  the  axis,  it 
wUi  carry  widi  it  the  stauuaid ; 
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which  will  strike  on  the  wrist  (St 
the  operator,  and  thus  prevent  him 
from  proceeding  to  any  farther  dis- 
tance, till  he  withdraws  his  hand 
from  between  such  standard  and 
the  axis.  Having  receiv  d  tlifs 
hint,  he  turns  th.^  screw  G ;  puts 
the  style  F  ba<k  to  the  bottom  df 
the  index,  and  continues  the  revo- 
lution of  the  n)achine,  till  he  has 
completed  his  course.' 

Mr.  Tugwe^ll's  contrivance  k 
particularly  calculated  to  pn.-vent 
error  in  measuring  land  ;  as  one 
person  may  thus  survey  with  greater 
accuracy  and  expedition,  than  by 
the  use  of  the  chain  alone.  Be- 
sides, no  fraud  can  possibly  be 
committed  by  labourers,  in  mea- 
suring task-work ;  a  circumstance 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  agri- 
culturists. 

The  last  contrivance,  we  have 
been  requested  to  raentioJi,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Gout,  of  Bunhill- 
row,  London  5  wiiose  new  pedro- 
vieticral  patent-ivatch  diflers  trom 
the  instrument  iuveutt-d  by  Mr. 
Eraser,  in  this  essential  circum- 
stance, that  the  former  is  connect- 
ed with  a  time-piece,  while  the 
latter  is  combuied  wtli  a  compass. 
Those  who  live  in  the  metropolis, 
or  visit  places,  the  situation  of 
which  is  known  to  the  traveller, 
wiil  perhaps  give  the  preference  to 
Mr.  Gout's  capped  metal  watch 
with  a  pedometer,  which  he  ma- 
nufadtures  by  subscription  lor  15l. 
15s.  (or  the  pedometer  alone,  for 
81.  Ss.)  : — on  the  other  hand,  we 
conceive,  persons  residing  in  tlie 
country,  es);ecjall)'  sportsmen,  who 
are  generally  provided  with  a  watch, 
on  their  excursions,  will  probably 
find  Mr.  Eraser's  pedometer,  oa 
account  of  its  compass,  the  more 
useful  instrument.  / 

PELLITOKY  -  OF  -  the  -Wali, 

the 
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theCo MMOi.',  Parietar'm,.offi.cmaJ.is, 
L  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
old  walls,  and  among  rubbish ; 
fiow'firing  from  May  U)  September. 

The  leaves  ot  t' is  vegetable, 
when  dry,  exhibit  a  glassy  appear- 
ance :  and,  if  strewed  on  heaps  of 
corn  infested  wilh  we,evlls,  are 
said  to  destroy  these  predatory  m- 
gefts. — In  ca^es  of  strangury  (see 
UiiiNE),  three  ounces  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  tlie  pHint,  taken  in- 
ternally, or,  a  fomentation  made 
Ot  tJie  leaves,  applied  to  the  parts, 
are  said  Co  be  of  service,  on  account 
ol  its  coo  iug  and  diuretic  proper- 
ties.— Although  chemists-  pretend 
to  have  extracted  coniiiderable  quan- 
tities of  nitre  from  the  peJlitory,  yet 
vve  doubt  whether  this  l-erb  would 
ansvvcr  the  troublt;  of  boiling  it,  and 
crysialliziUg  the  salt-petrej  unless 
it  were  colle<Sted  from  such  ground 
s^s  is  natural'y  impregnated  with 
nitrous  particles,  which  niay  more 
easily  be  obtaioed  from  the  earih 
itself. 

PELT- ROT,  a  disorder  incident 
to  sheep,  in  which  the  hair  or 
wool  falls  off  spontaneously  —It 
arises  from  various  causes,  but 
'  more  especially  in  consequence  of 
a  sudden  change  from  scanty  or 
l^ad  provender  to  full  feeding ;  alstj 
from  a  local  weakness  in  tiie  skin, 
which  parts  with  the  wool ;  and, 
lastly,  from  the  Scab,  Joosen- 
iug  the  hair  at  its  roots.  —  This 
malady  may  be  prevented  by  pro- 
per attention  to  the  animals;  by 
giving  them  wiiOicMome  fo(xl,  and 
iii  regular  propoitions,  particularly 
during  the  winter.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, ongiuaie  from  the  scab,  the 
removal-  ot  that  distemper  will  al&o 
cure  the  pelt-rot. 

Pencils.  See  Black-Lead 3  p. 
^8,  of  the  pvebcat  volume. 
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PEjJvr-cRBss.      See  MiTHai-r 

PAT6-MU5TAfip.  ■'    '■■' 

pENNY-GBAfi^. — See  Yellowc 

RATTLE. 

PENNYROYAL,  or  Mmth^' 
Puii'iiium,  L.  an  indigenous  plaut^ 
growing  on  moist  hcatlis  and  pas- 
tures ;  tiovveriug  in  the  moullis  of 
August  and  Septernber.^ — This  herb 
possesn,es  properties  similar  to  tliose. 
of  the  mint  5  but  it  is  more  acrid, 
and  less  agreeable  to  the  palate.  lb 
has  long  lx:en  esteemed  as  an  ape- 
rient and  deobstruent,  particularly 
in  hysteric  and  other  female  com- 
plaii'ts.  Hence,  the  distilled  wa- 
ter is  generally  preferred  5  though 
an  infuMon  of  the  leaves  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,  without  giving 
an  opportunity  for  tippling. — Dr. 
Withering  observes,  that  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  pennyroyal,  with 
a  little  sugar,  is  an  useful  medicine 
in  the  bonping-cough. 

PENNYWORT,  the  Marsh, 
or  Hidrocotyh  vulgaris,  L.  ah  in- 
digenous perennial  plant,  growing 
in  marshy  or  inundnted  grounds; 
and  flowering  in  tlie  months  ot 
May  and  June. — This  herb  is  sup- 
posed to  occasion  tlie  rot  in  sheep  : 
it  certainly  contains  an  acrid,  poi- 
son  mus  juice,  which,  according  to 
Bechstein,  produces  in  the  ani- 
mals feeding  on  it,  inflannwations, 
bloody  urine,  and  other  mortal 
symptoms.  Hence,  every  Indus* 
trious  farmer  will  endeavour  toer^* 
dicate  the  peniiywort  from  his 
meadows. 

PEPPER,  an  aromatic  berry, 
chieliy  employed  for  culinary  pur-- 
poses. — There  are  three  species  of 
liiis  spice  at  pre.sent  in  use,  which 
are  known  under  the  names  of 
black,  white,  and  long  pepper. 

The  first,  or  black  pepl)er,  is  tbo 
Iruit  of  the  Piper  ?ii^runi,  L.  a  na- 
tive 
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tirp  of -Ac  East  Indies,  where  the 
berries  are  gathered  -in  the  month 
of  Ov'^d)€r,  and  exj>osed  to  the 
sun  for  spven  or  eight  days.  Tlicy 
Arc  St  first  green.  Hut-  afterwards 
assnme  a  red  colour  ;  and,  on  bdng 
divested  of  their  external  co\'ering, 
they  apprar  in  the  state  in  wh'.ch 
the  corns  are  n^ed. 
■  1  lie  white  pepper  is  prepared  by- 
steeping  the  preceding  sort  in  sea- 
water,  and  afterwards  exposing  it 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several 
days,  till  the  rind  bvcome  loose. 
It  is  then  taken  out,  half-dried,  and 
rubbed  till  t!ie  husky  shell  sepa- 
rates ;  after  which  the  wiiite  fruit- 
is  perfectly  dried.  By  this  process, 
the  spice  is  deprived  of  a  consider- 
sble  portion  of  its  heating  property, 
and  ti)us  rendered  more  iit  for  va- 
rious purposes,  than  the  native 
black  pepper. — Tliere  is,  however, 
a  kind  of  wliite  pepper  produced 
en  a  species  of  the  Pipvr,  that  is 
far  preferable  to  the  factitious,  and 
j.s  lii!le  inferior  to  the  black  spice 
of  that  name. 

Lonn  pepper  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  third  species  of  the 
same  g'-nus  of  trees  :  it  is  of  a  cy- 
lindrical foim,  about  an  inch  :<nd 
a  half  in  length  :  its  external  sur- 
face appears  to  consist  of  several 
s.m.ill  grains,  arranged  in  a  spiral 
direction. 

All  the  species  of  pepper  possess 
a  strongly  aromatic  ?mell,  and  a 
hot,  pungent'  taste.  The  long  sort, 
being  the  most  t  oweri'ul,  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses :  the  black  is  chiefly  used  in 
culinaiy  preparations.  On  account 
rrf"  their  iualirg  and  stimuiatinaf 
pu'operties,  ( owever,  the  use  of 
every  sort  requires  some  circum- 
spe  lotion. 

IVpjjer .  is  an  excellent  spice^' 
which  shou'd  always  be  coarsely 
gruiiudj  and  eaLen  only  with  fat. 
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smoked,  or  tough  animal  food  j 
with  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 
other  flatulent  and  cold  vegetables  j 
and  likewise  with  fish,  and  ail  sub-* 
stances  that  am  difficult  to  be  di- 
gested.—  On  the  Continent,  this 
spice  is  highly  esteemed  tor  its 
efficacy  in-  relieving  flatulencv, 
weak  or  impaired  digestion,  and 
the  giddiness  which  generally  ac- 
companies the  complaint  last  men- 
tioned. For  this  purpose,  from  six 
to  ten  grains  are  direiSted  to  be 
swallowed  every  morning,  previ- 
ously to  taking  food  :  such  prac- 
tice, however,  ought  to  be  adopted 
only  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is 
in  a  high  degree  vitiated ;  or  the 
patient  has  'been  habituated  to  the 
free  use  of  spices  and  spirituous 
liquors. 

Pepper  is  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies  into 
London  only  3  being  also  prohibited 
to  be  brought  from  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands  :  it  is  subjeft  to 
t!ie  sum  of  2l.  per  cent,  according 
to  its  value,  on  bein^  deposited  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  East-India 
Company  ;  and  also  to  the  farther 
duty  of  9;d.  per  lb,  on  being  taken 
out  for  domestic  consumption. 
.    Pepper-mint.  See  Mint. 

PEPPERWORT,      DiTTANDER 

Pepperwort,  or  Poor-man's- 
Pepper  ;  Lcpid'ium  lalifuimm,  L, 
ail  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  nionlhs  of  June  and 
July.— The  whole  plant  possesses 
an  extremely  hot  taste,  not  unlike 
pepper;  and  the  leaves  are  fre- 
quemly  employed  by  the  country- 
people,  as  a  substitute  for  that  spice. 
— It  is  esteemed  an  acrid  antiscor- 
butic ;  was  formerly  used  instead 
of  ti)e  Horse-radish  Scurvy-grass  ; 
and  may  be  easily  prop;\gated  by  .its 
spreadmg  roots, 

PERCH,  the  Common,  or  Perm 
jiuvi" 
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fluviaiilis,  L.  is  a  well-known  Bri- 
tish fish,  of  a  middling  size,  being. 
covered  with  rough  scales,  and  the 
back  furnisht'd  with  spiny  fins.  It 
frequents  fresh  water  rivers  and 
lakes,  where  it  inhabits  deep  holes, 
and  is  exceedingly  voracious- 
Perches  are  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  have  occasionally  survived 
a  journey  of  6o  miles,  in  dry  straw, 
— ^The  smaller  of  these  fish  are  said 
to  be  a  very  tempting  bait  for  tlie 
Pike. 

With  respeft  to  the  angling  for 
peiTh,  there  are  two  seasons  of  the 
year  j  the  one  commencing  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  and  the  other  in 
July  or  August.  Gloomy  weather, 
attended  with  mizzhng  showers, 
and  a  strong  southerly  or  westerly 
wind,  generally  promise  success. 
Having  seletted  the  deepest  and 
most  turbid  waters,  the  sportsman 
should  repair  to  his  stand  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the. for- 
mer season,  and  at  sun-rise,  dur- 
ing the  latter. — Blood- worms,  red- 
worms,  and  shrimps,  either  boiled 
or  raw,  are  the  most  proper  bait, 
particularly  for  the  smaller  perch, 
Should,  however,  these  fish  not 
bite  freely,  the  bed  of  the  water 
may  be  disturbed  with  a  rake  or 
pole;  or  it  may  be  agitated  by 
throwing  in  quantities  of  gravel, 
stones,  or  earth.  They  are,  in 
general,  bold  creatures,  and  little 
pains  are  required  to  lure  them  to 
the  bait. 

The  perch  is  a  firm  and  delicate 
fish,  being  mucli  esteemed  at  table, 
PERFUME,  generally  sp(\iking, 
denotes  those  volatile  odours  which 
arise  from  certain  substances  or 
liquids,  and  stimulate  the  organ  of 
smeUing;  but  this  term  more  par- 
ticularly alludes  to  the  matter  emit- 
ting such  e.Khalations. 

Pertiimes  are  prepared  of  mtisk", 
a*  well  as  jasmifies,  tuberoses,  arid 
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similar  • .  odoriferous  flowers; :  they 
are  also  composed  of  lavender, 
marjoram,  sage,  or  other  aromatic 
herbs.  Tliese  articles  of  refined 
luxury  are  chicfiy  employed  by- 
persons  who  conceive  themselves, 
not  to  be  completely  or  fashionably 
dressed,  without  the  liberal  u.'^e  of  . 
these  drugs.  Such  custom,  how- 
ever, deserves  severe  animadver-  ' 
sion;  for,  though  the  occasional 
use  of  perfumes  may  perhaps  be 
justified  by  the  laws  of  fashion,  yet 
the  daily  pradice  of  scenting  the 
clothes,  hands,  face,  &c.  cannot 
fail  to  be  proiludive  of  the  must 
iiijurlous  eiteds  to  the  constitution  : 
thus,  the  nervous  system  is  debi- 
litateJ ;  the  countenance  is  re^^ 
dered  pale  and  languid  j  and  the 
whole  train  of distressij.g symptoms 
speedily  follows. 

PErvlUWlNKIvE,  the  Lesser, 
or  Pl7ica  minor^  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  pl^nt,  growing  in  wpods 
and  hedges,  principally  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Hampstead,  and  aiso  in  th« 
environs  of  Manchester  :  it  flowers 
in  the  month  of  May. — ^The  leave* 
of  this  evergreen  are  smooth,  glossy, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  laurel: 
if  suspended  in  a  cask  of  wine  re- 
cently filled,  they  not  only  clarify 
the  liquor,  but  also  improve  its 
taste. — Gleditsch  has  success- 
fully employed  the  whole  plant, 
while  in  blossom,  for  tanning 
leather.  In  Germany,  the  country 
girls  construct  their  garlands  of 
these  elegant  leaves,  diuing  the 
winter, 

PkKRV.    SeepEAK-TKEE,  p.  357- 

•  PERSPIRATION,  in  animal 
economy,  signifies  the  exhaiatiou 
of  humours  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  It  is  cither  sensible,  that 
is,  sweat ;  or  iiisensibtey  namely, 
such  as  cannot  be  perceived.  In  ib^ 
latter  .sejise,  tlxe.  term  perspiration 
IS  generally  "understood  when  used 
alone  j 
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alone;  anl  in  this  si^iificntion  we 
shall  briefly  consider  the  subjeft. 

Insensible  per-jpifation  is  the 
most  important  of  the  n:ilural  evA- 
cuations,  by  which  all  thin  and 
•crid  humours  are  carried  off,  and 
the  body  is  cleared  from  impurities. 
This  funftion  is  most  active  during 
rfie  night ;  and  it  is  computed,  that 
healthy  individuals  perspire  from 
three  to  four,  or  five  pounds  weight: 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Hence  the  body  feels  more  lively 
and  vigorous  when  transpiration  is 
uniformly  eftecled ;  but,  if  it  be 
obstruSed,  or  become  irregular 
from  any  cause  or  accident,  the 
whole  System  will  be  disordered  ; 
so  that  head-achs,  torpor  in  the 
Jimbs,  and  a  variety  of  other  com- 
plaints, are  the  consecjuence. 

This  salutary  discharge,  how- 
ever, is  very  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion, at  different  times.  Thus,  af- 
ter a  full  meal,  we  perspire  with 
less  energy  5  but,  when  digestion 
is  completed,  both  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  tlie  aftion  of  the 
pores,  receive  additional  vigour 
from  the  conversion  of  cliyle  into 
blood  ;  so  that  perspiration  is  re- 
jiewed  with  greater  ai-tivity. 

As  numerous  disorders  originate 
from  frequent  irregularities  in  this 
most  important  function,  the  great- 
est caution  is  necessary  to  promote 
its  adivity.  Hence  all,  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  health,  ought 
to  fortify  themselves  against  the 
sudden  changes  of  our  variable  cli- 
mate, especially  by  taking  mode- 
rate exercise  in  the  open  air,  every 
day ;  to  avoid  colds,  or  catarrhs, 
by  guarding  against  wet  clothes,  or 
damp  feet;  as  the  moisture,  when 
absorbed  by  the  body,  augments 
the  danger  arising  from  such  inn- 
prudence.  Persons  thus  situated, 
©ught  instantly    to   change  their 
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clothes,  and  not  to  s*t  or  He  do^, 
while  they  are  wet ;  but,  as  many 
are  prevented  ti'om  availinj;  thein- 
selves  of  this  precaution ,  i.i  such 
cases  brisk exerci->e  should  betakerj, 
till  tiieir  dre-is  become  perfso^ly 
dry.  In  t'lis  mmner,  colics,  in- 
flammations of  the  bowels,  rheu- 
maris  PS,  and  a  variety  of  disorders, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  may  be  ef- 
fei5tjilly  obviated  :  for  no  consti- 
tution, however  robust,  can  resist 
the  hurtful  erfeds  arising  from  wet 
clothes. 

Where  perspiration  is  already 
obstructed,  we  would  advise  the 
patient  to  take  moderate  exercise  ; 
to  bathe  his  feet  in  tepid  w  iter ; 
and  to  employ  mi  d  sudo  ific  re- 
medies, when  retiring  to  bed  ;  such 
as  a  glass  of  cold  water,  if  hebe  of 
a  vigorous  habit ;  or  otherwise,  a 
few  cups  of  luke-wa*^m  tea  j  or 
white-wine  whey,  wiihoat  -pices  j 
but  never  to  indu'ge  in  the  free  use 
of  spirituous  r.Mxtures.  These,  in- 
deed, may  prove  a  temporary  sti- 
mulus to  the  body,  and  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  which 
had  been  impeded  ;  yet,  eventu- 
ally, t-:cy  will  be  produ»^ive  of 
more  injury  than  benefit  ;  and 
thus  imperceptibly  induce  the  most 
detestable  of  habits. — See  also 
Cheonical  Diseases,  vol.  i.   p. 

*""  PERUVIAN    BALSAM,     an 

esteemed  drug,  which  is  obtained 
from  tiie  Myroxylon  peruiferum, 
L.  a  native  of  Peru. 

This  balsam  is  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  honey,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black  : 
it  possesses  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste. — ■ 
Being  a  warm  medicine,  which  is 
more  acrid  and  heating  than  the 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  it  is  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  various  prepara- 
tions^ 


tioris,  and  chiefly  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries,  asthrhas,  and  such  dis- 
orders as  arise  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  solids.-'— When  incor- 
porated with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
or  mixed  with  any  of  the  syrups, 
the  dose  is  from  lb  to  20  drops. — • 
Externally,  it  is  employed  for  cleans- 
irtg  and  Irealing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
for  mitigating  painful  bruises  on 
tendinous  parts,  as  likewise  in  pa- 
ralytic and  rheumatic  complaints. 

There  are  two  ot'ier  species  of 
this  drug,  of  a  white  and  red  co- 
lour, both  of  which  are  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  same  tree  with 
the  common  or  black  Balsam  of 
Peru.  They  possess  a  greater  de- 
gree of  fragrance,  resembling  that 
of  the  Balsam  of  Gilead,  but  are 
very  seldom  imported. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  or  Je- 
etJiTs'  Bark,  a  well-known  me- 
dicine obtained  from  the  Cinchona, 
9  native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Of  this  valuable  tree, 
botanists  have  discovered  ten  spe- 
des ;  but  the  following  only  de- 
fiei"ve  particular  notice,  viz. 

1.  The  officinalis,  or  Peruvian 
Bark-tree,  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits. — It  is 
of  eminent  use  in  fevers,  especially 
in  interraittents,  which  it  seldom 
fails  to  lemove,  pro^nded  it  be  pro- 
perly administered.  The  doses 
vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  violence  of  the  disor- 
der, and  other  circumstances  i  but, 
in  vernal  agues,  this  drug  iifeif ten 
unnecessarily  swallowed.       * 

Peruvian  bark  operates  difFer- 
ontly  on  various  constitutions : 
SOmttimcs  ■  it  causes  vomiting,  in 
>^ich  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
take  it  in  Port-wine,  "with'  a  view 
to  check  nausea  or  retching.  If  it 
induce  looseness,  sucheffeft  may' 
te  countei-adedby  combining  the 


bark  Mritti  o^mni ;  and',  Slioiild  it 
of^press  thestnmachi  thisinconve*- 
nience  may  be  remedied  by  the  ad-^ 
dition  of  some-  aromatic.     Beside 
its  use  in  febrile  disorders,  bar^  lla« 
frequently  been  found  of  service  ia 
the  confluent  small-pox,  by  pro- 
moting the  eruprion,  and  suppu-' 
ration  of    the  pustules,    while-  it* 
tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  thd 
fever.     Nor  has  it  been  found  less 
u»;efal,   both  internally  and  exter-" 
nally,  in  every  speries  of  gangrenti;- 
if  etnployed  in  sufficient  quantities.^ 
Farther,-  this  dKig  has  often  beett"- 
successfully  administered  in  conta- 
gious dysenteries  ;  in  pa.<sivf!  he- 
moiThages-,  for  obviating  the  <1\^^^ 
position  to  nervous  or  couvulsurr^' 
diseases ;    and,    when    combineti 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  has  been 
of  essential  service  in  the  rickets, 
scrophula,    ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
and  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary 
consumption :    in   the    last    men- 
tioned cases,  hou^ver,  it  will  bft 
advisable  to  adopt  a  milk-diet.— 
Peruvian  bark  pays,  on  importation, 
a  duty  of  g  :-d.  per  lb. 

2.  The  Caril(Ba  v.  Jamaicensir,' 
Caribbean  or  Jamaica  Bark- 
tree,  grows  to  the' height  of  fifty 
feet. — ^The  bark  obtained  from  the' 
trunk  abounds  with  fibres,  and  i» 
more  woody  than  that  from  the 
branches  and  roots:  the  latter, 
when*"  dried,  breaks  more  easily, 
and  is  pulverized  with  greater  faci- 
lity than  the  Peruvian.  The  Ja- 
maica-bark is  produced  in  the  ut- 
most perfe6tion  on  the  north  side'- 
of  that  island,  where  it  is  highly* 
esteemed,  on  account  of  its  very' 
agreeable  bitter,  answering  eveiy* 
purpose  of  that  imported  frortt' 
Peru  :  nt>r  does  the  former  oCca*' 
sion  any  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach, vomiting,  or  nausea,  bat 
checks  such  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions' 
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tions  in  remitting  fevers  ;  and  arlso 
in  other  cases  where  the  stomach 
is  disordered. 

3.  The  Tri flora,  or  Triple- 
FiX)\vERED Bark-tree,  is  likewise 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  itgrows 
in  the  distri^St  of  Mayichinael,  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty-five  feet.  Its 
bark  is  considerably  thinner,  and 
also  more  fibrous  and  red,  than 
cither  of  the  prec-ding  sorts  ;  and, 
on  being  pulverized,  assumes  a 
deep  cinnamon  colour.  It  possesses 
a  musty,  bitter,  and  astringent 
taste,  and  has  been  given  for  the 
cure  of  fevers,  in  doses  of  20  grains, 
to  adults;  but,  as  it  occasions  great 
nausea  and  sickness,  it  is  seldom 
employed. 

4.  The  Florihunda,  or  St.  Lucia 
Bark-tree,  produces  a  very  thin, 
iibrous  rind,  which  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely nauseous  bitter  taste,  and 
is  remarkably  astringent.  When 
fresh,  it  proves  a  violent  emetic ; 
of  which  property  it  is  not  totally 
4ivested  by  age.  This  drug  has 
cured  both  intermittent  and  re- 
mitting fevers,  that  had  resisted 
the  Peruvian  bark  :  it  is,  however, 
seldom  used,  excepting  in  its  nalive 
island ;  or  in  cases  where  tlie  latter 
has  either  failed  to  afford  relief,  or 
cannot  be  easUy  procured. 

5.  The  Brachycarpa,  which  was 
discovered  about  sixteen  years  since 
b}'  Mr.  LiKDSAY,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  botanist,  tlien  of  West- 
moreland, in  Jamaica,  It  seldom 
exceeds  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height ; 
its  bark  is,  externally,  smooth  and 
brown  ;  internally,  it  resembles  that 
of  Peru  in  colour,  but  is  more 
fibrous. — This  species  is  less  bitter, 
and  more  astringent  than  the  com- 
mon bark,  and  has  been  given  by 
!^Ir.  L,  in  doses  of  25  or  30  grains, 
with  the  greatest  success,  in  inter- 
ipittent,  as  well  as  remitting  fevers. 
He  has  also  adroinistered  it,  with 
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advantage,  in  the  forms  of  tinfture 
and  of  decodion,  in  various  cases 
of  dyspepsy  or  indigestion.  W, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  supply  of  this 
drug  could  be  obtained,  it  might 
prove  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark. 

Petroleum.    See  Bitumens.  , 

Petti-gree,  the  Prickly.  See 
-Knee-holly. 

Petty-muguet.    See  Cheeses- 
rennet. 

Petty-whin.  See  Rest-Har- 
Row,  the  Thorny.  . 

PEWIT,  or  Larus  ridibundus, 
L.  a  bird  of  passage,  frequc  nting 
the  British  shores,  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, Cambridgeshire,  &c.  but, 
after  tie  breeding  season,  retiring 
to  the  sea-coasts. 

Formerly,  pewits  were  more, 
esteemed  than  atpresent,  and  num- 
bers were  annually  fattened  to  sup- 
ply the  table. — ^They  construd  their 
nests  on  tlie  ground,  of  rushes, 
dead  grass,  &c.  ;  in  which  the  fe-' 
male  deposits  three  greenish-brown 
cgg^,  marked  with  red-brown 
spots. — The  young  of  these  birds, 
called  red-legs,  are  caught  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Thames,  and  much 
relished  on  account  of  their  palata-*, 
ble  flesh. 

PEWTER,  a  compound  metal 
employed  in  the  manufaduie  of 
plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and  similar 
domestic  utensils. 

The  basis  of  this  metal  ought  to 
be  tin,  one  cwt.  of  which  being 
melted  with  15lbs.  of  lead,  and  dibs, 
of  brass,  the  whole  forms  what  is, 
called  pewter.  But  there  is  another 
composition  known  by  this  name^ 
and  which  consists  of  different  pro- 
portions of  tin,  regulus  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  copper  :  these,  after 
being  incorporated  into  one  mass, 
over  thefire,  aremanufadured  into 
vessels  like  tiiose  of  common  pew-^ 
ter» 

From 
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'  .Fi*(;an  the  dangerous  properties 
bf  the  ingredients  employed  for  such 
domestic  articles,  great  attention 
"will  be  requisite,  to  keep  them  con- 
siantiy  in  a  clean  state,  and  to  suf- 
fer no  acids  or  fermented  liquors  to 
remain  in  those  utensils.— ^We  are 
persuaded  that  many  hidden  and 
unaccountable  causes  of  disease, 
.especially  of  nervous  and  paralytic 
atfettions,  arise  from  a  quarter 
where  they  are  least  suspefted. 
See  also  in  the  articles.  Cyder, 
vol.  ii.  p,  1143  and  Lead,  vol,  iii. 

Pewter-woet.  See  Horse- 
tail, the  Rough. 

PHEASANT,  or  Pkasiamis,  L. 
s  genus  of  birds,  comprising  several 
species,  of  which  tlie  following  are 
the  principal  J  viz. 
,  1.  The  Callus.  See  Cock  and 
Hen. 

,  2.  The  Colchicus,  or  Common 
Pheasant,  originally  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  thus  denominated  from 
the  river  Phasis,  in  Mingrelia  :  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds, 
on  account  of  the  vivid  colour,  and 
diversity  of  its  plumage.  In  Bri- 
tain, it  inhabits  woods,  brakes,  and 
thickets,  in  the  day-time ;  and  at 
night,  roosts  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees. 

Wild  pheasants  constru6l  their 
nests  of  dry  grass  and  leaves,  among 
bushes  }  and  the  female  lays  from 
twelve  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season  : 
the  period  of  incubation  extends  to 
twenty-four  days;  but  the  jjpung, 
being, unablg  to  pirovide  themselves 
with  food,  would  starve,  if  left 
solely  to  the  protection  of  the  hen. 
—For  breeding  pheasants,  five  hens 
may  be  allowed  to  a  cock  j  these, 
if  put  together  in  a  farm-yard,  will 
soon  acquire  habits  of  famiharity 
with  the  common  poultry. 

Young  pheasants  are  extremely 
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difficult  to  be  reared:  their  most 
proper  food  consists  of  ant's  eggs, 
mixed  with  curds,  or  sweet  oats 
and  barley,  which  must  be  giveft 
therri  with  great  exaftness, .  both  as 
to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of 
their  nieals.  The  place  in  which 
they  are  confined,  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  ;  their  water  fre- 
quently changed ;  and  the  young 
birds  not  exposed  to  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  or  allowed  to  ramble 
about,  after  sun-set. 

When  diseased,  a  repast  of  ant'.s5 
eggs  will,  in  general,  speedily  pro- 
mote their  recovery;  but,  if  this 
remedy  prove  unsuccessful,  wood- 
lice  and  earwigs,  in  equal  proper-^ 
tions,  seldom  fail  of  restoring  dieir 
health . 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh 
of  pheasants  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  dainties ;  abounding  with  • 
rich  wholesome  nutriment ;  espe- 
cially when  obtained  in  a  wild 
state,  and  properly  roasted  with 
fresh  butter. 

PHEASANT's-EYE,  the  Au- 
tumnal, Corn  Adoni^,  Adonis 
Flower,  Red  Maithes,  or  Red 
Morocco;  Adunis  auiumnalis,lj. 
an  indigenous  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  flowering  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July. — It 
may  be  easily  propagated  frolii 
seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  in 
a  light  soil,  in  autumn,  soon  after 
they  are  ripe;  as  otherwise  they 
seldom  succeed.  When  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  they  ^lould 
he  carefully  weeded,  and  occasi- 
onally watered  in  dry  weather; 
but  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  re- 
move them  till  Uie  autumn  of  tlie 
second  year ;  when  they  may  be  ■ 
transplanted  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. — ^The  beautiful,  scarlet 
blossoms  of  this  plant  greatly  re- 
commend it»  culture  la  gardens  j 
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incalculable  quantities  of  them  being 
'3old  in  the  metropolis,  under  the 
name  of  Red  Morocco  Floiuers. 

PHOSPHORUS,  a  term  gene- 
rally given  to  such  bodies  as  are 
luminous  in  the  dark,  without 
emitting  heiat  or  flame. 

According  to  modern  chemists, 
phosphorus  is  a  simple,  inflammable 
substance,  which  cannot  be  decom- 
posed :  when  pure,  it  is  transparent, 
and  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  being 
slightly  tenacious,  and  fusible  in 
a  degree  of  heat  inferior  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  It  constitutes  a  part 
of  all  organized  bodies,  whether  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdom.  Thus,  if  wood  be  de- 
composed by  putrefadtion,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
then  broken  into  fragments,  and 
exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  will  become  luminous  in 
dark  places.  Putrescent  veal  also 
shines  under  similar  circumstances ; 
smd  likewise  the  sea-weeds  usually 
employed  in  packing  oysters. 

The  existence  of  phosphorus  in 
vegetables,  was  first  ascertained  by 
M.  Mabgraaf,  who  observed,  that 
farinaceous  grains,  when  exposed 
in  close  vessels  to  an  intense  heat, 
in  a  peculiar  degree  possessed  this 
property  of  emitting  light.  It  has, 
farther,  been  discovered  in  sugar ; 
gum-arabicj  flour;  dung:  urine; 
bone-ashes ;  and  in  every  other 
animal  and  vegetable  substance  ; 
by  the  processes  adopted  in  prepar- 
ing the  artificial  phosphori  of  HoM- 
BERG,KuNKEL,andother  chemists. 

Propt^rties  ofP/wsphorus : — Cha- 
rafters  drawn  on  paper  with  solid 
phosphorus,  will  appear  like  a  flame 
in  the  dark  ;  though,  in  the  light, 
a  dense  smoke  only  will  be  percep- 
tible :  and,  if  such  paper  be  held 
near  the  fire,  the  letters  will  imme- 
diately become  black,  and  continue 
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to  be  as  legible  as  those  formed 
with  ink.  Great  caution,  howeveir, 
ought  to  be  observed  in  making 
such  experiments ;  because,  if  a 
particle  of  phosphorus  be  rubbed 
between  two  papers,  they  will  im- 
mediately take  fire,  which  cannot 
be  easily  extinguished ;  hence  it 
will  be  advisable  to  keep  this  in- 
flammable matter  continually  im- 
mei'sed  under  water. 

As  phosphorus  exists  in  all  vege- 
tables, Dr.  Darwix  conjedures 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  articles  of 
their  food,  and  is  absorbed  entirely 
by  their  vessels,  as  often  as  it  oc- 
curs in  a  state  of  solution  ;  though 
it  may  also  be  occasionally  formed, 
and  secreted,  by  plants.  In  his 
opinion,  it  essentially  contributes 
to  their  growth,  and  imparts  firm- 
ness to  timber- trees. — See  Phos- 
phoric x\ciD. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  phosphorus 
has  a  remarkable  effeft  on  the  hu- 
man frame  ;  and,  when  admini- 
stered with  judgment  and  circum- 
spe6lion,  forms  a  very  powerful 
and  vakiable  remedy.  According 
to  M.  Barchkwitz,  and  other 
Continental  writers,  it  has  proved 
of  essential  service  in  paralytic,  epi- 
leptic, melancholic,  and  maniacal 
attacks  ;  in  every  species  of  erup- 
tive fevt^rs  3  particularly  in  those 
where  the  eruption  strikes  in,  and 
is  accompanied  with  anxiety,  con- 
vulsions, and  other  nervous  symp- 
toms. He  directs  it  to  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  grain,  mixed  with 
conserve  of  roses,  or  with  any  of 
the  syrups. — Farther,  a  variety  of 
cases  have  lately  been  published  by 
M.  Lekoi,  in  France,  who  admi- 
nistered phosphorus  internally  wfth 
the  greatest  success,  in  consumptive 
diseases ;  in  malignant  fevers,where 
it  effectually  checked  the  progress 
of  gangrene;  and  especially  contri- 
buted 
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buted  to  the  recovery  of  jiersonS 
who  had  been  reduced  by  intem- 
perance. So  patent  a  medicine, 
however,  ought  to  be  employed 
only  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
under  the  immediate  superinteiid- 
ance  of  a  competent  judge. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  is  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  com- 
posed of  phosphorus,  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.  It  constitutes  a 
material  part  of  bone-ashes,  from 
which  it  may  be  easily  extra^Sted 
by  calcination,  in  the  following 
manner  :  Take  a  large  glass-jar, 
and  dilute  one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  twelve  pounds,  or  pints,  of 
water ;  then  add  gradually,  under 
constant  agitation  of  the  mixture, 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  finely  pul- 
verised ashes  of  bones,  calcined  to 
whiteness.  During  this  process, 
an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  a 
very  pungent  odour  is  disengaged. 
The  vitriolic  acid  now  forms  gyp- 
sum, or  sulphat  of  lime,  by  com- 
bining with  the  calcareous  earth  of 
the  ashes  ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid, 
thus  separated,  unites  with  the  wa- 
ter.— We  have  purposely  inserted 
this  experiment ;  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  phosphwic 
odd,  when  largely  diluted  (for  in- 
stance, in  the  proportion  of  one  or 
two  drams  of  the  acid  to  every  gal- 
lon of  water)  will  prove  highly  i'er- 
tilizing  to  the  vegetable  mould  em- 
ployed by  gardeners.  And,  though 
■we  cannot  sufficiently  corroborate 
such  conjecture  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, yet  there  appears  to  be 
ample  ground  to  recommend  far- 
ther trials  to  be  made  with  this  ac- 
tive and  powerful  agent.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  it  exists 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
■and  is  supposed  (by  one  of  our 
^most  profound  inquirers  into  the 
arcana  of  Nature)  to  have  a  consi- 
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derable  share  in  the  process  of  ve- 
getation. It  has  also  been  discovered- 
in  tlie  mineral  kingdom;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  apatite,  or  phosphat- 
of  lime  ;  and  in  the  green  Lead-spar, 
found  at  Zschopau,  in  Saxony.— 
This  acid  produces  similar  effeas 
in  the  animal  economy  with  the  so- 
lid phosphorus ;  and,  when  used  as. 
an  ingredient  in  lemonade,  M.  Le- 
Koi  informs  us,  that  it  has  proved 
of  eminent  service  in  the  disorders 
above  mentioned. 

Phk-.enzy.  See  hjlammation.pf 

^/itfBKAIN. 

Phthisis,  See  PuLMpNAjigpf 
Consumption.  .'^ 

Physic.     See  Medicine. 

PHYSICIAN,  an  appellation 
given,  in  general,  to  those  persons 
only,  who  exercise  the  medical 
profession,  under  the  sandion  of  a 
diploma  granted  by  an  university, 
after  a  regular  course  of  study.  la 
a  stri(5t  sense,  every  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  who  has  received  a  li- 
beral education,  and  pradisf  s  th^ 
healing  art  on  scientific  principles, 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  same  distinc- 
tion ;  tliough  he  have  not  obtained 
the  degiee  wliich  constitutes  a 
doRor  of  medicine. — Consistently 
with  this  explanation,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  illustrate  the  official  capa- 
city of  a  physician,  witli  a  few  oc- 
casional remarks. 

When  we  consider  the  almost 
boundless  acquisitions  to  be  made 
in  the  different  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  as  Avell  as  in  the  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with'  that  com- 
plicated machine,  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  ads  tie  most  conspiciv- 
.pus  part ;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
various  requisites  Xoform  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  true  physician,  and  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  him  by  all 
ranks  of  society — it  will  not  appear 
surpriziag    to   the  cool  observer, 
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that,  in  this  honourable  profession, 
the  number  of  its  adepts  should  be 
equally  diversified  by  their  talents, 
their  claims  to  public  favour,  and 
their  modes  of  a^lion. 

It  would  be  an  invidious  task,  to 
attempt  a  classification  of  those  nu- 
merous members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  are  variously  en- 
gaged in  its  different  branches. 
We  have  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticles Apothecary,  and  Mid- 
wifery, briefly  stated  their  respec- 
tive qualifications ;  and,  that  we 
may  not  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
plan,  we  shall  in  this  place  confine 
our  attention  to  the  duties  of  s  phy- 
sician.— A  man,  who  maintains 
this  important  station  in  society, 
ought,  beside  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge,  to  possess  a  humane 
and  sympathizing,  though  intrepid, 
disposition  of  mind  :  he  must  be 
candid  on  all  occasions,  witliout 
any  studied  reserve,  but  circum- 
spe(5t  in  his  declaration  to  the  pa- 
"tient ;  and,  where  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended,  nothing  should  deter 
him  from  concealing  the  probable 
termination  of  the  case  froni  pa- 
rents, or  the  nearest  relations.  Nor 
will  a  physician  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mind,  hesitate  to  explain 
the  reasons,  or  causes,  which  in- 
duced him  to  prescribe  certain  me- 
dicines, in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  differing  from  those  of  his 
predecessor.  And,  if  he  cannot,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  determine 
himself  resp€6ting  the  most  proper 
treatment,  instead  of  prescribing 
conformably  to  the  common  rou- 
tine of  business,  or  copying  a  re- 
cipe from  his  meniorandum-book, 
he  will  frankly  inform  the  patient 
of  the  difficulty  attending  his  com- 
plicated disease,  and  give  the  most 
appropriate  dire6lions  for  arranging 
every  part  of  his  diet  and  regimen. 
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Thus,  he  cannot  fail  of  acquiring  * 
confidence  and  credit ;  while  he 
enjoys  the  pleasing  satisfaftion.that 
he  has  a(5ted  consistently  with  his 
conscience,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
profession.  .. 

On  tlie  contrarj',  the  man  ofbw 
siness,  when  entering  the  sick- 
room, will  previously  direct  his 
attention  to  the  curtains,  pictures, 
chairs,  &c.  instea  !  of  examining 
with  the  if!ost  scrutinizing  attention 
the  expressive  countenance  of  tlie 
person^  whose  life  perhaps  depends 
on  tl^e  first  criterion,  thus  negleded. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  must  be 
obvious  to  every  rational  practi- 
tioner ;  thovigh  the  result  of  it  be 
not  always  of  equal  consequence.^ 
Having  asked  a  few  superficial 
questions  (which  are  scrupulously 
repeated  to  every  patient,  and 
couched  in  the  n>ost  concise  phrase- 
ology, in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble)  the  man  of  business  hastily 
feels  the  pulse  ;  and,  as  it  were  by 
inspiration,  writes  a  most  elaborate 
and  mysterious  prescription,  which 
is  always  obedient  to  his  will : — a 
work  of  ten,  or  at  the  farthest  fif- 
teen, minutes!  Its  efFefts, however, 
are  not  so  uniformly  favourable  to 
the  expeftatioDs,  and  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  patient: — neverthe- 
less, after  observing  the  operation 
of  the  medicines  swallowed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  visit,  tlie  disease  acquires  a 
name  and  chara6ter,  not  only  cor- 
responding to  tlie  symptoms  now 
evident,  but  likewise  to  the  defini- 
tion given  by  the  best  nosologists. 
Thus,  error  is  reconciled  to  error ; 
and  the  daily  reward  is  collefted, 
while  Nature  exerts  herself  under 
this  struggle  of  symptoms,  till  she 
at  length  makes  a  critical  effort, 
either  for  t!.e  recovery  or  dissolution 
of  the  patient.     Such  is  said  to  be 
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the  practice  of  those  physicians, 
■who  degrade  their  profession  into 
a  hade ;  which  is  comparatively 
less  respectable  than  that  of  the 
lowest  mechanic ! 

Having  hazarded  these  observa- 
tions on  the  usual  routine  of  a 
modern,  or  fashionable,  physician 
(including  both  graduated  and  un- 
graduated,  as  well  as  associated 
and  permitted,  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges),  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  point  out  tho^|^  circum- 
stances, and  conditions,  which  de- 
serve minute  attention  in  the  Jirst 
examination  of  a  patient. 
.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
complete  view  oi chronical  diseases, 
for  which  a  physician  is  generally 
consulted,  after  the  apothecary, 
together  with  the  old  matrons,  have 
exhausted  their  stock  of  medicinal 
yeraedies,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
proceed  more  systematically,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  following  parti- 
culars :  1.  Duration  of  the  disease. 
^.  Age  and  sex  of  the  patient.  3. 
His  external  form  and  constitution 
pf  body,  4.  His  usual  occupations, 
trade,  or  rank  in  life,  5.  Whether 
married  or  single.  Q,  Climate ;  na- 
tiye  country ;  and  local  situation 
with  respeft  to  dwelling,  7.  Do- 
mestic circumstances  and  emplpy- 
pieut,  if  conneded  with  the  disor- 
der. 8.  Disposition  of  mind  3  cha- 
racter 5  mode  pf  thinking  ;  if  inr 
fluenced  hy  political  or  religious 
views.  9.  Extent  of  his  piental 
capacity,  or  cultivation  of  mind. 
JO.  Favourite  pursuits.  11.  Usual 
intercourse,  or  society.  12.  Particur 
Jar  habits  or  customs.  13.  Mode  of 
living,  with  respect  to  food  and 
drink.  14.  Local  or  external  af- 
fections. 15.  The  peculiar  tempe- 
fament. 

"When  these  preliminary  inqui- 
^v^  bavebepn  cautiouslv  institutedj 
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■without  intruding  on  the  patient  j 
or  appearing  too  officious  to  his 
affable  relations}  the  systematic 
practitioner  will  next  endeavoiu-  to 
ascertain  the  following  data,  lead- 
ing to  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  disease  :  1.  The  countenance 
of  the  patient.  2.  His  situation 
and  posture  in  bed,  or  gait  in  the 
room.  3.  His  previous  state  of 
health.  4.  The  remedies  and  phy- 
sicians he  has  employed  on  former 
occasions.  5.  Idiosyncrasy,  or  pe- 
culiarity of  constitution.  6.  In- 
stindiye  propensities.  7.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  diseases  at  the 
time,  whether  of  an  infectious,  epi- 
demic, or  endemic  nature. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  discover  the 
exaCt  deviation  from  a  natural  or 
healthy  state,  none  of  the  following 
points  ought  to  be  disregarded  j 
though  it  should  be  impracticable 
to  pay  tlie  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  each,  at  Xhe  first  inten'iew  : 
namely,  1 .  The  internal  and  exter- 
nal sensations  of  the  patient.  2, 
The  comrpencement  and  progress 
of  the  disease.  3.  Pulse.  4.  Breath- 
ing. 5.  Muscular  energy.  6.  The 
appearance  of  the  head  and  hair, 
7.  The  throat  and  neck.  8.  Deglu- 
tition, or  swallowing.  9.  The  chest, 
10.  The  abdomen.  11.  Appetite 
for  eating  or  drinking.  12.  The 
back  or  vertebrae.  13.  The  anus. 
14.  Vision,  and  the  eyes,  eye-lids, 
region  about  the  eyes,  and  lachry- 
mal glands.  15.  The  skin,  with- 
respeCt  to  its  colour,  and  elasticity. 
16.  The  nails.  17.  The  organ  of 
smelling.  18.  The  prevalent  taste 
in  the  mouth ;  appearance  of  the 
tongue  and  palate,  together  with 
the  lips.  19.  '^'he  organs  of  hear- 
ing. 20.  State  of  the  bowels,  whe- 
ther lax  or  costive.  21.  Urine. 
22.  Insensible  perspiration.  23.  Ex- 
pectoration, 24.  Nausea,  retching, 
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dt  vomiting.  25.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood.  26.  The  organs  pe- 
culiar to  the  sex,  and  their  func- 
tions, 27.  Periodical  evacuations 
designed  by  Nature.    28.  Sleep. 

Beside  these  general  points,  which 
relate  to  every  individual,  an  ex- 
perienced inquirer  will  adapt  his 
<3uestions  to  the  particular  age,  sex, 
and  condition  of  the  patient : — - 
thus,  children  and  young  n:iothersj 
the  nervous  and  hysteric  ;  the  hy- 
pochondriac and  melancholic  j  each 
will  suggest  to  his  mind  a  different 
course  for  ascertainiiig  the  nature, 
seat,  and  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
result  of  this  examination  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  the 
empiric,  and  the  rational  physician  : 
the  former  cures  symptoms,  not 
unlike  the  sagacious  old  woman 
who  has  studied  Hill's  and  Cul- 
pepper's Herhals,  or  Buchan's 
Jiomestic  Medicine,  and  similar  Fa-' 
viVy  Physicians ;  but  the  chief  ob- 
jeft  of  a  medical  philosopher,  is  the 
removal  of  disease,  without  neg- 
le^ng  the  mitigation  of  painful 
symptoms 5  provided  they  originate 
from  natural,  not  incidental  causes  5 
or,  in  other  words,  if  they  are  con- 
ceded with  tl'.e  state  and  progress 
of  disordered  functions.  —  Who, 
then,  will  pretend,  or  believe,  that 
3  task  so  important  and  compli- 
cated, pari  be  accomplished  during 
the  usual  short  visit  paid  by  3 
jasJiionalle  physician  ? 

PICKLE,  a  kind  of  brine  or  li- 
iquor,  which  is  generally  prepared 
f}{  salt  and  nitre,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  spices,  or  aroma- 
tic herbs,  for  the  preser\"ation  and 
seasoning  of  flesh- meat.: — Pichle 
/ilso  sigpifies  vegetables  preserved 
by  the  use  of  vinegar  and  aromar 
jtics. — B'eQViCKLiiiG.oJ'yegetalles. 

Under  the  articles  Bacon  and 
^jijN.p,  We  {ifivp  plready  stated  thp 
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gtfnftral  requisites  to  a  ^6od  pickle : 
we  shall,  therefore,  only  add  a  few' 
particular  direftions  relative  to  this 
subject. — It  has  been  ascertained  by 
experience,  that  the  best  proportion- 
of  salt  and  nitre  to  that  of  leef,  is  the 
following  :  Take  8 lbs.  of  common 
salt,  preriously  dried  in  a  vi'arm 
room,  and  Ijoz.  of  sa!t-petre,  like- 
wise in  a  dry  and  pulverized  state, 
to  every  112lbs.  of  meat :  let  the 
salts  be  properly  incorporated  be- 
fore they  -fire  applied.  The  beef 
should  be  perfectly  fresh  and  cool ; 
as  otherwise  it  cannot  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time :  the  cask 
or  vessel  ought  to  be  clean,  dry, 
and  provided  with  a  moveable  lid 
or  cover,  so  as  to  support  a  weight 
on  its  top.  Much,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  exaft  proportion  of 
the  saline  ingredients  in  the  pickle  j 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  these 
compound  salts  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  different  layers  of  the 
meat ;  for,  if  any  cavities  renjain 
between  the  pieces,  so  that  air  can 
penetrate  and  circulate  through  the 
mterstices,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  such  meat  many  weeks,  in  an 
eatable  state. 

A  similar  preparation  may  be 
used  for  perk,  mutton,  and  geese; 
■which  last,  however,  should  be  di- 
vided at  least  into  two  equal  parts-. 
Thus,  the  farmers  in  Germany 
pickle  the  diHerent  kinds  of  meat 
above  mentioned,  together  with 
their  beef,  in  the  tame  vessels  j 
chiefly  w  ith  a  view  to  hll  up  the 
vacant  places  at  the  sides,  and  pre- 
vent the  corruption  of  the  latter. 

Pickling,  <iJ'  Fegetnlles,  is  on<) 
of  the  mf'dcrn  retir.ements  of  iux-!- 
ur)',  which,  in  point  of  health,  de-r 
serves  no  commendation.  Jt  is 
effected  bycmph))ii)g  the  ftrongest 
vinegar,  together  with  the  most 
iiegting  spices.  This  compound  is 
rendered 


rendered  still  more  efficacious  by- 
previously  boiling  the  vinegar  with 
cream  of  tartar,  before  the  aroma- 
tics  are  added.  In  such  state,  most 
vegetable  roots,  plants,  fruits,  seeds, 
walnuts,  &c.  may  indeed  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  palate  occa- 
sionahy  ;  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
promote  t  'C  digestion  of  animal 
food  :  but,  as  the  nourishing  juices 
of  vegetables  are  thus  decomposed, 
and  the  fibrous  or  woody  parts 
alone  remain  in  the  form  of  a 
sp>)nge,  we  conceive  such  artificial 
prep,  rations  to  be  useless  to  a  ro- 
bust stoma  h,  and  detrimental  to 
the  digestive  organs  of  invalids,  or 
delicate  constitutions.  When  used 
in  very  small  portions,  and  only 
with  fat  and  touijh  animal  food  or 
fish,  pickles  may  serve  as  substi- 
tutes for  salt,  mustard,  horse-ra- 
dish, or  pepper. — It  deserves  far- 
ther to  be  remarked,  that  all  pickles 
should  be  kept  in  earthen,  but  un- 
glazed,  vessels ;  no  copper  or  ver- 
digrease  must  be  employed  ;  the 
air  should  be  carefully  excluded  ; 
and  the  room  in  which  they  stand 
ought  neither  to  be  damp  nor 
■\yarm. 

PICTURE,  a  specimen,  or  piece 
of  painting,  in  which  particular 
persons,  or  subjects,  are  represented 
in  colours,  on  wood,  paper,  can- 
vas, &c. 

Pidlures  form  a  valuable,  though 
not  a  necessary,  part  of  domestic 
furniture  j  and,  as  they  are  liable  to 
become  obscured  by  dust  and 
anioke,  or  otherwise  damaged,  va- 
rious expedients  have  been  con- 
trived to  clean  them.  With  tliis 
.view,  an  ounce  of  tartar,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  glass- wort,  may 
be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  till  the 
liquor  be  reduced  to  one  half,  when 
}t  should  be  strained  :  while  lake- 
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warm,  a  sponge  is  to  be  dipped  in 
the  fluid,  and  rubbed  over  the  pic- 
ture ;  which  must  be  washed  im- 
mediately after  with  tepid  water, 
and  gently  wiped  till  it  become 
dry.  A  few  whites  of  eggs  are 
now  to  be  beaten  up,  and  applid 
with  a  feather  to  the  painting, 
which  will  thus  acquire  a  tine  var- 
nish. 

As,  however,  the  ingredients 
used  by  the  painter  often  vary  in 
different  pi6tures,  there  can  be  no 
general  rule  given  for  removing  su- 
perficial impurities  j  because  the 
success  of  the  experiment  entirely 
depends  on  the  application  of  pro- 
per substances  ;  such  as  are  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  dust,  smoke, 
&c.  without  affedling  either  the 
varnish  or  colouring  matter,  -— 
Hence,  the  safest  process  will  be 
that  in  which  the  mildest  means 
are  employed  :  of  this  nature  is  the 
following  expedient: — Let  the  pic- 
ture be  first  taken  out  of  the  frame, 
then  covered  with  a  clean  napkin, 
which  should  be  moistened  with 
pure  water,  and  suffered  to  remain 
in  that  state  for  a  fortnight  or 
longer,  according  to  circumstances. 
During  this  period,  the  cloth  .should 
be  occasionally  wetted,  till  it  has 
loosened  or  softened  all  the  adven- 
titious particles  on  the  surface.  A 
small  quantity  of  purified  linseed- 
oil  is  now  to  be  passed  over  the 
piflure,  which  will  thus,  in  most 
in.stances,  resume  its  former  lustre. 

For  cleaning  very  old  paintings, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  make 
a  ley  of  rain-water  and  wood-ashes, 
or  preferably  with  purified  pearl- 
ashes  j  and  to  cleanse  them  care- 
fully with  this  lixivium.  Such  ajv 
plicallons,  however,  as  well  as 
those  of  soap- water,  spirits  of  wine; 
turpentine,  &c.  require  to  be  em- 
ployed with  grc«t  precaution ;  be- 
B  b  4  cause 
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cause  they  are  apt  to  corrode  the 
oil  of  the  painting,  and  thus  ex- 
pose the  colours  to  liiaterial  injury 
ffora  the  slightest  friction.  Alka- 
line solut?bns,  or  spirituous  liquors, 
therefore,  should  be  used  only  for 
particular  spots,  that  have  resisted 
the  av5lion  of  simple  water,  the  oil 
of  olives,  or  fresh  butter.  If  these 
substances  were  timely  resorted 
to,  they  would,  in  general,  restore 
the  picture  to  its  pristine  beauty, 
without  aftefting  the  deUcacy  of  its 
shades. 

Pig.     See  Hog. 

Pig-Nut.     See  EAR»rH-NuT. 

PIGEON,  or  Colihnla,  L,  a 
genus  of  birds,  consisting  of  70 
species,  of  which  the  oejias,  or  Do- 
mestic Pigeon,  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  in  general  of  a  blueish 
ash-colopr,  and  weighs  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ounces. 

This  bird,  with  all  its  numer- 
ous varieties  of  tumllers,  carriers, 
poivts,  &c.  is  derived  from  one  spe- 
cies, denominated  the  stock-dove. 
^n  a  wild  state,  it  breeds  in  the 
boles  of  rocks,  andjn  hollow-trees  j 
but  is  easily  reclaimed,  and  indu- 
ced to  build  in  artificial  cavities, 
assigned  for  its  habitation,  where 
it  becomes  completely  domesti- 
cated. 

Pigeons  are  uncommonly  proli- 
ne :  and,  though  the  hens,  or 
Doves,  lay  only  two  eggs  for  each 
brood,'  yet  those  reared  about  the 
house,  and  suffered  to  fly  abroad 
in  quest  of  food,  breed  eight  times 
in  the  year  5  nay,  the  species  termed 
monthly  pigeons,  produce  young 
ones  almost  every  month  :  hence, 
it  has  bpen  computed,  that  from 
one  pair  of  these  birds,  if  properly 
managtrd,  the  astonishing  ni.inber 
of  14,760  may  be'  obtained  in  the 
course  of  four  years.  It  is  farther 
remarkable,  that  the -eggs  laid  in 
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the  afternoon  are  generally  addled ; 
that  the  dove  sits  011  her  eggs  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
eight  in  the  morning;  that  the 
male  j-)erforrns  this  office  during 
the  rest  of  the  time ;  and  that  the 
term  of  incubation  is  from  17  to 
20  days. — ^Thcy  attain  an  age  of  12 
years ;  though,  after  the  fourth 
year,  their  fecundity  begins  to  di- 
minish. An  open  situation,  and  a 
free  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
equally  contribute  to  their  prospe-  • 
rity  :  while  common  salt  and  nitre 
ought  to  be  frequently  given  tijem, 
in  order  to  presei"ve  their  health. 

Pigeons  are  esteemed  as  a  deli-  • 
cacy  at  the  table,  especially  when 
young,  and  properly  fed  : — their 
dung  is  an  excellent  manure  for  par- 
ticular soils  (see  vol.  ii.  p.lpS)  ;  be- 
side which,  these  birds  are  of  great 
service  in  farms  where  wheat  is 
chiefly  cultivated  ;  because  they 
devour  the  seeds  of  weeds,  that 
would  otherA^ise  impede  the  growth 
of  the  corn. 

PIGEON-HOUSE,  or  DovEr 
COTE,  a  sjtrudure  usually  crefted 
of  wood,  for  the  accommodation 
and  rearing  of  pigeons. 

Dove-cotes  ought  to  be  built  of 
a  moderate  height,  and  spacious,  so 
that  the  birds  may  find  sufficient 
room  to  fly  about  them  with  easej 
and,  in  case  any  external  object 
should  alarm  them,  that  tliey  may 
readily  escape.  In  constructing  the 
nests,  it  will  be  advisable  to  inter- 
weave wickers,  in  imitation  of 
those  formed  by  "svild  pigeons  ;  as 
they  will  thus  be  more  easily  do- 
mesticated, and  have  no  induce- 
ment to  forsake  their  habitations. 

Sh(  uld  any  rejairs  become  ne- 
cessary in  the  cote,  or  in  the  nests, 
it  will  be  pro}X'r  to  complete  them 
before  the  middle  of  the  dav  ;  be- 
cause^ if  the  pigeons  be  disturbed 
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IH  the  afternoon,  they  will  not  rest 
(]<iietly  during  the  night,  and  the 
greater  part  will  perhaps  sit  inoping 
on  the  ground,  till  the  ensuing 
day  :  such  unfavourable  accidents, 
in  the  breeding  season,  will  either 
occasion  the  destruction  of  many 
eggs  in  embryo ;  or,  if  there  should 
be  any  nestlings,  they  will  conse- 
quently be  stalled . 

In  Mr.PARKiNjoN's  Experienced 
Farmer,  we  meet  with  a  remark 
Kiade  by  a  skilful  pigeon-breeder, 
"who  cautioned  him  "  against  letting 
the  first-flight  fly  to  increase  his 
stock,"  but  advised  him  to  take 
them  without  exception  ;  because 
they  will  otherwise  appear  'at  the 
Benting-season,  that  is,  between 
seed-time  and  harvest,  when  pi- 
geons are  very  scarce,  and  many  of 
the  young  birds  would  pine  to 
death,  from  mere  weakness. — Pi- 
geons rise  early  :  and,  as  they  re- 
quire to  be  supplied  with  food  only 
during  the  ben  ting  season,  it  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  cote  later  than 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing :  for,  if  it  be  served  long  after 
that  hour,  they  will  hover  restlessly 
about  the  house,  and  thus  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  their  proper 
exercise.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  they  ought  to  provide 
their  own  Tood :  as  they  will  find 
abundance  in  the  fields,  from  the 
commencement  of  harvest  to  the 
<'nd  of  the  sowing  season:  on  the 
contrary,  those  which  are  con- 
stantly fed  at  home,  will  not  be 
prolific. 

llie  spring-flight  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  month  of  April  or 
May ;  when  all  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  laid  too  late,  must  be 
removed.  And,  as  the  weather 
becomes  cold  after  the  harvest,  the 
parent  bird  should  not  be  suffered 
to  sit  so  late  as  to  be  injured ;  for^ 
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though  the  young  ones  be  hatched, 

they  will  be  weakly,  and  useless  ; 
a  warm  situation  being  most  suit- 
able to  their  nature. 

The  utmost  cleanhness  ought  to 
prevail  in  pigeon-houses:  hence 
the  holes  should  be  carefully  exa-* 
mined,  before  the  breeding-season 
arrives.  If  any  of  the  young  die 
daring  the  summer,  they  will 
speedily  become  putrid,  and  emit 
a  disagreeable  stench,  which  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  inhabi-? 
tants  of  the  dove-cote:  thus,  from 
the  insupportable  tilth,  and  smell, 
they  are  often  unwillingly  compell-. 
ed  to  quit  the  eggs  laid  for  a  second 
brood  j'  so  that  the  principal  part- 
of  the  season  is  lost.  Farther,  as 
pigeons  are  very  liable  to  be  infeft- 
ed  with  fleas,  all  the  nests  ough^ 
to  be  cleaned ;  and,  if  it  be  con- 
veniently prafticable,  they  shoiild 
be  washed  out,  and  the  dung,  or 
other  impurities  removed,  imme-_ 
diately  after  the  first  flight  is  batch- 
ed :  this  business,  however,  should, 
on  all  occasions,  be  performed  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  j  and 
the  remaining  eggs  must  likewise 
be  removed,  so  as  to  render  the 
habitation  perfeftly  clean  for  the 
harvest-flight. 

Thus  managed,  pigeons  will 
thrive  and  multiply  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree ;  but,  as  they  have  a 
great  antipathy  to  owls,  which 
sometimes  enter  their  habitations, 
such  intruders  must  be  immediate- 
ly destroyed.  Kats,  cats,  weasels, 
and  squirrels,  ,are  likewise  their 
mortal  enemies,  and  will  speedily 
depopulate  a  whole  dove-cote.  To 
prevent  these  depredations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  the  difr 
ferent  avenues  to  the  pigeon- house, 
regularly  once  a  week,  or  often- 
er,  and  with  minute  attention.—^ 
Among  the  most  cornmon  diseases 
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of  these  bJH^s,  aF©,  a  sp0ci*s  of 
itch,  and  a  pustular  eruption  re- 
sembling the  small-pox  ;  either  of 
•«-hicli  may  be  cured  by  mixing 
small  quaiiiities  of  crude  antimony, 
in  ptjwder,  with  pure  water,  for 
thfir  daily  drink,  till  the  skin  ap- 
pear perfectly  clear. — From  Mr. 
pAiKixsoN's  book  before  quoted, 
T»'«  Irani,  that  a  pigeon- conjurer, 
■who,  by  fascinating  means  eiFected 
the  return  of  his  emigrant  birds, 
together  witli  a  colony  of  strangers, 
cmploved  salt  and  asa-fcetida,  as 
the  principal  ingredients  in  his  se- 
cret composition. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
to  accjuire  more  extensive  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  management  of 
the  domestic  pigeon,  will  be  amply 
grgtilied  by  the  perusal  of  Mr, 
Girton's  CompJfie  Pigeon-Fan- 
eier,  he.  a  small  work,  of  which 
several  editions  have  lately  been 
pablishfd. 

PIGMENTS,  are  preparations 
in  a  solid  form,  chiefly  employed 
bj'  painters,  for  imitating  particu- 
lar colours,  and  imparting  ihem  to 
the  .surface  of  bodies. 

rigments  are  obtained  from  ani- 
mcl,  vegetable,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  the  last,  however,  ar£ 
the  most  durable. — In  the  progress 
ef  this  work,  we  have  pointed  out 
various  materials,  tliat  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
^Of^i  ol  the  painter,  especially  un- 
der   tlie    articles    Colour-mak- 

IKG,  arKlCoLOt'RIJCG-MATTKH  :   it 

■would,  ili'jrcforc,  be  superfluous 
to  repeat,  in  this  place,  those  mul- 
tifarious articles  which  are  de- 
fieribed  in  their  alphabetical  order; 
*s  the  reader  will  be  furnished  with 
9  di.stiii<St  and  complete  arrange- 
«ient  of  such  matters,  at  the  conr 
chiftion  of  this  Encyclopsedia,  in 
♦be  <»tfi!eipc/  Index  of  Rejbcnce. 
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PIKE,  or  Eiox  Lucius,  L.  aii 
exceedingly  bold  and  voracious  fish, 
inhabiting  most  of  the  lakes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  likewise  the  ditches  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Thames,  as  well 
as  the  shallow  water  of  the  tens  in 
Lincolnshire.  This  fish  sometimes 
grows  to  a  prodigious  size  3  measur- 
ing two  yards  in  lengtti ;  weighing 
from  25  to  40lb.  and  living  to  tlie 
age  of  100  years. 

Pikes  indiscriminately  feed  on 
fish,  devouring  their  own  species, 
as  well  as  frogs,  aquatic  rats,  the 
carcasses  ot'othrr  animals, and  even 
swallowing  young  ducksaiive,irom 
the  element  on  which  they  sw.ni ; 
nay,  occasionally  contending  with 
the  otter  tor  its  prey. — ^Ihey  cast 
their  spawn  in  JMarch  or  April, 
according  to  the  mildness  oi  the 
weather;  and, while  in  high  season, 
are  variegated  with  beautitni  green, 
yellow,  and  red  colours;  but,  wi.en 
these  tints  change,  the  fish  are  of 
inferior  quality. — There  is  a  pecu- 
har  method  of  taking  tiie  pike, 
pra6Vised,  both  in  Lincolnshire  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  means  of 
a  crown-net,  which  is  forniea  of  a 
semi-circular  basket,  open  at  both 
ends.  The  sportsman,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  small  fen-boat,  fre- 
quently immerses  the  machine  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  then  with 
a  pole  ascertains,  by  tiie  striking  of 
the  fish,  whether  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful :  by  this  simple  expedient, 
great  numbers  of  them  are  taken. 
It  is  farther  stated,  that  pikes  arc 
often  haltered  in  a  noose,  and  thus 
secured  while  asleep,  in  the  ditches 
near  the  Thames. 

The  method  oi  angling  for  pike, 
is  similar  to  that  pursued  for  Pkrch 
(which  see) ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
line  should  be  very  strong,  with  a 
large  Kirby  pike-book,  fastened 
with  gimp,  whidi  is  far  preferiiWe 

to 
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to  wire.  The  hook  may  be  baited 
with  a  middle-szed  roach,  or  a 
dace,  gudoeon,  small  carp,  or  tench. 

From  its  voracious  dis|X)sition, 
'  the  pike  is  a  destruif-tive  inhabitant 
of  ti-h-poads ;  though, while youn^, 
it  may  be  usefully  employ 'd  among 
large  carps,  in  order  to  exterminate 
frogs,  snakes,  and  small  fish  of  in- 
ferior vaiue.—BECHSTEiN  observes, 
that  the  carp  and  tench  are  the  only 
fish  which  are  not  persecuted  by 
this  water-wolf. 

The  River-pike  affords  an  excel- 
lent dish,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
those  caught  either  in  the  lakes,  or 
at  sea.  Its  Hesh  is  firm,  though 
short ;  and,  if  properly  dressed,  re- 
sembles boiled  veal,  more  than  any 
othtr  fish  :  it  is  in  season  during 
the  winter,  and  may  be  eaten  with 
safety,  bot;i  by  the  invalid  and  ro- 
bust 5  as,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
animals  preying  upon  others,  it  is 
equally  mild  and  nutritious. 

PILCHARD,  a  fish,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  common  her- 
ring ;  and  though  its  body  is  some- 
what shorter,  yet  it  is  considerably 
thicker  ;  and  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  oil. 

Pilchards  are  fish  of  passage,  ap- 
pearing towards  the  middle  of  July, 
in  extensive  shoals,  on  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  whence 
they  depart  at  the  commencement 
of  winter;  a  few  only  returning 
after  Christmas.  This  fishery  proves 
highly  advantageous  to  the  inha- 
bitants engaged  in  it :  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  numerous  persons 
employed  in  manufafituring  ropes, 
nets,  iscc.  the  offals  of  the  captures 
arc  consumed  by  the  poor,  and  the 
refuse  affords  an  excellent  manure. 

On  taking  pilchards,  they  are 
first  conveyed  to  a  warehouse; 
where  th'y  are  covered  with  bay- 
salt  for  three  weeks  w  a  mtrnkh,  to 
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discharge  the  blood,  &c,  after 
which  period,  they  are  washed  in 
sea-water,  to  remove  all  impurities ; 
and,  as  soc;n  as  they  are  dry,  the 
fish  are  pressed  closely  into  barrels, 
to  extra6tthe  oil,  thatdrains  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask.  Thus  treated,  they  become 
fit  for  use;  and,  when  properly 
dressed,  are  preferable  to  herrings  j 
as  their  flesh  is  of  a  better  flavour, 
and  has  a  milder  taste. 

PiLCORN.  See  Oat,  the  Naked. 

PILES,  or  HEMORRHOIDS,  arc 
small  round  excrescences  appearing 
on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  without 
any  apparent  swelling  : — if  attend- 
ed with  a  discharge  of  blood,  they 
are  termed  the  bleeding  piles ;  in 
the  contrary  case,  blind  piles. 

This  aflfedion  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  weight, 
pain,  or  giddiness  in  the  head  ;  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing ;  nausea  and 
sickness  ;  pains  in  the  back,  loiofij 
and  anus. 

The  piles  chiefly  occur  in  per- 
sons, somewhat  advanced  in  years,- 
and  disposed  to  corpulency ;  in  the 
plethoric,  and  debilitated  ;  in  those 
who  lead  sedentary  and  luxurious 
lives,  especially  in  men  who  are 
additted  to  the  free  use  of  liquors. 
If  the  disorder  be  inherited,  it  usu- 
ally appears  at  an  early  period  of 
life  :  and  sometimes  during  child-» 
hood,  or  even  infancy.  In  the  pe- 
riodical bleeding  piles  of  hysteric, 
hypochondriac,  or  gouty  patients, 
no  medical  a.ssislance  will  be  re- 
quisite, so  long  as  the  flux  conti- 
nues moderate ,  for,  -in  such  case, 
it  is  a  salutary  effort  of  Nature. 

The  pre-disposing  causes  of  the 
piles  are,  obstinate  cosiivenessj 
voiding  of  hard  fgces  ;  acrid  pur- 
gatives, esjTeciaUy  such  as  contaitl 
aioes  ;  obstructions  in  the  hseniop* 
rhoidal  vetibtlsi  the  frequent  use 

of 
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of  highly-seasoned  food,  and  of 
sweet  wines  ;  tlie  indulgence  in 
violent  passions ;  and  lastly,  sitting 
on  damp  ground. 

Hsemorrhoidal  patients  ought  to 
attend  to  their  habits  of  body,  their 
strength,  age,  and  mode  of  living  j 
becausfi  such  discharges  as  may 
prove  hurtful  to  some,  may  be 
very  beneficial  to  otliers.  One 
ounce  of  rich  conserve  of  roses, 
mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  ii?  the  dgy,  has 
been  found  of  considerable  service, 
if  continued  for  several  weeks,  or 
months,  till  its  efte6ti  become  evi- 
dent. Peruvian  bark  has  also 
proved  useful,  on  account  of  its  in- 
vigorating and  astringent  proper- 
ties; but,  where  the  piles  have  ori- 
ginated from  obstinate  diarrhoeas, 
small  xloscs  of  ipecacuanha,  or  other 
gentle  emetics,  have  been  admini- 
stered with  the  greatest  success. — 
If  costiveness  occasion  ihis  com- 
plaint, proper  attention  to  that  cir- 
cumstance will  be  requisite  ;  but, 
if  the  disorder  originate  from  weak- 
ness, or  want  of  tone  in  the  re^tiim 
(see  Abdomen),  strong  purgatives 
jnust  be  avoided  ;  the  part  atfefted 
should  be  bathed  twice  a -day  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
the  bowels  regulated  by  the  mildest 
laxatives. 

In  the  Hind  piles,  blood-letting 
has  occasionally  been  of  essential 
service  j  though  we  are  no  advo- 
cates for  artijicial  evacuations. — 
Jimollient  injcfticns  may  be  cm- 
ployed  with  advantage  ;  but,  where 
ihe  diseased  part  is  obstru£ted  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  ap- 
plication of  clysters  impracticable, 
gentle  emetics  haveofien  been  emi- 
.jiently  useful.  If  the  tubercles  be 
very  painful,  and  no  discharge  en- 
sue, the  patient  should  sit  over  the 
f tennil  of  wa^m  'vratQi ;  ss^^m.  cas? 
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no  relief  be  thus  obtained,  leeches 
must  be  applied  to  the  tumors 
themselves,  or  the  adjacent  parts  : 
if,  however,  these  insects  do  not 
adhere,  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  employ  the  lancet. 

Among  the  numerous  remedies 
devised  for  the  cure  of  this  ma-, 
lady,  none  appears  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  the  most  inveterate  cases, 
than  the  internal  use  of  sulphur. 
Persons  of  a  costive  habit  may  take 
of  this  mineral  five  grains,  with 
half  the  quantity  of  rhubarb,  two  or 
three  limes  ever)'  day,  either  in  pills, 
or  mixed  with  conserve  of  roses : 
which  doses  should,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  continued  for  se- 
veral weeks,  or  longer.  In  ple- 
thoric constitutions,  a  few  grains 
of  nitre  may  be  added  to  each  dosej 
the  propriety  or  safety  of  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  decided  by- 
professional  advice. 

Various  external  application^ 
have  been  recommended  for  the 
piles  J  but,  as  they  are  either  too 
stimulant  and  hazardous,  or  de- 
signed only  to  cool  and  keep  the 
parts  in  a  moist  state,  thisobjett 
may  be  effefted  by  means  of  emol-r 
lient  poultices. — Where  the  pain  is 
extremely  acute,  the  application  of 
common  or  fresh  linseed-oil,  or  of 
juniper-oil,  has  frc  quently  mitigates^ 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

During  th^  prevalence  of  this 
complaint,  the  oiet  should  be  cool 
and  nutriticus,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  milk,  bread,  vegetable  jelr 
lies,  broths,  &c.  Ferniented  and 
spirituous  liquors  will  be  hurtful  ; 
hence  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
decoftions  of  the  marsh-mallow 
roots,  and  other  mucilaginous  ve,- 
getablesj  orange  whey,  &c.  He 
should,  farther,  .  studiously  avoid 
the  influence  of  tlie  depressing 
.passipaSj  and  whatever  mav  ten|l 
' '*Q 
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to  aggravate  th^  disorder ;  esp^l- 
ally  riding  on  horse-back,  and  sleep- 
ing in  feather-beds. — On  liis  reco- 
very, moderate  and  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  invigorate  the  constitution; 
■\vhile  his  meals  are  temperate,  and 
his  condUft  is  adapted  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  which  other- 
whe  will  ever  be  in  a  precarious 
state, 

.  PILEWORT,  the  Common,  or 
Lester  Celandine,  Ranunculus 
■Ficajria,  L.  an  indigenous  peren- 
tnial  plant,  growing  in  meadows 
jand  pastures ;  and  flowering  in  tlie 
4ti0!ith  of  April. — ^This  herb  may 
ht  eaten  in  tlie  spring,  either  boiled 
/pr  in  salads.  Its  root  is  uncomr 
-monly  acrid,  and  blisters  the  skin  5 
•go  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a 
-vesicatory.  Nevertheless,  Bryaxt, 
a  French  traveller,  informs  us,  that, 
by  skilful  management,  a  tolerably 
good  starch  may  beextra^ed  from 
these  roots. 

PILL,  a  form  of  medicine  re- 
.sembling  a  small  pea,  and  which 
is  designed  to  be  swallowed  entire. 
Drugs  that  operate  in  minute 
-doses,  and  the  offensive  taste  or 
.  smell  of  which  requires  to  be  con- 
cealed .  from  the  palate,  are  gene- 
rally converted  into  pills.     They 
>dissolve  wiLli  great  difficulty  in  the 
ston^ach,  and  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce very  gradual ,  and  permanent 
effefts.      Hence,    such  medicines 
as  are  intended  to  operate  speedily, 
for  instance,  emetics,  ought  not  to 
be  taken  in  pills  3  as  these  often 
,  pass  through  the  stomach  undis- 
solved, and  are  decomposed  in  the 
intestines,  where  they  prove  vio- 
lent purgatives.     Nor  s!:ouId  pills 
be  adopted   as  a  vehicle  of  medi- 
cines for  children,  whose  tender 
organs  of  digestion  are  thus  liable 
to  be  greatly  inj tired.— We  cannot 
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approve  of  tampering  with  Hvn 
stomachs  of  young  people :  and) 
of  all  the  medicines  prepared  ia 
the  shops,  pills  are  the  ■  most  ab- 
surd,^  if  not  the  most  injurious  to 
their  constitution. 
;    Pills.     See  Oat,  the  Naked.  , 

Pimento.     See  Allspice.     ..y 

PIMPEHNfiLL,  the  Bastai^^ 
or  Small  Chaffweed,  Ccntua^^ 
cuius  minimus,  L.  an  indigenous 
low  plant,  which  grows  in  salt- 
marshes  and  meadows  near  the 
sea-coast ;  flowers  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  seldom  exceeds  one 
inch  in  length. — For  this  useless 
weed,  other  vegetables  thriving  ^a 
scindy  situations,  ought  to  be  gub- 
stitutedj  in  order  to  consolidate 
and  improve  the  soil. 

PilvIPEllNELL,  the  Scarlet, 
or  Anagallis  arvensis,  L.  an  indir 
genous  plant,  growing  iacorn-fieldiB 
and  sandy  places ;  flowering  from 
May  till  August. — Dr.  Witheh- 
ING  observes,  that  every  part  of 
this  plant  is  singularly  beautiful,: 
according  to  Bechsxein,  it  is 
much  relished  by  sheep,  and  its 
flpwers  were  formerly  in  great  re- 
pute, for  their  supposed  efficacy  in 
curing  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as 
well  as  the  giddiness  in  sheep. — It 
is  farther'  remarkable,  that  these 
flowers  regularly  open  betweea 
.  eight  and  nhie  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  close  their  petals  at  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

PIN,  a  well-known  little  instru- 
ment, usually  made  of  brass- wire. 
Hunched,  and  which  is  chiefly  era- 
ployed  by  females,  iu  adjusting  their 
dress.  ,  ■ 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  pins,  their  raanufaq- 
ture  is  extremely  curious  and  com- 
plex'j  but,  as  a  description  of  this 
article  might  be  acceptable  only  to 
a  few  of  our  readers,  we  shall  con- 
Sue 
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fine  our  attention  to  the  treatment 
which  ought  to  be  adopted,  in  case 
any  pins  should  be  inadvertently 
swallowed.  Such  accidents  some- 
times happen,  to  persons  who  im- 
prudent'y  accustom  themselves  to 
hold  these  dangerous  utensils  in 
their  mouth,  and  even  frequently  re- 
tire to  bed  without  removmg  them  ; 
i»n  injudicious  practice,  that  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprimanded  ;  for  a 
sudden  fit  of  coughing,  or  numerous 
other  causes,  may  easily  force  the 
pin  down  the  gullet. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  csn  be 
ascertained  that  this  ywinted  sub- 
stance has  been  swallowed,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  take  considerable 
■dranghts  of  vinegar  and  oil  of  al- 
monds; or,  if  the  latter  cannot  be 
readily  procured,  any  othersweet  or 
salad  oil  ma)'  be  substituted.     Tar- 

-tarized  antiniony,  or  tartar  emetic, 
has,  likewise,  proved  a  very  efFc6tual 
remedy  in  such  distressing  situa- 
tions :  ':  onght  to  be  given  in  doses 

■of  four  or  five  grains,   dissolved  in 

•warm  wafer,  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites  of  six  raw  eggs, 

if  the  patient  be  an  adult.  These 
will  coagulate  in  the  stomach ;  ex- 
cite vomiting;  and  thus  occasion  the 
ascending  of  the  pin,  together  with 
the    sheathing  matter.  —  See  also 

•Gullet. 

-     PINCHBECK,  a  faftitious  me- 

-tal,  the  colour  of  which  ref^mbles 
that  of  gold  ;  and  which  has  rc- 

■  ceived  this  appellation  from  its  in- 
ventor.— It  is  produced  by  melt- 
ing one  part  of  zivc  with  five  or  six 
parts  of  cnpper ;  and  it  becomes 
more  or  less  malleable,  according  to 
the  purity  of  tliose  metals.  Some 
metallurgists,  however,  direft  equal 
parts  to  be  melted  together  ;  but 
Dr.  Lewis  observes,  from  his  own 
experiments,  that  pinchbeck  bears 
a  greater  re&emblaiice  togold^  hj 
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employing  zinc  either  in  the  largest 
or  in  the  bmallest  proportion,  than 
by  Using  similar  quantities  of  each 
ingredient. 

Pinchbeck  is  manufactured  prin- 
cipally into  cases  and  chains  for 
watches. 

PINE- APPLE,  the  Common, 
or  Bromelia  ananas,  L.  is  a  native 
of  M-exico  and  the  Pirazils,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  intoE.irope. 
It  is  propagated  in  Britain,  ,>y  plant- 
ing either  the  crowns  or  excre- 
scences growing  on  tUe  fruit,  or 
the  suckers  produced  from  the 
sides  of  the  plant  (after  they  have 
been  exposed  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry  for  thrt:r  or  four  days),  in  pvts 
of  light  fresh  mould,  mixed  with 
rotten  dung  ;  whici;  has  been  pre- 
pared six  or  eight  months,  in  order 
tltat  its  parts  may  be  more  com- 
pletely united.  They  are  now  to 
be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and,  if 
the  season  be  warm,  it  will  te  advis- 
able to  water  the  plants,  at  least, 
twice  in  the  week ;  tlu/Ugh,  in 
cool  weather,  one  irrigation  will 
be  sutficietit. 

A  pra6tice  prevails  among  some 
gardeners,  ot  removing  pme-ap- 
ples  to  various  pots :  thus,  how- 
ever, the  growth  of  the  fruit  is  ma- 
terially retarded  ;  as  the  plants  re- 
quire to  be  placed  in  iresh  pots  only 
twice  in  one  season,  namely  j  first, 
towards  the  end  of  April  in  the  se- 
cond year,  when  the  crowns  and 
suckers  of  tlie  preceding  yearnaiet 
be  transplanted  into  pots  of  a  larger 
size ;  and,  secondly,  in  tl)e  begin- 
ning of  August ;  w  hen  such  as 
are  of  a  proper  age  lor  bearing 
fruit,  ought  to  be  removed  into 
pots  proportioned  to  their  grow(h. 
Witfi  every  change,  tlie  hot-bed 
should  be  stirred  up,  and  fresh 
bark  added,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the 
height  at  which  it  w:as  originally 
formed  j 


formed ;  and,  on  re-placing  the 
pot-;  in  such  bed,  the  plant*  niust 
be  grntly  watered,  in  orJer  to  clear 
the  dust,  &c.  from  the  leaves. — 
Thus  managed,  pine-apples  will 
require  little  additional  trouble,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  ; 
when  the  heat  ought  to  be  increas- 
ed by  artiricial  means  of  stoves  or 
flues,  and  the  plants  to  be  watered 
gently  every  week,  or  oftener,  it 
the  mould  should  become  dry.-^ 
Farther,  no  pine-apples  should  be 
removed  into  fresh  pots,  after  the 
fruit  appears ;  for  such  attempts 
would  not  only  impede  its  growth 
and  maturation,  but  likewise  im- 
J)air  its  delicate  flavour. 

The   principal  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  propagation  of  this  valuable 
exotic,  in  Britain,  is  the  extirpation 
of  the  insects   that  infest  itj   and 
of  which  Mr.  Speechley,  in  his 
pradical  "  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Pine- Apple'    (8vo.    ll.  Is, 
1/79),   enumerates  three  species, 
viz.  the  Brown  Turtle  Imect  (Coc- 
cus hesperidum,   L.)  ;   the   li^hite 
Scahj  Insecl;  and  the  White  Mvaly- 
^rimsoned  JnseSi.     The  expedients 
usually  adopted  for  destroying  such 
depredators,  having  failed  of  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Speechley  recommends 
the  following  preparation  : — lake 
one  pound   of  quicksilver,   put  it 
into  a  glazed  vessel  wirh  one  gallou 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  become  cool,  vt  hen  the  li- 
quid must    be  decanted    for  use, 
i'his  infusion  must  be  repeated  on 
the  same  quicksilver,   till  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  gallons  be  pro- 
vided.    Next,  six  ounces   of  soft 
'green  soap  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
each  gallon ;  and  the  whole  made 
lukewarm.  The  plants  should  now 
he  taken  out  of  the  pots  (the  leaves 
of  the  larger  ones  being  previously 
tied  together),  and  immersed  wholly 
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in  the  liquid  for  thre«  rhintjtes  ;  Kt 
the  expiration  of  which  time  thty 
must  be  exposed  to  (he  open  air 
with  their  roota  dowuvvards,  till 
they  are  dry.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  immersion  should 
be  performed  a  second  time,  pre- 
viously adding  one  table-s[x)onful 
of  sweet  0.1  to  each  gallon  of  the 
mixture :  after  which  the  plants  are 
again  to  be  dr  ed,  with  their  topi 
inclining  to  the  ground  5  and,  a» 
soon  as  the  moisture  is  evaporated, 
they  may  be  returned  to  the  hot- 
house. *— The*  pro}-)er  seasons  frtf 
taking  these  preventive  measures, 
are  stated  to  b.*,  the  mondis  of 
March  and  September, 

In  tlie  67th  vol.  of  the  Ph'ilosn- 
phical  TrunsaStions  of  the  Roydl 
Society,  we  meet  with  a  curious 
and  simple  method  of  raising  \mte>- 
apples  in  watei-,  hy  William  Bas- 
tard, Esq.  The  plant;  contained 
in  a  pot  of  earth,  is  placetl  in  a  {xih 
that  is  kept  C(.nslantly  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  which  is  de[X)sited  on  a 
shelf  near  the  highest  and  most 
heated  part  of  the  back- wall  of  a 
hot-house  ;  so  that  the  pine-apples 
stand  as  closely  as  po!>.sible  to  tl>e 
glass,  without  coming  in  contafit 
with  it. — The  fruit  thus  raised,  is 
said  to  be  uniformly  larger,  and  to 
possess  a  finer  flavour  than  such  -At 
is  propagated  in  the  usual  manner 
on  bark-beds.  •» 

Pine-apples  generally  attain  fo 
maturity,  in  Bntain,  from  the  month 
of  July  till  the  end  of  September ; 
but,  when  too  frequi  ntly  removdd 
to  different  pots,  or  otherwise  nus- 
managed,  they  will  not  ripen  till 
the  end  of  October,  or  November. 
Their  maturation  is  known  by  the 
strong  aromatic  odour  which  they 
exhale,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  crounis  or  protuberances 
yield,  on  pressure  wiiii  the  hand. 

As 
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As  their  flavour  is  speedily  dissi- 
pated, by  remaining  on  the  plants 
longer  than  three  or  four  days,  they 
tjugiit  to  be  cut  at  the  expiration  of 
that  tinie,  and  to  be  eaten  within 
24  hours,  at  the  farthest. — This  de- 
licious fniit  is  reputed  for  its  cordial 
and  exhilarating  properties :  its  acid 
juice,  however,  generally  disagrees 
with  females  during  gestation,  as 
well  as  with  persons  who  sre  sub^ 
jeft  to  flatulency. — Among  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  raised  in  hot-houses, 
Bec  H5TEI V  observes,  the  white  and 
red  pine-apples  are  the  most  es- 
teemed :  tlieir  juice,  when  ferment- 
ed, yields  a  most  agreeable  and 
wholesome  vinous  liquor. 

PINE-TREE,  or  Pbius,  L.  a 
genus  of  trees  consisting  of  30 
species,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable : 

1.  The  plneaster,  or  Wild  Pine, 
is  a  native  of  die  mountainous  parts 
of  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into 

.Britain.  It  flourishes  in  very  in- 
diiferetit  soils  j  attains  a  large  size ; 
and  its  branches  are  very  extensive,- 

jbut,  as  it  advances  in  age,  the 
leaves  disappear,  and  the  tree  be- 
comes naked  and  deformed  :  hence, 

.it  is  seldom  planted  at  present, 
though -it   was  formerly  in   great 

•esteem  as  an  ornament  to  planta- 
tioas._The  cones  of  this  sjsecies 
are  remarkably  large,  containing  a 

,  white,  sweet,  oily  kernel ;  from  one 
pound  of  which,  five  ounces  of  an 
excellent  oil  may  obtained,  by  ex- 
pression. 

2.  The  Sytvestris,    or  Scotch 
;.|f IS-. — 'See  vol,  ii.  p.  2/6. 

.  3.  The  pinca,  or  Stone  Pine, 
is  a  tall  evergreen,  growing  natu- 
rally in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
^delights  in  sandy  loams;  tl)ough, 
-like  the  rest  of  the  pine-iamily,  it 
will  thrive  in  any  soil.    The  kei- 


nels  produced  by  thi?  species, '.,4re 
eaten  in  Italy,  among  other  articlea 
of  the  dessert,  being  preferred  to 
almonds:  they  are  reputed  to  be 
serviceable  in  colds,  coughs,  con- 
sumptions, &c. 

4.  The  Abies,  or  Sprucf  Fir  ; 
and 

5.  The  piced,  or  Yew-leaved 
Fir. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

6.  The  Cembra,  or  Pinaster. 
— See  AuvENusLY. 

All  the  species  of  the  pine  are 
hardy  trees ;  and,  as  they  not  only 
require  a  similar  culture,  but  are 
also  infested  with  the  same  vermiuj 
the  reader  will  find  these  subjects 
concisely  stated,  under  the  article 

FiU-TREE, 

From  this  genus  of  trees  is  ex^ 
traded  the  common  turpentinei, 
which,  on  distillation,  affords  the 
oil  knovyn  under  that  riame ;  the 
process  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Early  in  the  spring, 
the  bark  is  pared  off  the  pine-tree, 
in  order  that  the  sap  may  fiov/  the 
more  freely  into  the  vessel  placed 
for  its  reception.  This,  is  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  which  is  fit  for 
immediate  use:  after  the  sap  has 
Closed  to  flow,  the  tree  is  cut  into 
billets,  whicli  are  thrown  into  a 
pit,  where  they  are  set  00  fire-: 
during  tlie  ignition,  a  black,  thick 
matter  sinks  to  tb.e  bottom,  whence 
it  is  conducted  into  a  proper  ves- 
sel. Such  liquor  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Tar,  which  is  poured  into' 
barrels  for  sale ;  but,  if  designed 
to  be  made  intQ  Pitch,  it  is  boiled 
in  large  cauldrons,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  or  any  other  fluid  j 
and,  on  becoming  cool,  it  concretes 
into  a  hard  black  mass. 

PINK,  or  Dianlkus,  L.  a  genus 
of  planti.cqnsisting  of  28  species, 
six  of  which  are  indigenous,  viz. 

1 .  The  Armeria,  or  D e p tfo b p 
^  Pink, 
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PiN'K,  which  grows  in  crravelly 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  July  or 
August, 

2.  The  Barbalus,  or  Sweet- 
WiLLiAM,  which  is  common  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  July. 

3.  Tlie  Prolifer,  Proliferous 
Pink,  CuildingPink,  or  Sweet- 
William  ;  abounds  in  sandy-mea- 
dows and  pastures,  where  its  flow- 
ers appear  in  July. 

4.  The  Caryophyllus,  Commox 
PiMK,  or  Carnation-.  SeeCLovE- 

PlNK. 

5.  The  Deltoides,  or  Maiden 
Pink,  grove's  in  great  abundance 
on  sandy  meadows,  pastures  and 
heaths,  in  various  parts  of  Britain  : 
it  is  in  bloom  from  July  to  Oftobcr. 

6.  The  Cuesius,  or  Mountain 
£iNK,  thrives  in  dry  mountainous 
situations,  principally  on  the  Ched- 
der  Rocks,  in  the  County  of  Somer- 
set. It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August. 

All  these  species  are  beautiful 
plants,  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens,  on  account  of  their  fra- 
grance. They  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  as  well  as  by  slips,  and  layers ; 
the  latter  of  which  should  be  plant- 
ed three  inches  apart,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  in  shady  borders 
that  have  previously  been  well  dug 
and  moistened.  Should  the  wea- 
ther prove  diy,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  the  slips,  &c.  daily,  till 
they  have  taken  root :  after  which 
no  farther  care  will  be  required 
than  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and 
to  transplant  them  in  autumn  to 
those  borders  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  decorate. 

Florists  bestow  uncommon  pains 
on  the  culture  of  these  elegant 
flowers,  which  they  have  divided 
into  seven  classes,  and  these  again 
into  varieties,  of,  whi>-h  there  ap- 
j)ear  to  be  several  hundred.     The 
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limits  of  our  work,  however,  do  not 
perinit  us  to  give  a  catalo;jue,  even 
of  those  pinks  which,  for  the  un- 
common beauty  of  their  variegated 
shades,  are  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  garden.  Hence  we  shall 
briefly  state  the  most  effeftual  me- 
thods lately  discovered,  of  destroy- 
ing the  insefts,  and  especially  the 
green  aphis  or  plant-louse,  with 
which  fhes^  flowers  are  peculiarly 
infested.  One  of  the  most  simple 
expedients,  is  that  suggested  by  a 
German  florist,  J,  C.  Wendlani>> 
and  which  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. In  the  spring,  when  the 
grass  has  attained  the  height  of  4  or 
5  inches,  he  places  his  flower- 
pots, containing  pinks  or  other  de- 
licate plants,  attacked  with  the 
green  aphis,  in  a  lateral  direftion 
bn  tlie  grass,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
former  comes  in  conta6t  with  the 
tops  of  the  latter.  When  no  frost 
or  rime  is  to  be  apprehended,  this 
exposure  is  most  ertedtual  in  the 
evening  ;  though  it  should  not  be 
attempted  with  green-house  plants 
which,  in  general,  are  less  hardy 
than  the  pink.  After  lying  in  such 
situation  for  24  hours,  he  turns  his 
flower- pots  toward  the  opposite 
side,  in  order  that  this  likewise 
may  be  touched  by  the  blades  of 
tile  grass  j  and  thus  he  inverts 
them  for  three  or  four  successive 

"days.  If  a  frosty  night  should  in- 
tervene, he  defers  to  expose  his 
flower-pots  in  the  grass,  till  tlie 
succeeding  morning,  and  removes 
them  to  the  green-house,  in  the 
evening.  By  this  management,  the 
insefts  disappear,  fnostly  on  the 
second  exposure,  or  at  the  farthest, 

■  on  the  third  ;  but  the  turning  of 
the  pots  should,  on  no  accoiuU>  bs 
negle6^ed. 

Another  method  of  exterminat- 
ing the  plant-louse  on  pinks^  con- 
'  Cc  MSt« 
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sists  in  fumigating  the  stocks  early 
in  February  with  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  repeating  this  process 
in  the  gceen-house  every  tortaiglit, 
till  they  are  removed  to  the  open 
air  of  the  garden. — Sprinkling  the 
young  plants  with  a  decoction  of 
wormwood,  Jias  also  beeu  found  a 
very  efficacious  remedy  against 
those  destruitive  vermin. — See  also 
Insects  j  —  Propagation  ^  and 
Seed. 

PippERir>G£-BusH.     See  Ber- 

BERllIES. 

Pismire,     See  Axt. 

PiSASPHALTUM.       ScC  Vol.  ii,  p. 

.  "pisTACHIA-TREE,  or  Pisla- 
cm  terel'uithus,  L.  is  a  native  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria  j  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  25  or  30 
feet,  and  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  fruit;  which  is  imported  in- 
to Europe,  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
tachio Kuts. 

This  tree  being  seldom  propa- 
gated in  Britain,  on  account  of  its 
delicate  natute,  and  the  great  at- 
tention it  requires,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  its  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  pease;  has  an  unduousand  plea- 
sant taste,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  almonds ;  and  abounds, 
like  these,  with  a  sweet  and  pala- 
table oil,  whicij  is  obtained  by  ex- 

.  pression. — Pistachio  nuts  are  re- 
puted to  be  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritive :  hence,  persons  reduced  by 
.long  illness,  may  eat  them  with 
advantage,  in  moderate  quantities, 
provided  such  oiiy  feud  should  not 
•disagree  with  their  digestive  or- 
gans.— ^I'hese  nuts  pay,  on  impor- 
laticn,  the  sum  of  3^d.  per  lb. 
PisxoL.     See  Gun  and  Fire- 

.  arms. 

PiT-coAL.     Sec  Coal. 

. .     PrrCH,  an  adhesive  gummy- 

.  rccuious  eubbtanc?,  which  is  pi;c- 
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pared  by  inspissating  Tar,  or  the, 
liquid  drawn  from  Fir  and  Pine- 
trees. 

Considerable  quantities  of  pit ck' 
are  manufactured  in  Britain  ;  but,. 
as  they  are  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  in  the  build- 
ing of  ships,  Jcc.  the  deficiency  ia 
supplied  by  foreign  markets.  The 
best  pitch  is  imported  from  Sweden 
and  Norway  :  it  is  of  a  glossy  black 
colour;  perfectly  dry  ;  uncom- 
monly brittle ;  and  generally  em- 
ployed by  ship-builders: — being 
less  pungent  and  bitter  than  tar,  it 
is  frequently  used  in  medicine,  and 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  warm 
adhesive  plasters.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  e.xcites  blisters,  though 
in  general  it  only  reddens  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  from 
which  consequently  exudes  a  slight 
degree  of  moisture.  On  account 
of  these  stimulating  properties, 
plasters  of  pitch  are  often  usefid  in 
colds,  coughs,  rheumatisms,  and 
similar  complaints, 
•  Pilch  -phsler  is  prepared  by 
melting  together  six  ounces  of 
white  resin,  seven  ounces  of  ship- 
pitch,  and  five  ounces  of  yellow 
wax  ;  a:;d  afterwards  forming  them 
into  a  plaster. — See  ScAi.D-HEAn. 

Pitch  pays  on  importation  the 
sum  of  13s.  7i<^-  P^r  hist  of  12 
barrels  (each  containing  31  f  gal- 
lons), provided  it  be  brought  in 
Britis/i  ships  :  but,  m  foreign  ves- 
sels, it  is  subject  to  the  duty  of 
1 4s.  4|d.  per  last;  or  12s.  l|d.  if 
imported  from  any  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  America,  or  from 
any  American  State,  in  English 
.ships. 

PLAGUE,  or  Pestis,  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  disorders  that  liave 
often  depopulated  extensile  re- 
gions of  the  earth  :  it  is  defined  to 
be  a  very  contagious,  nervous  fe- 
.    ver. 
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Ver,  attended  with  extreme  debi- 
lity. 

In  the  year  1665,  nearly  100,000 
persons  died  of  this  destructive 
malady,  in  the  metropolis  alone  ; 
and,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  the  Le- 
vant, renders  the  British  ships  and 
shores  every  year  liable  to  contract 
this  virulent  contagion,  which,  if 
neglected  on  its  first  appearance, 
viight  Ic  produftive  of  dreadful 
consequences,  we  shall  state  the 
most  striking  indications  of  its  pre- 
sence, together  with  an  account  of 
the  remedies  that  have  been  cm- 
ployed  with  the  greatest  success. — 
The  first  symptoms  are,  thirst, 
stupor,  giddiness,  and  violent  head- 
ach  ;  a  stiff  and  uneasy  sensation, 
accompanied  with  redness  and  tu- 
mors about  the  eyes,  which  shed 
involuntary  tears  ;  the  appearance 
of  white  pustules  on  the  tongue  ; 
and,  sooner  or  later,  the  eruption 
of  carbuncles  on  the  body  j  anxie- 
ty J  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which, 
as  well  as  the  liver,  becomes  pre- 
ternaturally  enlarged  ;  uncommon 
fetor  of  the  breath  ;  nausea  j  vo- 
iTiiting  of  bil^  j  li\''d  spots  appear 
on  the  whole  body ;  violent  hae- 
morrhages ;  and,  at  length,  a  total 
prostration  of  strength. 

Various  causes  have  been  assign- 
ed for  the  origin  of  this  mortal 
scourge.  Dr.  Cullkn  supposes  it 
to  arise  from  .  a  specific  contagion, 
which'  produces  a  general  putre- 
scency  in  the  fluids,  together  with 
a  sudden  debility  of  the  moving 
powers,  or  of  the  nervous  system. 
Dr.  RussEL  also  ascribes  it  to  a 
pestilential  contagion  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  classed  among  the 
most  obvious  causes  contributing 
to  induce  that  disorder ;  namely, 
corrupt  or  damaged  grain,,  putrid 
£sh^  or  other,  animal  substances ; 
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noxious    exhalations    arising  fronl  ' 
stagnant  waters ;  residence  in  con*  ' 
fined  situations,  where  the  current 
of  air  is  obstru6ted ;   and,  lastly, 
want  of  cleanliness. 

The  plague  attacks  persons  of  " 
all  ages  and  sexes  indiscriminately, 
though  some  instances  have  occur-   ' 
red,  in  which  certain  countries  and 
persons   were  exempt  from  its  in-  ' 
fluence.     Thus,  we  are  informed  • 
byCHARDiN,  H^'LLER,  and  Other  ' 
writers,  that  it  is  jinknown  in  Per- 
sia, as  well  as  in  Japan.     Nor  are  [ 
the  gouty  and  dropsical  subjed  to 
its  attacks  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  '> 
variety  of  instances,  that  curriers 
are  likewise  exempt  from  its  con-^' 
tagion.  '  •• 

The  plague  rages  most  violently  ' 
in  the  summer,  especially  during  ' 
the  increase  of  the  moon ;  its  ef- 
feds  arc  somewhat  diminished  in  " 
autumn  ;  and,  during  the  winter, 
it  is  greatly  reduced,  or  totaliy'sup- 
pressed.    No  precaution,  however, 
can  secure  any  person  from  a  se- 
cond attack,    as  many  have  sur-  ; 
vived  two,  and  even  three  visita-  ' 
tions  of  this  malignant  disease. 

Prevention. — Various  means  have! 
been  devised  for  this  purpose;  and, 
as  the  plague  can  be  introduced  into  • 
Britain  only  from  other  countries^  - 
the  utmost  circumspection  is   re- 
quired in  performing  quarantine, 
and   in  ventilating  the   suspedted 
merchandize,  before  it  is   suffer- 
ed to    be  warehoused.      But,    if 
the    plague  should    unfortutrately  ^ 
break  out  in  az)y  particular  family 
or  place,  those,  who  are  obliged  to 
have  any  inierctjurse  with  the  lat- 
ter^  must  carefully  avoid  to  come 
in  contaft  with  the  infeded,  or  with 
any  article  that  has  passed  tlirough  • 
their  hands.      Such,  however,   a'i 
are  induced  to  attend  on  the  sick, 
ought  to  adopt  the.  precautions  al-  * 

C  c  a  ready* 
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ready  sitated  under  the  article  In- 
fection ;  to  shan  intempf ranee 
ef  every  kind,  and  not  to  indulge 
in  fear,  or  nny  of  the  depressing 
passions.  Moderate  exercise  ;  fre- 
quent batJiing,  in  cold  water  ;  gen- 
tle purgatives  ;  fumigations  ;  the 
prudent  use  of  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors  ;  and,  lastly,  tonic  and  anti- 
septic medicines,  especially  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  camphor,  have 
occasionally  been  found  effeftual 
preservatives. 

Cure. — The  remedies  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  causes  producing  the 
disorder.  Bleeding,  gentle  laxa- 
tives,, and  mild  emetics,  have  been 
employed  with  advantage,  both  in 
the  earlier  and  advanced  stages  of 
the  plague.  Camphor,  sudoridcs, 
particularly  opiates,  when  combin- 
ed with  small  portions  of  neutral 
sajts ;  the  t'eruvian  bark,  and  acids, 
have  all  proved  of  great  service. 

,  Beside  these  general  remedies, 
there  nre  certain  specifics  which 
seem  to  deserve  attention.  In  some 
observations  lately  published  by 
M.  Gbrsonius,  a  Swedish  physi- 
cian, OH  the  plague  that  depopulat- 
ed: Tunis,  we  are  informed,  that 
thp  remedies  he  employed  with  the 
greatest  success,  were  tlie  flowers 
of  the  German  Leopards-bane,  and 
puriiied  opium. — In  the  year  1/71, 
a,  composition  was  published  by 
the  Medical  Board  at  Moscow,  and 
\«hich  was  denominated  the  Fumi- 
gathrg  Pinvder :  it  is  said  to  have 
been  of  singular  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting infedion,  and  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner. 

Foil  del-  of  the  first  strength  : — 
Take  six  pounds  of  juniper-leaves, 
a. similar  quantity  of  juniper-ber- 
ries, ears  of  wheat,  guaiacum- 
w.ood,  and  sulphur;  eight  pounds 
oiiiitrie^  and  two  pounds  of  Smyrua 
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tar,  or  myrrh :  these  ingredients  are 
to  be  carefully  incorporated,  by 
pounding  or  bruising  them  in  pro- 
per vessels. 

Powder  of  the  second  strength  :— » 
Take  live  pounds  of  southernwood, 
and  four  pounds  of  the  leaves  of 
juniper,  both  cut  into  small  pieces  j 
four  pounds  of  nitre,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  sulphur,  and  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  Smyrna  tar,  or 
myrrh.  Let  these  be  duly  mixed 
together,  as  above  dire(!:led. 

Odorfcrous  Powder : — ^Take  three 
pounds  of  the  root,  called  Sweet- 
Flag,  cut  into  small  pieces ;  one 
pound  of  frankincense ;  half  a 
pound  of  storax  coarsely  pounded  j 
half  a  pound  of  rose-flowers  ;  one 
pound  of  yellow  amber;  and  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt- 
petre, both  pounded  3  one  pound 
of  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh ;  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur. 
These  articles  should  be  properly 
mixed. 

Tlie  Commissioners,  who  pub- 
lished these  compositions,  observe; 
that  the  cones  of  pines  or  flrs  may 
be  substituted  for  the  guaiacum,  if 
the  latter  cannot  be  easily  procur- 
ed ;  the  common  tar  may  likewise 
be  employed  instead  of  that  obtain-, 
ed  from  Smyrna,  or  of  myrrh  ;  and 
mugwort  may  be  used  in  the  room 
of  wormwood. 

The  most  successful  remedy,, 
however,  that  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  for  curing  the  plague,  is 
friBioii  of  the  infeBed  with  warvi: 
olive-oil,  which  we  have  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  p.  286  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Jt  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  late  Consul 
General  in  Egypt,  and  then  adopt*, 
ed  by  Father  LuiGi  di  PAViA,who 
has  exposed  himself  for  nearly  30 
years  to  infedion,  by  his  philan-^ 
thropic 
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tliropic  and  unceasing  attendance 
on  such  as  were  a'ttacked  with  this 
dreadful  malady. 

As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
infedtion  are  perceived,  the  person 
thus  afflided  should  be  removed  to 
a  close  room,  and  placed  over  the 
frame  of  a  vessel  containing  hot 
eoals  ;  while  his  body  is  rubbed  very 
briskly  with  a  dean  sponge  dipped 
in  warm  olive-oil,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  profuse  sweat.  During  this 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
burn  sugar  and  juniper-bemes,  as 
these  will  produce  a  thick  smoke, 
and  greatly  promote  the  effcd. 
Such  friction,  however,  ought  not 
to  exceed  three  or  four  minutes ;  as 
it  will,  in  general,  be  followed  by 
copious  perspiration ;  but,  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  body  must  be 
wiped  with  a  warm,  dry,  cloth  j 
tepid  drinks,  such  as  elder-flower- 
tea,  &c,  should  be  administered  to 
the  patient  J  and  the  rubbing  once 
every  day  continued,  till  the  disease 
assume  a  favourable  appearance. 

In  performing  this  simple  ope- 
ration, the  greatest  caution  is  re- 
quisite to  guard  against  taking 
cold :  such  parts  of  the  body, 
therefore,  as  are  not  immediately 
under  friSion,  must  be  covered, 
and  the  linen  remain  unchanged, 
till  the  perspiration  has  entirely 
subsided. — It  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary,  that  the  eyes  should 
be  touched  j  though  the  other  ten- 
der parts  of  the  body  must  be  rub- 
bed somewhat  gently ;  and  the 
whole  process  daily  repeated  till  the 
patient  evidently  begin  to  recover. 
If  tumors  arise,  they  ought  to  be 
frequently,  but  softly,  managed,  till 
they  become  disposed  to  suppurate 
by  means  of  emollient  plasters. 

Count  Berchtold  (from  whose 
pam,  hlet,  published  on  this  subjeft, 
at  Vienna^  i»  1797^  we  have  ex- 
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traced  the  direftions  above  stated), 
observes  that  the  friftion  ought  not 
to  be  delayed,  till  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  and  the  nerves,  are  affe6ted; 
or  till  a  diarrhoea  ensue  ;  as  at  so 
late  a  period,  there  \A\\  be  little 
prospeft  of  a  cure  :  the  patienL 
however,  should  not,  even  in  sucn 
case  be  neglefted  ;  for  some  have 
been  recovered  by  the  assiduous  ap- 
plication of  the  means  proposed  ; 
tliough  the  disease  had  already 
made  great  progress. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  days, 
the  patients  must  observe  a  very- 
sparing  diet ;  thus,  the  pious  monk 
above  mentioned  allows  them  only 
a  small  qiiantity  of  vermicelli  boiled 
in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter, without  the  addition  of  any 
salt,  or  other  spice.  He  likewise 
gave  them,  six  or  seven  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  a  small 
spoonful  of  sour  chervils,,  pTeserved 
in  sugar ;  and,  when  his  patients 
were  on  the  list  of  convalescents, 
he  permitted  them  to  take,  on  the 
fifth  morning,  a  cup  of  good  Mok- 
ha  coffee,  together  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  biscuit,  prepared  with  su- 
gar ;  which  quantity  he  double<l, 
according  to  their  strength  and  im- 
proving state  of  health. 

The  proportion  of  oil  to  be  em- 
ploye;! at  each  fridion  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  precision;  but, in 
general,  a  pint  or  pound  was  suffi- 
cient: its  salutary  etfeiis  are  not 
merely  confined  to  the  cure  ot  per» 
sons  infected  with  the  plague ;  bat 
it  is  likewise  successfully  used  as  a 
preventive.  Hence  Fatiier  Luioi 
directs  the  attendants  to  nab  them- 
selves in  a  similar  manner,  previ- 
ously to  their  attempting  the  unfc* 
tion  of  others  j  to  avoid  the  current 
of  the  patient's  breath  3  and  not  to 
entertain  the  least  apprehension  of 
lecotriing  infected.'  '  Farther,  they 

C  c  ii  should 
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should  adhere  to  a  very  abstemious 
diet  j  refraining  from  all  food  and 
liquors  that  may  inflame  the  blood, 
and  CKcite  the  passions. 

On  account  of  its  extreme  im- 
portance, we  have  discussed  this 
•  subjeA  at  sonae  length ;  for,  if 
olive-oil  be  thus  efficacious,  botla 
in  curing  and  preventing  tlie  j)lague, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may 
also  be  employed  with  the  happiest 
efFe6t,  in  other  infeftious  disorders. 

PLAISE,  or  Pleilronecies  pla~ 
iessa,  L.  a  well-known  fish,  caught 
in  numbers  on  the  British  and 
Dutch  coasts ;  sometimes  weigh- 
ing lolbs. ;  though,  in  general,  not 
exceeding  eight  or  nine  pounds. — 
The  best  and  largest  of  these  fish 
are  taljen  off  Rye,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

Plaise  differ  from  flounders,  hv 
their  flat  size  ;  and  having  behind 
the  left  eye,  a  row  of  six  tubercles. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  fins 
areof  a  clear  brown,  marked  with 
large  bright  orangK-coloured  spots  ; 
and  the  belly  is  white.  They  cast 
their  spawn  in.  the  beginning  of 
February. 

The  flesh  of  plaise,  w  \v]t  fresh, 
is  equally  tender,  wholesome,  and 
as  easily  digested  as  that  of  floun- 
ders ;  but,  if  the  former  be  kept 
for  several  days,  it  is  supposed  to 
become  purgative,  and  is  conse- 
quently detrimental  to  health. 

PLANE-TKEE,  or  Plalanus, 
L.  a  geius  of  trees,  ccmprisir.g 
two  species,  viz. 

1.  The  orientalis,  or  Eastern 
Plane-tiee,  which  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  the  Levant,  where  it  at- 
tains a  siiipendous  height,  so  that 
it  is  usefully  employed  in  sLip- 
building, 

2.  The  occidcTi talis,  or  Western 
yiane- tree,  which  is  ia>^  ii.enous  in 
yir^mfif  and  other  jaitspf  J^orth 
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America,  where  it  grows  to  an 
uncommon  size  j  instances  having 
occurred,  of  trees  measuring  eight 
or  nine  yards  in  circumference; 
and  wdiich,  when  felled,  produced 
twenty  loads  of  wood. 

Both  these  species  are  highly- 
esteemed  for  their  beautiful  and 
majestic  appearance :  and,  though 
their  leaves  decay  early  in  autumn, 
they  are  indu!>triously  cultivated  in 
their  native  countries,  especially 
along  public  walks,  and  other  places 
of  resort,  on  account  of  their  agree- 
able, cooling  shade. — The  plane- 
tree  is  very  hardy,  and  will  flourish 
in  any  common  soil  or  exposure  : 
it  may  be  easily  propa2;ated  by  seed, 
cuttings,  or  layers,  which  should  be 
committed  to  the  ground  in  au- 
tumn. For  this  purpose,  the  soil 
ought  to  be  somewhat  moist,  and 
in  a  shady  situation  5  it  siiould  be 
formed  into  beds  about  four  feet  in 
width,  which  must  be  well  dug  and 
raked  for  the  reception  of  ilie  seed, 
cuttings,  &c.  Ihese  should  be 
placed  four  inches  apart:  in  the 
succeedmg  spring,  the  young  plants 
will  appear  J  and,  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years,  they  may  be  removed 
into  nurseries,  where  they  are  to 
remain,  till  of  a  sufficient  size  to  be 
finally  transplanted. 

This  dccit.uous  tree,  particularly 
the  Auicricau  species,  gi  ows  rapid- 
ly, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  modern  plantations  :  its 
wood  is  excellent  for  various  articles 
of  domest.c  furtiiture,  especiaiiy  for 
tables;  because,  at  0  ceruiin  age, 
it  abounds  w'ilh  veins,  and  when 
rubbed  with  oil,  siirpasses  in  beamy 
that  obtaintd  from  the  fluest  wal- 
nut-irte.  —  The  dry  leaves  and 
branches  of  tlie  Western  Plane- 
tree,  according  to  Da MBouKNiiY's 
experiments,  aftiy^ded  a  dtcottipn 
of  a  very  bright  red-brown  tint  j 
which, 
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^•hich,  on  adding  different  Ingre- 
dients, either  assumed  various 
shades,  or  remained  unaltered  ;  so 
that  they  may  with  advantage  be 
employed  in  dyeing. 

PLANT,  an  organic  fibrous  body, 
consisting  of  roots  and  other  parts  : 
though  capable  neither  of  sensation, 
nor  spontaneous  motion,  it  attaches 
itself  to  other  bodies,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  derive  nourishment  from 
them,  and  to  propagate  itself  by 
seeds. 

The  constitncnt  parts  of  plants 
are  the  roots,  stems,  branches,  rind 
or  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  5 
which  greatly  vary,  both  in  figure 
and  size,  according  to  the  nature  of 
particular  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  :  as, 
however,  the  principle  of  vegetation 
is  throughout  analogous,  we  for- 
bear to  enter  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  appearances,  that 
have  induced  botanists  to  divide  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  orders, 
classes,  genera,  species,  and  varie- 
ties. 

All  plants,  however  minute,  are 
propagated  by  seed  :  and  so  easy  is 
their  cultivation,  that  in  many  in- 
stances they  may  be  reared  by  part- 
ing their  roots,  or  depositing  layers, 
cuttings,  Jfec.  of  the  parent-stock,  in 
such  soils  as  are  most  congenial  to 
tlieir  nature.  Hence  botanists  con- 
sider them  as  an  inferior  class  of 
animals ;  a  conje6ture,  tl)at  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  regu- 
lar circulation  of  the  sap  through- 
out all  their  parts ;  and  by  the  sleep 
of  plants,  or  the  faculty  which  they 
possess  of  assuming,  at  night,  a  po- 
sition different  from  that  in  which 
they  appeared  during  the  day. — 
This  opinion,  respecting  the  animal 
life  of  plants,  has  been  carried  to 
a  still  greater  extent,  by  an  eminent 
philoioj)her,  whose  uame  we  have 
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frequently  cited,  and  who  has  mi- 
nutely described  the  absorbent  and 
umbilical  vessels;  the  pulmonary 
and  aortal  arteries  ;  as  well  as-  the 
veins,  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  and 
other  parts  relative  to  the  physiology 
of  vegetation. 

Consistently  with,  and  prior  to 
the  Linnaean  classification,  plant* 
have  been  divided  into  mule,  that 
is,  such  as  produce  no  fruit,  possess- 
ing only  the  farina  ;  and  mio fe- 
male, or  those  which  bear  fruit, 
and  also  have  the  pistil,  while  they 
are  destitute  of  th-.i  farina.  And,  as 
the  fecundating  dust  is  specifically 
heavier  than  the  air,  provident  Na- 
tm-e  has  so  arranged  their  organi- 
zation, that  in  those  plants,  the  pis- 
tils of  which  are  larger  than  the  sta- 
mina, the  flowers  are  spontineous- 
ly  nodding,  in  order  that  the  fa- 
rina may  be  more  easily  received. 
For  a  similar  purpose,  in  aquatic 
plants,  or  such  as  naturally  vege- 
tate under  water,  the  flowers 
emerge  above  the  surface  a  short 
time  before  they  blow.  There  are, 
however,  many  vegetables,  in 
which  the  anthers  or  males  bend 
into  conta6t  with  the  stigmas  or  fe- 
males ;  and,  as  the  former  recede, 
others  api:>roach. — We  could  pur- 
sue this  account  of  the  ariialorial 
attachment  of  plants  to  a  greater 
extent,  if  it  were  compatible  with 
(he  design  of  this  work.  —  See 
also  Botany;  Bulb;  Leaves; 
Plakting;  and  Tbee. 

PLANT-LOUSK,  Puceron,  or 

ViNE-FRETTER,  AplllS,  L.  a  gfnus 

of  insetts,  comprising  many  species 
and  varieties,  a'l  of  which  are  de- 
nominated from  the  plants  they  in- 
fest. Their  rostra  or  beaks  are  in- 
flected ;  they  are  provided  with 
four  crc£t  wings ;  and  the  abdo- 
men terminates  in  two  horns, 
C  c  4  whence 
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whence  the  juice,  known  under 
the  name  of  Honey-dew,  is  said 
to  be  ejected 

These  inse6ls  are  extremely  pro- 
lific, dejwsiting   their  eggs  on  the 
buds,  leaves,  and  even   the  stems 
of  plants  ;  into  which   they  thrust 
their  minute  beaks,  and  thus  ex- 
tract their  sustenance. — Asthevine- 
freltcrs  are    uncommonly   nunier- 
ous,  these  punctures,  being  conti- 
nually repeated,  disfigure  the  leaves, 
and  otherwise  materially  injure  the 
plant.     Various  means  have  there- 
fore been  contrived,  wiih  a  view  to 
prevent  their  depredations,  and  to 
extirpate  these  vermin. — Under  the 
articles  Insects,  and    Pink.,  we 
have  already  slated   the  most  suc- 
cessful methfxls  practised  by  .gar- 
deners for  this  purpose  :    "hence, 
■we  shall  only  observe,  that  such 
insects     appear    to    be   generated 
chiefly  by  an    improper  manage- 
ment both  of  the  soil  and  plants  ; 
namely,  by  employing  crude  ma- 
nure, whethei'  of  animal  or  vege- 
table   substances,   not  sulHciently 
putritied  ;  by  the  use  of/ stimulat- 
ing liquids,  such  as  bullock's  blood, 
the  water    collected  f'-om    farm- 
yards,   and  similar   preparations  ; 
by  the  want  of  fresh  air,  or  by  ex- 
cluding the  young  plants  from  the 
benetit  of  the  dew,   and  the  solar 
rays  : — for  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  vegetables,  constantly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  not  liable  to  be  materially  in- 
jured by  plant-lice. 

PLANTAIN,  or  PLanlago,  L. 
a  g'nus  of  plant.s,  comprising  3C) 
species  ;  the  following  of  which  are 
indigenous,  and  deserve  attention. 

1.  The  major,  Gkeatek  Plan- 
tain, or  W'AV-BKiiAD,  is  peren- 
nial ;  grows  on  road-sides  j  and 
flowers  from  June  till  August. — 
According  toDr.WiTHEfUNiJ,ihe 
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country  people  apply  the  brirised  > 
green  leaves  of  this  vegetable  to 
slight  wounds. — Cows  and   horses 
do  not   relish  the  plant,    but  it  is  . 
eaten  by  sh^ep,  goats,  and  swine, 

2.  The  lanceolata,  Ribwort- 
Plaintain,  or  Rib-grass,  is  also 
a  perennial  plant,  very  common  ia 
pastures,  and  flov/ers  in  the  month 
of  June. — LfNN^us  remarks,  that 
this  herb  is  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  wholly  retused  by 
cowh  J  though  the  richness  of  the 
milk  in  the  noted  Alpine  dairies, 
is,  by  Haller,  attributed  to  the 
nutriment  derived  from  this  plant, 
and  the  Common  Ladies-Mantle. 
— The  former  is  often  cultivated 
for  pa->ti^rage,  but  does  not  answer 
the  purpose,  unless  combined  witix 
cover  or  other  grasses.  The  total 
absence  of  rib-grass,  in  marshy 
lands,  is  a  certain  criterion  of  (heir 
indirferent  quality  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  such  soils  are  improved 
by  draining,  tljis  plant  will  flourish 
and  abound.  —  Dr.  Withering 
observes,  that  when  it  grows  de- 
tached from  other  grasses,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  sides  of  fciot-paths, 
he  has  never  known  cattle  to  touch 
the  Ribwort-Plantain ;  but  that 
they  certainly  eat  it,  when  mixed 
with  other  herbage. 

3.  The  C(»ro«r>/)Kj,  BucKSHOBN- 
Plantain,  Star-of-tiib-Eakth, 
or  Hartshorn,  grows  on  gravelly 
soils,  near  the  sea-sl:ore;  and 
flowers  from  June  till  August. — 
There  are  two  indigenous  varieties 
of  this  species  J  namely,  the  Com- 
mpn  Buckshorn,  which  abounds 
on  heaths  ;  and  tjie  Nairow-lcaved 
Wejch  Piaintain,  that  flourishes  oa 
the  mountains  of  that  country .-r- 
Both  attbrd  wholesome  food  for 
horses }  and  Bechstein  informs 
us,  that  they  have,  in  Germany, 
been  used  with  great  success  for 

curingc 


cnnag  the  bite  of  a  -mad  dog,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  raving  ani- 
,    inals. 

PJJANTAIN,  the  Greater- 
•^Vaxer,  or  Thrumwort,  Alisma 
^  Pla?itago,  li.  a  native  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  watery  places, 
on  the  banks  of  pools,  and  rivers  ; 
and  fiowering  from  July  to  August, 
—This  acrid  and  poisonous  vege- 
table is  extremely  deleterious  to 
sheep  and  cattle  :  hence  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  eradicated  in  the  spring, 
or  summer,  before  it  can  be  farther 
propagated  by  its  seeds. 

PLANTATION,  a  term  denot- 
ing, in  general,  a  tra6l  of  land  as- 
signed to  a  planter,  or  person  who 
engages  to  sett'e  in  a  new. colony. 
It  also  signifies  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  planted  with  young  trees, 
in  order  to  form  a  wood  or  forest. 

Plantations  may  be  established 
on  moors,  and  other  inditFc'rent 
jBoils,  after  the  ground  has  been 
drained,  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  trees,  in  the  usual 
manner,  li  t!  e  land  be  fertile,  it 
should  previously  be  plou-hed  j  a 
small  portion  of  lime  scattered  5 
and  a  brake-harrow  passed  over  the 
soil,  with  a  view  to  destroy  tlie 
couch-grass  :  by  tias  easy  nianage- 
ment,  the  ground  will  not  only  be 
completely  cleared,  but  considera- 
ble trouble  will  thus  be  avoided  for 
the  future. — ^When  the  soil  is  re- 
duced to  a  proper  state,  it  may  be 
planted  with  trees,  that  ought  to 
be  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height, 
and  to  be  placed  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  asunder,  in  such  situations  as 
may  be  most  congenial  to  their  re- 
speftive  nature.  1  he  ground  should 
be  hoed  tliree  or  four  times  in  the 
year;  and,  during  the  interval, 
those  plants  which  stand  too  closely 
together,  may  be  advantageously 
removed  to  odier  situatio»s,  where 
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they  are  sheltered.  This  prafticc 
cannot  tail  of  being  attended  with 
the  greatest  success  :  for  the  plan- 
tation will,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  produce  sufficient  foliage  to 
shade  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  dry 
couch-grass,  or  oUier  weeds,  will 
be  prevented  from  causing  any  in- 
jury, the  farther  application  of  the 
hoe  will  become  unnecessary. 

Independently  of  the  great  value 
of  plantations  to  posterity,  they  af- 
ford immediate  advantages  to  their 
pos  essor.  Where  two  or  more 
trees  interfere,  and  thus  mutually 
obstruct  their  growth,  the  most 
thriving  should  be  reserved,  and 
the  others  felled  for  underwood ; 
but, if  stich  expedient  should  render 
the  plantation  too  thin,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  pollard,  or  lop  the  tree 
of  inferior  quality ;  and,  if  it  be  a 
larch,  or  spruce-lir,  to  trim  the 
part  that  impedes  the  growth  of  its 
neighbour.  This  operation,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  regularly  perform- 
ed at  an  early  period,  because  there 
will  otherwise  be  no  underwood  ; 
nor  will  the  principal  trees  acquire 
a  substance  proportioned  to  their 
height;  and,  if  the  thinning  be 
delayed,  tliey  will  be  unable  to  re- 
sist high  winds.  Such  trimmings 
may  be  advatuageously  employed 
during  severe  wimers,  in  feeding 
cattle,  that  will  eat  the  leaves,  to- 
gether with  the  twigs,  or  small 
branches  :  the  refuse,  or  poles, 
when  barked,  may  be  cut  into  bil- 
lets for  lire-wood,  or  they  may  be 
converted  into  rails,  for  fencing. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS. 

As  there  are  many  situation* 
which  fuay  be  easily  provided  with 
beautiful  vegetable  produ6lions, 
without  incurring  great  expence, 
we  have  subjoined  a  IfSt  of  the 
most  elegant  shrubs,  but  chiefly  of 
peren- 
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perennial  herbaceous  plants  :*^ 
among  the  former,  there  arjj  some 
that  will  thrive  in  tlie  open  air, 
only  in  the  south  of  Britain ;  or, 
under  certain  precautions,  also  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island  ; 
"and  these  shrubs  are  distinguished 
))y  a  small  cross  +. 

J.  Shrubs. 

Amygdalits  nana ;  or  Dwarf  Al- 
mond. 

Azalea  nudiflora ;  or  Red  Ame- 
rican Upright  Honeysuckle,  a  va- 
riety of  tlic  co'xinea  +. 

Cistus  ladaniferus ;  Labdanum 
Ilock-ro^e  +, 

C'jlutea  arlorescens ;  Arbores- 
cent Bastard  Sena. 

Cytlsus   scssilifolius ;     Sitting- 
leaved  Tree-trefoil, 

Daphne  cJieormn ;  Spear-leaved 
Daphne,  or  Spurge  Laurel. 

Erica  herbacea ;  Herbaceous 
Heath. 

Genista  triquetra ;  Three-cor- 
nered Broom,  or  Dyers  Weed. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus  ;  Syrian  Mal- 
low. 

Kalmia  angustifolia  ;  Narrow- 
leaved  Kalmia  +. 

-^ glanca  ;  Grey  Kalmia +. 

: —   hirsuta  ;     Shaggy     or 

Hairy  Kalmia +. 

lalifolia;  Broad-leaved 

Kalmi^  +. 

Ononis  fruticosa ;  Shrub-like 
Rest- Harrow. 

rotiindifoUa  ;  Round- 
leaved  Rest-Harrow, 

Poly  gala  chamacbuxiis  ;  Box- 
leaved  Milkwort,  f    . 

Rotinia  hispida ;  Rough  False 
Acacia. 

Rosa  muscosa  ;  Mu:,k  Rose. 

Rubus  odoratus ;  Scented  Bram- 
ble. 

Spar  till  m  jimceum;  Spanish 
Broom. 
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*■:  fihimum  Tinus ;  Commbnl,au- 
rustinus,  or  Viburnam+. 

2.  Herbaceous,  perennial  plants, 
which  flourish  in  the  open  air  of 
this  climate. 

.  (Bulbous  roots  are  marked  with  *.) 

Adonis  vcrnaVis;    Perennial,   or 
Vernal  Pheasant's-Eye. 

Agrostemma  coronaria  ;  Single- 
rose  Campion. 

Allium  descendens;    Declining 
Garlic. 

Alyssum    deltoideum ;    Trowel- 
shaped  Madwort. 

'    Alyssum  saxatile ;   Rock  Mad- 
wort, 

■ —  utriculatum  ;  Hollow 

Madwort, 

Amaryllus    lutea ;       Autumnal 
Narcissus,  or  Lily-asphodel, 

Anemone  hepatica ;  Liver-shaped 
Windflovver. 

—    hortensis ;      Garden 

Windiiower. 

■ sylvesirvt  j       Wood 

Windflower. 

Anthericum  Uliastrum;    Savory 
Spiderwort. 

Antirrhinum  alpinum  ;    Alpine 
Snap-dragon. 

purpurcam  ;     Purple 

Snap-dragon. 

Apocyvum     androsacmifoUum ; 
Blood-leaved  Dog's-bahe. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis  3    Canada 
Columbine. 

Aralis  alpina  ;  Alpine   Bastard- 
Tower- JMuhtard. 

Aster  a/pHnus;  Alpine  Starwort, 

Belli s  pel  emiis;  Common  Daisy, 
a  variety  of  the  miijor. 

Bullocodium    vn-mnn ;    Vernal 
Mountain  Saffron  *. 

Campanula  Carpatica  ;    Carpa- 
thian Bell-flower. 

grandifloru ;      Great 


Bell-flower. 


Cata- 
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Catananche    cccrulea ;      Purple        Cerovlum  pratense ;    Crowfoot- 

pandia  Lion's-foot,  leaved  Crane's-bill. 

Centnurea   glastifolia ;     Woad-        pyrevakinn;  Pyrene- 

leaved  Greater  Centaury.  an,  or  Mountain  Crane's-bill. 

Clematis  integrifoHa;    Siberian        sanguineuni;   Bloody 

Virgin's  Bower,  Crane's-bill. 

viticella;    Blue    Vir-        ■ .  striatum  5     Streaked 

gin's  Bower.  Crane's-bill, 

Coreopsis  verlicillata ;  Whirled  ,    Gladiolus  communis ;   Common 

Tick-seeded  Sun-flower.  Corn-Hag*, 

Coro?dlla    varia;       Variegated         Heiianthus  multiflonis ;  Many- 

Joint-podded  Colatea,  flowered  Great  Sun-flower. 
.     Crocus  vermes ;  Spring  or  Gar-        Helld-orus  hyemalis  ;     Winter 

den  Crocus  *,  Hellebore, 

Cyclamen  coum  3    Coan    Sow-        niger  {  Black  Helle- 

Ijread,  bore,  or  Christmas-Rose, 

Cynoglossum  omphalodes ;  Creep-        HemerocalUsflava ;  Yellow  Day 

ing  Hound's-tongue.  Lily.  • 

Cypripcdium  calceolus  ;     Com-        '■ fulva ;  Reddlfli  Day 

Ladies'- Slipper,  Lily, 

'     Dianthus  barhatus  ;  Sweet  Wil-        Hyacinthuscomosus;Hairy}iya- 

iam.  cinth*. 

caryophyllus  ;    Clove •  lotryoides ;  Clusteied 

Pink,  Hyacinth*, 

Dodecat/ieon  Meaclia ;  Virginian        racemosus ;  Branched 

God's-fiower,  Hyacinth*. 

Drala  axoidcs  ;  a  species  of  the         Hypericum,  cahjchmm  3    Large- 

Whitlow-grass.  flowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

Dracocephalum      Austriacum  5         Iris  ochroleuca;  Whitish  Flower- 
Austrian  Dragon's-head.  de-luce*. 

Epilo/;ium  angustissivium  ;  Kav-        Persica;    Persian  Flower- 

row  Willow-herb.  de-Uice*. 

Eri/ius    alpinus  ;    Alpine   Cut-        pumila  3    Dwarf  Flower- 
leaved  Bell-flower,  de-luce*. 

Erylhronium  dens  canis ;  Dog's-        —  samlucma;  Elder  Flower- 
tooth' Violet,  de-luce*. 

Fragaria  chilo'e'nsis  3  Chili  Straw-        ^Wo^zajHyacinihof  Susa*. 

berry,  Silirica  3     Siberian    Hya- 

Fritillaria  imperialis  3  Imperial  cinth*. 

Fritillary.  • spuria  3     Spurious    Hya- 

meleagris ;  Common  cinth*. 

Fritillary  or  Snake's-head.  vanV^a/a 3  Variegated Hya- 

persica;  Persian  Fri-  cinth*. 

tillary*,  versicolor;  Party-coloured 

Genliana  acaulis;Stcni-\essGQU-  Hyacinth*. 
tian.  jxial:uUocodiuhi;Evilhous-head- 

asclepiades;  SyfzHovi-  ed  Ixia*. 

"Urort  Gentian,  •"—— chinensis ;  Chinese  Ixia*. 

Lamium 
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Lamiuip    Orvala ;     Hungarian  Pripiula  villosa;   Woolly  Pj:im- 

Dead-Nettle,  rose. 

Latkyrus  tuherosus  j    Tuberous  Prunella    grandiflora ;     Large- 

Vetcbling.  flowered  Self-heal. 

Leucojum  vernum  ;    Vernal,  or  Pulmonaria  virginica ;  Virginian 

Spring  Great  Snowdrop*.  Lungwort, 

LUium  lull'iferum ;  Bulbiferous  Ranunculus  acris  ;  Buttercup. 

Lily.  aconitjfolium  jWoli'^' 

candidum  ;  White  Lily,  bane-leaved  Crowfoot. 

clialcedoincum  j  Cbalce- gramineus  ;     Grassy 

dojiian  Lily,  Crowfoot. 

Limim  flamtm  ;  Yellow  Flax.  FiuLus  ar^Hcus ;   Ar6tic   Bram- 

: —  virginianuvi ;  Virginian  ble. 

ilax.  Rudlcchia    purpurea  ;      Purple 

LQielia    cardinalis  ;     Common  American  Sun-flower. 

Cardinal  Flower.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  ;  Cana- 

syphilitica  ;     Virginian  da  Bloodwort. 

Cardinal  Flower.  Sapnnaria  Ocymoides ;  a  species 

Lupinus  perennis  •,  V^x&anvsl'LvL-  of  the  Soapwort. 

pine.  Saxifraga    crassijblia;     Thickr 

Lyck/iis  chalcednnica ;    Chalce-  leaved  Saxifrage, 

donian,  or  Scarlet  Campion.  viutata  ;    Variegated 

Lysimachla  ephemerum  ;  Ephe-  Saxifrage, 

nieral  Loose-strife.  sarmentosa ;  Spread- 

Mtilissa  grandiflora;  Hetrurian  ing  Saxifrage. 

Calamint,  or  Baum.  Scilla  aniaena ;  Sweet  Squill, 

Mvnutus  riftgens  j  Great  Bastard        .  campanula  ;    Bell-shaped 

Fox-glove.  Squill. 

Moiiardaflsiulosa  ;   Hollow  In-  Sedum  anacampseros  ;   Decum- 

dian  Horehouiid.  bent  Evergreen  Italian  Orpine. 

Narcissus  Bulhocodium-j'RxxXhons-        populifolium;     Poplar- 

Keaded-Narcissus*.  leaved  Orpine. 

Narcissus  incomparql-ilis]  Match-  Sempervivu m.  arachnoideum ;  Spi- 

less  Narcissus*".  der-shaped  House-leek. 

— ' — : Jo7i(/uilla  ;  Jonquil*.  Soldanella  alpina  j  Alpine  Scl- 

Oenolherafruticosa)  Shrub-like  danella. 

Xree-primrose.  Spigelia    manlcmdica  j    Indian 

jSami/a  5  Dwarf  Tree-  Pink. 

primrose.  Tradescantia  virginica  ;  Virgini- 

Ormtiiogalnm  riutans ;  Nodding  an  Spider- wort. 

S^arof  Betl)lehem-*.'  Trillium  stsiile ;  Sitting  Trilli- 

Pppfiver  orien^ale ;  EastemPoppy.  unit. 

Phlox    divaricata  ;     Straddling  J'/o//i«5^«a/i«/.? ;  Asiatic  Globe- 
bastard  Lychnis.  Flower+. 

Poientilla  grandiflora  ;    Large-  Tussilago  alpina  ;  Alpine  Colts- 

fioweredCinquefoil,  foot. 

Primula  acauhs,v.carnea J  Stem-  Verlascum  Mygoni;  Mullein  of 

le^s,.  or  Fleshy  Primrose.  Myconus. 

marginata  j     Bordered  ^io/a  jperfa/a  3  Bird's-foot  Violet. 

Primrose.  3.  Annual 
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3.  Annual,  or  Biennial  Floiver- 
plants,  or  such  as  require  to  be 
frequently  renovated  by  new  seeds. 

Agroitemma  Coeli  ros'a ;  Rosy 
Campion. 

Alyssum  kalimifolium ;  Mad- 
wort,  with  whole  spear-shaped 
leaves. 

Anthyllis  tetraphylla ;  Four- 
leaved  Kidney  Vetch^  or  Ladies'- 
finger. 

Antirrhinum  spartium  j  Broom 
Snap-dragon. 

tripkyllam ;  Three- 
leaved  Snap-dragon. 

Argemone  Mcxicana;  Mexican 
Purging -Thistle. 

BHtu7n  virgatum;  Rod- shaped 
Elite,  or  Strawberry-Spinach. 

Brixa  maxima  j  Great  Quaking 
Grass. 

Campanula  speculum;  Bell- 
flower,  with  yellow,  eye-bright 
leaves. 

Cerinthe  major ;  Greater  Honey- 
wort. 

Ckeii'anthus  taaritimus ;  Sea 
Stock-Gilly-flower,  or  Wall-flower. 

Convolvulus  Nil;  Blue  Bind- 
weed. 

purpureus,  v.  major  ; 

Purple  Bindweed. 

tricolor,    v.    minor ; 

Three-coloured  Bindweed. 

Crepis  bcCrbata  j  Bearded  Bastard 
— Hawkweed. 

Dianthus  Chinensis  j  Cliinese 
fink. 

superlus ;  Early  Pink. 

Fumaria  glauca  ;  Grey  Fumi- 
tory. 

lUliscus  Trionum  ;  Venice  Mal- 
low, or  Flower-of-an-Hour. 

Iberis  umbelhta ;  UmbelledCan- 
dy-tuft, 

Ipomaea  coccinea  ;  Scarlet  Con- 
T«lvulus,  or  Quamoilit. 
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Latkyrus    articuldtics ;  >  Jointed 
Chickling,  or  Pea. 

odqratus ;  ScentedPipa. 

— safivus 


Coramoix 
Tangier 


a  species 


Chickling. 

" —  tingiianus ; 

Pea. 

Lavatera  trimestris  j 
of  the  Lavatera. 

Lotus  tetragonolobus ;  Winged 
Pea,  or  Bird's-tbot  Trefoil. 

Lupinus  luteus  ;  Dusky  Lupine. 

NigL'lla  damascena ;  Fennel- 
flower  of  Damascus. 

Oenothera  purpurea  j  Purple 
Tree -primrose. 

rosea;  Rose-like  Tree- 
primrose. 

Polygonum-  orientate  ;  Eastern 
Knot-grass. 

Reseda  odnrata ;  Sweet-scented 
Dyer's-weed. 

Scaliosa  atropurpurea;  Brownish 
Scabious. 

Scorzonera  iingitana;  Tangier 
Viper-grass. 

Senecio  clcgans ;  Lofty  Ground- 
sel. 

Silene  pendula ;  Piendent  Viscou j 
— Campion. 

Tagetes  patusa  ;  Spreading  Ma- 
rygold. 

Trifolium  incarnatum ;  Flesh- 
like Trefoil. 

.  Tropaeoluiff,  majus ;  Greater  Nas- 
turtium. 

minus;  Lesser  Nas- 
turtium. 

Zinnia  mulliflora  ;  Many-flow- 
ered Zinnia, 

Having  communicated  this  ex- 
tensive colledtion  of  plants,  many 
of  which  are  exotics,  we  shall  brief- 
ly state  the  motives  which  induced 
us,  in  this  instance,  to  deviate  from 
our  general  plan  :  1.  All  these 
shrubs  and  ornamental  herbs  may- 
be easily  procured  from  gardeners, 

and 
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and  propagated  in  our  climate.  2. 
They  afirord  a  plenpin^  variety  of 
forms  and  colours.  3.  Thc^r  flowers 
or  blossoms  will  appear  in  succes- 
slon,  from  the  early  .spring  to  r.  late 
period  in  autumn  ;  and,  4.  Tnere 
is  no  species  here  enumerated,  that 
requires  an  artificial  or  troublesome 
mode  of  culture. 

PLANTING,  in  gardening  and 
a^rricu'.ture,  inpiies  the  setting  of  a 
plant  or  tree ;  wiiich,  on  being  re- 
moved from  its  formei"  place,  is 
fixed  in  a  fresh  cavity  proportioned 
to  its  size. 

The  best  season  for  transplant- 
ing is,  from  November  to  the  end 
of  February  ;  because  tlie  genera- 
lity of  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  &g, 
durinej  those  months,  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  receive  little  injury 
from  their  removal  ;  provided  the 
weather  be  open.  The  quality  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  climate,  si- 
tuation, and  exposure,  shouldthere- 
fore  be  re(aiively  consulted.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  mark  the  sides 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  arc  ex- 
posed to  tlie  sun,  and  to  place  them 
exactly  in  the  same  direftion  ;  for 
otherwise  the  C"culalion  of  the  sap 
will  be  prevented,  and  their  gro^vth 
consequently  impeded.  Farther, 
the  roots  must  be  properly  spread 
before  the  plant  is  settled  in  the 
ground,  when  a  pdftion  of  fine 
mould  should  be  strewed  over 
them  ;  and,  on  being  sprinklfd  with 
water,  the  whole  ought  to  be  close- 
ly pressed  down,  to  the  consistence 
of  unbroken  eartli. — A  piece  of 
long  stable-dung,  or  a  Jiitle  saw- 
dust, or  the  shaius  of  hemp  or  flax, 
should  next  be  scattered  on  the 
spot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  being  injured  by  the  '.frost  ; 
and,  if  the  plants  do  not  stand  close- 
ly together,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
support  them  with  stakes,  during 
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the  first  year  at  tlie  IcOit  :  such. . 
stakes,  however,  must  be  carefully 
fixed  in  a  triangular  direction,  in- 
clining towards  the  tree  at  the  top, 
in  a  a  angle  of  30  or  40  de^Mres  ; 
and  dt  siich  a  depth,  that  they  may 
not  iiiterfere  with  the  roots.  It 
will  also  be  proper  to  insert  a  few 
I'aftens  between  the  posts,  and  to 
intertwine  them  with  small  birch, 
or  other  twigs,  that  will  not  damage 
the  bark,  while  thty  admit  a  free 
passage  to  the  rain-water  :  by  this" 
simple  contrivance,  the  bark  is  at 
the  same  time  effectually  secured 
from  the  rot. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  Annals  of 
Apicullure,  we  meet  with  an  in- 
tercs;tii)g  account  of  the  cheapest 
mode  of  planting,  which  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  James  Bar- 
nard, Esq. — It  consists  simply  iu 
ploughing  up  new  land,  and  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir,  to- 
gether with  oats.  The  crop  of 
grain  will,  according  to  his  compu- 
tation, repay  theexpence  of  plough- 
ing ;  and  no  farther  trouble  will  be 
required.  Thus,  the  most  barren 
spijts,  though  over-grown  with 
furze,  may  be  converted  to  the 
greatest  profitj  for,  as  the  seeds  of 
the  latter  continually  vegetate  in 
tlie  soil,  they  will  speedily  grow 
up,  and  shelter  the  young  firs,  till 
they  at  length  over-top  the  furze, 
Avhich  will  eventually  perish,  wliile 
a  stock  of  thriving  plants  will  be 
obluined. 

PLASHING  of  Hedges,  a  term 
employed  by  farmers  to  denote  an 
operation,  which  is  performed  on 
qui„ksct  hedges  at  certain  seasons, 
with  a  view  to  assist  their  growth, 
and  promote  their  durability.  For 
this  purpose,  the  principal  stems 
should  be  seleded  to  serve  as 
stakes,  at  proper  distances,  the 
tops  of  which  are  to  •  be  cut  off  «t 

the 
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'    the  height  of  four  feet  from  the . 
root  ;  the  straggling  side-branches 
of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  must 
also  be  lopped,  and  several  of  the 
rem4ining  shrubs  separated  closely 
from  their  roots ;  after  which,  the 
rest  are  transversely  cut  half  way 
through,  so  that  they  may  be  bent 
to  one  side.  These  are  next  inflefted 
in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  and 
interwoven  wnh  the  upright  stakes, 
in  order  to  retain  them  in  that  si- 
tuation.    Farther,    where    hedges 
have    been   deformed  with  gaps, 
tlie  divided  quicksets  ought  to  be 
laid  very  low  at  those  particular 
spots,  which  sliould  be  supported 
by  the  addition  of  some  dead  stakes, 
or  truncheons  of  willows.     These 
wattlings  will  continue  to  vegetate, 
sending    forth    shoots  from   their 
stems  J  and,  as  the  upright  branches 
that  arise  from  the  stakes  (the  tops 
of  which  ^lad  been  cut  off)  in  a 
short,  time  force  themselves   up- 
wards   through   the    hedge,   they 
will  unite  the  whole  into  an  entire 
body,    so  as  to  constitute  a  strong, 
durable,  and  elegant  fence. 

The  operation  of  plashing  is 
sometimes  performed  in  October, 
but  more  generally  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March  j  which  lat- 
ter season  is  the  more  eligible,  be- 
cause the  divided  plajnts  will  not 
be  materially  injured  by  the  vernal 
frosts. 

PLASTER,  an  external  applica- 
tion of  a  more  solid  consistence 
than  ointments,  and  which  is  usual- 
ly spread  on  linen,  leather,  or  tow, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer. 

Plasters  are  prepared  chiefly  fron^ 
unfluous  matters,  which  are  com- 
bined with  powders,  so  as  to  retain 
their  firmness  when  cold,  without 
adhering  to  the  fingers ;  though 
becoming  soft  and  pliable  in  a  low 
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degree  of  heat,  and  acquiring  suf- 
ficient tenacity  from  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body,  to  adhere  to 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  consistence  of  tlicse  com- 
pounds varies,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Thus,  if  they 
be  designed  for  the  stomach  or 
breast,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
them  very  soft  and  pliant ':  one 
ounce  of  expressed  oil,  with  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  yellow  wax,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  any  suitable  po*-- 
der,  will  form  a  convenient  plaster. 
But,  if  the  preparation  be  recjuired 
for  the  limbs,  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  firm  and  adhesive  :  h^nce,  a 
double,  portion  of  wax,  and  an  ad- 
ditional half  ounce  of  powder,  should 
be  properly  incorporated,  and 
spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  tow,  in 
the  usual  manner, 

Londnti  court-plaster :  Dissolve 
the  best  isinglass  (previously  cut  in 
small  pieces)  in  any  proof  spirits, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  strong  viscid  solu- 
tion ;  then  take  tafitty,  or  other 
thin  silk,  and  spread  theliquor  uni- 
formly over  it,  with  a  soft  brush  : 
when  the  first  coat  is  perfe6Hy  dry, 
repeat  this  application  a  second  and 
third  lime,  till  at  length  the  whole 
surface  should  be  sparingly  anoint- 
ed with  Peruvian  balsam. — Others 
prepare  this  noted  plaster,  by  dis- 
solving equal  parts  of  storax  in  the 
cane;  benzoin,  the  resin;  and 
isinglass,  in  spirits  of  wine  :  these 
ingredients  are  to  be  digested  in  a 
glass  retort,  placed  in  a  moderate 
lieat  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  when 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  applied 
while  lukewarm,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  without 
any  balsam. — See  also  Wakt  and 
Wound. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  a  pre- 
pi^ration  of  several  species  of  gyp- 
sum. 
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sum,  which  are  obtained  principally 
from  Mont  Martre,  in  the  vicinity 
of  thst  city. 

The  best  plaster  is  hard,  white, 
and  somewhat  resembhs  marble  : 
it  neither  effervesces  with  aqua- 
fortis, [nor  emits  sparks,  when 
stricken  against  steel ;  but  it  is 
easily  calcined  in  the  fire ;  and, 
when  pulverized,  is  of  great  use 
for  casting  statues,  forming  ceil- 
ings, &c. — It  pays,  on  importation, 
tlie  surri  of  Is.  2\i\.  per  cwt. — See 
Alabaster  and  Gypsum. 

Plate.     See  Silver. 

PLATINA,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious metals  that  was  discovered  in 
South  America,  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
■  found  chiefly  in  the  river  Pinto, 
aftd  near  Carthagena,  in  small,  ir- 
regular grains,  which  are  always 
combined  with  iron. 

Platina  retains  its  metallic  lustre, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  gold  ;  nor 
docs  it  become  tarnished  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air  :  it  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  fusion,  requir- 
ing an  intense  heat  to  reduce  it  to 
a  fluid  state.  When  properly  re- 
fined, its  colour  is  between  that  of 
iron  and  silver  :  it  emits  no  smell  j 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  ponder- 
ous body  hitherto  known  ;  and  its 
specific  gravity  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Kir  WAN,  to  that  of  water,  as 
23  to  1. — Farther,  platina  is  consi- 
derably harder  than  iron,  and,  re- 
maining equally  exempt  from  the 
cff*e6ts  of  fire  and  air,  it  forms  the 
best  material  for  making  crucibles. 
It  resists  the  a6tion  of  acids,  sul- 
phur, and  alkalies  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  uncommon  hardness, 
is  extremely  duiSlile,  so  that  it  may 
Be  rolled  into  plates,  or  leaves,  like 
those  manura6bared  from  gold  j 
and  Dr.  Withering  observed, 
tl)at  the  wife  of  platina  is  much 
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stronger  than  that  of  silver  or  gold 
of  a  similar  thickness. 

Lastly,  platina  posse- sses  the  pro- 
perty of  soldering,  or  welding,  with- 
out mixture,  on  which  account  it 
is  preferable  to  gold.  When  form- 
ed into  a  mirror,  the  former  metal 
refleds  one  image  only,  wbije  it 
remains  unchangeable  like  glass, 

PLETHORA,  or  Fulness,  is 
that  state  of  the  human  fluids,  and 
particularly  of  the  blood,  in  which 
they  abound  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
prove  hurtful  to  the  animal  func- 
tions. 

Young  persons  that  lead  an  in- 
dolent or  luxurious  life,  especially 
females  ;  as  well  as  those  who  have 
hastily  suppressed  any  of  the  larger 
evacuations ;  or  whose  pursuits 
have  been  suddenlv  changed  from 
an  aiStive  to  a  sedentary  emjjloy- 
ment,  are  particulerly  subjc6t  to 
plethora  ; — which  is  likewise  often 
induced  by  the  indulgence  in  sleep- 
ing, longer  than  Nature  seems  to 
require.  Hence  the  patient  be- 
comes languid,  weak,  and  unable 
to  take  the  necessary  exercise  for' 
promoting  the  regular  circulation 
of  the  blood;  the  pulse  sinks,  the 
aflion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
speedily  lessened  ;  he  becomes  af- 
fecled  with  violent  palpitation,  and 
oppressed  with  great  vertigo,  or 
dulness. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  that  ge- 
nerally prevail  in  this  complaint  j 
beside  which,  the  vessels  are  fre- 
quently distended,  and  tlirowninto 
dangerous  commotions.  Thus,  ple- 
thoric patients  are  peculiarly  dispos- 
ed to  fevers,  inflammations,  haemor- 
rhages, and  a  long  train  of  chroni- 
cal and  other  diseases ;  of  which 
they  are  not  easily  cured,  on  ac- 
coutit  of  their  singular  dislike  to 
avail  themselves  of  proper  exercise. 

Although  pktiwra  cannot  with 
strict 
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hnS:  propriety  be  termed  a  disease, 
yet,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  numerous 
maladies,  we  deem  it  useful  to 
state  a  few  bints  for  the  relief  of  the 
plethoric.  Such  persons  ought  to 
adopt  a  more  temper lite  diet;  to  take 
frequent  and  moderate  exercise, 
especially  by  walking  early  in  the 
morning  ;  to  lose  occasionally  a  few 
ounces  of  blood,  by  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  temples  ;  and  to 
regulate  the  bowels  by  the  mildest 
cooUng  laxatives,  such  as  sweet 
whey,  boiled  prunes,  roasted  apples, 
&c.  If,  however,  the  complaint 
originate  from  the  cessation  or 
Isappression  of  any  natural  evacua- 
tion, the  removal  of  such  impedi- 
ment, together  with  the  attention 
J^aid  to  the  regimen  above  direAed, 
"will  in  most  instances  restore  the 
patient  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

PLEUfllSY,  or  Pleuritis,  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane, 
called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  covers  in- 
ternally the  ribs,  intercostal  muscles, 
and  lungs. 

The  charafteristic  signs  of  this 
dangerous  disorder  are,  fever  j  a 
hard,  full,  and  tense  pulse ;  an 
acute  pain  in  the  side  aflefted,  that 
Increases  both  on  inspiring  and  at- 
tiimpting  to  lie  down  ;  straitness 
and  oppression  of  the  chest  3  with 
a  painful  cough,  which  is  at  first 
dry,  afterwards  humid,  and  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  the  ex- 
pedoration  of  mucus  streaked  with 
blood. — Those  causes  that  produce 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  (see 
p.  133,  of  the  present  volume)  are 
likewise  apt  to  occasion  pleurisy ; 
beside  which  may  be  mentioned, 
the  disuse  of  blood-letting,  after  a 
person  has  strangely  been  accustom- 
ed to  lose  blood,  at  stated  periods  j 
also  keeping  the  body  too  warm  ; 
'a  plethoric  habit ;  and  worms. 

Ko.  xu,— vot.  ,m# 


Beside  a  most  rigorous  abstinence^ 
from  animal  food,  heating  liquot's; 
and  every  kind  of  irritation,  either 
by  the  indulgence  in  passions,  or 
exercise  of  body  or  mind,  the  first 
remedy  to  be  employed  in  a  pleu- 
risy, is  copious  bleeding,  either 
with  the  lancet,  or  by  means  of 
leeches.  These  evacuations  should 
be  repeated  after  12  or  14  hours,  if 
the  violence  of  the  pain  do  not 
abate :  and,  if  the  symptoms  still 
continue,  or  the  blood  present  what 
is  termed  a  buffij  coat,  the  operatioix 
must  be  performed  a  third,  or  even 
a  fourth  timej  with  a  view  to  save 
the  patient's  life. — Blisters,  fomen- 
tations, and  warm  cabbage,  or  other 
leaves,  have  often  with  advantage 
been  applied  to  the  painful  side. 
With  similar  success,  gentle  eme- 
tics, and  purgatives,  have  been  ad-- 
ministered  in  particular  cases;  and, 
if  the  patient  neither  perspire  nor 
pass  any  urine,  small  but  frec^ueDt 
doses  of  camphor  and  nitre  have 
generally  procured  relief. — In  other 
respeds,  the  ti'eatment,  as  well  as 
the  diet  and  regimen,  varies  but 
little  from  that  already  stated  under 
Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  to 
which  article  the  reader  is  referred. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a  ma- 
chine for  breaking  or  turning  up 
tiie  soil,  by  tlie  draught  of  cattle  ; 
and  which,  in  general,  consists  of  a 
train  or  carriage,  furnished  witli  two 
large  irons  (the  one  being  pointed, 
while  the  other  has  a  sharp  edge), 
that  serve  both  to  cut  or  open,  and 
also  t'j  draw  furrows  in  the  land. 

"  Ye  generous  fiRiTQNS  venerate  the 
Plough, 

And  o'er  your  hiUs,  and  long  withdraw- 
ing vales. 

Let  atiiumn   spread  her   treasures    to   tl)e 

sun." 

No  implement  has  more  essen- 
tially contributed  to  tlie  comforts  of 
mankind  than  tbeploughj  for,with- 
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out  this  contrivance,  much  time,  earth  turned  up,  and  consequently 

labour,    and  e^pence,  would    be  requires  a  smaller  force  to  draw  it, 

wasted,  in  digging  the  ground,  and  than  the  common  ploughs  ;  while 

preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  furrow   is  gradually  laid  over 

seed.     Hence,  ingenious  men  have  to  its  proper  position. — This  plough 


invented  a  variety  of  ploughs,  many 
of  which  are  at  present  employed 
by  British  farmers  ;  but,  as  a  detail 
of  their  various  constituent  parts 
(however  interesting  to  agricultural 
readers),  would  exceed  our  limits, 
•we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
jm  account  of  such  machines  as 
deserve  more  particular  notice. 

The  Rather  ham.' Plough  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion of  its  various  parts  :  its  simpli- 


is  not  provided  with  wheels }  is 
light  and  convenient ;  it  costs,  we 
believe,  from  40  to  50s. ;  and  de- 
serves to  be  introduced  into  the 
southern  counties. 

The  Kentish  Turn-ivrest  Plough 
consists  of  an  oak  beam,  about  ten, 
feet  in  length,  five  inches  in  depth, 
and  four  inches  in  breadth  ;  to  the 
end  of  which  is  tenoned  a  foot,  or 
piece  of  timber  (3j  feet  long,  4 
inches  thick,  and  3^  inches  broad) 


city,  together  wilh  the  facility  of    that  is  mortised  at  the  bottom,   to 

the  end  of  the  chep.  The  handles 
are  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  beam, 
through  which,  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  five  inches  from  the  foot, 
is  passed  a  sheath  of  oak,  seven 
inches  in  width,  iiud  .nn  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  being  mortised  into  the 
chep  in  an  oblique  diredion,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  share  will  be  two 
feet  ten  inches  asunder  from  the 
beam.  The  chep  is  five  feet  in 
length,  four  inches  in  width,  and 
five  deep  :  to  ihis  is  fixed  the  share, 
which  weighs  about  32  lbs.  and  i» 
nianufadured  of  hammered  ;ron, 
being  one  foot  eight  inches  in 
length,  nnd  from  four  and  a  half  to 
seven  inches  wide  at  the  point. 
The  upper  end  of  the  beam  is  sup- 
ported on  a  carriage,  furnished  with 


its  draught,  liave  recommended  it 
in  preference  to  the  unwieldy  ma- 
chines formerly  used  in  Scotland, 
and  various  parts  of  England. — 
This  valuable  implement  has,  with- 
in a  few  years,  been  reduced  in 
size,  and  otherwise  improved,  by 
Mr.  Small,  of  Rosebank ;  who, 
we  understand,  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  contrivance.  In  its  present 
state,  the  wood- work  is  composed 
of  ash  or  elm ;  and  the  plough 
differs  from  that  commonly  used, 
chiefly  in  the  bridle,  with  which  it 
is  furnished  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  :  this  enables  the  ploughman 
to  give  the  imple^nent  a  more  ef- 
fe(5tual  power  of  aftion,  and  also 
by  means  of  certain  holes  that  are 
made  in  the  beam,  to  cut  the  soil  to 


a  greater  or  less  depth,  as  occasion  two  wheels,  that  are  three  feet  two 

may  require.     Another  peculiarity  inches  in  height ;  on  the  axle-tree 

that  distinguishes  the  Rotherham  of  which  a  gallows  is  placed,  and 

from  the  common  plough,  consists  provided  with  a  sliding  bolster,  for 


in  the  coulter  and  share,  which  are 
go  constraded,  and  fixed,  as  to  cut 
off  the  new  furrow,  without  tear- 
ing it.  Lastly,  according  to  Mr, 
Small's  plan,the  mould-board,  be- 
ing a  plate  of  cast-iron,  is  so  curv- 


the  purpose  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  machine.  A  clasp-iron  likewise 
enters  through  the  axle,  to  which  a 
stroqg  chain,  or  a  tow  passing  over 
the  beam,  is  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner,   that    the    plough    may,    by 


cd  as  to  make  less  resistance  to  the    means  of  notches,  or  a  pin  known 
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under  the  riame  of  a  cheek,  be  let 
out  to  a  greater  length  from  the 
axle  ;  arid  will  consequently  pene- 
trate m;)re  deeply  into  the  earth. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give 
this  description  of  the  Kentish 
Plough,  because  it  is  an  instrument 
of  great  strength,  and  eminently 
calculated  for  rocky  and  hilly  coun- 
tries, as  it  turna  the  soil  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  laying  it  perfectly 
level,  without  making  any  furrow, 
or  opening}  acircumstance  of  equal 
advantage  and  importance,  in  dry 
situations.'— The  price  of  the  whole, 
with  its  tackle  complete  for  draw- 
ing, is  computed  to  be  about  five 
guineas. 

A  valuable  implement  has  very 
lately  been  introduced  intothe  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  by  Mr.DucKETx, 
jim.— -It  is  denominated  a  Trench- 
plough,  and  furnished  with  two 
shares,  one  being  diredly  over  the 
other,  so  that  one  narrow  super- 
ficial furrow  may  be  drawn  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  ano- 
ther, at  a  moderate  depth,  is  taken 
off  beneath.  Tnis  machine  is  well 
adapted  for  ploughing-in  green 
crops,  or  long  dung,  by  way  of 
manure ;  and,  if  the  surface  of  the 
soil  befoul,  it  may  be  turned  un- 
der, and  fresh  soil  brought  up; 
from  the  depth  of  10  inches,  by 
employing  thre6  horses.  The  earth 
being  thus  loosened,  the  roots  of 
plants  acre  enabled  to  strike  down- 
wards without  any  impediment ; 
and,  while  the  land  is  drained,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
it  is  thereby  considerably  improved. 
The  Scalp-plough,  or  Extirpa- 
tor, as"  it  is  generally  termed,  was 
lately  invented  by  Mr.  Hayward, 
of  Stoke- Ash,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk. Its  beam  is  seven  feet  in 
kflgth,  and  is  furnisbed  with  two 
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handles.      The  shares  '  are   eigh(^"^ 
inches  broad,  nine  in  length,  and 
arc  fixed  to  stalks,  about  ten  inches 
in  height,  and  eleven  inches  asun- 
der.     Such  implement    may    be  ' 
adapted  to  the  wheels  of  a  common  - 
plough,  arid  will  penetrate  the  soil:  ' 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.     The  objeft  of  thi.? 
contrivance  is,  the  eradication  of 
weeds,  and  the  clearing  of  ploughed 
lands  for  seed  j  in  which  respe6t  it 
is  said  to  be  more  serviceable  than 
any  other  instrument.     Before  the 
extirpator  is  employed,    the    soil 
ought  to  be  once  ploughed  ;  and, 
if  it  have  lain  fallow  during  a  sum- 
mer,   the  scalp  is  passed  over  it 
twice ;  namely,  the  first  time  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  the  next,  in 
a  transverse  direftion,  at  the  depth 
of  about  four  inches.     This  opera- 
tion, together  with  harrowing  the 
ground  once,  will  not  only  destroy 
all  weeds,  but  will  pulverize  and. 
prepare    the  soil   for  "die    recep- .' 
tion  of  seed,    whether  drilled,  or  ^' 
broad-cast.     Farther,  if  land's,  Tn-  y 
tended  for  the  prbduftion  of  spring- 
crops,  be  ploughed  in  autumn,  and 
the  extirpator  be  afterwards  passed 
over  tliem,  they  will  be  rendered 
fit  for  irhmediate    sowing. — -TIiis 
machine  may  be  drawn  either  by 
two  or  by  tliree  hotSes,  according 
to  the  nature"  of  the  soil,  and  the  , 
depth  required :    it  possess6s  th6 
peculiar  ddvanta"ge,  that  it  may  bd 
worked  on  all  arable  latids,  by  any 
person  capable  of  dirediflg  a  plough, 
andi  that  it  will  turn  over  an'  acre  . 
of  ground,   in  one  hour,  without  . 
fatiguing  either'  horses  or  oxen.—..' 
Should  the  soil,  'however,  be  Over-  * 
run  with  weeds^  it  will  be  advis- 
able!  to  plough  it  with  the  scalp, 
twice ;  and,  in  some  cases,  three  *" 
times  ;  a' short  space  6eing  allowed 
Dd2  ta 
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to  intervene,  with  a  view  to  de- 
prive the  weeds  of  their  vegetating 
power. 

Among  the  most  valuable  im- 
plements that  have,  within  a  few 
years,  been  construfted  and  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  is  the  Bever- 
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stone  Plough,  designed,  or  at  least 
improved,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Lewin  Tugwell,  of  Beverstone, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Tlie 
following  cut  and  description  will 
afford  a  distind  idea  of  its  me- 
chanism : 


Dimensions  of  the  Beverstone 
Plough. 


Fe,t. 

Inches. 

A  to  R 

2 

4 

A  —  C 

2 

5 

C  — D 

1 

4 

D  —  E 

2 

5 

Diameter  of.  the  wheel 

1 

9 

D  to  F 

0 

11 

G  — H 

0 

io| 

E—  I 

1 

31 

k:~l      -     - 

0 

9 

Breadth  at  the  heel 

0 

9 

Breadth  of  the  fin 

0 

7 

Top  of  beam  at  the  heel 

to  the  ground 

0 

H 

The  mould- board  projefts 

at  the  top  more  than  the 

l^readth  at  the  heel    - 

0 

6 

i:to  3 

6 

0 

3—  4 

3 

8 

3"—  5       ,    - 

4 

3 

5  —  6            - 

2 

5 

7-6         -        - 

2 

8 

1—3 

1 

5 

1  —  8 

•1 

10 

Feet.  Incbtt, 

1   to  9  -         -  4         8 

From  the  heel  to  the  tuck- 
hole  of  the  share       -       2      6\ 
From  the  tuck-hole  to  the 
point  of  the  share      -     0       8| 
This  excellent  machine,  which 
considerably  varies  from  the  Rother- 
ham,   and  other  valuable  ploughs, 
gained  the  prize  at  the  ploughing- 
match  in  1 79s,  held  near  Pipers-Inn, 
Somersetshire,  under    the  patron-  , 
age  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng-  , 
land   Society.      It  may  be  easily 
worked  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  without 
a  driver  j  and,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
presentation, above  given,   will  be 
sufficient  to  guide  a  skilful  carpen- 
ter, in  the  constru<5Uon  of  a  similar 
implement. 

The  Double,  or  Two -furrow 
Siving  and  JlHieel- Plough,  demands 
the  attention  of  every  enlightened 
agriculturist  :  we  have  therefore 
subjoined  tlie  following  representa- 
tion, copied  from  Uie  2d  voL  of 
CommU' 
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.Communications  to  the  Board  of  Duckett,  but  has  lately  been  ma- 
Agriculture :  terially  improved  by  the  patriotic 

LordSoMERViLLE.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  beam  is  nearly  the  sam« 
as  that  of  the  Beverstone  Plough  j 
which  his  Lordship  (in  his  Address 
to  the  Board,  in  1798)  acknowr 
ledges  to  have  adopted,  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  inability  to  stlbsti- 
tute  another  more  adapted  to  thi 
purpose.    The  chief  and  most  im- 
portant improvement  relates  to  the 
mould- board,   one  end  of  which 
was  formerly  cut  off,  and  the  de- 
iiciency   supplied    by   driving    in 
wedges,  to  the  consequent  injury 
of  the  mould-plate.     As  this  expe- 
dient, however,  was  attended  with 
much   trouble,    it   was   generally 
omitted  j    and,  consequently,  the 
land  imperfeftly  tilled.     With  a 
view  to  remedy  such  inconveni- 
ence. Lord  S.  proposes  (after  the 
mould-board  is  formed,  and  the 
plate  is  fitted  in  the  usual  manner) 
to  cut  off  the  parts  marked  a  a, 
in  the  delineation  before  commu- 
nicated, and  to  conneft  them  again 
with  the  fixed  part  of  the  board, 
by  means  of  fiat  hitiges,  or  of  thin, 
flexible  plates  of  hard-hammered 
iron ;  so  that  those  pans  may  be 
easily  set  to  have  different  inclina- 
tions with  such  fixed  part,  by  the 
aid  of  two  screws  that  pass  front 
the  inside  through  the  lower  part$ 
of  the  handle  of  the  plough,  oppo- 
site to  the  backs  of  the  moveable 
pieces  a,  a.     The  screws,  he  ob- 
serves, may  be  so  regulated  as  to 
keep  such  pieces  at  any  degree  of 
inclination  that  may  be  required, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land 
intended  to  be  broken  up. 

The  Two-tuiTow  Plough  is  best 
adapted  to  light,  and  level  soils, 
particularly  for  stirring  ley-grmmdsi 
and,  as  these  cannot  be  laid  tod 
flat,  or  seed-earths  be  turned  too 
I)  d  3  muc^ 


This  machihe,  we  understand, 
itraft  originaUy  invented  by  Mr. 
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jnucb  on  an  edge,  the  plough  may 
be  adapted  to  either  purpose  with 
the  utmost  facility,  by  tfiis  improve- 
pient  of  the  mould-board.  When 
the  moveable  parts,  above  alluded 
^o,  are  screwed  outwards,  a  pro- 
portionate convexity  pr  elevation 
,will  be  left  at  tlie  base  of  the  fur- 
row ;  and  thus  moreearth  will  beex- 
posed  for  covering  the  seed.  Lastly, 
as  the  part  of  the  raouId-plate,mark- 
led  with  the  dotted  lines  C  C,  is  most 
Jiabde  to  wear  off  by  repeated  fric- 
lion.  Lord  Somerville  directs  it 
to  be  made  twice  as  tliick  as  the 
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other  parts  of  the  plate  ;  viz,  dou- 
ble "  the  thickness  of  a  new  crown- 
piece,"  or  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  J  in  which  case  it  will  remain 
unimpaired,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
w;  ole  of  the  machinery. 

The  chief  improvement  made  by 
Lord  Somerville  being  in  the 
mould-plate  of  his  useful  plough, 
we  have  subjoined  two  figures,  re- 
presenting its  internal  structure,  in 
different  points  of  view,  by  whicl^ 
its  mechanism  may  be  more  clearly 
understood. 


a,  a,  0,  the  screws  that  advance 
pr  withdraw  the  moveable  mould- 
flate.       .,  ,.  ^.     . 
'..^'>  ^>.  fhe  moveable  plate, 
5  .  .c,  Cj  ribs,  winch  serve  to  strength- 
en the  platts.     ,  . 
;  .,'^»  g.rp«ves,  ,sank  in.the  mould- 
board  for  the  reception  of  the  ribs, 
.-when    the._n^ould-plate   is  with- 
drawn. 

t^rd  S,  observes,  that  "  the 
principle,  of.  this  moveable  plate 
may  pot  at  first  catch  the  attention 
of  eyery  reader  j"  but  it  deserves 
to  be  generally  adopted,  and  has 
indeed  met  witli  strong  advocates 
in  ploughmen  j  fbr  it  not  only  re- 
lieves tlieir  right  arm  of  considera- 
ble labour,  that  mqst  otiierwjse  be 
performed  in  wedging  and .  ham- 


mering mould-plates  J  but  much 
exertion  is  also  saved  to  the  right 
leg,  in  attempting  to  tread  those 
furrows  flat,  which  had  been  left 
on  an  edge  by  the  plough.  Lastly, 
these  plates  are  ipdispfnsably  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  qualify  two- 
furrow  ploughs  for  all  ^roari  work, 
and  particularly  breaking  up  leysj 
and  such  implements  oUght  (in  the 
tec'  nical  phrase)  to  tvork  on  their 
own  base,  close  at  heel;  as  other- 
wise the  furrow  will  be  irregularly 
laid ;  and  they  will  be  immediately 
"  thrown  out  of  work." 

Before  we  conclude  the  account 
of  this  \^luable  contrivance,  it  i$ 
but  justice  to  state  the  result  of  a 
trial  njade  at  Ke\y,  in  March  1799, 
pn  Hi*  IVIajesty's  Farm,  in, conse- 
quence 


quence  of  a  challenge  given  to  Lord 
SoMERViLLE.  The  quantity  of 
land,  till  then  in  a  state  of  nature, 
amounted  to  17^  statute  acres,  and 
was  worked  by  this  implement, 
four  Devonshire  oxen  (six  years 
old),  and  a  man,  with  a  boy  as 
driver,  in  six  days  and  four  hours. 
The  cattle  were  in  good  condition 
when  they  commenced  the  task ; 
after  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
they  appeared  in  better  order  than 
before.  They  were  allowed  no 
corn  J  consumed  "every  day,  upon 
an  average,  about  40lbs,  of  hay, 
during  their  continuance  at  Kew ; 
and  worked  eight  hours  each  day, 
including  half  an  hour  for  bait. — 
The  land,  thus  tilled,  was  viewed 
by  many  gentlemen  and  able  agri- 
culturists, who  highly  approved  of 
it,  and  were  induced  to  order  num- 
bers of  these  ploughs ;  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  two-fbrrow  plough  has,  in- 
deed, been  introduced  into  some 
of  the  midland  counties,  where  it 
is  employed  with  five  horses  and 
one  man,  in  tolerably  level  soils, 
which  it  divides  as  effedually  as 
two  single  ploughs. — It  is  also 
used,  together  with  the  single- 
wheel  plough,  in  Staffordshire  3  as 
it  requires  only  a  lad  to  drive  the 
horses,  and  to  turn  the  p'ough  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow. — For  break- 
ing up  the  turf,  an  'won  flay  is 
screwed  to  the  coulter ;  by  which 
the  sward  is  cut  off,  and  turned 
into  the  furrow,  so  as  to  be  qo* 
vered  with  earth.  Thus,  by  the 
aid  of  an  additional  horse,  the  soil 
will  resemble  a  fallow,  and  may  be 
harrowed  with  equal  facility. 

The  latest  British  plough,  which 
merits  particular  notice,  is  that  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  Turner,  jun.  of 
^Qckleton,  Warwickshire  j  and  of 
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which  the  following    figure  will 
convey  an  accurate  idea  : 


A,  The  iron  at  the  end  of  the 

beam,    to   which  the  horses  are 

D  d  4  hooked; 
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hooked ;  and  which  is  called,  in 
S'taffbrdshire,  the  luck ;  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  the  I'ar. 
B,B,B,B,B.  Thebeanx  . 
\V,W,\V,W,W,  A  strong  piece 
of  wood,  denominated  by  the  inven- 
tor a  tving,  that  projedla  in  the 
middle ;  and  in  which  one  of  the 
coulters  C,  is  fixed.  This  piece 
of  timber  is  fastened,  at  a  proper 
dihtance  from  the  ear,  to  the  side 
of  the  beam,  by  means  of  long 
screws  passing  throughout  the  lat- 
ter j  witli  the  opposite  'side  of  which 
they  conueft  another  wing,  con- 
taining a  second  coulter,  likewise 
marked  with  the  letter  C. — These 
two  coullers  are  placed  in  a  parallel 
direftion,  and  are  both  sirengthen- 
edwith  a  piece  of  iron,  called  the 
stoi/  ;  one  end  of  which  is  fixed 
about  two  inches  beneath  die  wing, 
;Snd  the  other  is  inserted  in  the  wing 
itself.        '      •;. 

*"-  Fj  represent*'  the  whole  stai/  of 
the 'Coulter  Cj  and  y  delineates 
part  of  the  other  coulter  C. 

T;  dencjtes  part  of  the  drock,  a 
p\ecebf  wood,  that  forirus  ihe  lower 
extremity  of  the  plough}  and  which 
is  about  six  inches  in  width,  three 
in^^depth',  and  rather  more  than 
two  fee^'in  length. — To  the  top  of 
tlie  drock  as 'tas)ened  an  ered  piece 
of  'tiiiiber^  known  by  the  name  of 
spindiS;  M^  JVI ;  and  behind  which 
are  ^w  O  tails,  D  d. — ^To  the  upper 
end  of  the  spind.e  M,  is  fixed  the 
beam  B,  the' ^nd  of  which  is  fas- 
tened between  the  tails,  by  means 
of  an  iron  pin. 

P,  I,  and  P,  R,  are  two  shelve- 
hoards,  combined  with  the  drock 
and  spindle  j  and  which  meet  at 
the  angular  point  R  The  ends  of 
both  the>e  boards  are  strengthened 
by  means  of  a  short  woodm  stay, 
that  is  fixed  i.nthvmjuAS"  ^y9U-as,in 
t^e  tails :  §,  represents  this  slay. 
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K,  a  coulter  fastened  to  the 
plough-share  S,  and  which  is  bent 
at  the  end,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  admitted  'through  a 
hole  in  the  beam,  behind  the  two 
coulters  C,  C,  when  the  share  i» 
put  on  the  end  of  the  drock. 

The  obje6t  of  this  contrivance  is 
the  formation  of  small  drains  or 
gutters  in  meadows,  and  pasture- 
land,  with  a  view  to  carry  off  stag- 
nant waters :  which,  by  remaining 
on  the  surface,  materially  injure 
the  soil. — ^To  adjust  the  plough  for 
work,  a  mark  is  first  made  in  the 
luiddle  of  that  end  of  the  drock, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  tails ; 
when  a  straight  line  is  traced  on  a 
level  spot  of  ground,  on  which  such 
mark  and  the  point  of  the  share 
are  put,  and  made  to  coincide. 
Next,  the  fore-coulters  must  be 
equi-distant  from  the  linej  then  let 
the  dotted  line  I,  y,  p,  n,  repre- 
sent a  straight  line  made  on  level 
ground  j  p,  the  point  of  the  share 
S  ;  m,  the  middle  point  of  the  end 
of  thf  drock  T ;  and,  if  m  and  p 
correspond  with  the  line  I,  y,p,  n, 
xy,  and  dt,  will  describe  the  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  fore-coul- 
tei-g, 

The  most  effeftual  method  of 
working  this  plough  is,  in  tlie  opi-. 
nion  ot  its  inventor,  to  fasten  a 
chain  round  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair 
of  ca.'-t- wheels  (the  body  of  which 
has  l^cen  taktn  off)  ;  to  hook  such 
chain  to  the  ear  A,  at  the  end  of 
the  beam  ;  and,  by  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  chain,  tiii.s  machine 
may  be  so  regulated  as  to  penetrate 
the  soil  lo  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground. — When  the  plough  is  at 
work,  the  fore-coulters  C,  C,  cut 
the  outside  of  the  guttt-r. — K,  the 
<;oulter,  divides  the  ground  exatSdy. 
in  (he  middle  :  the  farther  shelve- 

board 
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board  throws  out  half  the  soil  on 
one  side,  while  the  near  shelve- 
board  removes  the  other  half  to 
the  opposite  sidej  and  thus  a  com- 
plete gutter  is  left,  which  extends 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  width, 
and  is  from  six  to  eight  inches 
deep. 

One  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  inven- 
tion, is  the  saving  in  manual  la- 
bour, which  is  computed  at  tliree- 
fourths ;  as  400  perches  of  land 
may  thus  be  drained  in  one  day, 
by  a  team  of  five  horses,  two 
drivers,  and  a  holder ;  the  expence 
of  which,  the  inventor  calculates  at 
l6s. ;  whereas,  if  the  <>ame  quan- 
tity of  land  were  to  be  dug  by 
hand,  the  cost  would  amount  to 
31.  6s.  8d. 

Mr.  Torner's  Plough  may  be 
applied  to  another  valuable  branch 
of  agriculture  ;  namely,  the  plant- 
ing of  potatoes.  His  method  is  as 
follows :  First,  trendies  are  made 
with  the  machine,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  feet  from  each  otiier ; 
and  in  which  the  potatoes  are  set. 
Some  manure  is  next  spread  on 
them  in  such  trenches, and  they  are 
covered  by  drawing  the  plough 
t^irough  the  intermediate  spaces ; 
jjo  that  each  trench  is  filled  by  a 
ridge  of  soil.  When  the  growing 
potatoes  require  an  additional  co- 
yerirtg  of  mould,  the  weeds  are 
previously  cut,  either  by  a  hoe  or 
weeding-hook  ;  and,  the  two  fbrc- 
coulters  being  taken  off  the  plough, 
the  implement  is  drawn  between 
the  ridges  ;  it  throws  up  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  soil  upon  them  j 
and  thus  expeditiously  effects  the 
operation  of  moulding. 

Beside  these,  now  described,  se- 
veral other  ploughs  have  been  con- 
trived for  particular  purposes ;  but. 
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having  already  given  an  account  of» 
the  most  valuabje  improvements, 
under  the  heads  of  Dkaining,  and, 
Drilling,  we  shall  conclude  the 
present  article  with  a  description 
(extradled  from  M.  Simonde's 
"  Tableau  de  I  Agriculture  Tos- 
caiie,"  8vo.  Geneva,  1801)  of  two 
ploughs,  that  are  used  in  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy  j 
and  which,  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  construdion,  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  known  in  Britain. 

The-  first  is  denominated  the 
Greater  Tuscan  Plough. :  the  sock  . 
is  an  iron  plate,  somewhat  concave, 
which  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches, 
both  in  brcadlh  and  in  length ;  it 
is  sharpened  on  every  side  so  as  to 
divide  the  soil  in  an  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  with  great  ease.  The 
coulter  is  perpendicular  upon  the 
angle  of  i:\e  sock ;  and  a  moveable 
board  (versoir)  .is  placed  flat  over 
tlie  chep,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  sock, 
and  to  pass  under  the  clod  which 
the  latter  has  raised  :  but,  as  it 
describes  3  curve  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  of  (he  coulter,  it  devi- 
ates from  the  line,  and  is  turned 
upside-down,  together  with  tlie  soil 
which  it  has  received.  The  imple- 
ment, thus  constru6teil,  meets  with 
the  smallest  possible  resistance  in 
working  the  ground  j  its  sock  di- 
vides the  earth  with  a  facility  equal 
to  that  of  a  common  spade  j  and,  as 
its  motion  is  continued,  it  acquires" 
greater  power  of  a(!:lion  than  the 
latter:  —  the  ccuiter  also,  being 
vertical,  passes  on  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  such  as  are  always  in  an 
inclined  position,  .Lastly^  the  Ita- 
lian mould-board  being  flat,  re- 
ceives the  sod  from  the  sock,  which 
it  turns  over  to  the  side,  without 
increasing  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered ' 
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tered  by  the  implement,  in  consr*-  The  Lesser  Tuscan  PlojrgJi,'t^ 
qiience  of  this  secondary  opera-  which  the  following  representation 
tioo.  will  afford  a  tolerably  distinft  idea. 


is  lighter,  and  more  diminutive  in 
all  its  dimensions,  than  the  preced- 
ing. Its  sock  is  of  a  similar  shape, 
but  the  coulter  is  perpendicular  be- 
neath its  beam,  between  the  course 
of  the  sock ;  and,  instead  of  the 
mould-board  (of  which  this  ma- 
chine is  destitute),  its  broad  chep  is 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  plane  (do- 
lorrcj,  so  as  to  turn  the  earth  equal- 
ly on  both  sides.  In  order  to  work 
Ihe  plough,  the  labourer  condutls 
it  between  each  border  Cplate- 
landcj,  which  he  divides  at  a  single 
stroke,  thrusting  the  soil  of  either 
side  towards  the  furrow  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding year:  and,  while  the  latter 
is  nearly  filled  np,  he  forms  the 
trench,  which  is  to  continue  open 
during  the  next  season  ;  so  that 
the  soil  is  alternately  stirred,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Mr.TvLL ; 
being  sown  one  year,  and  serving 
as  a  furrow  in  the  subsequent. — 
This  alternation  is  delineated  in  the 


foremost  of  the  two  lines,  in  the 
cut  above  annexed  3  where  the 
lines  represent  the  ground  previ- 
ously to  its  being  ploughed  j  ancf 
the  points  or  dots,  its  external  iona^ 
after  such  operation. 

The  plough  enters  at  a  a,  divid- 
ing each  border  j  and,  in  throwing 
up  the  soil  equally  on  both  sides, 
it  forms  the  small  elevations  I,  c. — 
Thus,  the  tield  presents  alternately, 
after  ploughing,  two  ridges  adjoin- 
ing to  each  other,  and  then  a  fur- 
row. Next,  the  labourer  passes  a 
small  square  harrow  over  these 
elevations,  which  he  levels  ;  while 
the  furrow  remains  untouched,  as 
represented  by  the  second  of  the 
lines  in  the  cut  last  referred  taj 
and  tlie  soil  is  thus  ultimately  pre- 
pared for  sowing. 

The  agricultural  reader  will  ob- 
serve, from  the  construftic^  of 
these  implements,  that  they  ard 
not  calculated  for  working  stiff 
clays  i 
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days;  as  the  ground  cannot  he 
entirely  removed,  and  some  part 
musf  even  remain  untouched.  But, 
.  Ui  die  rich  friable  soils  of  Tuscany, 
the  smaller  plough  is  a  most  useful 
instrument  j  for,  in  that  country, 
the  least  effort  is  sufficient  to  di- 
vide and  pulverize  the  land :  we 
have  been  induced  to  communicate 
the  figure  above-mentioned,  chiefly 
go  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  as 
tliere  are  similar  soils  in  the  South- 
ern parts  of  Britain ;  where,  we 
conceive,  the  Italian  ploughs  may 
be  advantageously  employed,-— 
Lastly,  the  deep  furrows,  that 
remain  in  the  ground  after  it  has 
been  ploughed,  present  a  greater 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air ;  a  circumstance  mate- 
rially conduping  to  its  improve- 
ment. 

We  have  here  given  an  extensive 
view  of  the  subject,  on  account  of 
its  national  importance. — Justice, 
however,  impels  us  to  mention  an- 
other coutrivaufce,  for  ascertaining 
the  force  necessary  in  the  draught 
of  various  ploughs.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  Mr.  More, 
the  iate  ingenious  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c, :  it  consists  ot  a  spring 
(Coiled  within  a  cylindrical  case, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  dial-plate 
numbered  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  a  clock  }  and  which  is  so 
constru6ted,  that  the  hand  moves 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  of 
tlie  spring,  and  points  to  the  num- 
jbers  according  to  the  force  exerted  : 
thus,  if  the  draught  be  equal  to  one 
fcwt.  over  a  pulley,  the  hand  will 
be  direfted  towards  figure  1 ;  when 
the  draught  equals  two  cwt.  it 
points  to  figure  2 ;  and  continues 
to  increase,  or  diminish,  its  progress 
jp  propqrtion  to  the  exertions  made. 
Various  experioients  were  eon- 
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dufted  under  the  inspeftion  of  the 
Society,  when  the  accuracy  of  this 
machine  was  fully  evinced  ;  a  de- 
tailed account  of  which  is  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture-,  where  the  different 
results  are  minutely  recorded. 

PLOUGHING,  in  rural  econo- 
my, denotes  the  stirring  and  turn- 
ing over  of  land  with  the  plough. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  essential 
operations  in  the  culture  of  the 
eartli.and  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  design  of 
the  farmer,  or  the  destination  of 
the  ground,  thus  moved,  it  ought 
never  to  be  ploughed  in  a  wet  state  j 
becau-^e  the  soil  cannot  be  improved 
by  such  labour.  Farther,  the  plough 
ought  to  be  carried  to  a  consider- 
able depth  into  the  soil ;  and,  if 
one  turning  be  not  sutficient,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  pass  another 
plough  over  the  same  furrow,  so 
that  tiie  land  may  be  eft^edu.ally 
stirred ;  when,  being  thus  exposed 
to  the  air,  its  fertiiizing  properties 
will  not  only  be  considerably  aug- 
mented, but  all  perennial  weeds 
will  be  completely  eradicated. — • 
Deep  ploughing,  however,  is  un- 
necessary for  land  that  has  been 
recently  manured  with  lime  or 
marie ;  but,  on  exhausted  soils,  it 
is  uncommonly  beneficial,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  generally  recom* 
mended  by  the  most  skilful .  hus- 
bandmen. 

Ploughing  Increases  the  food  of 
plants  ;  as  it  opens  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  vegetable  aliment  from 
the  air;  and,  the  surface  being 
consetjuently  enlarged,  a  greater 
portion  of  land  is  thus  exposed  to 
its  influence.  Farther,  by  break' 
ing  up  the  ground,  it  it  be  too  solid, 
and  rendering  it  firm,  in  case  it  be 
too  light,    this  operation  .  greatly 
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tends  to  improve  the  earth  ;  and,' 
as  weeds  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  thus  reduced  to  a  state 
df  putrefaftion,  it  promotes  the 
nourishment  of  the  new  roots. 
Lastly,  ploughing  removes  too  great 
humidity,  by  forming  tlie  land  into 
&I0GES  (which  see),  and  contri- 
butes to  the  eradication  of  weeds  j 
as  it  first  causes  their  seeds  to  ve- 
getate ;  and,  afterwards  tearing  up 
the  young  plants,  exposes  their 
ipots  to  the  drought}  in  conse- 
ijuence  of  which,  they  are  deprived 
of  their  vegetative  power. 

Ploughmak's-Sfikenard.  See 
Flea-Bane. 

PLOVER,  the  Common,  or 
Cliaradrius  Pluvialis,  L.  a  weli- 
l;nown  bird  of  passage,  frequent- 
ing chiefly  the  Northern  parts  of 
Britain,  particularly  the  Hebrides, 
"where  they  sometimes  appear  in 
flights  of  many  thousands. 
,  Plovers  delight  to  feed  on  plough- 
ed land  near  tlie  sea  ;  they  utter  a 
shrill  whistling  noise,  and  may  be 
easily  enticed  within  gun-shot,  by 
a  skilful  imitator  of  their  note.  In 
the  spring,  before  they  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  teal,  and  other 
si.\y  birds,  plovers  are  readily  taken 
by  nets.  For  this  sport,  the  month 
of  October  is  the  most,  eligible ; 
and,  as  all  sea-fowl  fly  against  the 
■wind,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  circumstance,  in  setting  the 
net.  Contrary  to  the  nature  of 
]and-fowl,  these  birds  never  roost 
on  trees  or  hedges,  but  sit  on  the 
ground,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
ducks  or  geest; ;  though,  in  stormy 
weather,  they  frequently  retire  to 
soire  sheltered  situation. 

The  flesh  of  plover  somewhat 
resembles,  in  flavour,  that  of  widge- 
on, teal,  and  other  wild-fowl,  but 
it  is  milder,  and  cor.stquently  more 
imLritive. 
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PLUM-TREE,  or  Prunu^,  I;,:  s^ 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  fifteen^ 
but  according  to  Bechstein,  thirty 
species  j  five  of  which  are  reared  in 
Britain,  namely  : 

1.  TbeParfKy,orBiRD-CHBRRYj 
and, 

2.  The  Cerasus,  or  Commoj* 
Wild  Cherry  j  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
50Q — lO. 

3.  Thef/J5i^J/ia,BuLLACE-PLUM, 
or  Black  Bullace-tree,  which 
grovi's  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  April. — ^The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  of  an  austere,  but  pleasant 
sub- acid  taste,  especially  when  it 
has  become  mellow  by  the  frost. 
It  is  of  a  dark-blue  colour  (there  i» 
also  a  variety  which  is  white)  ;  of 
a  globular  shape  j  double  the  size 
of  common  sloes  ;  and  next  kin  to 
plums.  In  Germany,  it  is  pre-^ 
serA-ed  in  vinegar  and  spice  j  though 
the  Bullace-plum  may  also  be  pro- 
fitably converted  into  brandy. — 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  beautifully- 
veined,  and  highly  prized  by 
turners. — ^Thebark  of  the  roots  and 
branches  has  styptic  properties  > 
and  Dr.  With eri  ng  observes,  that 
an  infusion  of  the  flowers,  sweeten- 
ed with  sugar,  is  a  mild  purgative, 
well  adnpted  for  children. 

4.  The  spinosa.  See  Sloe- 
tree. 

5.  The  domesiica,  or  Common 
Plum-tree  ;  which  abounds  in 
hedges,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
propagated  from  stone:^  planted  by 
birds.  It  delights  in  lofty  situa- 
tions, and  does  not  prevent  the 
grass  from  growing  beneath  its 
shade. — Its  bark  dniparts  a  yellow 
dye. 

Numerous  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies are  raised  by  gardeners,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  : — I  .The  Lord's  Plum-y 
and  2.  His-  Ladies'  PJum;  see<'p. 
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*i^7.—'3.  The  Red  Perdrigon;  see' 
p.  298. — 4.  The  Hungarian,  or 
Blue-egg-plum ;  see  p.  306.— 
5.  The  St.  Jokns'plum. — 6.  The 
Royal ;  and  J.  the  Green,  or  WhiU 
indian-plum ;  see  p.  31 1  of  this  vo- 
lume. To  these  may  be  added, 
8.  The  St.  Julian,  and — 9.  The 
Magnum-plums;  which, being  very 
hardy,  are  chiefly  employed  as 
stocks  for  raising  peaches. — 10. 
Th^Jean  Hative,ov  JVhite  Primor- 
tUan.—L  1 ,  The  Early  Black  Da- 
mask, or  Morocco  j  which  are  prin- 
cipally valu3d  on  account  of  their 
e^ly  maturation. — 12.  The  Great 
Violet  Damask  of  Tours,  that  attains 
a  considerable  size  :  externally,  it 
15  of  a  dark-red  colour ;  its  flesh  is 
yellow,  and  possesses  a  rich  sac- 
charine taste. — J  3.  The  Folkering- 
ham,  or  Sheen-plum ;  a  large  fruit, 
which  is  equal  to  any  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties,  both  for  beauty, 
and  delicacy  of  flavour. — 14.  The 
White  Perdrigon  is  in  great  esteem : 
Jtmaybeusedeitherfbrsweet-mcats, 
or  eaten  in  a  fresh  state. — 15.  The 
yiolet  is  a  very  delicate  fruit,  but 
is  seldom  produced  in  abundance. — 
16.  Iiiipeiial,  or  Red  Magnum  ;  a 
large,  long  plum,  of  an  austere 
taste ;  is  excellent  for  s weet- meats  j 
and  the  tree  is  very  fruitful. — 17. 
The  Bonum  Magnum,  JVhite  Hol- 
land, or  Mogul  Plum,  is  very  plen- 
tifiil ;  and,  when  ripened  against 
the  wall,  acqviires  a  good  taste  :  it 
may  be  easily  preserved. — 18.  The 
Mirabel,  is  a  small  yellow  plum, 
with  a  saccharine  juice,  and  in  great 
abundance.— 19.  The  apricot ;  a 
large,  yellow,  round  plum,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  film,  sweet,  and  will 
be  much  improved  by  ripening 
against  a  wall. — 20,  Roch-courbon, 
or  Red  Diaper,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  varieties  of  the  plura- 
kind:  it  is  of  a  large  size  ^  a  red 


colour;  and  has  a  sweet  taste.—* 
31  .The  Gage,  is  reputed  to  be  equal 
in  flavour,  beauty,  and  in  other 
respects,  to  the  best  plums  that 
are  cultivated :  it  is  very  produc- 
tive, whether  it  be  planted  against 
a  wall,  or  in  an  open  exposure.- 
22.  The  St.  Catharine,  is  principally- 
calculated  for  sweet-meats.  It  pro- 
duces abundantly,  but  requires  to 
be  reared  against  a  wall,  by  which 
means  its  fruit  is  greatly  improved, 
both  in  size  and  taste. — 23.  Tlie 
Spanish-  Red  Damask  ;  a  round 
plum  of  a  middle  size  :  it  thrives 
best  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  ; 
has  a  red  tinge,  and  abounds  witlv 
rich  juice.-— 24.  The  Muscle  P/um, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  kinds; 
and  of  an  indiflerent  flavour. — 25 
The  JVhite  Pear-Plum,  ripens  at  a 
late  period  :  it  is  cliiefly  cultivated 
for  stocks,  on  which  tender  peaches 
may  be  budded. 

AH  tlie  different  varieties  of 
plums  have  originally  been  raised 
from  the  stones,  and  afterwards 
grafted  or  budded  on  plum-stocks. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Sloe-tree,  or  Black-thorn  ;  and,  as 
the  operation  varies  but  little  from 
that  already  described  under  the 
heads  of  Engrafting  and  Inocu- 
lation, we  refer  the  reader  to 
those  articles. 

Beside  their  utility  as  a  culinary 
fruit,  plums  possess  valuable  me- 
dicinal properties.  In  a  dried  state, 
they  are  called  Prunes,  and  are 
eminently  useful  in  cases  of  costive- 
ness  accompanied  by  irritation,  that 
would  be  aggravated  by  powerful 
laxatives  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
eaten  after  long  fasting,  or  for  sup- 
per, unless  mixed  with  otlier  ali- 
ment; as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
flatulency.  With  thli5  exception, 
they  suit  almost  every  constitudon, 
and  produce  both  cooling  and  ape- 
rient 
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rient  efFefts  ;  but,  when  prunes  do 
not  operate  sufficiently,  their  power 
may  be  increased  by  combining 
them  with  a  small  portion  of  rhu- 
barb, or  cream  of  tartar. 

If  plums  be  eaten  in  a  fresh 
state,  or  before  tliey  are  perfe6tly 
ripe,  and  in  immoderate  quantities, 
they  induce  colics,  looseness,  and 
similar  a{R;6tions  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  larger  kinds, 
especially,  ought  to  be  used  sel- 
dom, and  with  great  precaution,  be- 
ing more  dangerous  than  the  smaller 
plums ;  because  the  former  arc 
rarely  permitted  to  attain  to  matu- 
rity. 

PLUME,  or  Plumage,  denotes 
the  feathers  of  birds,  which  are 
frequently  worn  by  military  men, 
and  females,  as  ornaments  to  the 
head-dress ;  a  custom  originally 
derived  from  barbarous  nations. 

AltJiough  we  do  not  approve  of 
such  tinsel  decorations  in  domestic 
life,  yet,  as  the  young  and  gay, 
especially  in  public  places  of  re- 
sort, such  as  balls,  masquerades, 
&c.  are  frequently  liable  to  tar- 
nish, or  otherwise  to  injure  the 
beauty  of  their  costly  feathers,  we 
shall  insert  the  following  methods 
of  cleaning  them  : —  IVf'ute  plumage 
may  be  effectually  bleached  by 
dipping  it  in  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  QT  bleaching,  liquor  of 
Berthollet;  and,  ifthiscapnot 
be  easily  procured,  by  simply  im- 
mersing it  for  a  few  hours  in  pure 
water  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight 
drops  of  the  latter,  to  every  ounce 
of  the  former ;  then  drying  the 
feathers  in  the  sun,  or  at  a  distance 
from  a  fire. — Variegated  plumage 
may  be  cleaned  and  restored  to  its 
former  brightness,  by  gently  wip- 
ing it  with  a  soft  sponge  dipped  in 
spirits  of  wine  >  and,  alter  i^  has 
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been  gradually  dried,  by  moistening" 
the  downy  part  with  a  filtred  so- 
lution of  gum-arabic,  or  traga- 
canth  5 — then  cautiously  exposing 
the  tops  and  sides  to  the  heat  of  a 
bright  fire,  in  order  to  curl  their 
extremities. 

POISON,  a  term  denoting  any 
matter  that  may  prove  detrimen- 
tal, and  frequently  fatal,  to  the  life 
of  animals,  whether  it  be  taken  in 
small  portions  by  the  mouth,  mix- 
ed with  the  blood,  or  applied  to 
the  nerves  by  friction  of  the  skin, 
or  other  means. 

Poisons  are  divided  into  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  and  mineral ;  but,  as 
we  state  tlie  particular  substances, 
together  witli  their  appropriate  re- 
medies, in  their  alphabetical  order  j 
and,  having  already  given  the  ge- 
neral precautions  in  case  any  poi- 
son have  been  swallowed  (under 
the  article  Antidotes),  we  shall 
at  present  add  a  few  supplementary 
directions,  to  be  followed  in  those 
situations,  where  poisoning  has  ei- 
ther aSually  taken  place,  or  19 
strongly  suspefted. 

I.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  deleterious  matter,  the 
remainder  of  the  poisoned  aliment 
(if  any)  should  first  be  examined. 
The  patient,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sons present,  ought  Ukewise  to  be 
stridiy  interrogated,  and  the  symp" 
toms  accurately  investigated. 

II.  The  next  measure  necessary 
to  be  pursued,  is  to  learn  the  por- 
tion of  the  poison  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  whether  it  was  admi-* 
nistered  by  mistake  hi  medicine, 
food,  drink,  or  in  any  other  form.- 
In  this  case  also,  alieation  must  be 
paid  to  the  symptoms,  such  as  vioi* 
lent  looseners,  nausea,  and  vomit-- 
ing,  convulsions,  swelling  of  the 
face,  &c. — Lastly,  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  $waIlowii»^  ot  the  poison',- 
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Vt<5.  the  antidotes  given,  together 
with  their  operation,  should  be 
minutely  inquired  into,  as  well  as 
the  effeds  resulting  from  this  un- 
fortunate casualty,  such  as  palsy, 
apoplexy,  colic,  &c. 

Where  poison  has  been  recently 
swallowed,  it  may  be  discharged 
cither  by  means  of  an  emetic,  or 
by  tickling  the  throat  with  a  fra- 
ther,  and  administering  such  a 
quantity  of  oil,  mixed  with  milk, 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  drink.  But, 
if  the  accident  be  discovered  several 
hours  after  it  has  happened,  eme- 
tics would  be  produftive  of  fatal 
consequences  :  it  will,  therefore, 
be  advisable  to  prevail  on  the  pa- 
tient to  take  large  draughts  of  luke- 
warm water,  milk  and  oil,  and  to 
resort  to  tepid  bathing- 

POKER,  a  well-known  instru- 
ment, generally  manufactured  of 
iron  j  and  employed  for  stirring  the 
fire- 
As  many  casualties  occur  from 
negligence,  or  imprudence,  in 
leaving  pokers  in  the  lire,  we  shall 
state  the  following  ^expedient,  by 
which  they  may  in  future  be  pre- 
vented. It  consists  simply  in  weld- 
ing or  soldering  a  small  cross  of 
iron  (projc(Stlng  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  each  way),  immediately 
above  the  square  part  of  the  poker, 
called  the  bit.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  instrument  cannot  be  thrust 
into  the  fire  farther  than  such  bit  j 
a  circumstance  of  some  advantage, 
where  fire-irons  are  highly  polish- 
ed. Besides,  if  the  burning  coals 
should  yield,  or  any  other  accident 
happen,  so  as  to  cause  the  poker 
to  slide  out,  it  will  probably  be  ar- 
rested on  the  edge  of  the  fender. 
And,  though  it  should  fall  on  the 
hearth  or  carpet,  neither  of  these 
will  sustain  any  material  injury  j 
ag  the  heated  part  or  bit,  will  be 
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elevated  sevtral  inches  above  the 
floor. 

POLE-CAT,  or  Mustela  puto- 
rius,  L.  an  animal  of  prey,  of  a 
dusky-yellow  colour,  with  whitish 
ears  and  muzzle  :  it  inhabits  most 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  tempera- 
ment, manners,  disposition,  and 
form,  resembles  the  Martin. 

Pole-cats  burrow  under  ground, 
forming  a  shallow  retreat  about 
two  yards  in  length,  which  gene- 
rally terminates  under  the  roots  of 
a  large  tree. — ^The  female  breeds 
in  the  spring,  and  brings  forth 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  five 
young  at  a  time. 

These  predatory  animals  ap- 
proach our  habitations,  mount  on 
the  roofs,  or  take  up  their  abode  ia 
hay-lofts,  barns,  and  unfrequented 
places,  whence  they  issue  during 
the  night,  in  search  of  prey.  Thejr 
occasion  greater  havock  among 
poultry,  bees,&c.  than  theMartinr 
with  a  view  to  obtain  honey,  thejr 
attack  the  hives  in  winter,  and 
compel  the  bees  to  abandon  tiieni. 
When  frightened,  the  pole-cat  emits 
an  exceedingly  offensive  fetor } 
which  is  so  pungent  and  hurtful 
to  fowls,  that  they  sometimes  fall 
down  from  the  places  where  tliejr 
roost  J  and  thus  become  a  prey  to 
this  quadruped. 

For  a  method  of  exterminating 
these  depredators,  we  refer  to  the 
article  Marti  ^f. 

POLL-EVIL,  in  farriery,  is  aa 
abscess  formed  in  the  sinuses  be- 
tween the  poll- bone,  and  the  up- 
permost vertebrae  of  the  neck  of  a 
horse. 

When  this  malady  is  occasioned 
by  blows,  bruises,  or  any  externa! 
violence,  the  swelled  part  should 
first  be  bathed  with  hot  vinegar  j 
but,  if  the  hair  be  fretted  off,  and 
a  discharge  ooze  through  the  skin, 
a  fomen- 
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ii  fomentation,  prepared  of  two 
parts  of. vinegar,  and  ();ie  qtt'  spirit 
of  wine,  wrtl  be  more  proper. 
Should,  however',  great  in'itation 
arise  from  heat  and  infiammation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the 
animal,  and  to  apply  poultices  of 
bread,  milk,  and  elder-flowers ; 
which  method,  with  the  assistance 
of  appropriate  physic,  will  frequent- 
ly disperse  the  swelling,  and  pre- 
vent the  farther  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

But,  when  the  tumor  becomes 
critical,  and  contains  flu6tuating 
matter,  its  maturation  ouglit  to  be 
promoted  by  poultices,  till  it  either 
burst  spontaneously,  or  arrive  at  a 
state  proper  for  applying  the  knife. 
If  such  operation  become  necessary, 
it  should  always  be  performed  by 
a  skilful  veterinary  sdrgeon ;  as  it 
frequently  happens,  that,  though  a 
complete  cure  of  this  evil  be  effefted 
by  common  farriers,  yet, by  making 
deep  incisions,  resorting  to  corro- 
sive mixtures,  and  a  tedious  course 
of  hot,  irritating  applications,  the 
poor  animal  is  so  disfigured  as  to 
be  fit  only  for  the  meanest  dradgery. 

A  more  judicious  and  simple 
method  of  discussing  tumors  of 
this  description,  has  lately  been  re- 
bommended  by  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh. — As  soon  as  matter  is 
perceived  to  fluftuate  in  the  part 
affcfted,  Mr.  C.  direfts  a  large 
seton-needle,  armed  with  a  cord, 
to  be  introduced  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  swelling,  and  brouglit 
out  at  the  under  or  lower  part  of  it : 
from  which  orifice  the  pus  will 
speedily  discharge  itself  J  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  wound  will  be  per- 
fectly healed,  without  leaving  any 
scar  or  blemish,  or  the  least  trace 
of  the  disorder. — Dcep-seattd  ab- 
scesses may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner;  aad,  if  there  be  two  or 
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more  sinuses,  the  same  method"  mrrr 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
pending orifice,  for  a  free  discharge 
of  matter:  thus,  a  cure  is  generally 
and  si-)eedily  effeded. 

POLLEN,  or  Farina fecu7i dans, 
denotes  the  fertilizing  powder» 
found  in  the  anthers,  or  tops  of  the' 
stamina  of  plants  5  and  which, 
when  sufficiently  mature,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  pistils  for  the  purpose 
of  f  cundation. 

The  farina  is,  in  general,  of  a 
yelow  colour  J  it  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  tops  of  young  or  unripe 
flowers,  and  especially  in  those  of 
lilies  and  tulips.  It  consists  of 
minute  hard  particles,  covered  with 
one,  two,  or  three  elastic  mem- 
branes, bursting  and  shedding  the 
flower  dust  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at 
maturity. — When  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  a  micrascope,  they 
usually  present  a  particular  form, 
that  is  observable  throughout  the 
genera  of  an  order,  as  well  as  alj 
the  species  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

Naturalists  have  discovered,  that 
the  pollen  contains  a  waxy,  un6tu- 
ous  matter,  and  is  colle£ted  in  the 
hairs  with  which  the  thighs  of  bees 
are  covered.  These  insects  tritu- 
rate, and  otherwise  prepare  it  in 
their  stomachs,  whence  it  is  eject- 
ed in  a  concrete  form,  under  tlie 
name  of  Wax. 

POLISHING,  in  general,  de- 
notes the  aft  of  smooihening  and 
imparting  brightness  to  hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  metals,  marble, 
glass,  &c.  by  rubbing  them  with 
certain  matters  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Having,  on  many  occasions, 
stated  different  mineral  and  vege- 
table bc.dies  that  may  be  employed 
with  the  view  of  polishing  nielala 
(a  summar)'  accdunt  aH  which  the 
reader 
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reader  will  find  in  the  concluding 
'  General  Index  of  Reference),  we 
shall  at  present  only  remnrk,  that 
one  of  the  most  proper  articles,  in 
this respeft, is  the  A:?pfiodelu<t  Luteus, 
L.  or  Common  Yellow  Asphodel, 
the  useful  properties  of  whicii  we 
have  described  vol.  i.  p.  130. — ^The 
stalks  of  this  plant  are  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  goose-quill ;  and, 
vhen  dipped  in  Calcothar,  oxCrocus 
Martis  (which  may  be  had  of  the 
'  druggists),  reduced  to  a  p:iste  with 
sweet-oil,  and  properly  applied  to 
iron  and  brass  utensils,  will  not 
Duly  render  them  exceedingly 
bright,  but  also  prove  a  better  pre- 
servative from  the  rust,  than  sand- 
paper, or  other  rough  materials. 

Polyanthus.  See  Primrose. 

POLYPODY,  or  Poh/podium,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  comprising- 142 
species  ;  1 8  of  which  are  indigenous, 
but  the  following  only  deserve  to 
be  mentioned:  ■ 

1.  The  vulgare,  or  Common 
Polypody,  is  perennial;  grows  on 
old  walls,  shady  places,  and  at  the 
roots  of  trees :  it  flowers  from  June 
till  Oftober. — The  root  of  this 
plant  has  a  sweetish  taste  J  but,  by 
long  boiling,  it  becomes  bitter, 
"When  fresh,  it  operates  as  a  mild 
laxative,  so  that  an  infusion  of  six 
drams  of  this  root,  in  half  a  pint  of . 
boiling  water,  may  be  taken  in  di- 
vided doses. 

2.  The  Filix-vias.  See  Fern 
the  Male,  vol.  ii,  p.  262. 

3.  The  Oreopteris,  or  Heath  . 
Polypody,  thrives  on  most  of 
the  dry  hills  of  Scotland  ;  also  in 
moist  woods,  and  mountainous  si- 
tuations of  England.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  Oftober. — This  plant  is 
likewise  perennial,  and  its  leaves 
emit  a  very  agreeable  scent. 

POMATUM,  an  unguent,- 
which  was  formerly  prepared  Irom 

NO.  Xll.— »VOL.  lit. 
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apples,  lard,  and  rose-water,  tri- 
turated together  to  the  consistence 
of  an  ointment.  At  prscnt,  it  is 
generally  compounded  by  beating 
up  lard  with  a  certain  quantify  qf 
rose-water,  and  communicating  to 
the  mixture  the  odours  of  violets, 
roses,  jessamines,  &c. 

Pomatums  are  commonly  used 
in  dressing  the  hair ;  and  as  many 
are  deprived  of  that  ornament, 
chiefly  by  dissipation,  mercenary 
adventurers  amuse  the  public  witii 
various  preparations,  which  are  sold 
to  the  credulous  with  ti.e  specious 
pretence  of  rendering  tl)e  hair  long 
and  thick.  Such  mixtures,  how- 
ever, consisting  frequently  of  hurt- 
ful ingredients,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  directions  already  given,  ia 
vol.  ii.  p.  423. — ^Thcse  unguents 
are  also  occasionally  employed  for 
becuit'ifyiug  the  face  and.  skin ;  re- 
moving pimples,  and  other  cutane- 
ous eruptions  ;  esjiecially  by  those 
votaries  of  fashion  and  vanity,  who 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  whether  pure  or  mixed  j 
and  who  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
effc£ts  of  such  indulgence,  by  re- 
laxing the  skin  with  un6tuous  ap- 
phcations.  Here  we  cannot  too 
severely  reprimand  parents,  and 
more  particularly  mothers,  thus 
pitiably  situated  j  because  the  mo- 
mentary gratification  of  the  palate^ 
or  a  temporary  exhilaration,  ap- 
pears to  suppress  every  moral  re- 
flection, every  duty  they  owe  to 
them-selves  and  their  children  j 
while  they  eventually  render  them- 
selves vidiras  of  disease  and  misery. 

POMEGRANATE-TRfiE,  or 
Punka,  L.  an  .exotic,  growing -in 
chalky  soils,  and  consisting  of  two 
species  : 

1,  The  granatnm,  or  Common 

Pomegranate- tree,  w  hich  is  a  native 

of  Italy,  and  other  southern  paj-ta 
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of  Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  18  or  20  feet.  In  Britain, 
it  is  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious  ;  as  its  fruit  seldom 
attains  the  delicacy  of  that  imported 
'from  warmer  climates. — Among 
other  experiments  raade  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  tree,  in  dyeing, 
we  shall  relate  only  one  mentioned 
by  BoHMER.  From  the  deciduous 
leaves  in  autumn,  when  they  pre- 
•  sent  a  brow  nish-red  shade,  he  ob- 
tained, by  boiling  them,  a  ihiek, 
nuiddy  liquor,  in  which  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  cloths,  acquired 
a  good  French-blue  colour :  these 
materials  had  been  previously  im- 
mersed in  a  .solution  of  green  vitriol  5 
and,  after  becoming  dry,  they  were, 
by  dilferent  trials,  plunged  in  vine- 
gar, and  soap-water,  neither  of 
which  in  the  least  atFedted  their 
tint,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  dark-blue,  or  black, 
— In  Germany,  the  tanners  former- 
ly employed  the  bark  of  this  tree 
as  a  substitute  for  sumach. — See 
also  Morocco-Lkather. 

2,  The  ?ifl77a,  or  Dwarf  Ameri- 
can Pomegranate,  has  a  short  stem 
rising  only  four  or  tive  feet  high, 
bearing  narrow  leaves,  and  minute 
red  blossoms,  ■which  are  succeeded 
by  small  fiuit. — It  flowers  from 
June  till  Odober. 

Both  these  species  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  that  .should  be 
seleftcd  from  young  branches,  and 
planted  in  autumn.  They  may  be 
trained  either  as  half  or  full  stand- 
ards, or  as  dwarfs ;  but,  if  the 
pomegranates  are  toberaised  against 
walls,  it  will  be  advisable  to  pursue 
a  treatment  similar  to  that  directed 
under  the  article  Peach-tkee. 

The  trait  of  this  shrub  is  agree- 
able to  the  palate ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  other  sweet  summer 
,fruit«,  allay.?  hea^  mitigates  tlurst. 
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and  is  mildly  aperient.  Its  rind  is 
powerfully  astringent ;  on  which 
account  it  is,  together  with  ih; 
bitterish  red  flowers,  occasionally 
employed  in  diarrhoeas,  dysente- 
ries, and  other  disorders  proceed- 
ing from  debility. 

POND,  a  small  pool,  or  collec- 
tion of  standing  water. 

Ponds  are  of  great  utility  in  agri- 
culture, and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses :  hence  different  methods 
and  expedients  have  been  devised, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  constant 
sujiply  of  water:  from  these  we 
have  selefted  the  following,  which 
appear  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  we  meet  with  an  in- 
teresting method  of  making  ponds 
water-tigJit,  without  the  aid  of 
■/fiasouri/,  by  M.  Dambourney. — 
He  directs  the  pit  to  be  dug  to  a 
convenient  deptii ;  and  its  sides  to 
be  carefully  sloped  to  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees.  The  cement 
with  which  it  is  to  be  lined,  should 
then  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  sufliclent  quantity  of  brick- 
clay  ought  previously  to  be  pro- 
cured, in  a  moist  state,  so  that  it 
may  be  ea.sily  worked  and  incor- 
porated with  one-fourdi  part  of 
quick-lime,  slacked  the  preceding 
evening,  in  such  a  portion  of  water, 
as  will  reduce  it  to  tlie  consistence 
of  cream-cheese  J  and  the  whole 
must  be  formed  into  balls,  about 
two  feet  in  circumference.  When 
an  adequate  stock  is  colltiSted,  the 
workman  descends  into  the  cavity, 
and  an  assistant  supp  ies  him  with 
a  ball,  which  the  former  throws 
with  all  his  strength  on  the  ground, 
near  the  centre  of  the  pit :  tiius,  he 
continues  the  plastering  with  other 
ballsj  in  such  a  diieCtiyn  that  each 
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may  come  in  contaft  with  the  next 
following,  till  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  intended  pond  are  perfedtly 
lined.  If  the  whole  cannot  be 
finished  in  one  day,  the  last  row 
laid  on  in  the  evening  should  be 
moistened,  in  order  that  it  may  be 

■  sufficiently  adhesive ;  to  incorpo- 
rate exa6tly  with  the  new  part  of 
the  work  on  the  subsequent  morn- 
ing.—rT  wo  or  three  days  after  this 
composition  is  applied,  it  should 
be    beaten  with  a    flat    piece  of 

•  wood  ;  and,  accordingly  as  its  firm- 
ness increases,  the  beating  must 
be  stronger,  and  tlie  surface  occa- 
sionally wetted,  to  prevent  cracks, 
till  it  become  one  uniform,  solid 
■-  ^i**ce.  ■  Lastly,  the  whole  is  to  be 
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covered  with  a  coat  of -any  cheap 
oil  J  and  (previously  to  tiie  admis- 
sion of  water),  with  gravel,  to  the 
thickness  of  one  inch.  By  this  ma- 
nagement, the  coating  will  acquire 
a  very  remarkable  degree  of  firm- 
ness J  and,  if  the  pond  be  constant- 
ly full,  no  repairs  will  become  ne- 
cessary; as  the  only  injury  to  be 
apprehended,  may  proceed  from  in- 
tense frost,  which  is  apt  to  damage 
such  parts  of  the  work  as  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

In  tlie  sixth  volume  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  an  account  is  givea.of 
a  simple  metliodof  makingar/j^c/a/ 
ponds,  in  dry  soils  : — the  subjoined 
cut  represents  an  outline  of  their 
constru6Uon, 


The  line  A,  describes  a  circular 
hole  made  in  the  ground,  of  such 
size  as  may  be  found  necessary  ; 
and  on  which  a  stratum  of  clay,  B, 
must  he  carefully  beaten,  and  trod- 
den into  a  solid,  compadt  body, 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 

C,  represents  a  layer  of  quick- 
lime about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick ;  and  which  should  be 
uniformly  spread  over  the  whole. 

D,  is  a  second  stratum  of  clay, 
that  ouglk  to  be  of  a  thickness  si- 
milar to  that  above-mentioned,  and 
sliould  be  pressed  down  in  the 
same  manner. 

E,  denotes  stones,  or  gravel, 
either  of  which  must  be  spread  on 
the  second  layer  of  clay,  to  such 
ceptli  as  nyay  prevent  the  pond  from 


being  injured  by  the  feet  of  cattle; 
for  otherwise,  tliey  will  penetrate 
the  stratifications  of  clay  and  linle  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  water 
will  be  discharged  through  the  pores 
of  the  earth.  When  thus  completed, 
according  to  the  seflion  abovegiven, 
the  pond  will  remain  five  feet  deep, 
and  forty-five  in  diameter;  at  which 
size  these  reservoirs  are  in  general 
construded  ;— the  letter  F,  repre- 
senting the  line  of  level,  both  of  the 
water  and  of  the  ground. 

This  metliod  of  forming  ponds 
was  contrived  in  Yorkshire,  about 
25  or  30  years  ago,  by  a  well- 
sinker  : — numerous  artificial  pools 
I'.ave  since  been  made  in  that,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  counties.- The 
expences  attending  a  work  of  the 
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dimensions  above  stated,  are  com- 
puted to  be  from  41.  to  61.  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  from  which  the 
day  is  cSttied.  Such  a  pond  will 
remain  unimpaired  for  a. series  of 
years  J  because  the  lime  prevents 
worms  from  strikingeithcr  upwards 
or  downwards,  and  coasequenr.'y 
from  injuring  the  clay,  whicii'na- 
turally  resists  raoistiira.  »•' 

Beside  the  utility  of  ponds,  by 
affording  a  constant  sup^y  of  wa- 
ter for  various  purposes,  the  Mvd 
settling  at  the  bottom  furnishes  an 
excellent  manure,  Hf:nce  it  is  a 
desirable  object  to  draw  off  the 
fluid  part,  so  as  conveniently  to  ar- 
rive at  the  sediment!  for  this  pur-, 
pose,  a  hole  or  pit  should  be  dug 
in  the  centre  of  the  pond,  as  far  as 
the  stratum  of  sand,  which  usually 
lies  under  that  of  clay.  Thus,  the 
Vater  will  be  immediately  absorb- 
ed, and  the  pond  completely  emp- 
tied : — the  sides  of  the  cavity, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  made  so 
steep  as  to  prevent  the  return  of 
cattle,  in  case  they  should  enter  it 
by  accident. 

In  the  6th  Vol,  of  the  Transac- 
tiQvs  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  we  find 
a  short  account  of  a  Machine  for 
draining  Ponds,  without  diaturb- 
ing  the  mud.  It  was  communi- 
cated by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dan'- 
SE'ii ,  together  with  a  drawing  and 
model,  of  which  we.  have  given  aa 
engraving. 

Fig.  1,  A,  is  the  pipe,  loaded 
with  a  rim  of  lead,  of  such  a  weight 
as  serves  to  sink  it  beneath  tliesuiv 
face  of  the  water,  ■"• 

B,  represents  thedjscharging  pipe, 
that  is  laid  through  the  bank  H,  I. 

C,  the  joint  on-  which  the  pipe 
A/ turns;  and  the  form  of  which 
ks  delineated  in  ¥iz.  2. 
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D,  the  ball,  or  float,  that  swrns 
on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  and 
tlius  prevents  the  pipe  A  from  de- 
srriuhug  to  a  greater  depth  than 
the  lengj'i  of  the  chain,  by  which 
ti.fy  are  conne<5ted,  will  admit. 

E,  a  ich^in  that  winds  on  the 
windlass  F  i  and  serves  to  rais« 
thr  tube  A,  ab«jve  thesurfacr'  of  the 
water,  when  the  naachiuery  is  not 
in  use.-; 

G,  a  stage. 

H,  I,  th  bank,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  if  it  were  cut  through  at 
I,  in  rjrder  to  delineate  the  tube  B, 
lying  withn  it, 

K.  is  a  post  designed  for  the  re- 
ception, erf"  the  pipe  A,  when  the 
latter  is  lowered,  and  also  for  pre- 
venting it  from  sinking  in  the 
mud. 

Fig.  2.  A,  is  a  cast  cylinder,  fur- 
nished with  a  brass  plate  or  cheek, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  timber  of 
the  tube,  on  one  side  only  j  be- 
cause the  part  of  the  cylinder  C, 
turns  in  the  hollow  of  the  wooden 
tube,  when  it  is  immersed  in  the 
water.  A  piece  of  strong  sole- 
leather  is  placed  in  the  inside  of 
such  plate,  to  prevent  leaking. 

The  model  represented  in  our 
engraving,  was  construfted  from 
the  description  of  a  machine  em- 
ployed by  a  gentleman  residing  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Taunton,  in  the 
year  1786,  Colonel  Dansey's  re- 
giment ivas  quartered  at  Windsor; 
.  and,  conceiving  that  the  invention 
might  be  useful  for  the  supply  of 
the  grand  cascade  9t  Virginia- Wa- 
ter, he  presented  the  model  before- 
mentioned  to  His  Majesty,  who 
graciously  signified  his  approbation, 
lu  consequence  of,  this  event,  a 
pen-stock  was  erefted  on  the  same 
plan,  at  one  of  the  ponds  in  tlie  vi- 
cinity. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  D.  observes,  in  his  com- 
ihunication  to  the  Society^  tTiat 
be  has  often  tritd  the  model  in  a, 
vessel  of  wate.  ;  and,  as  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  constni61ed, 
may  be  farther  improved  and  ex- 
tended, in  tiie  hands  of  inr'enious 
men,  wc  have  furnished  orirreaders 
wifh  an  accurate  ena raving- :-^this 
machine  is  applicable  to  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  other  mil  s ;  where  an 
uniform  and  steady  v-'locity  of  wa- 
ter is  required,  which  may  at  plea- 
sure be  regulated,  without  occa- 
^oning  any  current  to  disturb  the 
fish,  or  mud  ;  because  thei  stream 
Constantly  runs  frona  the  surface, 

POND-WATER,  to  which  cat- 
tle generally  resort  tor  drink,  is  a 
fluid  strongly  impregiiated  with  sa- 
line and  oily  particles  :  hence  it 
should  never  be  suffered  sponta- 
neously to  evaporate  during  the 
summer. 

For  the  important  purpose  of 
Irrigation  (which  see),  pond- 
water  is  in  every  respeft  equal  to 
the  liquor  collefted  in  farm-yards. 
See  also  Fluid  Manures  ;  p.  l6l 
of  this  volume. 

POND-WEED,  the  Broad- 
leaved,  or  Potamogeton  nutans, 
L,  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  ponds  and  slow  rivers  ; 
flowering  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. — The  leaves  of  this  weed 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  thus  aflbrd  an  agreeable  shade 
to  fish  :  its  roots  are  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  swans. 

POOR,  an  appellation  given  to 
persons,  whose  situation  is  so  re- 
duced as  to  render  them  chargeable 
to  the  parish. 

Previously   to   the  Reformation, 

the  poor  received  alms,   and  otiier 

benefa6tions,  from  the  monasteries, 

"  and  religious  houses  ;  but,  on  the 

suppression  of  tlie  latter,  the  wealth 
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with  which  they  we're  endowed, 
was  diverted  into  other  channels  j. 
and  the  poor,  being  thus  left  desti- 
tute,, became  a  heavy  burthen  to 
the  nation  at  large.  Jn  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  thcj 
14th  Eliz,  c,  5,  and  the  43d  Eliz. 
c.  2,  were  enaded,  by  which  cer- 
tain rates  or  assessments  are  to  be 
levied .  for  their  relief;  and  which 
have  been  continued  to  the  present 
day.        ,-    .      :     ,  .'  ; 

The  43d  Eliz.  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  the  poor- 
laws  in  England  ;  and,  though  it 
was  framed  with  great  judgment 
and  circumsjiedion,  yet  experi- 
ence has  evinced,,  that  it  is  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  salutary  ef- 
fects, that  were  expected  to  result 
from  these  r^ulations.  It  wouldj 
indeed,  be  a  task  equally  invidious 
and  foreign  to  our  plan,  to  point 
out  the  defe6ts  of  any  statutes  that 
have  been  passed  ibr  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  yet,  as  this  national  pro- 
vision (which  prevails  in  no  othei' 
country  in  Europe),  has  been  con- 
sidered as  tending  to  produce  con- 
sequences prejudicial  to  society,  we 
shall  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  ob- 
jedions  that  have  been  urged 
against  its  principle. 

First,  it  is  argued,  such  compul- 
sm-y  relief  chtcks.  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, and  frugality  ;  because  the 
apprehension  of  being  in  want  at 
some  future  period,  which  woul^ 
otherwise  stimulate  persons  to  exr 
ert  themselves  during  health  and 
ynutli,  in  orcier  to  provide  against 
the  approach  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  must  necessarily  be  weakened, 
when  a  prospejSt  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  the  parish  is  held  out 
to  the  indigent.  In  consequenqe 
of  such  fallacious  hopes,  many  un- 
principled or  phlegmatic  individuals 
wilfully  negle«St  to  seige^o^jportuui- 

E  e  3  .iffjiius.  iu    ti«» 
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ties  of  advancing  in  life,  and  ob- 
taining an  honest  comi)etence 
againt  the  day  of  want;  so  that, 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  they 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Farther,  this  legal  relief  is  sup- 
posed to  destroy  every  emotion  of 
gratitude  in  those  who  receive  it, 
and  who  are  consequently  led  to 
imagine  that  they  have  a  lawful 
clahn  to  such  assistance.  These 
exadtions  apparently  tend  to  extin- 
guish chanty,  and  to  steel  the 
hearts  of  the  humane,  even  against 
a  truly  desen'ing  object.  It  is  true, 
die  covetous  arc  compelled  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  the 
poor,  disabled,  aged,  and  distressed ; 
but  the  evils  arising  from  such  a 
system,  more  than  counterbalance 
this  advantage,  and  are  eventually 
oppressive  to  many  industrious  fa- 
milies 5  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay 
their  quota  of  the  poor-rates. 

To  remedy  these  notorious  griev- 
y.nces,  houses  of  industry,  poor- 
liouses,  and  work-houses,  have  been 
proposed  and  carried  into  efieft.  In 
fiorae  places,  they  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  con- 
«eqnenoes  :  wbi'e,  in  others,  the 
rates  have  continued  to  increase  in 
:i  most  alarming  degree.  This  grow- 
ing evil  has  been  attributed  (and  we 
friar,  in  many  cases,  with  too  much 
Vistice),  to  the  almost  unbounded 
ifldd  resistless  power,  exercised  by 
-overseers  in  their  respective  pa- 
rishes ;  who  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
illiterate  landholders,  that  are  put 
into  office,  according  to  the  routine 
of  business,  on  account  of  their 
large  farms,  or  other  occupations. 
One  of  the  most  rational  expedients 
that  can  be  suggested,  with  a  view 
to  check  such  inconveniences,  is 
the  incorporation  of  the  hundreds  ; 
-and  tlie  ajjpointment  of  men  of 
■  literal  education    to  the  -gupexin- 
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tendance  of  all  affairs  that  rcspcft 
the  poor.  Influenced  by  no  selfish, 
or  pecuniary  motives,  they  would/ 
condu6t  every  part  of  their  duty  itt) 
the  most  economical  manner  ;  and 
the  necessary  consequence  , would 
be  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  : 
— indeed,  experience  has  proved, 
in  parishes,  where  the  attention  of; 
liberal-minded  men  to  parochial; 
business  was  obtained,  that  a  saving- 
oi several  hundred poutids  per  ann.; 
resulted  to  the  benefit  both  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  house-keeper ; 
but,  as  so<:)n  as  gentlevien  resigned,: 
their  office,  the  old  abuses  were, 
renewed,  and  the  rates  were  an- 
nually augmented  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

In  the  25th  volume  of  ,^,w»fl/5  of 
j4gricullure,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  most  humane  method  of  as- 
sisting the  poor,  which  must  bq 
interesting  to  every  reader,  who 
possesses  the  smallest  drop  of  the 
"  milk  of  human  kiruiness." — la 
the  ]iarishes  of  Ashley,  and  N(nv- 
ton,  Wiltshire  ;  and  Shiptou-moine, 
Gloucestershire ;  tlie  landiord,THO, 
EsTcouKT,  Esq.  allotted  fifteen 
perches  of  land  to  every  cottager, 
which  were  inclosed  in  on*'  large 
tract,  that  contained  a  sufficient 
number  of  acres.  As  some  parts 
of  the  soil  were  not  perfectly  level, 
lots  were  drawn,  for  the  choice,  by 
the  cottagers,  to  whom  every  eur 
couragcnient  was  offered,  in  case 
they  diligently  cultivated  tlicir  gar- 
'dens.  The  happy  effects  of  this 
donation  soon  became  evident:: 
employment  was  furnished,  for  the 
women  and  children,  in  plantii^ 
potatoes,  Hii:. ;  wliile  the  poorer  in- 
habitants of  those  parihhes,  wlio 
had  been  dissipated,  idle,  and  ad- 
dicted ,to  drunkenness,  were  grj?- 
duallyvby  $huttin^  up  an  ale-housp, 
aad  repairing  their  dwellings,  con- 
verted 


verted  into  honest,  industrious,  and 
valuable  members  of  society. 

We  cannot,   in  justice,  omit  to 
mention  the  benevolent  plan  pro- 
posed by   Lord  Somerville.       It 
consists  in   vesting  a  fund,  for  the 
redudion  of  the  poor-rates,  and  the 
support  of  the  aged,   sick,   &c.   in 
the  hands  of  proper  persons.    This 
fund  is  to  be  levied  "  either  paro- 
chially,  by  hundreds,  counties,  or 
by   one  general    accumulation   of 
the  whole    kingdom,"    in  certain 
proportions,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  under  the  direftion 
of  respe6table  commissio:^ers.     For 
a   minute  account  of  his   design, 
together  with  the    arguments   for 
and  against  the  probability  of  its 
execution,  the  reader  will  consult 
his  lordship's  work,  entitled.   The 
System  followed  during   the   two 
last  years  by  the  Board  nf  Agricul- 
ture, further  illustrated,  &c.  (8vo. 
2d  edit.  1800.) — Some  valuable  re- 
marks also  occur  in  Mr.   Sauk- 
DERs's  Observations  on  the  present 
State,  and  Influence  of  the  Poor- 
Laws,   &c.   (8vo.  pp.  190,  3s.  6'd. 
Sewell,    1800); — in    Mr.    Blea- 
hire's  Remarks  on  thePoor-Laws, 
and  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor 
(Bvo.  pp.  36,  Is.  6d.  Butterwortb, 
1800); — and,  lastly,  in  the  Reports 
of   the   Society  for   lettering    the 
Condition,  and  increasing  the  Com- 
forts of  the  Poor ;    of  which   the 
third  volume  is    in  the   press ;  a 
■\vork  that  is  periodically  continued 
under  the  patronage  of  that  bene- 
volent association. 

POOR-HOUSE,  an  asylum  ap- 
propriated to  the  accommodation 
of  those  aged,  sick,  or  helpless  poor, 
who  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves :  but,  as  such  design  is  gens- 
rally  combined  with  work-houses, 
or  buildings,  in  which  the  indigent, 
vagrant,  or  idle,  are  employed,  and 
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supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  we 
shall  communicate  a  few  hints  re- 
lative to  their  management. 

In  such  places,  the  striftest  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness;  and,  if  the  inhabit.;iits  be 
disorderly,  a  proper  system  of  coer- 
cion should  be  adopted.  The  un- 
ruly must  be  confined  in  ';e'Mrn(e 
apartments  :  where  they  r^■.  rtor-Ri 
labour  for  their  own  support,  bci;  r 
left  to  so  itary  medications  ;  tWie 
may  be  farther  direfted  by  ti.e  (ex- 
hortations of  a  pious,  well-intortis- 
ed  clergyman,  who  is  able  to  adapt 
his  instruftion  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, or  case' of  the  indivi- 
dual. We  are  aware  that  houses 
of  correction  have  been  established 
with  t!  is  view;  but,  we  conceive, 
that  more  salutary  con-equences 
would  resu't  from  their  general 
combination  with  the  common 
poor,  or  work-houses. 

There  is,  however,  a  strange 
system  prevailing  in  several  j>a>- 
rishes  of  the  metropolis,  namely, 
that  oi  farming  out  the  poor;  or 
contracting  with  si)eculative  per- 
sons to  support  them  at  a  certain 
price  per  head.  This  practice  is 
carried  on  chieHy  in  the  precincts 
of  the  city,  where  no  work-houses 
can  be  conveniently  ereilted,  and 
in  consqiience  whereof  the  poor 
are  sent  to  a  small  distance. — Some 
of  these  farms  are  certainty  con- 
duced on  the  most  humane  plan, 
while  the  management  of  others 
deserve  the  severest  censure.  Sur- 
rounded with  filth  ;  confined  in 
close  situations ;  ill  clad  ;  and 
worse  fed  ;  the  wretched  tenants 
of  such  habitatif)ns,  present  the 
most  haggard  countenances  ;  and 
the  chi.dren  reared  in  such  places, 
instead  of  becoming  hcarthy  and 
vigorous,  are  weak,  puny,  and  fre- 
quently fall  early  victims  of  dis- 
E  e  4  cas« ! 
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.  case !— The  loud  complaints  of  me 
poor  have  lately  excited  general  at- 

.  tentiou  ;  we  have,  theretbre,  men- 
tioned these  few  circumstances,  to 
induce  the  benevolent  to  bestow  se- 
rious consider.-' rions  on  the  subje>St, 
so  that  some  meisures  may  be  de- 
vised for  preventing  such  accumu- 
lated misery. 

Poor-man's  PErPER.  See  Pep- 

rjBRWORT. 

POPLAR,  or  Populus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus, of  trees  comprising  13  species, 
of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal,  and  the  three  first  are 
natives  of  Britain  :    ,  .       , 

^.  1.  The  atba.  White  Poplar, 
or  Abele-Tree,  grows  in  hedges 
and  brooks,  where  it  flowers  in 
;the  month  of  March. — It  delights 
in  gravelly  soils  and  lofty  situa- 
;tions,  though  it  also  thrives  in 
clay-lands. — ^This  tree  is  remark- 
•able  for  its  speedy  growth  ;  as  it 
.attains  its  full  size  in  20  years  ; 
being,  however,  subjeft  to  excre- 
•jscences  resembling  warts,  that 
sometimes  become  exceedingly 
large;  and,  as  they  absorb  humidity, 
;Occr.sion  the  tree  to  decay.  Its  wood 
.13  white,  soft,  though  tough,  and 
.neither  exposed  to  tlie  ravages  of 
worms,  nor  subjedt  to  warp  or 
shrink  :  hence  it  is  advantageous- 
ly employed  for  wainscotting  and 
floors  J  as  well  as  for  packing- 
,boxes,  laths,  and  turnery-wares. — 
The  bark  of  the  while  poplar,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone 
{Phil.  Traiisac.  vol.53),  i?  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  curing  agues. 
He  gathered  it  in  the  summer, 
while  abounding  with  sap  j  and, 
after  dryii  g  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  he 
administered  one  dram,  in  powder, 
jcvery  fourtli  hour,  between  the 
paroxy.sms.  In  some  instances,  he 
was  induced  jto  combine  it  with 
^e  Peruvian  bark ;  but,  in  gene- 
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ral,  the  former  alone  proved  sin- 
gularly efficacious,  —  The  dried 
leaves  in  the  winter  afibrd  excel- 
lent provender  for  sheep. 

2.  The  tremula,  Trembling 
Poplar,  Asp,  or  Aspen-tree, 
flourishes  best  in  moist  >voods  and 
boggy  grounds,  though  it  will 
thrive  in  all  other  soils,  excepting 
clays:  it  js  in  flower,  during  tlic 
months  of  March  and  April.  Tliis 
species  impoverishes  the  land  :  its 
leaves  destroy  the  grass,  and  the 
numerous  shoots  tliat  spring  frorn. 
the  roots,  spread  so  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  to  prevent 
the  vegetation  of  every  other  plant;. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  horses  and 
hogs  : — the  bark,  when  young,  ig 
made  into  torches.  Tlie  wood  is 
extremely  light,  smooth,  white, 
soft,  and  durable  in  the  air  ;  and 
though  inferior  in  point  of  excel- 
lence to  that  of  the  precediiig  spe- 
cies, it  is  usefully  employed  for 
pannels  or  pack-saddles,  railk- 
pails,  clogs,  pattens,  &c. — Frorn 
the  .straight  stem.s  of  this  tree,  the 
mo'^t  durable  shingles  arc  obtained; 
and  Du  Roy  observes,  that  bricks 
burnt  with  such  wood,  in  a  green 
state,  acquire  a  bkieish  glazing, 
and  additional  firmness.  Nor  is  it 
less  excellent  for  water-pipes;  for 
which  purpo.:.e  it  should  be  felled 
from  April  to  June,  immediately 
bored,  and  laid  underground.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the 
wood  of  the  trembling  poplar  is 
very  liable  to  be  infested  with 
bugs ;  and  consequently  improper 
for  bedsteads. 

3,  Tha  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar, 
grows  very  rapidly  near  rivers, 
and  in  shady,  moist  situations  :  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  March. 
Ihe  wood  of  this  species  is  soft, 
light,  and  Hot  apt  to  spHinter.     Its 

bark 
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"  IBarlc  is  uncommonly  liglit,  resem- 

'  bilng  cork,  and  is  therefore  em- 
ployed by  fishermen  to  support 
then*  nets :  the  inner-rind  is  used 

■  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatlia 
as  an  ingredient  in  their  bread. — 
Tlie.buis,  which  apj^ear  early  in 
the  spring,  contain  an  un<5bious, 
yellow,  fragrant  juice,  \\  hich  is  the 
basis  of  Bee-glue  fPropolbJ,  and 
is  employed  only  in  ointments  for 
plasters;  though  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties recommend  it  for  internal 
use  : — if  formed  into  a  tinfture,  by 
means  of  redified  spirit,  and  then 
inspissated,  the  buds  yield  an  odor- 
ous resin,  that  is  reputed  to  be 
equal  to  many  of  the  expensive  re- 
sinous drugs  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  —  The  leaves  afford  a 
good  winter  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
should  be  colleft'ed  in  October,  be- 

,  fore  the  branches  are  cut  for  fag- 
gots.— Lastly,  the  roots  of  the  black 
poplar  dissolve  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
— The  wood  is  useful  for  the  en- 
graver; and, when  sawed  into  boards, 
and  sap-dried,  is  uncommonly  dur- 
able.— DioscoRiDEs  asserts,  that 
the  bark  of  t:  is  tree,  when  chopped 
small,  sown  in  richly -manured 
ground,  and  well  watered,  will 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  eat- 
able mushrooms  :  yeast  dihUed 
with  warm  water,  and  poured  on  a 
stump  of  the.  black  poplar,  will  be 
attended  with  a  similar  effeft  ;  but 
these  fungous  plants  ought  to  be 
gathered  after  the  lirst  autumnal 
rains, 

4.  The  fastigatn,  Po-Poplar, 
Italian,  or  Lombardy-Poplar, 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy :  it  also  flourishes  in  moist 
situations;  but  will  not  succeed  if 
its  roots  are  too  long  covered  with 
water.  —  On  account  of  its  rapid 
growth,  this  species  is  greatly  es- 
teemed for  6mamental  plantations : 
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its  cuttings  are  nseftil  for  hop- 
poles  :  the  wood  being  soft,  free 
from  knots,  and  easily  worked,  it 
is  much  employed  by  joiners,  car- 
penters, and  cartwri<^hts ;  it  may 
be  wrought  into  very  flexible  shafts 
for  carriages,  or  fellies  for  wheels. 
Farther,  it  forms  excellent  masts  of 
small  vessels,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  for  packing- boxes  ;  be- 
cause the  plank,  yielding  to  the 
nail,  is  not  liable  to  be  split ;  and, 
in  case  the  box,  &c.  be  accidentally 
dropped  on  the  ground,  the  boards 
are  not  so  easily  broken  or  splin- 
tered, as  those  of  oak  and  other 
trees.  Lastly,  it  appears  from 
numerous  experiments  made  by 
Dambourney,  that  the  Italian 
Poplar  affords  a  dye  of  as  delicate 
a  lustre,  and  equally  durable,  at 
the  finest  yellow  wood  :  its  tinging 
matter  is  more  readily  extrafted  ; 
but,  instead  of  striking  a  proper 
green  with  indigo,  it  changes  to  ah 
olive  shade.  The  dry  brandies  are 
preferable  to  those  in  a  green  stated 
nor  should  they  be  cut  or  bruised  ; 
being  possessed  of  the  property  of 
fixing  the  colours  obtained  from 
Brazil  and  logwood. 

5.  The  balsamifera,  or  Caro- 
lina Poplar,  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, where  it  attains  a  consider- 
able size.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
boggy  soils  ;  and,  as  it  grows  with 
■greater  rajndity  than  any  of  the 
other  species,  it  soon  repays  the 
expence  of  planting.  Its  wood  hs 
very  soft,  spongy,  light,  and  prin- 
cipally employed  for  packing-boxes, 
though  it  also  furnishes  good  posts 
for  fences. — Dambourney  obtain- 
ed irom  the  Carolina,  as  well  as  the 
other  poplars,  a  fine  fawn,  nut, 
and  similar  grave  colours  lor  wool, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  wood 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  was  boiled.— The  balsamicjuice, 
expressed 
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expressed  <Tom  the  fiower-buds,  Is 
probably  the  American  Tacama- 
Jiaca,  an  excellerit  application  to 
recent  wounds,  provided  no  nerves 
or  sinews  have  been  injured. 

All  the  Pojjlars  may  be  propa- 
gat'.d  either  by  layers,  cuttings,  or 
Kuci  ers,  which  should  be  planted 
in  a  nursery  fcr  two  or  tliree  years 
previously  to  their  removal.  I'he 
most  proper  time  for  transplant- 
ing suckers  is  in  06tober,  when 
tlitir  leaves  begin  to  decay;  but, 
if  the  trees  are  to  be  reared  from 
■cuttings  or  layers,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  set  them  in  February, 
when  they  ought  to  be  put  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  closely  rammed  in.  Tliese 
will  speedily  take  root ;  and,  if 
the  soil  be  moist,  will  in  a  few 
years  attain  a  considerable  size. 

To  cc^nclude  this  interesting 
article,    we  shall   briefly  state  an 

•important  fact  which  deserves  the 
attention    of   those    who    are    in 

•possession  of  numerous  poplars. 
Tiie  different  species  of  these  trees 
produce,  on  the  upper  part  of 
their  seed-vessels,  a  woolly  or  dow- 
ny substance,  which  is  of  consider- 
able value  :  by  combining  it  with 
cotton,  Prof.  Hkrzek,  of  Munich, 
has  lately  converted  this  composi- 
tion  into  wadding,  counterpanes, 

■  gloves,  stockings,  &c. — From  a 
mixture  of  two  ounces  of  the  down 
before  mentioned,  and  four  ounces 
of  hare's  wool,  he  obtained  excel- 
lent hats ;  and,  according  to  his 
calculation,  each  poplar-tree  yields 
not  less  than  40lb.  of  such  mate- 
rial. 

POPPY,  or  Papaver,  L.  a  genus 
of- plants  compribing  nine  species, 
eight  of  wliich  are  indigenous  :  the 
iol.cwing,  of  these,  are  the  most 
remarkable : 

1 .  The    Rhoeas,    Reu    Poppy, 
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Cork-hose,  Cop-kose,  or  Heav 
WAKK,  grows  in  corn-fields,  and 
flowers  from  June  till  August.  The 
petals,  when  infused,  yield  a  fine 
colour ;  and  a  syrup  is  prepared 
from  such  infusion,  which  partakes 
in  some  measure  of  the  properties 
of  opium,  and  is  occasionally  used 
in  coughs,  and  catarrhal  aflfec- 
tions,  on  account  of  its  anodyne 
efl'ci^s. — ^I'hese  flower-leaves  also 
yield,  on  expression,  a  bright-red 
juice,  which  imparts  its  colour  to 
water,  and  the  tint  of  which  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  t!,e  vitriolic  acid.  Thus  cloth, 
linen,  and  especially  silk  and  cot- 
ton, were  dyed  of  a  beautiful  deep- 
red  shade. — The  stuffs,  previously 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  bismuth, 
acquired  a  yellow  cast ;  though 
Dambourney  obtained  only  a 
pale  nut-colour. 

2,  The  allum,  v.  ftomnifervm. 
White  or  Wild  Poppy,  is  found 
in  neglefted  gardens  and  corn- 
fields, where  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July.  The  juice,  which, 
after  making  incisions, exudes  from 
the  heads  of  this  species,  is  suffer- 
ed to  inspissate  by  the  heat  of  tlic 
sun,  and  thus  affords  the  drug 
called  Opium.  An  cxtratt  is  also 
prepared  from  these  seed-vessels  j 
which,  being  less  powerful  than  the 
foi-eign  opium,  is  given  in  a  double 
quahtity,  to  produce  similar  ef- 
fe(Ss.  The  seeds  are  very  nourish- 
ing ;  are  divested  of  the  narcotic 
property  of  the  flower;  and  yield 
on  expression  a  mild,  sweet  oil, 
little  inferior  to  tl-at  of  almonds  : 
hence,  they  are  often  employed  as 
an  article  of  diet.  —  Linnaeus 
counted  in  one  poppy -head  32, OCX) 
seeds  ;  and  as  there  are  trii'itt;  and 
Hue  grains,  we  understand  from 
an  experienced  gardener,  that  the 
former,  when  found  in  heads,  the 
capsule 
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capulse  of  which  is  of  a  blncish 
caRt,  are  the  most  successful  for 
I)ropagating  the  species,  and  like- 
wise afford  a  larger  proportion  of 
sweet-oil  than  the  blue  seed. 

Poppies  grow  in  almost  every 
soil,  but  they  flourish  most  luxuri- 
antly in  rich  loamy  ground,  well 
manured  with  rotten  dung,  and 
frequently  ploughed  or  turned,  so 
as  to  render  it  mellow.  Tlie  seeds 
rnay  then  be  either  drilled  in  rows 
about  nine  inches  apart,  or  sown 
broad-cast,  first  towards  the  end 
of  February,  and  a  second  time  in 
March  J  though  the  latter  process  is 
sometimes  followed,  for  winter- 
seed,  in  the  month  of  September  or 
O6tober.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear,  they  must  be  carefully 
weeded,  by  which  means  their 
growth  will  be  promoted  j  so  that 
each  root  will  produce  from  four 
to  ten  heads,  or  pods,  containing 
large  variegated  flowers.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  wither,  it  will 
be  proper  to  extraft  the  opium  : 
for  this  purpose,  four  or  five  longi- 
tudinal incisions,  about  one  inch  in 
length,  must  be  miide  on  one  side 
of  the  head,  so  as  to  cut  through 
the  outer  or  scarf-skin,  without 
injuring  the  seeds.  In  consequence 
of  such  wound,  a  glutinous  milky 
fluid  will  exude,  which  should  not 
be  removed  till  the  succeeding  day, 
when  it  ought  to  be  scraped  off  in- 
to proper  vessels  j  and,  in  the 
(Course  of  one  or  two  days,  the 
opium  will  be  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  formed  into  a  mass. 
The  opposite  side  must  next  be 
wounded  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
order  that  the  viscous  juice  may 
be  completely  extracted. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
j,raqted  tbepremium  of  fifty  guineas 
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to  Mr.  Ball;  and   also  a  similar  ' 
reward  to  Mr.  Jones  ;    for  their 
exertions  in  obtaining  the  largest 
quantity  of  British  Opium.  As  their 
method  was  nearly  siniilar  to  that 
above  described,  it  is  biit  justice  to  • 
observe,  that  their  preparations  have 
received    the   sanction  of  several 
medical  gentlemen,  in  whose  opi- 
nion, the  new  prodnce  is  in  all  re-t 
spefts   equal   to  the  best  Turkey*'^ 
opium. 

3.Th^  Argevione,  Prickly,  or 
Long  Rotugh-headed  Poppy,  is 
an  annual  plant  thriving  in  corn- 
fields j  flowering  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July. — This  weed  much 
resembles  the  Red  Poppy,  and  grows 
in  similar  places,  though  the  for- 
n^er  delights  more  in  a  sandy  soil : 
hence  it  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  plant,  by  its  prick- 
ly seed-capsule,  and  the  black  points 
of  its  red  flower-leaves. 

POPPY,  the  HosNED,  or  Ce- 
landine, Chctidonium,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  six  spe- 
cies, four  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain;  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  following : 

1.  The  VHjjus,  Greater  or 
Common  Celandine,  grows  un- 
der hedges ;  in  rough  shady 
places;  on  rubbish,  and  unculti- 
vated ground  :  it  flowers  fr<;m 
May  till  July. — The  herb  is  of  a 
bliieish-grecn  colour,  the  root  of  a 
deep  red,  and  both  contain  a  yellow 
juice :  their  smell  is  disagreeable, 
t!ie  triste  son)ewhat  bitter,  very 
pungent  or  bunung  in  the  mouth; 
and  the  root  is  extremely  acrid. 

This  juice,  when  diluted  with 
milk,  consumes  white  opaque  spots 
upon  the  eyes,  destroys  warts,  and 
cures  the  itcl).  Dr.  Withering 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  medicine  of  • 
such  acitivity  will,  at  some  future 
period. 
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period,  be^  converted  to  more  nn-, 
portant  purposes. — Horses,  cows, 
gont*,  and  swine,  refuse  to  e^t  this 
herb. 

From  the  saffron-coloured  juice 
of  the  Greater  Celandine,  nopermu- 
««7i<  colour .  could  be  obtained  in 
the  experiments  made  by  conti- 
nental dyevs ;  but,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  Rossig,  a  reputable 
German  author,  the  whole  plant 
produced,  by  fermentation,  a  good 
biue-colour,  sirniiar  to  that  obtain- 
ed from  WioAD,  or  the  Isatis  tinc- 
foria,  L,  J  a  iacX  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  dyers. 

2.  Tlie  carnicidatum  fGlaudum 
phcenicium  of  Dr.  Smith),  II£d 
HoHNED-PoppY,  or  Ked  Celan- 
i>ik:e,  is  founu  in  corn-fields,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk :  its  reddish 
flowers  appear  in  the  months  of 
July  and-  August. — ^I'his  species  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  thebeaiity 
of  its  fioweis  }  but  the  whole  plant 
is  an  acrid  and  narcotic  poison. 

PORCELAIN,  orCaiNA-wAEE, 
a  most  refined,  and  almost  vitre- 
fied,  speciesof  earthen- w  are,  which 
is  not  only  manufaftured  in  China, 
but  Hkevyise  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany  :  the  most 
esteemed  and  beautiful,  both  for 
its  painting,  and  the  taste  displayed 
in  shape  and  figure,  is  liiat  imported 
from  Aleissen,   in  Upper  Saxony. 

As  a  detail  of  the  manner  in 
■which  porcelain  is  manufattured, 
"would  be  foreign  to  our  plan,  we 
shall  concisely  relate  the  simple, 
but  valuable,  method  of  converting 
common  green  glass  into  porce- 
lain, discovered  by  M.  Reaumur. 
Jt  consists  in  exposing  such  glass, 
f  urrounded  with  white  sand,  plaster 
of  Paris,  chalk,  or  gypsvim,  in  a 
luted  crucibh',  to  a  degree  of  heat 
«qu3l  to  that  of  potters'  furnaces. 


so  as  not  to  alter  .its  form  or  shape. 
At  first,  it  will  assume  vnrioiM 
shades  of  blue  ;  become  gradually 
white)  and,  at  length,  no  appear- 
ance of  glass  will  remain.  By  this 
process,  entire  green  bottles  and 
other  vessels  may  be  converted 
into  the  finest  china-ware. 

Porcelain,  if  not  properly  an- 
nealed, is  extremely  brittle,  and 
liable  to  crack  :  to  prevent  such  ac-  ' 
cidents,  it  ought  to  be  well  boilfe4'' 
in  pure  water,  before  it  is  used  i^ 
and,  when  cold,  no  hot  uuid  should^" 
be  put  into  it,  unless  there  be  some 
sugar,  or  a  tea-spoon  in  the  vessel. 
Anoiiier  method  of  obviating  casu- 
alties, is  that  of  holding  china-ves- 
sels over  steam,  immediately  before 
tea  or  cofl'ee  is  poured  into  them.' 
Such  accldeots,  however,  ofteh  36^'* 
face  the  beaiity,  or  otherwise'  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  a  set  of  china  ?• 
hence,  it  becomes  a  desirable  6b-' 
jeil  to  joiu  or  cement  the  frag- 
ments, so  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  63-6,  Under  the  article 
Cement,  and  likewise  on  other 
occasions  (for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  General  Index 
of  RcJcrcnceJ ,  we  have  stated  the 
most  proper  expedients  for  tbi^ 
purpt.)se  :  we  shall  therefore  oilly 
remark,  that  all  china-ware,  im- 
ported by  the  East-India  Companyj 
pays  2I.  per  cer^t.  on  being  depo- 
sited in  their  wjlrehouses  ;'  and  is 
subject  to  the  farther  prohibitory 
duty  of  109I.  8s.  6d.  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  when  taken 
out  for  domestic  use. 

PORK,  is  the  flesh  of  hogs,  kill- 
ed for  culinary  purposes. 

Having  already,  in  the  article 
Hog,  treated  of  the  relative  salu- 
brity of  this  aliment,  wi^en  eaten 
in  a  fresh  state  5  and  likewise  stat- 
ed the  best  mode  of  pr6ser\ing 
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nieat  in  getietal,'undet  tVi'efiea^  of  "\vlien  tised  in  Sfeall  proportions,  is 
JBEEF.FLESH-MEAT/and  Pickle;  p^aliarlycalcalatedto  resist  potre- 
we  shall  at  present  only  add  the  faction. — ^Seeri-CKLE,vol.iii.p.374, 
method  formerly  ^rdftised  for  hue-  PORTER,  a  well-known  tnalt- 
.  canning,  or  pickling  pork,  by  the  liquor,  which  differs  from  ale  aod 
famous  Baccanneers  of  America,  beer,  inconsequence  of  its  being 
First,  they  cut  tiie  flesh  into  long 
pieces,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
tliick  ;  and,  after  sprinkling  it  with 
salt,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  in 
that  state  for  24  hours,  tbese 
slices  were  liext  dried  in  stoves  till 


brewed  with  malt  that  has  beea 
highly  dried. 

As  porter  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal beverage  of  all  ranks  of  people 
in  this  metropolis,  particularly  of 
the  labouring  classes  ;  and  as  if  is 


they    acquired  a    bonj'  hardness,  •  too  frequently  adulterated  with  de 
and  a  deep  brown  colour. — Pork,     let'?rious  drugs,  and  has  lately  been 


treated  in  this  manner,  if  packed 
in  casks,  may  be^^  preserved  for  up- 
wards of  a  whole  year;  and,  when 
goaked  in  luke-\varra  water,  be-' 
comes  plump,  and  has  a  rosy  ap- 
pearance. It  likewise  possesses  a 
grateful  flavour  under  the  various 
forms  of  cookery,  and  is  relished 
by  the  most  delicate  palate. 

Beside  the  usual  manner  of  cur- 
ing pork  with  bay-salt  some  house- 
wives add  juniper-berries,  pepper. 
Nitre,  and  othet  antiseptic  sub- 
'stances.    The  salt  last  mentioned. 


advanced  in  price  ;  we  think  it 
useful  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing recipe,  together  with  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  the  ingredients  (ex- 
tra 6led  from  Mr,  Child's  late 
Treatise,  entitled  Every  Man  his 
oivnBreiverJ  :  according  to  which, 
every  industrious  family,  where 
room  'and  other  conveniences  fa- 
vour the  attempt,  may  prepare 
their  own poiter  at  a  more  reason- 
able rate  than  it  is  noiv  sold,  and 
without  apprehending*  any  adulter- 
ation. 


One  peck  of  malt 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  6f  liquorice- root 
Spanish  juice  - 

Essentia  bina 

Colour  »  _  _ 

'^_  Half  a  pound  of  treacle 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops 
Capsicum  and  ginger 
The  expence  of  coals 


/. 

s. 
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These  articles,  when  managed 
conformably  to  the  directions  given 
in  th'5  article  Brewing,  will  pro- 
duce six  gallons  of  good  Porter, 
which,  at  Is,  Gd.  per  gallon,  would 
dost  gs. ;  BO  that  one  half  of  the 
expence  Is  saved  by  making  it  at 
home. 


The  advantages  thence  arising 
are  obvious ;  for,  independently  <^ 
its  being  a  great  objed  of  economy, 
a  more  palatable  liquor  will  result 
from  the  undertaking  ;  and,  being 
prepared  in  the  houSe,  it  will  afford 
additional  pleasure,  nay,  often  con- 
trilwte  to  the  prevention  of  a-  most 
detest- 
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detestable  habit,  that  of  tipplhig  rn 
ale-houses. — The  pioportio:is  above 
stated  are  calculated  only  for  small 
families,  or  such  as  cannot  conve- 
niently spare  a  room,  or  procure 
a  proper  apparatus  for  brewing : 
hence,  by  augmenting  the  ingre- 
dients, as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, any  quantity  of  pure  and 
wholesome  beer  will  be  obtained. 

For  the  information  of  those, 
who  may  be  totally  unacquainted 
•with  the  process  of  brewing  porter, 
■we  shall  add  a  short  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  uhich  the  essentia 
hum  and  the  colour  are  prepared. 
In  order  to  procure  tl:e  first  of  these 
ingredients,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  moist  sugar  should  be  ho  led 
in  an  iron  vessel,  till  it  attain  to  the 
■consistence  of  a  thick,  black  syrup, 
which  is  remarkably  bitter. — ^The 
colour  is  produced  by  boiling  a 
similar  quantity  of  moist  sugar,  till 
it  acquire  a  taste  between  sweet 
and  bitter :  it  imparts  the  fine  mel- 
low tint,  that  is  so  much  admired 
in  good  porter.  In  preparing  these 
two  ingredients,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  em])!oy  a  small  por- 
tion of  pure,  or  of  lime-water,  "  to 
bring  it  to  a  proper  teraj)er ;"  be- 
cause they  will  otherwise  giowhard 
aud  dry,  if  suffered  to  stand  till 
they  become  cold.  The  essence 
and  colour,  are  added  to  the  first 
wort,  with  which  they  are  boik-d, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  porter. 

This  preparation  forms  an  agree- 
able and  salutary  beverage  to  most 
constitutions ;  and,  if  it  be  viiUl, 
possesses  gently  laxative  properties : 
— when  bottled,  and  kept  for  some 
time,  it  acquires  a  high  flavour, 
and  is  much  esteemed,  especially 
after  having  made  a  sea-voyage. 
A  similar  effe6t  will  result  from 
sending  such  liijuor  to  a  consider- 
able distance  by  laud-carriage.  The 
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bottles  ought  tobp  carefuUy  wasbeu, 
and  drained,  till  they  become  per- 
fedly  dry.  After  being  filled  with 
the  liquor,  they  are  suffered  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  before 
they  are  corked,  so  that  the  porter 
may  part  with  some  portion  of  its 
fixed  air,  to  prevent  the  bottles 
from  cracking.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  tliey  should  be  closed  witli 
sound  corks,  which  ought  to  be 
driven  in,  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  to  a  depth  from  1|  to  2  inches, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  air. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  salubrity 
of  Parti' r,  and  other  Malt-liquors, 
we  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion,  in  vol.  i.  pp.  241-2. 

PORTLAXD-rOWDER,  a  par- 
ticular compound,  tlie  recipe  for 
which  was  imported  from  Switzer- 
land, by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  It  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  Round  Birthwort  fAristo- 
loclua  rotunda,  L.j  ;  of  Gentian  ; 
of  the  tops  and  leaves  of  German- 
der, Ground-Pine,  and  Centaury ; 
dried,  pulverized,  and  sifted.  These 
are  to  be  carefully  incorporated  ; 
and  one  dram  of  the  composition  is 
to  be  taken  every  morning  in  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  tea,  or  any  warm 
liquid  3  after  wliicb  the  patient 
should  fast  an  hour  8nd  a  half. 
Such  course  is  to  be  continued  for 
three  months  without  Intermission  j. 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  dose 
must  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and 
taken  as  before,  for  the  space  of  six 
months ;  when  it  is  to  be  continued 
every  second  day,  for  twelve  montlis 
longer. — ^I'his  famous  nostrum  has 
long  been  held  in  high  estijnation, 
for  its  supposed  eflicacy  in  curing 
the  Gout;  and  though,  in  the  hands 
of  judicious  persons,  it  undoubtedly 
forms  a  powerful  altcralivcj  yet 
jt  must  be  cla.ssed  among  those 
quack-medicines,  that  by  the  length 

of 
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©f  time  to  which  their  operation  is 
to  be  extended,  cannot  fail  of  doing 
frequent  mischief. 

POSTj  a  stake,  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber, which  is  fixed  in  tlie  ground. 

!Posts  are  used  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building,  and  of  fencing; 
but,  as  the  .strength  of  the  fabric, 
or  of  the  ft  nee,  depends  greatly  on 
their  nature  or  solidity,  Viirious  ex- 
pedients have  been  :'.d(>pted,  with 
a  view  to  season,  or  prevent  thtm 
from  rotting.  Among  these,  burn- 
ing of  the  lower  or  subterraneous 
part,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
excellent  preservative  ;  besmearing 
them  with  tar,  pitch,  &c.  has  like- 
wise been  found  very  serviceable  ; 
but  the  most  etFeAual  method  is 
that  employed  in  the  county  of 
Durham. — It  consists  in  indenting, 
.or  puncturing  the  stake  at  right 
angles,  to  the  heart  or  pith,  by 
means  of  an  instrument,  somewhat 
reiembling  ti.e  aiulkliig-irons  of 
ship-carpenters  ;  and  which  is  fur- 
nished with  one,  two,  or  three 
rows  of  teeth.  .  Ti.e  wood  ougl.t 
previously  to  be  well  seasoned, 
warmed,  and,  lastly,  coated  with 
pitch  or  coal- tar ;  whicli  will  pe- 
netrate as  far  as  its  centre.  By 
this  operation,  the  strength  and 
durability  of  timber  will  by  no 
means  be  diminished  3  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  thus  be  better  enabled 
to  withstand  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

POT- ASH,  denotes  an  alkaline 
salt,  or,  with  more  propriety,  a 
compound  of  different  salts,  ob- 
tained by  reducing  large  quanti- 
ties of  wood  to  ashes  :  this  process 
is  ternied,  by  chemists,  hichiera- 
iiofi.  The  ashes  are  next  boiled  in 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  ley, 
which,  after  being  strained,  is  eva- 
porated in  an'  iron  vessel  almost 
to  dryness ;  the  matter,  wliich  re- 
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mains  at  the  bottom,  Is  then  put 
into  a  crucible,  liquefied  over  a:i 
ihtense  heat,  and  poured  out  on 
iron  plates,  where  it  speedily  cools, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  solid  pot- 
ash. 

Such  is  the  mctliod  generally 
pradised  in  making  this  alkaline 
salt ;  but  ingenious  chemists  have 
contrived  various  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  large  sums  an- 
nually paid  to  Russia,  America, 
Sweden,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries. Henee,  we  shall  state  only 
the  method  followed  by  Dr,  Peu- 
ciVAL,  for  procuring  pol-ash  from 
the  putrid  water  which  ruus  from 
dung-hills;  as  being  entitled  to 
particular  attention.  His  process 
is  very  simple  :  it  consists  i-n  eva- 
porating the  fluid  put,  and  in  cal- 
cining tie  impure  salt,  till  the  foul 
or  extraneous  ingredients  are  al- 
most entirely  dissipated  by  the  fire. 
From  24  wine- pipes  of  such  li- 
quor, Dr.  p.  obtained  nine  cw.t. 
auJ  40lbs.  of  saleable  pot-ash, 
which  w^s  valued  at  2l.  2s.  per 
cwt. ;  tlie  expence  of  the  whole 
process  amounted  to  41.  Qs.  The 
salt,  thus  procured,  has  a  greyish- 
white  appearance;  and  is,  when 
brpken,  of  a  hard,  spongy  texture  : 
it  is  slightly  affected  by  moist  air; 
but,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  dry  apartment, 
near  the  fire,  a  powder  is  formed 
on  its  surface. — I^astly,  this  species 
of  pot-ash  contains,  according  to 
Dr.  P.' s  chemical  analysis,  such, a 
proportion  of  pure  alkali,  as  amounts 
to  one-third  part  of  its  weight; 
while  that  im.ported  from  Russip, 
yields  only  one-eighth. 

In  the  year  179(5,  a  patent  wjis 
granted  to  Mr,  HoAKESLEY,',for 
his  method  of  making  British  pot- 
ash ;  for  the  supply  bf 'all  mafui- 
fa^ftures,  in  which  the  foreign  salt 

or 
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or  any  alkaline  matter  is  useful. 
The  ingredients  employed,  consist 
of  English,  Welch,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
kelp  5  foreign  barilla  j  and  the 
salts  obtained  from  soap-boilers* 
■waste,  whether  by  evaporation,  or 
by  calcination.  The  materials  are 
pulverized,  and  thrown  into  a  fur- 
nace of  a  peculiar  construction, 
where  they  are,  by  intense  heat, 
melted  into  a  liquid,  which  is  dis- 
charged through  a  channel  into 
pots.  When  cold,  the  mass  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  foreign 
pot-ash. 

Barilla  is  said  to  furnish  the  best 
pot-ash,  which  is  imported  from 
Spain.  It  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously prepared  from  kelp,  salt.,  or 
glass-wort,  fern,  sea-wrack,  nnd  a 
variety  of  plants  that  are  found  both 
"on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  interior 
.parts  of  Britain. — ^This  alkaline  salt 
is  employed  in  various  manufac- 
tures, particularly  in  those  of  glass 
and  soap  ;  likewise  by  dyers,  jn 
the   scouring  of  cloths,   &:c.  : — it 

■  pays,  on  importat  on,  the  low  duty 
of  2s.  5^d.  per  cwt. 

POT- ASH- CAKE,  a  kind  of 
biscuit,  much  used  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  which  is 
baked  in  the  following  manner: — 
*  Take  two  pounds  of  wheaten  flour, 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter :  to 
these  must  be  added  half  a  jxDund 
of  sugar,  that  has  previously  been 
combined  with  a  pint  of  milk  ;  and 
a  large  tea-spooiKuI  of  salt  of  tar- 
tar, crystals  of  soda,  or  any  other 
pure  pot-ash,  which  1  as  likewise 

■  been  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  The  whole  is  to  be 
carefully  mixed,  and  kneaded  to- 
gether :  when  properly  roiled,  -it 
msy  be  formed  into  cakes,  which 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  a  brisk  heat 
of  an  oyeuj  as  their  lightness  de- 
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pcnds  much  on  the  expedition  viiUk. 
which  they  are  bak^'d.  ' 

Pot-ash-cake  is  equally  nutriti- 
ous and  wholesome  :  being  speedi- 
ly prepared,  it  deserves  to  be  adopt- 
ed, especially  where  yeast  cannot 
be  easily  procured. 

POTATOE,  the  Common,  or 
Solaniivi  Tulerosum,  L.  a  valua- 
ble root,  originally  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, whence  it  was  introduced  in- 
to Ireland  ;  and  subsequently  into 
Britain,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  potatoe,  which  are  cultivated 
both  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  -.  the  Com- 
mon Kidney ;  the  Red  American 
Kidney  ;  the  Aylesbury  White  ; 
and  the  Altringham  Early  White  ; 
which  are  chiefly  reared  for  the 
table;  as  the  Ox-noble  (for  the 
most  part  in  Nottinghamslure)  ; 
Surinam  ;  Ivish  Purple  ;  Howard 
or  Clustered  ;  and  lied  Potatoes, 
are  for  fodder. 

The  common  mode  of  planting 
potatoes  is,  by  setting  the  small 
roots  entire  ;  or,  by  cutting  the 
larger  ones  to  pieces,  and  reserving 
one  eye  or  bud  to  each  :  it  appears, 
however,  that  the  rind  may  be 
employed  with  equal  advantage  j 
as  crops  have  thus  been  produced, 
which  fully  equalled  those  obtained 
from  seeds,  sets,  shoots,  or  by  any 
other  method. 

These  pl.ints  will  flourish  in  any 
tolerable  soil  ;  but  they  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  in  light  sandy 
loams,  that  are  neither  too  moist 
nor  too  dry.  Such  lands  ought  to 
be  deeply  ploughed,  two,  or  three 
times  3  and,  shortly,  before  the 
ground  is  stirred  tor  the  last  time 
in  the  spring,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  spread  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rotten  dung  on  the  surface, 
which  should  be  ploughed  early  in 
March,  provided  the  weather  be 
open ;  but,  if  it  be  frosty,  this  ope- 
ration must  be  delayed  till  the  end 
of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  After  the  last  ploughing, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  levelled^ 
the  furrows  drawn  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  apart ;  and  at.  tlie 
depth  of  about  seven  or  eight 
inches.  In  the  centre  of  this  fur- 
row are  to  be  set  the  rind,  eyes, 
cuttings,  &c. ;  and  then  covered 
in  with. the  earth.  A  short  time 
before  the  young  plants  appear,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  pass  a  harrow 
oyer  the  whole,  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate weeds,  to  break  the  clods,  and 
to  remove  every  obstacle  to  t|icir 
vegetation. 

Farther,  as  the  potatoes  Increase, 
it  will  be  proper  to  mouLd,  or  earth 
them  up  twice ;  a  process,  by 
which  their  growth  will  be  greatly 
promoted,  Mr.  Turner's  plough 
is  eminently  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  having  already  describ- 
ed the  implement  under  the  article 
Plough,  we  refer  the  reader  to  p. 
407,  and  foil,  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, where  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying it  is  concisely  stated. 

Beside  tlie  depredations  of  worms, 
grubs,  and  various  other  insefts,  to 
which  potatoes  are  subjeft  in  com- 
0)on  with  other  vegetables,  there  is 
a  disease  termed  the  curl,  that  pe- 
culiarly aftefts  these  roots  ;  and  for 
which  ingenious  agriculturists  have 
endeavoured  to  account  by  yarious 
conjedures. — By  some  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  blight,  but  it 
is  more  generally  attributed  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes  :-— 
\ .  Frost,  either  before,  or  after  the 
$ets,  &c,  h«ve  been  planted.  2,  The 
iplanting  of  such  sets,  from  large 
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or  unripe  potatoes.  3.  From  not 
placing  them  at  a  sufficient  depth, 
or  from  putting  thehi  in  exhausted 
lands.  4,  By  the  first  shoots  of 
the  sets  having  been  broken  off 
previously  lo  planting  3  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  seminal  plant 
is  incapacitated  from  sending  forth 
other  shoots  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  expand.  5.  To  a  white  grub, 
that  preys  upon  the  roots.  6.  To 
the  propagation  of  shoots,  sets,, 
eyes,  he,  constantly  from  the  same 
variety,  and  on  the  same  land  j  so 
that  the- potatoes  degenerate,  and  at 
length  yield  very  inditrerent  cropsi 
In  the  8th  volume  of  the  Traris- 
aciinns  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  we  meet 
with  an  interesting  comraunicatioia 
on  the  curl,  by  Mr.  W.  Hollins, 
who  divides  the  disease  into  three 
different  stages,  viz. 

1.  The  Half  Curt,  in  vtrhich  th«t 
leaves  of  the  plants  are  somewhat 
long,  and  slightly  curled  :  they 
produce,  however,  tolerable  crops^ 
if  the  summer  be  not  too  dry; 
otherwise  the  potatoes  will  be 
small  and  watery. 

2.  The  FuUCurl:  in  this  stage 
the  plants  seldom  exceed  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  inches  ;  speedily  at- 
tain to  maturity,  and  decay.  The 
potatoes  are,  in  general,  less  than  a 
nutmeg  ;  of  a  dusky-red  colour  ; 
and  are  extremely  unwholesome 
as  an  article  of  food, 

3.  Corrupted  Potatoes,  the  ve- 
getative power  of  which  is  almost 
destroyed,  never  appear  abovfi 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
seed  will  be  found  at  Michaelmas  in 
a  state,  apparently  as  fresh  as  when 
it  was  first  set ;  a  few  sniall  pota- 
toe-!,  perhaps,  growing  from  the 
parent  root. 

This  accurate  observer  attributes 

the  curl  first,  to  late  setting  in 
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rich  soil,  succec^led  by  a  hot,  dry 
summer  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  flower  of  .the  plant  falls  off; 
tlie  seed  is  exhausted  in  feeding 
the  plant;  and  few  potatoes  ap- 
pear. Should  moist  weather  occur 
in  autumn,  the  plants,  after  being 
earthed,  will  blow  a  second  time, 
iand  a  plentiful  crop  of  potatoes  will 
be  produced.  These  ar.^  in  his 
opinion,  perfectly  wholesome  as 
footl;  but,  being  generated  from 
the  stalk  of  the  plant  after  the  seed 
had  been  exhausted,  their  vegeta- 
tive po«-er  is  defettive,  and  the 
plants  that  proceed  from  them,  will 
necessarily  be  curled. 

Tlie  second  cause  of  this  disease, 
Mr.  HoLLiNs  attributes  to  the  for- 
cing of  potatoes,  by  selling  them 
in  too  rich  a  .soil.     His  preventive 
method  consists   in  planting  them 
early,  in  ridges    about    one  yard 
apart,  having   previously  spread  a 
little    manure    in    the   trench. — 
They  are  to  be   set  in  a  triangular 
form,  five  or    six  inches  distant, 
and  covered  with  soil   to  an  equal 
depth  :  tluis  they  will  be  protect- 
ed from   the   heat  of  the  sun,  in 
case  the  weather  be  too  dry,  while 
the)'  remain  sufficiently  apart  for 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  air. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  the 
height  of  six  or   seven  inches,  be 
drrefts  them  «o/  lo  le  earthed  up, 
but  to  be  occasionally  weeded. — 
By  this  simple  method,  roots  will 
be  formed  in  due  season,  and  grow 
gradually  ;  and,   as   the  stalk  will 
decay  at  the  jjroper  time,  t'e  sap 
will  be  left  in  the  pot;;loc,  and  le- 
tome  a  seed,  possessing  a  perfect 
power  of  vegetation  ;  so  that  the 
plants  raised  from  it  will  be  wholly 
exempt  from  the  airl. 

There  prevails  another  opinion 
rcipe£ting    this    disease,    namely. 
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that  it  is  cnntagiom  ;  but  such  ntf-' 
tion  has  been  ably  combated  in  ther 
2d  vol.  of  Co7n  muni  cations  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;    where  it 
is   observed,   that  whatever  tenda 
to  render  a  crop  poor  and  weakly, 
is  very  apt   to  produce   the   curl : 
hence,  the  disease  probably  origi- 
nates entirely,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  following  causes  : 
1 .  Land,  altogether  unfit  for  pota- 
toes.     2.  Imperfeft  culture.      3. 
Small  roots;  or  too  small  a  propor- 
tion of  strong  roots.    4.  Sets,  taken 
from  roots  that  have  sprouted  early, 
and  the  germs  of  which  have  been 
rubbed  oflF,     5.  Too  small,  as  well 
as    too  large  a  quantity  of  dung. 
6.  Too  deep,  or  loo  shallow  plant- 
ing,     7-  Every  external   impedi- 
ment that  may  injure  new  plants. 
8.  Too  stiff  ground,  or   such  as 
has  been  pressed  down  too  closely 
on  the  sets.     Q.  An  unfavourable 
state  of  the   weather,    while  the 
crop  is  young. — ^The  result  of  the 
writer's  inquiries  briefly  is,  that,  if 
the  curl  be  not  a  disease,  but  mere- 
ly an  incidental  delility,  it  may  be 
prevented  by  diligent  attention  to 
all   those   circumstances ;    "which, 
according  to  experience,    are  es- 
sential to  the  prosperous  cultivation 
of  potatoes. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  amid  this 
difference  of  opinion  among  prac- 
tical agriculturists ;  but,  as  these 
roots  materially  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind,  we  have  dis- 
cnssed  the  subjeC-t  at  some  length  j 
and  shall  now  concisely  state  those 
remedies  which  have  been  success- 
fully adopted.  These  are,  sleep- 
ing the  sets  for  two  hours,  in  ct 
brine  made  of  Wkitsters'  ashes  ; 
changing  the  seed,  raising  new 
kinds  from  the  seed,  or  apple  of  the 
plant  i  or  renewing  the  same  sorts 
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ar^ain'  from  the  same  seed:  and, 
lastly,  salt  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent preventive  against  tlie  depre- 
dations of  the  grub. 

Beside  the  curl,  potatoes  are 
liable  to  two  other  disorders,  yiz. 
tile  seal,  which  consists  of  ex- 
crescences that  arise  in  very  dry 
seasons;  and  tht  canker ,  which  is 
occasioned  by  small  cavitits,  that 
appear  in  wet  weather.  These  de- 
fects have  been  conjectured  to  be 
in  some  measure  ti^e  cause  of  the 
"curl;  and  they  increase,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  the  potatoes 
remain  in  the  earth,  after  the  roots 
have  attained  to  maturity. 

The  proper  time  for  digging  up 
potatoes,  is  in  the  dry  weather  of 
autun}n,  when  the  leaves  and 
stems  begin  to  decay.  If  they  are 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  this 
work  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
three-pronged  fork,  furnished  with 
flat  tines :  but,  when  raised  ia 
fields,  the- roots  are  turned  up  by  a 
plough,  the  coulter  of  which  is 
taken  out,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  cut.  After  those,  which  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  are-  collected, 
a  pair  of  drags  is  passed  over  the 
whole  ;  in  order  to  separate  and 
expose  such  as  may  adhere  to  tlie 
clods. 

The  potatoc  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rocts  for  culinary  uses: 
when  boiled,  it  forms  a  principal 
article  of  food,  and  serves  partly  ;:s 
a  substitute  for  bread.  Mixed  with 
wheaten  flour,  fermented  with 
yeast,  and  properly  baked,  itnjakes 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  loat : — 
the  most  economical  method  of 
pieparing  these  roots,  we  have  al- 
ready slaf(d,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

To  render  this  Dittionary  of 
Fafts,  as  complete  as  its  nature 
will  admit,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a 
description  of  a  valuable  machine  ; 
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.  M.  Baxjme's  Millfdr  irrindirtg 
Potatoes,  of  which  we  have  giveii 
an  engraving,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Fig.  1 ,  Represents  a  grater  made 
in  a  cylindrical  shape,  of  plate-iron, 
which  is  about  7  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  8  inches  in  height.  The 
Z'//r.?,  formed  by  stamping  the  holes, 
are  on  the  inside, 

A,  A,  A,  are  three  feet,  made  of 
flat  iron  bars,  7  inches  in  height, 
for  supporting  the  grater,  to  whicli 
•they  ai^  strongly  rivetted.  The 
bottom  of  each  foot  is  bent  hori- 
zontally, and  furnished  with  a  hole 
for  the  reception  of  a  screw,  deli- 
neated at  A,  Y\y.  3. — At  a  little 
dihtance  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  these  feet,  is  fastened  a  cross 
piece,  B,  (Fig.  1  and  3),  which  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  and 
rivetted  to  them.  'I'his  transverse 
piece  not  only  serves  to  strengthen 
and  keep  such  feet  steady,  but  its 
centre  being  perforated  with  a  hole, 
also  supp<^rts  an  iron  spindle  (Fig. 
2),  the  use  of  which  will  be  pre- 
sently described. 

The  upper  part  of  this  cylindri- 
cal grater  is  furnished  with  a  di- 
verging border  of  iron,  marked 
with  the  letter  C,  (Fig.  1  and  3), 
and  v,'iiich  is  about  JO  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  5  inches 
high.  Farther,  wilhai  such  ma- 
chine ib  fixed  a  second  grater  of  a 
conital  form  (see  F;g.  3);  which  is 
construded  of  thick  plate-iron,  and 
fastened  with  the  broad  end  at  the 
bottom.  The  lurs  of  the  holes  are 
on  the  outside  :  to  tiie  upper  end  of 
the  cone,  there  is  nvetied  a  small 
cross  piece  oi  iron,  coiiBisting  of 
three  branches  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  square  hole  is  made  for 
the  reception  uf  the  spindle.  This 
part  of  the  cone  is  likewise  strength- 
ened with  an  iron  cap  nvftted  to 
Ff  2  tlie 
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the  gratT,  and  perforated  with  a 
square  hole,  for  the  admission  of 
the  spindle. 

Fi^.  2.  Represents  such  spindle, 
•which  is  a  square  iron  bar.  about 
16  inches  in  length,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Both  extremities,  which 
are  round,  fit  into  tiie  cross  pieces 
B,  (Fig.  1  and  3)  and  D,  (Fig.  3), 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  spindle 
turns,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
retained  in  its  place.  The  upper 
end  of  such  spindle  ought  farther 
to  be  square,  in  order  that  a  handle 
(E,  Fig.  3),  may  be  affixed  to  it, 
which  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  turns  round  the  conical  grater. 

G,  a  small  hole  made  through 
the  spindle,  in  order  to  receive  the 
pin  H,  that  serves  to  keep  the 
conical  grater  at  a  proper  height 
within  its  cylindrlcrd  counterpart. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  bird's-eye  view,  re- 
presenting the  mill  placed  within 
one  end  of  an  oval  tub,  resembling 
tliose  employed  for  bathing.  D,  is 
the  triangular  iron  cross  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
•iide  of  the  tub;  and  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  round  hole,  in  which  the 
spindle  of  the  mill  moves  when  at 
work.  In  this  figure,  part  of  the 
conical  vessel  is  delineated  as  being 
cut  off;  in  order  that  the  internal 
strufture  of  the  machine  may  be 
more  distin6lly  seen  : — to  prevent 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  from  being 
worn  by  the  screws  passing  through 
the  feet  of  the  mill,  a  deal  board 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  placed 
beneath  the  latter. 

In  order  to  employ  this  machine, 
its  feet  must  first  be  secured,  as 
already  described,  and  likewise  the 
top,  by  means  of  the  cross-piece  D, 
(Fig.  3).  The  tub  is  next  filled 
•about  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole  with 
water  J  and  the  top  of  tlie  vessd 
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with  potatoes,  that  have  prevlotisty 
been  \\ashed  and  sliced.  T!ie  handle 
E,  (Fiq.  3),  is  then  turned  round, 
and  thf  roots,  after  being  ground 
betvvt-en  the  two  graters,  are  dis- 
charged gradually  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  their  egress  being  facili- 
tated by  the  agitation  produced  ia 
tlie  water,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  mill. 

When  all  the  potatoes  a"-?  ^^round, 
the  pulp  must  be  mixed  ;  1  iii  a  tub 
with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  wa- 
ter. A  second  vessel  ought  far- 
ther to  be  provided,  on  the  brim  of 
which  two  wooden  rails  should  be 
fixed  for  the  support  of  a  hair-sieve : 
the  liquid  pulp  is  next  to  be  poured 
through  it;  the  flour,  or  starch, 
passing  together  with  the  fluid,  and 
at  length  subsiding.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  hours,  the  liquor 
may  be  poured  oflf",  and  fresh  water 
successively  added  (the  pulp  being 
occasionally  stirred),  till  the  fluid  is^ 
discharged  perte6tly  trai.sparent. — 
When  the  flouris  sufficiently  wash- 
ed, it  must  be  taken  out,  placed  on 
wicker- frames,  and  dried  ;  care  be- 
ing taken  to  shelter  it  from  the 
dust :  as  soon  as  all  moisture  is 
evaporated,  it  shoitld  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  preserved 
in  glass  vensels, covered  with  papeVi 

Such  istheobjeft  of  M.  Baume's 
useful  contrivance,  which  deserves 
general  attention  ;  for,  if  wheat 
should  at  any  future  time  again 
rise  to  an  exorbitant  price,  potatoes 
may  thus  be  readily  converted  int© 
wholesome  and  nutritious  flour. 

Independently  of  the  essential 
use  of  these  roots  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, they  afford  excellent  food 
for  cattle.  Thus,  if  half  a  pint  of 
salt  be  added  to  every  300lbs.  of 
potatoes,  previously  washed  and 
steamed,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  sulphur  5  this  mixture, 

it 
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It  is  said,  "will  support  six  horses 
per  day  with  such  etfe6t,  that  the 
animals  will  be  enabled  to  perform 
constant  labour,  without  the  al- 
lowance of  either  hay  or  oats.  Far- 
ther, bullocks  fatten  more  speedily 
on  potatoes,  than  on  cabbages  or 
turnips,  especially  if  a  double  por- 
tion of  chopped  hay  or  straw  be 
mixed  with  the  former.  Cows 
also  thrive  well  on  these  roots  ;  so 
that  with  one  bushel  per  day,  toge- 
ther with  a  little  hay,  they  will 
yield  as  large  a  quantity  of  sweet 
milk,  or  butter,  as  they  usually 
produce,  when  fed  on  the  finest 
grasses. 

Potatoes  are  likewise  serviceable 
in  fattening  sheep,  and  esjjecially 
hogs  ;  but,  if  the  latter  be  design- 
ed for  bacon  or  hams,  it  will  be 
advisrible  to  mix  gradually  four 
bushels  of  ground  pease,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  boiled  roots  j 
which  portion  will,  it  is  affirmed, 
fatten  an  animal  of  twelve  stone. — 
In  a  boiled  state,  they  may  also  be 
given  to  poultry  with  similar  efteft. 

Formerly,  a  kind  of  brandy  was 
distilled  from  these  roots ;  but  the 
Legislature  has  wisely  prohibited 
such  practices. — Besides,  a  fine 
size  may  be  prepared  from  pota- 
toes, which  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  that  in  common  use, 
particularly  for  whitening  ceilings 
and  walls.  Witli  this  intention, 
any  quantity  of  newly-made  po- 
tatoe-starch  should  be  boiled  into 
a  paste  ;  a  sufficient  portion  of 
which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the 
whiting,  alter  the  latter  has  been 
diluted  with  water.  The  coat  thus 
prepared  is  much  clearer  ;  retains 
its  whiteness  longer ,j  and  is  less 
liable  to  crack  or  scale,  than  such 
,as  is  mixed  with  animal  glue. — 
Tliere  is  another  economical  way 
cf  cmployiug  the  water  expressed 
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from  potatoes  in  the  processes  of 
making  starch  or  size.  This  liquor 
is  useful  for  washing  linen,  whe- 
ther plain  or  coloured,  silk  han(^- 
kerchiefs,  stockings,  &c.  without 
the  aid  of  any  ley  or  soap  :  it  ii 
said  to  improve  rather  than  to  di- 
minish the  tint,  while  it  restores 
their  original  brightness,  and  im- 
parts a  degree  of  stiffness  to  silk 
stuffs,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  common  method  of  cleaning 
them.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  no  discoloured  or 
otherwise  damaged  roots  must  be 
used  for  this  purpose. — Bakers  in 
Germany,  farther,  convert  the  pulp 
of  potatoes  into  yeast,  by  adding  a 
small  proportion  (about  the  8th  or 
10th  part)  of  the  latter,  together 
with  two  drams  of  calcined  and 
pulverized  crab's-claws  or  oyster- 
shells,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
burnt  hartshorn,  to  every  pailful  of 
the  preparation.  This  compound 
is  asserted  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  paste,  and  consequently  of  th« 
bread  ;  but  double  the  measure  of 
it  is  required  to  serve  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  barm.  —  See  also 
Cheese,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

Farther,  the  stalks  of  these  roots, 
when  cut  in  small  pieces,  afford  a 
grateful  food  to  cattle  :  the  haulm 
has  also  been  converted  into  paper; 
but  it  is  more  generally,  and,  we 
conceive,  more  profitably,  employ- 
ed for  stable-litter ;  or,  when  straw 
is  scarce,  instead  of  thatch  for  cot- 
tages.— Lastly,  even  the  potatoc' 
apples  may  be  usefully  employed 
in  domestic  economy.  In  the 
New  Swedish  Journal  of  Has- 
Landry  for  1796,  it  is  diredted,  that 
such  apples  should  be  coUefted 
while  in  a  green  and  hard  state  : 
then  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
put  for  49  hours  into  a  strong  fil- 
trated brine.     Next,  they  are  to  b« 

Ff3  j^Uecd 
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placed  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a 
colander  to  drain,  when  they  ough^ 
to  be  boiled  in  good  vinegar,  with 
the  addition  of  sonxe  spice,  till 
they  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 
transparency,  witliout  becoming 
too  soft.  Thus  prepared,  they  will 
afford  a  more  palatable  and  less 
hurtful  pickle  than  either  olives  or 
cucumbers. 

Potatoes  being  of  such  extensive 
utility,  various  expedients  have 
been  contrived,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve tliem.  The  most  common 
method  is,  that  of  piling  them  up 
after  they  have  become  dry,  in 
heaps  resembling  the  roof  ot  a  barn ; 
covering  them  closely  with  straw, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  in  a 
point  at  the  top  ;  and  then  slightly 
spreading  ihem  over  with  mould, 
which  IS  beaten  down  with  a  spade. 
Some  husLandmen  make  holes  in 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  air,  arising  from  the 
natural  heat  of  the  roots,  may  eva- 
porate j  and,  as  soon  as  the  steam 
censes,  the  cavities  are  fi.Jed  up, 
to  prevent  the  effefls  of  frost  or 
rain.  Another  mode  consists  in 
depositing  them  in  pits,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  dry  straw,  or  with 
the  haulm  of  the  roots  j  by  which 
management,  if  their  surface  be 
perfeftiy  dry  at  the  time  they  are 
put  in,  potatoes  may  long  be  pre- 
served in  a  sound  state. 

A  continental  writer  of  doubtful 
authority  informs  us,  that  such 
.roots  may  be  easily  preserved  from 
the  effeds  of  the  severest  frost,  by 
placing  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
water  immediately  over  them :  the 
.fluid  should  be  in  prnportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  vegetables  j  and,  if 
frozen,  it  (jught  to  be  removed 
fCvery  morning  and  evening  ;  when 
ja  new  supply  must  be  instantly  pro- 
5^w;ed,T-r-The  sanae  autlior  observes. 
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that  Jrost-Miten  potatoes  may  be 
rendered  equally,  nay,  more  useful 
than  those  in  a  fresli  state.  This 
paradoxical  proposition  he  supports 
by  the  following  dire6tions  :— Se- 
le6t  all  the  roots  thus  injured  j 
place  them  in  a  dry  and  warm 
place  till  the  frost  be  expelled  } 
then  remove  the-f^cls,  cut  them  in 
slices,  and  place  them  on  wicker 
frames  tfil  thev  arc  perfectly  diy. 
Thus  they  acquire  a  dark  hue,  lose 
three-fourths  of  their  bulk,  and  re- 
tain only  tlie  inspissated  sap,  which 
becomes  very  hard  and  incorrujii- 
ble,  so  that  it  may  advantageouly 
be  used  on  long  voyages.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  with 
broth,  milk,  or  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  vinegar  and  a  few  aroma- 
tic herbs,  those  frozen  fruits  are 
said  to  atiurd  a  very  palat«ible  and 
nutritivt-  tood. 

From  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Eepoits 
of  the  Societu  for  iticrtosiu^  tlie 
Covifoits,  i^c.  nj  the  Poor,  we 
shall  extract  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  preservation  of  j-otviites,  by 
Mr.  MiLLiNGTON. — According  to 
his  statement,  three  pounds  of  pota- 
toes were  peeled,  rasped,  and  put 
in  a  coarse  cloth  between  two 
boards,  in  a  napkin-press,  till  they 
were  compressed  into  a  very  tliin 
cake,  that  was  placed  on  a  shelf  to 
dry.  The  roots  yielded,  on  expres- 
sion, about  one  quart  cf  juice  3 
which,  being  mixed  wi'Ji  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  water,  deposited  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  upwards  of 
one  dram  of  white  fiour  or  starch, 
in  every  respeft  fit  for  making  fiije 
pastry.- — Mr.  M.  presented  in  17SL9 
to  tlic  abovt-qientioiK  d  Society,  a 
cake,  which  had  been  thus  prepared 
in  the  year  1797-  ^"  bulk,  it  oc- 
cupied only  one-sixth  part  oi  the 
original  roots  j,  and  lost  about  two- 
Uiiids  in  weiglu  by  tlie  prcces^; 
■  ■       '     ■■     ■    ^       feu^ 
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bat  he  observes,  that  such. cake, 
■when  dressed  by  steam,  or  other- 
wise, will  afford  nearly  tiie  same 
<]uantity  and  weight,  as  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  pro- 
perly boiled. — Some  roots,  tliat  had 
been  thoroughly  frozen,  have  been 
managed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and 
the  cake  was  perfedly  sweet; 
whereas  others  of  the  same  parcel, 
that  were  left  unpressed,  in  a  few 
days  became  rotten. 

Mr,  Millington's  second  me- 
thod of  preserving  these  roots,  is  as 
f(/llows  :  Five  pounds  of  potatoes 
V  ere  properly  cleaned  and  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  wilhout  lemg previous- 
ly peeled ;  and  then  pressed  in  a 
small  wine-press  into  a  thick  cakej 
the  whole  being  completed  in  the 
maimer  above  described.  This 
cake  also  was  sweet  and  whole- 
some, but  did  not  possess  the  clear 
whiteness  of  the  former  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  such  as  were  pre- 
pared according  to  the  last  process, 
will  remain  sweet  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  those  consisting 
of  peeled  potatoes. — At  all  events, 
this  contrivance  deserves  to  be  far- 
ther pursued  and  improved  ;  for, 
independently  of  the  immediate 
adv'antages  that  will  result  from 
supplying  mariners  with  vegeta- 
bles, it  is  an  obje6t  of  the  greatest 
importance,  when  considered  as 
a  mean  of  preserving  so  useful, 
though  perishable,  an  article  for 
years  ;  and  of  laying  up  a  store  in 
plentiful  seasons,  against  the  time 
of  scarcity. 

Another  mode  of  keeping  pota- 
toes, was  lately  and  successfully 
tried,  by  the  patriotic  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  j  and 
which  certainly  is  less  cotnplex 
than  that  before  described.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  slicing  potatoes, 
without  taking  off  the  rind  or  ^kin. 
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and  afterwards  drying  them  in  an 
oven  or  kiln.  The  roots  thus  pre- 
pared will  remain  sweet  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  :  the  Society- 
sent  some  to  Jamaica  in  a  barrel ; 
wliich  had  been  four  years  from 
Britain,  and,  on  their  return,  were 
found  not  to  be  in  the  least  degre« 
affected. 

POULTICE,  an  external  appli- 
cation emploj-ed  for  promoting  the 
suppuration  of  tumors,  or  abating 
painful  inflammation  j  and  which  is 
sometimes  also  called  a  Cataplasm. 

Poultices  are  gencra'ly  prepared 
of  bread  and  milk,  to  which  are 
added  oil,  lard,  or  other  unfluous 
matter,  to  prevent  their  adhe.sioii 
to  the  parts  inflamed.  l\\  large 
hospitals,  the  consumption  of  tiiese 
articles  for  such  purpose  being 
very  considerable,  while  the  bread 
and  milk  are  liable  to  become  sour 
m  warm  weather,  the  following 
ingredients  have,  by Mr.T.  Payne, 
surgeon,  been  prop(«ed  as  substi- 
tutes:.— Take,  of  the  finest  pollard, 
three  parts ;  of  genuine  linseed 
flour,  one  part  >  both  by  measure; 
and,  of  boiling  water,  four  parts  : 
mix  these  ingredients  with  a  spoon 
or  a  broad  knife  j  and  they  will, 
in  general,  form  a  poultice  of  a 
proper  consistence,  without  requir- 
mg  oil,  lard,  or  other  emollient 
ointment :  though,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  considerable,  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  may  be  added,  to 
prevent  adhesion. 

POULTRY,  a  term  including 
every  kind  of  domestic  fowls  which 
are  1  eared  about  yards,  such  as 
cocks,  hens,  ducks,  turkeys,  &c. 

Poultry  constitutes  part  of  every 
farmers  stock,  but  the  rearing  of 
it  is,  in  tliis  country,  seldom  pro- 
duftive  of  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage ;  for,  though  fowls  are  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
f  f  4  aiid 
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ari^  sold  at  high  prices  in  the 
jnarket,  they  never  repay  the  value 
of  the  corn  which  they  have  con- 
sumed, especially  if  such  grain  must 
be  purchased.  With  respeft  to 
farmers,  we  are  aware,  tliat  the 
profits  arising  from  the  stock  of  the 
poultry-yard,  are  ( laimed  by  cus- 
tom as  the  market-money  of  every 
housewife.  Nevertheless,  we  con- 
ceive, it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  their  mutual  interest,  if  this  ex- 
pensive perquisite  were  compen- 
sated by  an  annual  allow^ance  of 
pin-money .  Indeed,  where  profit 
is  the  objeA  of  the  husbandman's 
labours,  no  poultry  should  be  ad- 
miited  into  the  vicinity  of  lams  3 
■unless  tor  the  purpose  of  picking 
up  scattered  grain  :  though,  in  ge- 
neral, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
acquire  their  tat  substance  from 
the  corn  left  in  the  straw,  by  negli- 
gent thre^hing.-T-For  the  most  eco- 
iicmical  methods  of  rearing  fowl, 
ibe  readei'  will  consult  tiiC  articles 
CccK,  Hen,  Duck,  Goose, 
TuKKfiy,  Sec. — See  also  Chafer  : 
vol.  i.  p.  486. 

Pou^D.     See  Weight. 

POWD?:Pt,  a  form  of  medicine, 

,  \v]jic  :  is  prepared,  by  bieaklng  and 

'  reducing  sustances  to  minute  pat- 

ticle,'^,  e'  her   in   a  mortar,   or  by 

chemical  process. 

In  the  preparation  of  powders, 
f-pecial  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  no  corrupted,  or  impure  mat- 
,t^si)e, employed.  Dry  aromatic 
'"eubst^iTices  should  be  sprinkled, 
during  their  pulverization,  with  a 
few  di  ops  of  water ;  while  thove 
p/ a  moi.st  nature,  may  previously 
be  exj.o-ed  to  ^moderate  heat. 
Gun:s,  and  other  materials  that 
jaie  with  uitHcuity  reduced  to  pow- 
der, may  be  mixed  with  drier  ar- 
Jiclts,  and  no  part  should  be  se- 
naratedfor  use,  till  the  whole  quaii' 
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tity  has  passed  through  the  sieve, 
and  the  different  siftings  are  incor- 
porated. 

If  powders  be  long  kept,  and 
the  air  not  carefully  secluded,  their 
virtue  becomes  greatly  impaired. 
Thus,  ipecacuanha,  if  exposed  to 
the  a<5tion  of  the  atmosphere,  at 
length  loses  its  emetic  property. 

The  dose  of  powdei's,  iu  general, 
is  from  one  scruple  to  a  dram ; 
though  th^  principal  ingredient  of- 
ten does  not  exceed  one  grain. — 
The  usual  vehicle  for  taking  this 
form  oi  medicine,  is  any  agreeable 
thin  liquid,  or  pure  water  ;  but  the 
more  po^-.derous  calces  of  metals, 
as  well  as  the  powders  compounded 
of  resinous  matters,  are  more  eli- 
gibly swallowed  in  syrups,  or  other 
thick  liquor. — On  the  whole,  me- 
dicines reduced  to  this  impalpable 
state,  operate  both  more  certainly 
and  expeditiously  than  .  pills,  lo- 
zen;^es,  or  bolusses  j  without  clog- 
ging the  stomach  and  bov/els. 

PREGNANCY,  a  i  ei  tain  state 
of  tiie  animal  body,  which  requires 
no  farther  explanation. 

The  first  duty  of  persons,  in  that 
prosperous  condition  is,  a  con- 
stant and  redoubled  attention  to  all 
the  surrounding  and  occasional 
causes  which  may  be  produ£live  of 
injurious  etfefts  on  their  constitu- 
tion. ITius,  prudent  uiothcrs  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  future 
health  and  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, by  avoiding  every  violent 
and  depressing  passion  j  living  re- 
gularly in  ail  n^sptds  5  and  espe- 
cially by  taking  proper  or  mode- 
rate exercise  in  the  open  a  r.  These 
few  hints  cannot  with  too  great 
earnestucrs  be  impressed  on  (he 
female  uiind  j  as  every  comfort,  or 
miinery,  connefted  with  family  liie, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
on  the  C9udu6t  puisaed  during  that 
impor-?. 
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important  crisis.  Hence  persons, 
thus  ^;i'Liiated,  ought  to  be  extreme- 
ly vigiiant  over  the  vagrant  effu- 
sions of  fancy,  and  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  frec^juent, 
though  momentary,  impulse  of  an 
excited  imaginatipn :  the  happy 
consequences  of  such  a,  system 
would  be  felt  by  future  genera- 
tions ;  because  every  negleft,  of 
which  they  are  guilty  at  this  period, 
cannot  fail  to  beproduftive  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  detriment  to  those 
who  are  the  dearest  pledges  of 
their  existence.  Nor  should  they 
indulge,  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son, in  the  eating  of  any  strange 
dish,  or  drinking  particular  liquors, 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed  ; 
as  desires  of  this  nature  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  unnatural  appetite. 

It  is  an  indisputable  truth,  that 
in  the  present  improving  state  of 
society,  we  possess  no  distinft  trea- 
tise on  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  tlie  prosperity  of  man- 
kind ;  namely,  a  popular  work  on 
pregnancy ,  in  which  scientific  rules 
are  delivered  with  such  a  degree  of 
delicacy  as  to  convey  plain  instruc- 
'tions,  in  a  correft  and  pleasing 
manner.  Until  this  great  deside- 
ratum be  fuililled,  we  are  inclined 
to  repeat  the  just  complainfs  of  So- 
crates against  his  cotemporaries, 
that  they  cultivated  the  art  of  rear- 
ing good  horses,  but  negle6ted  that 
of  educating  their  children. 

PRESERVATION,  in  domestic 
economy,  is  thp  art  of  preserving 
Animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
with  the  least  trouble  and  expencc. 

In  the  articles  Bacon,  Beei', 
Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh-meat, 
Pickle,  &c.  we  have  already 
pointed  out  various  new  and  ef- 
fe(Etual  contrivances  for  preventing 
the  corruption  oi animal  food  :  and 
(.hough  wc  likewise  treat,  in  the 
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pi  ogress  of  the  alj)habet,  on  the 
most  useful  vegetable  bodies,  and 
introduce  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
serving them  in  a  fresh  state,  yet 
we  cannot  negleft  this  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  our  readers  a 
general  faSl  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  maritime  interest  of 
this  country;  and  which  appears 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice 
of  British  journalists. 

As  we  never  attribute  the  merit 
of  a  new  discovery  to  any  person 
but  -the  original  inventor  (let  him  be 
a  sworn  patentee  or  a  mere  adven- 
turer), we  shall  begin  our  narrative 
witii  the  name  of  a  philanthropic 
Livonian  clergyman,  Mr.  Eiseit, 
who,  in  the  year  1 77'^>  published  a 
few  sheets  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : — After  numberless  experi- 
ments made  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  moisture  contain- 
ed in  different  plants,  this  excel- 
lent man  has  clearly  convinced  the 
world,  by  adtual  proofs  laid  before 
tlie  late  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  that  "  vegetables  may  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  state,  so 
as  to  retain  their  juices,  their  co- 
lour, taste,  and  alimentary  proper- 
ties, for  a  series  of  years,  by  a  pro- 
\)er  method  of  drying  aivl  packing 
them." — As  we  propose  to  describe 
this  simple  process,  under  the  ap» 
tide  Vegetables,  let  it  suffice  to 
observe,  that  eight  tons,  or  32,000 
pounds  of  fresh  htrbs  and  roots, 
may  thus  be  (X)nccntrated  into  the 
compass  of  i6  cwt.  or  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  bulk,  so  that  3 
single  horse  may  remove  with  ease, 
what  otherwiss  would  have  re- 
quired tlie  united  efibrts  of  twenty. 

PuicK-TiMBER.  See  Spindlb- 
tree. 

Prick-wood.    Sec  Wild  Coa- 

NEL-XS££. 

Tsiiu. 
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Prim.     Sec  Privet. 

PRIMROSE,  or  Primula,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  ig  spe- 
cies ;  four  of  which  are  indige- 
nous :  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal : 

'  1.  The  vulgaris,  or  Common 
Primrose,  is  perennial,  grows  in 
•woods,  hedges,  thickets,  and  on 
heaths ;  it  flowers  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May. — ^The  blossoms 
of  this  species  form  an  ingredient 
in  pe.'T;oral  teas  j  and  the  young 
leaves  may  be  eateii  in  the  spring 
among  other  culinary  herbs. — Bees 
visit  the  odoriferous  flowers,  which 
are  also  said  to  impart  briskness  to 
ivines.  The  roots,  immersed' in  a 
'cask  of  beer,  or  ale,  render  it 
much  stronger.  —  Linn.«:u8  as- 
serts, that  silk-worms  may  be  fed 
with  its  leaves. — Sheep  and  goats 
eat  this  plant ;  but  cows  do  not 
relish  it,  and  it  is  wholly  refused 
hy  horses  and  hogs 

2.  The  veris.     See  Cowslip. 

3.  The  Polyanthus,  a  beauti- 
ful exotic  species,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
fragrance.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
spring  flowers,  and  numerous  va- 
rieties have  been  raised  by  garden- 
ers ;  some  of  which  are  so  greatly 
admired,  as  to  be  sold  at  one  guinea 
per  root.  These  are  propagated  from 
seed,  which  ought  to  be  sown  in  De- 
cember, in  boxes  of  light  rich  earth, 
and  slightly  covered.  When  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  must  be 
sheltered  from  the  heat  of  die  me- 
ridian sun  j  and,  if  tlie  spring  be 
dry,  it  will  be  requisite  to  water, 
and  keep  them  in  the  shade.— In 
the  month  of  May,  they  may  be 
removed  into  rich  shady  borders, 
that  have  previously  been  manured 
with  neats'-dung,  where  they  are 
to  be  set  at  the  distance  of  four 
inches,  tiJl  they  bare  taken  root. 
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Here  they  must  be  carefully  weetir 
ed  J  and,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, they  should  be  finally  trans- 
planted into  borders  of  rich,  light 
earth,  in  rows  of  six  inches  apart, 
and  occasionally  watered.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  succeeding 
spring,  the  plants  will  flower ;  and, 
it  intended  to  be  preserved,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  them,  when 
their  time  of  blowing  is  past,  into 
another  border  of  similar  soil ; 
where,  being  weeded,  and  shel- 
tered during  the  winter,  they  will* 
produce  strong  and  beautiful  flowr 
ers  in  the  following  spring. 

PRINT,  an  impression  taken 
from  a  copper- plate. 

As  prints  are  more  durable  thaji 
paintings,  and  form  a  valuable  pat  t 
of  the  furniture  of  almost  everv 
house,  we  shall  subjoin  a  metliod 
of  cleaning  and  bleaching  them,  in 
case  they  become  stained  by  acci- 
dent, or  otherwise  soiled.  It  was 
invented  by  Signior  Fabbkoni,  an 
Italian  chemist,  who  published  it 
in  Brugnatelli's  Aniiali  di  Chi- 
viica. — He  diretis  a  strong  glass 
bottle  to  be  half  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one-fourlh  part  of  red  lead, 
and  three-fourths  of  spirit  of  salt, 
and  to  be  closely  secured  by  a  glass 
stopper.  The  vessel  is  then  to  stand 
in  a  cool  shady  place,  till  a  certain 
degree  of  heai,  which  is  spontane- 
ously produced,  indicates  the  form- 
ing of  new  combinations.  The 
viinium  loses  a  considerable  portic  h 
of  its  oxygen,  which  unites  with  the 
liquor,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
rich  gold  colour,  together  with  th? 
smell  of  oxygenated  muriatic-acid 
(bleaching  liquor) ;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  is  held  in  solution, 
whicli  does  not,  hov.ever,  lessen  itu 
elieds. 

In  order  to  employ  the  liquid, 
tlius  prepared,  a  border  of  white 

wax 
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wax- should  first  be  formed,  about 
'^.wo  inches  in  height,  upon  a  large 
pane  of  glass  :  ou  this,  the  prints 
jnust  be  laid,  in  a  ley  made  either 
of  fresh  urine,  or  of  water  mixed 
"with  a  little  ox-gall,  far  the  space 
of  three  or  four  days  ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  lime  the  liquor 
must  be  supplied  with  warm  water, 
that  ought  to  be  charigedevery  third 
or  fourth  hour,  till  it  is  poured  oft' 
perfcirtly  clear.  Siiould  any  resin- 
ous matter  remain  on  the  prints, 
they  must  be  moistened  with  a  little 
alkohol. 

The  moisture  must  next  be  drain- 
ed ;  and  the  print,  being  again 
placed  on  the  plate  of  glass,  ought 
to  be  covered  with  the  oxygenated 
jnuriatic-acid  liquor.  Another  pane 
is  then  to  be  placed  ou  the  lower 
one,  to  prevent  any  dangerous  con- 
sequences arising  from  thq  perni- 
cious vapour  of  the  acid.  In  the 
course  of  one  or  two  hours,  the 
most  discoloured  prints  will  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  beauty. 
Lastly,  aftei:  pouring  off  the  acids, 
the  prints  must  be  washed  two  or 
three  times  in  pure  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun. 

PRINTING,  the  art  of  taking 
impressions  from  figures  or  charac- 
ters, on  paper,  linen,  silk,  &c. — 
It  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
branches  5  namely,  1.  From  cop- 
per-plates, for  piiftures,  which  is 
denominated  roUiiHi-press prinlivg. 
'1.  From  blocks,  on  which  birds, 
flowers,  and  other  representations 
are  cut,  for  printing  linen,  cotton, 
or  similar  articles  ;  and  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  calico- 
pmiting.  3.  From  moveable  let- 
ters, for  multiplying  books,  and 
which  has  received  the  appellation 
o(  letler-press  printing. 

The  branch  last  mentioned,  is 
jjiidoubtediy  the  most  curious  and 
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valuable;  as  to  its  general  disse- 
mination, maybe  chiefly  attributed 
the  progress  of  learning  ;  the  num- 
berless diiicoveiies  and  impruve-? 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to- 
gether widi  a  variety  of  other  va- 
luable contrivances  in  domestic 
lite,  that  must  otherwise  have  beea 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
individuals,  if  not  totally  lost  to 
mankiud.  Hence,  several  cities 
have  contended  for  the  honour  of 
its  first  iniroduftion  ;  but  the  claim 
is  confirred  principally  to  Haarlem, 
in  Holland  (where' it  was  invented 
by  Laurence  Coster),  and  to 
Mentz,  in  Germany  (where  Faust 
and  GuTTENBEUG  were  the  first 
printers) :  to  each  of  these  it  may 
in  some  measure  be  ascribed ;  tliC 
printing  with  separate  -u-oodeji 
tijpes  being  first  pra6lised  at  Haar- 
lem in  1430;  as  diat  with  metal 
types  (which  were  first  cut,  ar.d 
afterwards  cast)  was  discovered  at 
iSIentz,  in  the  year  144-for  1445. 

From  Holland,  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  mivlcjle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury :  it  wa.s  .first  carried  on  at 
Oxford  ;  whence  it  has  been  dif- 
fused to  every  quarter  of  the  island, 
and  is  now  brought  near  to  lis 
acme  of  perfedtion. — A  more  mi- 
nute account  of  the  history  of  this 
valuable  art,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Ames's  History  ofPniiling  (3  vols. 
4to.  31.  13s.  6d.  2d  edit.)  j  and  in 
Messrs,  Bowyer's  and  Nichols'.s 
Origin  of  Printing  (8vo.  2d  edit. 
5s.  boards). 

In  the  year  I7p5,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  bounty  of  forty  guine;K 
on  Mr.  Ridley,  for  his  invention 
of  a  Printing-press,  on  a  new  con- 
struction 5  but,  as  a  description  of 
its  mechanism  would  be  intelligible 
only  to  printers,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred • 
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ferred  to  the  13th  vol.  of  the  So- 
ciety's "  Tra7isaciions  j"  where  it 
is  accurntely  described,  and  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving, 

PRIVET,  Prim,  oi-  Print  ;  Li- 
gustrum  vulgare,  L. ;  an  indige- 
nous shrub,  growing  on  rocks  in  the 
most  exposed  situations  towards 
the  Western  Sea,  and  flowering  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July, 

The  Privet  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated by  seed,  layers,  or  by  cut- 
tings :  being  a  hardy  plant  of  quick 
growth,  it  is  usefully  employed  in 
making  hedges.  It  attains  the 
lieight  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ; 
is  adorned  witli  oblong  leaves,  and 
bears  black  berries  containing  a 
violet  pulp,  which  ripens  in  06to- 
ber.  Its  juice,  when  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  any  acid  salt,  aftords  a 
black  ;  ■  with  Glauber's  salt,  and 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  a  red  ;  with 
urine,  a  purplish  ;  and,  with  vitriol 
of  iron,  a  green  colour. — On  steep- 
ing these  berries  in  a  solution  of 
salt  of  tartar,  they  yield  a  fine  blue 
juice,  the  shade  of  which  may  be 
rendered  still  brighter  by  adding 
quick -lime.  —  Weissmann,  the 
autnor  of  the  "  FrcnroJiian  Cnl- 
IcSiiovs"  (in  German,  vol.  i  p.312), 
tonjedures  that  the  incomparably 
Hack  ivk  of  Tragus,  was  prepared 
from  these  berries,  combined  with 
oil  of  vitriol. — With  the  addition 
of  Jilura,  this  fruit  is  said  to  impart 
to  wool  and  silk  a  gcod  and  dura- 
ble green  colour  ;  but,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  berries  shonld  be  gather- 
ed as  soon  as  the)'  arc  ripe.  The 
purj.ile  colour  upon  cards  is  like- 
wise prepared  from  their  juice. — 
The  kernels  contained  in  these 
berries,  produce  by  expression  an 
excellent  oil.  The  wood  serves 
both  as  tuel,  and  for  the  smaller 
objefts  of  turnery,  but  especially 
for  pegs,   as   it    is    uncommonly 
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firm. — ^The  branches  of  this  shrub 
are  useful  for  wicker-work,  as  well 
as  for  the  finer  kinds  of  baskets,  on 
account  of  their  great  flexibility.— 
As  this  shrub  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Spanish  fly,  we  conceive  it 
might  with  advantage  be  cultivated 
in  the  southern  count'.es  of  Britain, 
for  the  purpose  of  coUefting  that 
valuable  inseft. — Oxen,  goats,  and 
slieep,  eat  the  plant ;  but  it  is  re- 
fused by  horses. 

PRONG-HOE,  an  implement  of 
husbandry,  employed  for  the  hoeing 
or  breaking  ofground  near,  or  among 
the  roots  of  plants.  It  consists  of 
two  hooked  points,  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  ;  and,  when 
stricken  into  the  ground,  will  stir, 
and  turn  it  to  the  sj.me  depth  as  a 
plough ;  thus  answering  both  in- 
tentions, that  of  opening  the  land, 
and  of  cutting  up  weeds.  —  The 
prong-hoe  is  a  very  useful  instru- 
ment, especially  in  the  horse-hoe- 
ing husbandry,  when  the  hoc- 
plough  can  only  come  widiin  two 
or  three  inches  of  t!ie  rows  of  ve- 
getables ;  as  the  land  may  thus  be 
raised  and  stiiTed  to  the  very  stalk 
of  the  plant. 

PROKLNCIATION,  a  term 
denoting  the  manner  of  articulat- 
ing or  sounding  the  words  of  a- 
language. 

Pronunciation  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  defeftive  part  in  grammar, 
the  writer  having  frequently  no 
determinate  expression,  by  which 
he  can  convey  a  distintt  idea  of 
particular  sounds  :  hence  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  substitute  a 
precarious  and  even  vicious  term. 
I'hese  remarks  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  English  language, 
where  the  same  word  is  often  both 
a  noun  and  a  verb ;  for  instance, 
"  to  present  a  nosegay ;  and,  to 
accept 
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accept  of  the  present :"  the  real 
ditFerence  being  distinguished  only 
by  the  accent. — To  remedy  such 
inconveniencies,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  standard  of 
pronunciation,  by  means  of  certain 
visible  marks  ;  and  different  essays 
have  been  published  on  the  subje6t. 
The  best  work  of  this  nature,  as  a 
guide  to  young  persons,  and  more 
especially  to  foreigners,  appears  to 
be,  Mr.  John  Walker's  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  (4to.  2d  edit. 
ll.  OS.);  by  a  diligent  study  of 
which,  the  reader  may  be  enabled 
to  form  his  pronunciation  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner.  The 
author  of  this  classical  book,  being 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  lite 
rary  attainments,  possesses  thp  ad- 
ditional merit  of  a  teacher,  who, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  has 
formed  many  of  our  best  public 
speakers  :  nay,  we  are  convinced, 
that  the  happy  talent  of  imparting 
judicious  precepts  with  a  melo- 
dious, disthicl,  and  manly  enuncia- 
tion, has  seldom  been  more  con- 
spicuous in  one  person, 

PROPAGATION,  in  general, 
signifies  the  a6t  of  multiplying  the 
kind  or  species ;  but,  in  this  place, 
we  propose  to  treat  only  oi vegetable 
nature. 

Beside  the  usual  modes  adopted 
by  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  of 
propagating  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  there 
are  two  other  methods  of  multiply- 
ing plants,  in  a  manner  equally 
novel  and  sui*prizing. 

1 .  Planting  the  leaves,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  J.  F.  Henry, 
a  German,  who  died  at  Augsburg 
In  1726.  He  reared  many  large 
trees,  by  setting  healthy  leaves  in 
flower-pots  containing  sifted  gar- 
den-mould, so  that  one-third  of  the 
leaf  was  covered  with  earth.  Over 
tlicse  pots,   he  suspended  vessels 
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filled  with  water,  which  gradually 
dropped  upon  the  small  plantation 
beneath :  thus,  the  young  stems 
began  to  strike  root  and  grow  like 
those  reared  from  kernel s . — He  n  k ■? 
was  born  at  Stuttgard,  in  1 647, 
where  at  an  eariy  period  of  his  life 
he  made  this  useful  discovery,which 
was  first  described  byMAXDiRoLA, 
an  Italian  monk,  who  published  a 
treatise  "  On  Flowfr-gardens  and 
Orangeries"  in  I679. 

2.  B;j  covering  horizontal  spriers, 
or  branches  with  moss. — This  ino"e- 
nious  method  of  multiplying  plants 
was  lately '  announced  by  J.  C. 
Wendland,  an  eminent  gardener 
in  Germany,  who  describcid  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  nearly  in 
the  following  words : — Such  shrubi 
as  cannot  conveniently  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  sets,  ©<•  by  layers, 
may  be  easily  multiplied,  especially 
if  they  have  young  branches  near 
their  roots.  For  tiiis  purpose,  the 
earth  around  the  stem  ought  to  be 
previously  loosened,  elevated,  and 
made  nearly  level  with  the  lower- 
most sprouts;  these  should  next  1)C 
laid  on  tlie  ground  horizontally 
(without  cutting  or  breaking  them)j 
then  fastened  witli  small  wooden 
Jiooks ;  covered  with  moss ;  and 
frequently  watered,  so  that  the  lat« 
ter  may  closely  attach  itself  round 
the  branches.  The  operation  may 
be  performed  either  in  the  spriiig, 
or  autumn  :  if  in  the  former  sea- 
son, the  moss  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  become  dry  •  if  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  must'be  covered  with  straw, 
to  proted  the  layers  from  the  effefts 
of  frost.  When  the  moisture  has 
softened  the  rind  of  the  sprouts, 
young  roots  will  strike  through  the 
moss  into  the  soil,  and  numerouf 
plants  may  thus  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  oiie  summer,  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  be  removed  to  tlie  Tiur- 

sery. 
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ser)^  No  biennial  parent-branches, 
however,  need  be  employed ;  as 
these  will  produce  new  saplings 
only  in  the  second  year. 

Pkovision's.  SeeFooD ;  Flesh- 
meat;  and  Vegetables. 

Pbunes.  Sec  p.  413.  Article 
Plum-tree. 

PRUNING,  in  (gardening  and 
the  culture  ot  forests,  denotes  the 
lopping  otf  exuberant  or  diseased 
branches,  with  a  view  to  render 
trees  mure  fruitful ;  to  make  them 
grow  higher,  and  with  greater  re- 
gularity ;  or  to  produce  larger  and 
better- tasted  fruit. 

The  greatest  care  is  requisite  in 
the  management  of  wall-fruit-trees, 
especially  during  the  spring,  when 
their  growth  is  most  rapid  :  all  su- 
perfluous branches  must  be  closely 
cut  off  with  a  sharp  bill,  in  order 
tliat  the  wound  may  speedily  heal. 
Those,  however,  v.hich  are  intend- 
ed to  bear  fruit  in  the  succeeding 
year,  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
shortened  during  their  growth  ;  for 
such  operation  would  cause  two 
lateral  shoots  lo  spring  from  the 
eyes  beneath  the  part  where  they 
were  cut  otf ;  and  the  course  of 
the  sap  would  be  di\  erted  :  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
these  shoots  J  as  tliey  will  otherwise 
prove  highly  detrimental  to  the 
tree. 

Farther,  Mr.  Bucknall  directs 
all  useless  buds  to  be  rulLed  q^', 
immediately  after  they  appear,  and 
not  to  be  extirpated  by  the  Knife ; 
because  new  buds  will  shoot  forth 
with  increased  vigour  :  others  must 
be  pinched,  where  new  shoots  are 
required  to  supply  the  vacancies  of 
the  wall.  By  this  treatment,  fiuit- 
trees  may  be  so  managed,  as  to 
render  the  operation  of  pruning 
unnecessary  during  the  winter. 
With  respeiit    to    standards,  it 


will  be  advisable  to  shorten  theft' 
branches  only,where  they  are  eitbef 
too  luxuriant,  or,  by  growing  irre- 
gularly, divert  the  currt-nt  of  the 
sap,  and  consequently  weaken  the 
whole.  In  such  case,  the  more  vi- 
gorous sprouts  ought  to  be  closely 
cut  down,  in  order  to  strengthert 
the  other  parts  :  but  these  ampu- 
tations should  not  be  performed  on 
stone-fruit  trees  ;  which  are  ver)' 
liable  to  become  afFe6ted  with  the 
CiuM,  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  to 
perish.  It  will,  therefore,  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  latter  instance,  to 
pinch  tl>e  stragglii>g  shoots  early 
in  the  spring. — But  all  decaying 
or  apparently  dead  branches,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  wall,  or  other 
fruit-trees,  ought  to  be  pruned 
closely  to  the  stem ;  because,  by 
attracting  noxious  particles  from 
the  air,  and  admitting  too  great  a 
degree  of  moisture  into  the  trecy 
such  useless  parts  contaminate  the 
lalsamic  virtues  of  the  sap,  and 
thus  eventually  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tree,  by  affording  a 
nest  in  which  inse6ts  will  deposit, 
their  eggs. — Lastly,  nil  branche.4 
that  intersect  each  other,  and  thusr 
occasion  a  confusion  in  the  crown 
o(  the  tree,  ought  likewise  to  be 
carefully  removed  :  and,  as  vigor- 
ous young  shoots  often  spring  from 
old  arms  near  tlie  trunk,  and  grow 
up  into  the  head,  they  must  be 
annually  exterminated;  lest  they 
shmild  iSll  the  tree  with  too  much 
wocd. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  period 
for  commencing  this  operation  on 
fruit-trees,  especially  in  orchards, 
Mr.  BusKNALL  is  of  opinion,  that 
pruning  should  be  first  practised  in 
the  nursery,  and  regularly  conti- 
nued to  the  "  extremity  of  old 
age,"  Thus,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  off  only  a  small  quantity  of 

wood 
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wood  at  onetime;  and,  by  employ- 
ing his  medicatinn  (S  -e  Canker), 
the  wounds  will  heal  without 
causing  any  more  blemishes  in 
the  tree  than  those  to  which  it  was 
subjeft,  at  the  time  when  the 
branch  was  separated.  If  such 
tree,  however,  be  very  old,  and 
much  incumbered  with  useless 
wood,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  off 
all  decayed,  rotten,  or  blighted 
branches,  previously  to  the  opera- 
tion; and  to  rub  them  with  the 
preparation  above  alluded  to,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  cold  winds  : 
—  lastly,  Mr.  B.  observes,  that 
the  rest  may  be  left  "  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  person,  who  will 
soon  see  how  much  is  necessarj' ; 
self-convi6tion  being  thebest  school 
for  improvement." 

li  forest-trees  have  attained  a 
large  size,  it  will  be  most  advisable 
not  to  prune  them,  unless  it  be  ab- 
solutely requisite;  and,  even  in 
,such  case,  very  few  large  branches 
.ought  to  be  taken  off.  Small  shoots 
must  be  lopped  closely,  smoothly, 
and  in  an  oblique  direftion  ;  but 
extensive  arms  should  be  ciU  o<Fat 
r  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  stem.  The  branches  of 
crooked  trees  must  be  separated  at 
the  curve,  sloping  upwards ;  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  branches 
trained,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
new  stem  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tree  be  tofi-heavy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  thin  the  boughs  that  proceed 
from  the  main  branches. — And, 
if  the  former  continue  to  grow  out 
of  the  sides,  and  the  top  be  unable 
to  support  its  own  weight,  such 
boughs  as  have  appeared  in  the 
spriiig,  ought  to  be  closely  pruned 
immediately  after  Midsummer. 

PUDDING,  a  well -known  dish, 
frequently  found  at  the  tables  of 
our  English  readers. 
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The  most  wholesome   dishes  of 
this    nature,    are    doubtless    those - 
made  of  bread,  milk,  and  eggs  , 
and  which  are  known    under   the', 
name  of  bread- puddings.     Next  to 
these,  are  such  as  are  prepared  by 
mixing  a  small  proportion  of  suet, ' 
or  other  animal  fat,  with  flour,  eggs,  • 
arid  milk.   The  whole  must  be  care- . 
fully  incorporated,  and  boiled  three" 
hours  or  longer,  according  to  its 
size,    before  it  is  carried  to  the 
table. 

A  palatable  dish  may  be  obtain- 
ed, by  boiling  half  a  p<jund  of  pota- 
toes till  they  become  soft,  when' 
they  must  be  mashed,  and  rubbed 
through  a  sieve.  Haifa  pound  of 
melted  fresh  butter  is  then  to  be 
combined  with  a  similar  quantity" 
of  sugar  ;  and  all  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  mixed  up  with  six  eggs, 
and  a  little  brandy.  The  whole  is 
now  to  be  poured  into  a  cloth,  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  when  it 
may  be  served  with  some  melted 
butter,  sweetened  with  sugar;  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  wine  may 
be  added. 

The  cheapest  preparations  of  this 
nature,  however,  are  rice-puddings: 
— let  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice, 
and  double  that  quantity  of  raisins, 
belied  loosely  in  a  cloth,  and  boiled 
for  two  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  it  may  be  put  in  a' 
dish,  and  carried  to  the  tal)le.  Or, 
the  rice  may  be  boiled  in  a  cloth 
for  one  hour,  when  a  quarter  of  a 
potmd  of  butter  is  to  be  stirred  in, 
and  the  pudding  sweetened  to  the 
taste  :  it  should  then  be  boiled  for 
another  hour,  after  which  it  will 
be  fit  for  immediate  use. 

PUFF-BALL,  or  Lycoperdon,  L. 
a  genus  of  fungous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  many  species,  15  of  which 
are  indigenous  :  Uie  principal  part 
of  these  are  the  following  : 

l.The 
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1.  The  equinum,  orEauESXKiAK 
Puff-ball,  growing  on  the  horns 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  more  com- 
monly on  the  hoofs  of  horses  which 
have  been  long  exposed  to,  and 
softened  by,  the  weatlier. — This 
plant  is  brownish-wliite  j  its  stem 
is  solid  and  cylindrical ;  the  head 
globular,  but  rather  concave  below : 
— it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  styptic. 

2.  Theproteus,  Common  Puff- 
ball  ;  Bunt  5  Frog-cheese;  or 
Puckefist;  growing  in  pastures, 
and  on  road-sides  j  flowering  in 
the  montli  of  August.  —  When 
burnt,  it  emits  narcotic  fumes,  on 
•which  account  it  is  occasionally 
employed  to  take  a  hive,  without 
destroying  the  bees. — ^This  species, 
as  well  as  the  Orange-coloured 
Puff-ball  CLyco/jerdon  aurantia- 
cumj  is  sometimes  used  as  a  styptic. 

Ail  these  plants,  while  young, 
are  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  pos- 
sess a  soft  fleshy  substance,  similar 
to  that  of  mushrooms ;  but,  when 
attaining  to  maturity,  they  become 
hollow,  and  are  filled  widi  an  ex- 
tremely subtle  powder,  that  is  very 
destruiSlive  to  the  eyes  ;  cases  hav- 
ing occurred  of  persons,  who  were, 
by  coming  in  conta6t  with  it,  de- 
prived of  their  sight  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  alsoatFcAed  with 
violent  pain,  and  inflammation. 

PULMONARY  CON'SUMP- 
TION,  or  Phthisis  pulmonalis,  a 
wasting  of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
fever,  cough,  and  expe(9:oration  of 
matter  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
disorders  to  which  mankind  is  sub- 
jet^:,  and  therefore  requires  our 
most  serious  attention  j  as  it  fre- 
quently originates  from  the  most 
j^rivial  causes. 

Persons,  who  possess  what  is 
termed  a  vatural  disposition  for 
this  malady,  generally  have  a  flat, 
compressed,  or  otherwise  deform- 
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ed  chest;  a  long,  thin  neck; -the 
shoulders  sharp-pointed  ;  the  teeth 
are  uncommonly  white,  and  not 
subject  to  decay. — ^Two  periods  in 
hfe  are  said  to  be  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  phthisis  ;  namely,  the 
first,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-fifth;  and  the  second,  be- 
tween the  thirty-third  and  thirty- 
eighth  year.  It  has  farther  been 
observed,  that  men  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  females,  and  that  it  oc- 
curs less  frequently  in  tlie  West 
Indies  than  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
symptoms  which  indicate  this  ma- 
lady :  after  a  previous  complaint  in 
the  chest,  pains  are  felt  under  tlie 
breast-bone ;  shivering,  succeeded 
by  heat  j  the  voice  becomes  shrill ; 
a  cough  ensues,  that  gradually  in- 
creases, particularly  on  lying  down, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  rest ;  the  pa- 
tient finds  himself  most  at  ease  on 
the  diseased  siile.  The  expeftora- 
tion  at  first  generally  resembles 
mucus,  but  afterwards  becomes 
frothy  matter  streaked  with  blood  : 
tlie  pulse  is  rather  feverish.  Such 
is  xhc  first,  or  injlammatory  stage. 

If  these  symptoms  are  not  time- 
ly relieved,  they  become  extremely 
aggravated  ;  tlie  expeftorated  mat- 
ter assumes  a  yellow,  green,  and 
brown  colour^  and  is  particularly 
offensive  in  the  morning ;  the 
cough  and  pains  increase;  the 
symptoms  of  Hectic  Fever 
(which  see),  appear  regularly  twice 
a  day ;  the  palms  of  the  hands 
burn  after  taking  meals ;  the 
cheeks  are  of  a  glowing  red  ;  the 
body  and  strength  decline.  Such 
are  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
second,  ox  suppurative  period. 

In  tiie  third,  or  last  stage,  all 
these  symptoms  are  more  violent ,; 
the  bones  proje6t  in  every  part  of 
the  body ;  the  temples  appear  hol-r 
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l-ow;  the  fare  presents  a  very  un- 
healthy appearance;  the  eyes  sink 
deep  within  their  sockets ;  the 
nose  becomes  pointed  ;  the  hair 
falls  ott';  and  the  nails  curve  in- 
wardly. Night-sweats,  particularly 
about  the  head  and  chest,  together 
with  debilitating  offensive  loose- 
nesses, now  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  hands  and  feet  swell ; 
the  speech  is  progressively  weaken- 
ed, till  death  closes  the  scene,  in 
most  cases,  with  a  gentle  fainting. 
One  circumstance  is  remarkable, 
that  the  unhappy  sufFerer,  even  at 
the  summit  of  the  disease,  always 
flatters  himself  with  hopes  of  reco- 
very. 

Cauxes  : — Whatever  may  affe6l 
the  organs  of  respiration,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion, for  instance,  arsenical  and 
other  noxious  fumes;  the  injudi- 
cious tn^itment  of  catarrhs,  and 
*  other  complaints  of  the  chest  ;  tJie 
improper  use  of  astringents,  &c.  ; 
after  blood-spitting,  foreign  sub- 
stances fall  into  the  windpipe 
(whence  stone  -  masons,  miners, 
hair-dressers,  and  grinders,  are  fre- 
quent viciiras  to  this  fataldisease) ; 
suppression  of  habitual  evacuations; 
inordinate  passions;  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold.  It  has  often 
been  qu'  stioned,  whether  consump- 
tion be  hereditary  or  contagious  ; 
but  a  superficial  observation  of  the 
ravages  in  certain  families,  v/ould 
soon  resolve  any  doubt  on  these 
points, 

Ihe  danger  attending  pulmonary 
consumption,  is  such  as  to  leave 
little  or  no  hope  of  recovering  after 
the  st-cond  stage  has  once  com- 
nsenced :  wheie  it  proceeds  from 
an  hereditary  disposition,  it  [)rovcs 
incurable.  If  it  originate  from 
.suppressed  evacuations  of  blood,"  or 
the  iepulsion  of  cutaneous  crup- 
jfo.  XII. — VOL.  in. 
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tions.we  may,  by  a  judicious  treat- 
ment, still  tlatter  ourselves  with  a 
favourable  issue.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  varies  according  to  the 
difference  of  constitution,  cause  and 
treatment,  so  that  it  may  extend  to 
twelve  months,  and  even  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Cure  must  be  adapted   to 
the  cause,  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
difference  of  the  season  ;  but  the 
following  may  be  admitted  as  ge- 
7icral.  rules  :  All  irritants   and  as- 
tringents (such  as  acids,  &c.)  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  emollient  medi- 
cines administered;  the  diet  must 
be  chiefly,  and  during  the   fever 
entirely,   of    the  vegetable    kind, 
light  and  nourishing.     The  utmost 
temperance   is   necessary,    net    to 
stimulate  the  blood,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  he6lic  fever. — Blisters 
applied  to  the  back  and  sides,   and 
other  topical  applications  for  deriv- 
ing tlie  fluids,  are  highly  benefi- 
cial in  the  first  stage,  but  less  so  in 
ti.e  sequel.     All  irritating  remedies 
are  to  be  avoided  in  the  inflamma- 
tory stage,  such  as  bark,  the  heat- 
ing gums,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  gentle 
evacuations.,  particularly  by  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce long-continued   nausea.      Jf 
the   inflammation    subside,    some 
gentle  solvents,  such  as  sal-ammo- 
niac,  the   Iceland    Liverwort   (p, 
117),  with  sea  air  and  a  voyage,  will 
be   found  eminently  serviceable  ; 
though  the  latter  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  atSt  otherwise  than  as  an 
emetic:  it   ought  however  to   be 
performed  in    the    wa'iu  season. 
Gentle  pedestrian  exercise  is  j.)re- 
ferable  to  that  on  horseback  ;  the 
latter  requiring  too  great  an  exer- 
tion :    but,  in  cases  of    extreme 
weakness,  a  carriage  will  be  pre- 
ferable.   Should  tliesu  modes  o^ 
Gg  .  exer- 
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ercise  be  found  inadmissible,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  sivinging, 
with  benefit  to  the  patient.  It  is 
likewise  necessary  that  the  atmo- 
sphere be  mild  and  pure ;  hence 
physicians  have  been  induced  to 
adopt  a  variety  of  expedients  to  an- 
svv'er  this  purpose.  Dr.  Bergius, 
in  Sweden,  iand  his  followers  in 
France  and  Britain,  recommend  a 
residence  in  a  cow-house,  whicli 
lias  uniformly  relieved  the  patient, 
particularly  during  the  cold  sea- 
stins.  The  inhalation  of  faditious 
airs,  which  of  late  years  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity,  can  prove  of 
advantage  only  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond stages. 

From  a  retrospeft  of  the  wl'ole, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  flatter 
ourse!ves  but  with  small  hopes  of 
recovery,  after  this  melancholy 
disease  is  once  confirmed  in  the 
constitution :  and  how  futile  are 
all  the  various  specifics,  and  other 
remedies,  the  bane  and  disgrace  to 
mankiwi !  The  principal  point  will 
consequently  always  remain,  to 
avoid  all  those  causes,  that  may  af- 
ft-ft  the  lungs,  and  which  we  liave 
already  specified  under  the  heads  of 
Catarrh,  and  Cough. 
.  PULSE,  in  animal  economy,  a 
Mm  denoting  the  alternate  dilata- 
fi'on  and  contrafticjn  of  the  heart 
5rd  arteries,  in  consequence  of 
•^liich  the  blood,  being  t-jeded 
ftonn  the  left  verrtricle  of  that  or- 
gan, is  impelled  into  the  arteries, 
so  that  it  may  circulate  throughout 
tJie  body  : — this  incessant  motion, 
or  thr{;bbing  of  the  vefiscls,  is  dis- 
tind^ly  perceptible  by  the  finger. 

Hie  various  circumstances  by 
which  a  natural  pulse  is  liable  to  be 
iiftc6ted,  are,  by  I>r.  Falconer, 
classed  under  the  fcllov.ing  heads  : 
I.  Such  as  aris'e  from  bcdily  orga- 
siiation,    namel)  ,■  sex,    tfrnpsra- 
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ment,  and  stature  ;  2,  Such  as  pn>- 
ceed  from  the  difference  in  tlie 
time  of  life  ;  3.  Time  of  day  ;  4. 
State  of  the  system  respecting  rest 
or  a6fivity,  viz.  sleep,  exercise,  and 
mental  agitation  ;  5.  State  of  the 
body  with  regard  to  temperature  ; 
6.  Effe<;its  of  food  and  abstinence  : 
—to  these  may  be  added  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  greater  or  less 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
variet}'^  of  other  circumstances,  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  Thus, 
the  pulse  in  general  beats  more 
quickly  in  men,  especially  those  of 
a  bilious  habit,  than  in  women. 
In  lean  persons,  whose  vessels  arc 
large,  it  is  much  stronger  than  in 
the  corpulent  or  phlegmatic. 

Farther,  the  pulse  is  more  forci- 
ble in  adults  than  in  children  ;  but, 
in  the  aged;  it  is  slow  and  hard.— • 
When  ti^e  atmosphere  is  close,  and 
produi^five  of  rain,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing sedentary  occupations,  the  pulse 
is  languid,  and  perspiration  is  di- 
minished. In  the  month  of  May, 
it  is  quick,  and  sometimes  even 
violent :  as  the  summer  advancers, 
the  rapidity  of  circulation,  though 
remaining  nearly  uniform,  is  con- 
siderably reduced  in  strength  ;  so 
that  in  autumn  it  is  slow,  soft,  and 
weak ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  pulse  becomes  hard  and 
strong. 

The  most  powerful  agents,  how- 
ever', on  the  human  pulse,  are  the 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind : 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
it  is  unequal,  sm.lll,  and  contra6t- 
ed  ;  under  that  of  joy,  it  becomes 
frequent  and  large  ;  during  anger, 
it  is  hard,  and  beats  quickly  ;  and 
l.i*itly,  in  persons  pursuing  intense 
study,  it  is  unusuaily  languid. 

According  to  our  exj-erience,  the 
standard  of  a  natural  pulse  in  adults, 
in  a  good  state  of  f.e.iUh,  appears 

to 
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to  be  72  in  men,  and  66  in  wo- 
men ;  though  Dr.  Falconeb  fixes 
it,  in  general,  at  75  in  a  minute, 
and  its  extreme  acceleration  at  J  25. 
Thus,  we  observe  from  his  com- 
putation exhibited  in  a  table,  that, 
for  a  person  whose  natural  ptiise  is 
75,  the  beginning  of  fever  is  put 
down  at-96  5  he£tic  fever  at  108  ; 
and  inflammatory  fever  at  120. 
According  to  this  proportion,  in 
one  whose  natural  pulse  is  60,  the 
first  of  these  stnge.,  should  be  about 
77  5  the  second,  St) ;  the  third,  96". 
On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  pUlse 
of  8,0  would  require  them  to  be 
about  102,  11. 'i,  and  128. 

Independently  of  other  symp- 
toms, neither  the  J'ret/ueuci/  of  the 
pulse,  nor  its  peculiar  niodificiition, 
appears  to  be  of  so  much  conse- 
quence in  diseases,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  Formerly,  the  urine  was 
chiefly  consulted  ;  but,  in  modern 
times,  the  quacks  have  usurped 
that  criterion;  and  physicians  of 
great  pra6tice  seem  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  pulse ;  as  their 
timeisequally  short  and  valuable. — 
See  Physician. 

PULSE,  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 
plicable- to  all  grains  or  seeds  tiiat 
are  gathered  with  die  hand  ;  being 
opposed  to  corn,  &c.  which  are 
reaped  or  mown.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly em].>loyed  to  denote  the 
seed  ofleguminous  veg*;tal;les,  such 
as  pease,  beans,  lentils,vetches,  &c. ; 
respecting  the  culture  of  which, 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  un- 
der those  respe6live  articles. 

All  pulse  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  fixed  air,  and  also  of  crude 
indigestible  particles  :  if  eaten  too 
frequently, or  in  immoderate  quan- 
tities, leguminous  vegetables  are 
apt  to  produce  flatule!V:y  and  cos- 
tiv«ncs6  ;  for,  as  such  earthy  par- 
ticles cannot  assimilate  with  the 
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human  fluids,  they  often  remain 
in  the  body  undigested,  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  to  the  con- 
s;^quent  injury  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Hence,  persons  of  relaxed 
habits  ought  to  eat  them  sparingly, 
and,  in  preparing  pease-soup,  to 
boil  the  pease  undivided;  by  which 
simple  expedient  they  may  avoid 
the  oppression  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  heart- burn  ;  which  are  gene- 
rally occiisioned,  when  these  pulse 
are  split,  and  deprived  of  their 
husks.- 

PUMICE-STONE,  a  hard  fos- 
sil, tiiat  is  frequently  eje6ted  froni 
volcanoes  :  it  is  very  light,  with 
numerous  pores,  being  of  a  wliitc, 
grey,  neddish-brown,  or  black  co- 
lotir. 

This  mineral  is  usefully  employ- 
ed in  different  mechanical  trades, 
for  nibbing,  and  smoothing  or  po- 
lishing wood,  paste-board,  metals, 
and  stone;  because,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  rot^mess  and  brittle- 
ness,  it  effr;Aually  removes  all  in- 
equalities from  their  surfaces. 

PUMP,  a  weil-knovvn  hydraulic 
machine,  employed  for  the  raisin**" 
of  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

1'he  utility  of  pumps,  in  domes- 
tic life,  being  universally  acknow- 
ledged, various  contrivances  have 
been  proposed  and  adopted  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of 
water.  Amopg  the  latest  inven- 
tions, the  American  Pump  Engine 
deserves  particular  notice.  Tliij 
machinery  was  contiivcd  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Dearborn,  and  is  so 
construrted,  that  it  may  be  conve- 
niently added  to  a  common  pump, 
in  order  tO  answer  the  purpo.ses  of 
a  Fire  Engine. — We  have,  there- 
fore, furnished  our  readers  with  a' 
plate,  from  the  Memoirs  of'  the 
American   Academy    of  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  of  which  the  foilowlrig  is 
an  accurate  description  : 

Mg.  I.  A,  B,  C,  D,  represents 
a  pump,  the  form  of  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tlie  pumps  commonly 
employed  on  ship-board. 

E,  the  spout. 

F,  a  stopper. 

D,  d,  a  plank-cap,  that  is  fitted 
to  the  pump,  and  provided  with 
leather  on  its  lower  surface ;  be- 
ing secured  by  the  screws  a,  b  : 
in  the  centre  is  a  hole,  through 
which  the  spear  of  the  pump 
passes,  and  round  which  a  leather 
collar  is  made,  as  represented  at  the 
the  letter  c. 

g,  a  nut  for  the  pcrew  />. 

J',  a  square  piece  of  wood,  that  is 
nailed  across  one  end  of  the  plank- 
cap,  through  both  which  the  screw 
a  is  introduced  : — a  hole  is  made 
through  such  piece  and  the  cap, 
that  communicates  with  the  bore 
of  the  pump. 

G,  G,  a  wooden  tube,  which 
maybe  of  any  requisite  length,  and 
consist  of  any  number  of  joints  :  it 
is  made  square  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity, and  perforated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cock ;  the  upper  end 
being  made  with  a  nice  shoulder. 

e,  a  wooden  cock,  that  opens  or 
shuts  the  conjmunication  between 
the  pump  and  tie  tube;  being 
furnished  on  the  opposite  side  with 
a  handle  and  with  a  lock,  in  case 
it  should  be  found  ne(,essary. 

Ji,  h,  are  two  ferules,  the  objeft 
of  which  is  to  pievent  the  tube  from 
splitting;. 

If,  H,  braces,  each  of  which 
ought  to  be  crossed  over  another, 
as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  possible. 

i,  i,  are  irons  in  the  form  of  a 
staple,  which  surround  the  tube, 
and  pass  through  the  braces  ;  their 
ends  being  perforated  wilh  holes 
for  f&re-locks. 
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K,  L,  M,  N,  is  a  head,  made  of 
five  pieces  of  wood  ; — k,  I,  m,  n,  a 
stjuare  piece,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  a  hole  for  the  reception  of 
the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and 
which  piece  rests  on  the  shoulder 
n,  p ; — to  the  lower  end  of  this 
head  is  nailed  a  piece  of  leather, 
witli  a  hole  in  its  centre,  similar  to 
that  made  in  the  wood.  Another 
piece  of  leather  of  the  same  form  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
between  both  is  a  circle  of  thin 
plate- irass ;  the  two  pieces  of 
leather  and  the  brass  being  pressed 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  head, 
and  the  shoulder  of  the  tube. — 
Their  f  dges  are  delineated  at  o,  p. 

K,  N,  and  L,  ?vl,  are  the  edges 
of  two  p.eces  of  plank,  of  a  similar 
width  with  the  head,  to  which  they 
are  closely  nailed  ;  each  being  pro- 
vided with  a  tennon,  that  passes 
tiirough  a  mortice  in  the  end  of  the 
piece  O,  P :  both  tenuous  have  holes 
fur  a  forelock  at  f/. 

O,  P,  a  piece  of  plank,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  sides  ;  the  centre 
of  which  is  perforated,  in  order  that 
tiie  tube  may  pass  through;  and  iix 
each  end  of  which  is  a  mortice  for 
the  reception  of  the  tennons. 

N,  M,  a  cap. 

r,  r,  are  two  pieces  nailed  to  the 
side  of  the  tube  ;  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  each  is  provided  with  a 
truck,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
friction  of  the  head  in  its  horizontal 
revolution. 

r/,  q,  represent  fore'ocks,  the  de- 
sign ol  which  is  to  fasten  down  the 
head,  and  prevent  tiie  water  from 
escaping  at  the  joint  o,  p. 

Q,  R,  is  a  wooden  conductor ; 
the  extremity  marked  with  the  let- 
ter Q,  being  solid,  while  the  oppo- 
site end,  K,-  is  bored  with  a  small 
auger. 

s,  a  bglt,   that    pnsses  through 
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liie  conda6lor  and  head,  being  se- 
cured on  the  back  with  a  fore-lock, 
or  nut :  this  bolt  is  rounded  near 
the  head,  and  square  in  the  middle. 

t,  u,  w,  X,  represents  a  piece  of 
iron  or  brass,  designed  to  prevent 
the  head  of  the  bolt  from  wearing 
Into  the  wood. 

S,  S,  are  ropes  for  the  direftion 
of  the  condudor. 

Fig.  2.  Represents  the  head  with- 
out such  conductor. 

a,  b,  c,  d,  is  a  thick  brass  plate, 
the  centre  of  which  is  perforated, 
so  as  to  admit  a  passage  to  impuri- 
ties, that  might  otherwise  obstru6t 
the  condu6lor :  for  which  purpose 
a  piece  of  leather  is  nailed  under  it 
to  die  head.  The  square  hole  in 
the  centre  is  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  bolt,  which  it  prevents  from 
turning.  The  conduftor  has  a  hol- 
low cut  round  the  bolt  on  the  inside, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  circle  of 
lioles  in  the  brass  :  round  such  cavi- 
ty is  nailed,  on  the  face  of  the  con- 
du6tor,  a  piece  of  leather,  that  plays 
on  the  margin  of  the  brass-plate, 
when  the  conductor  is  in  motion. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Memoir, 
]VIr.  Deakeorn  observes,  that  he 
has  raised  a  tube  of  30  feet  on  his 
pump ;  and,  though  the  severity  of 
the  season  had  prevented  him  from 
completing  it,  so  that  one  person 
only  could  work  at  the  brake ;  yet 
he  is  enabled  to  throw  water  on  a 
contiguous  building,  tiie  nearest 
part  of  which  is  37  feet  from  the 
pump,  and  between  30  and  40  feet 
in  height. 

Numerous  patents  liave  been 
granted  for  inventions  or  improve- 
ments in  the  construftion  of  pumps  j 
of  which  the  following  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  :  namely,  Mr.  No- 
ble's, obtained  in  1/84;  Mr.  Skey's 
in  1785;  Mr.  Fulton's  in  1/88  ; 
8Ud  Mr.  Buchanan's  in  1796; — 
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as,  however,  tlie  specification  of 
such  patents,  would  occupy  more 
room  than  our  limits  will  permit, 
the  curious  reader  will  consult  the 
earlkrvoh.of  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
&c, ;  where  they  are  detailed,  and 
illustrated  with  engravings. 

PUN,  an  expression,  in  which 
the  same  word  is  applied  to  diffe- 
rent meanings. 

The  pradice  of  punning  is  a  mi- 
serable subterfuge  employed  by 
those  who  assume  the  character  of 
wits,  without  possessing  any  talent 
for  that  invidious  office.  It  is  truei 
that  an  apposite  pun,  introduced 
with  ingenuity,  enlivens  the  con- 
versation, and  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite innocent  mirth  ;  but,  where  a 
person  assumes  the  profession  of 
a  punster,  and  is  continually  utter- 
ing senseless  quibbles,  he  becomes 
a  nuisance  to  society,  and  deserves 
to  be  expelled  from  the  company 
of  rational,  thinking  persons. — Nor 
can  we  approve  of  this  paltry  ex- 
pedient, and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  exercised  by  several  of  our 
(iaUi/  pr'mts  : — instead  of  convey- 
ing  useful  lessons  of  morality,  or  of 
rural  and  domestic  economy,  ab- 
strafted  from  the  best  publications, 
they  supply  the  want  of  political 
information,  by  ambiguous,  and 
frequently  obscene,  punning. 

PUNCH,  a  compound  liquor, 
much  used  in  Britain,  but  more 
frequently  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. — ^The 
basis  of  this  beverage  ought  to  be 
g(5od  spring-water ;  which,  being 
being  rendered  cool,  brisk,  acidu- 
lated with  lemon-juice,  and  sweet- 
ened with  fine  sugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  drink, 
called  sherbet : — on  adding  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  brandy,  rum,  or 
arrack,  the  composition  is  tlien  de-r 
nominated  Punch. 
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The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  in  making  this  fa- 
vourite liquor,  are  various  :  in  ge- 
neral, however,  it  acquires  a  pro- 
per degree  of  strength  by  combiu- 
itig  four  or  five  parts  of  water, 
with  one  of  ardent  spirit ;  but,  in 
the  summer  season,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  former  fluid  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  Some  per- 
sons substitute  the  juice  of  limes 
for  that  of  lemons  3  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  latter  acid  is  not  only 
milder,  but  also  less  injurious  to 
the  bowels. — See  Limes. 

Punch,  used  with  moderation, 
may  occasionally  serve  as  a  diure- 
tic;  but,  for  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  made  iveaJz,  and  unusually  acid, 
]f,  at  an)--  period  of  the  year,  such 
beverage  be  proper  or  harmless,  it 
will  be  so  in  hot  weather:  when, 
according  to  Dr.  Short,  it  tends 
to  lessen  the  effects  of  febrile  heat, 
and  hard  labour  upon  the  body  ; 
dilutes  the  fluids,  promotes  per- 
spiration, and  is  said  to  be  well  cal- 
culated to  resist  infeflion.  Jn  short, 
punch  is  supposed  to  be  of  consi- 
derable service  in  preventing  the 
htntlul  efFe(!^s  of  a  moist  and  cold 
atmosphere,  of  pestilential  vapours, 
pf  unclean  occupations,  of  a  damp 
military  camp,  and  somefuncs,  too, 
of  a  temporary  abstinence  from 
food ;  but  it  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  nervous,  delicate, 
or  invalid,  as  a  substitute  for  wine; 
in  which  cases  it  will  prove  a  liquid 
poison. 

PUNCHEON,  a  vessel  of  capa- 
city for  measuring  liquids  ;  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  rum  from  the  colonics, 
and  contains  1 30  gallons,  accord- 
ing to  the  wine-measure. 

PUNCTURE,  in  farriery,  a 
species  of  wound  to  which  tiie  feet 
pf  horses  are  much  exposed  ;  and 
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which  has  received  this  name  ftomi 
the  minuteness  of  the  oritice ;  the 
injured  parts  closing  up  easily,  so 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  depth  of  the  wound. 

Punftures  are  generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  animals  treading  on 
sharp  stones,  broken  -glass,  or  other 
pointed  substances,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  from  nails,  when  applied 
by  clumsy  farriers  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  sole  or  frog  is  perfo- 
rated ;  the  interior  parts  of  the  feet 
are  wounded,  and  become  highly 
inflamed.  —  If  tim.ely  dettt'ted, 
pundures  may  be  easily  cured,  by 
opening  a  passage  for  the  discharge 
of  the  colle£ted  matter  j  after 
which,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  foot  moist  by  the  application 
of  emollient  poultices  round  the 
hoof.  Should,  however,  any  frag- 
ments of  glass,  nails,  &c.  re- 
main in  the  wound,  the  inflamma- 
tion will  increase,  and  at  length 
the  tumor  will  suppurate.  I'he 
matter  then  accumulates  3  and, 
from  the  natural  shape  of  the  hoof, 
finding  no  outlet  downwards,  it 
ascends  up  to  the  coronet,  where 
it  forms  a  round  tumor,  that  after- 
wards breaks  out  into  a  malignant 
ulcer  called  a  Quittor-bone  ; 
under  which  article  we  propose  to 
state  the  most  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 

PUNISHMENT,  or  the  penalty 
which  a  person  incurs  on  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  or  trespass. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  rigor- 
ous measures,  in  cases  where  either 
natiu-al  or  public  law  is  violated, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  civi- 
hzed  nations  ;  among  whom  vari- 
ous modes  of  inflitting  punishment 
prevail,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  oft'encc  ;  or  the  pccuharly  ag- 
gravating circumstances  that  at- 
tended its  perpetration.     Itwotild' 
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be  equally  Invidious  and  foreign  to 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  any  detail 
respefting  the  criminal  code  ;  yet 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  much  bsne-* 
fit  to  the  public  might  result  from 
a  different  system  of  coercion  in 
this  country,  such  as  would  be 
more  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times. — And,  though  we  readily 
admit,  that  the  i)resent  modes  and 
degrees  of  punishment  have  been 
wisely  calculated  for  particular 
crimes  ;  yet,  while  so  little  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  roliher 
and  the  murderer,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
nay,  daily  experience  proves,  that 
public  examples  tend  but  little  to 
check  the  progress  of  vice  and  im- 
morality. Hence,  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  incessant  labour,  appear 
to  be  better  means  of  reformation 
than  the  transient  terrors  of  death. 

PURGATIVES,  or  Purging 
Medicines,  are  such  as  evacuate 
the  crudities  of  the  bowels  by  stool, 
and  which  are  sometimes  called 
Cathartics. 

Purgatives  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  in  the 
catalogue  of  drugs  :  they  differ  from 
I>AXATivES  only  by  the  greater  ex- 
pedition with  which  they  operate.— 
As  we  state  the  most  useful  of 
such  drugs  in  alphabetical  order,  it 
would  be  needless  to  repeat  the 
proper  doses,  or  the  occasions  on 
which  they  are  employed.  These 
medicines,  however,  ought  to  be 
sparingly  administered  ;  for  they 
vellicate  or  stimulate  the  fibres  of 
the  stomach ;  and,  by  abrading 
(he  lubricating  fluids,  the  fibres  of 
the  interior  vessels,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  become  more 
frequently  and  unnaturally  con- 
trailed.  Farther,  drastic  purga- 
tives should  be  taken  with  still 
greater  caat  on;  as  their  stimulat- 
inij  particles  often  powerfully  ac- 
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celerate  the  circulation  of  theblood; 
an  effeft,  which,  in  robust  consti- 
tutions, may  sometimes  be  of  ser- 
vice; but,  in  weakly  or  nervous 
persons,  especially  those  of  seden- 
taiy  occupations,  such  medicines 
are  generally  produ6tive  of  bad 
consequences,  and  often  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  confirmed  costive- 
ness. 

For  those  readers,  who  are  apt 
to  meddle  with  physic,  on  the 
slightest  occasions,  we  shall  lay 
down  the  following  rules  :  1 .  Par- 
gafives  ought  to  be  taken  only  in 
cases  where  the  crudities  are  dis- 
posed for  evacuation,  and  their  tur- 
gescence  obviously  tends  down- 
ward :  this  circumstance  may  be 
ascertained,  in  acute  diseases,  by 
the  weight  and  distention  of  the 
abdomen;  flatulency;  rumbling 
and  pain  in  the  lower  belly ;  and 
an  inclination  to  stools.  2.  They 
must  be  cautiously  avoided,  where 
Nature  appears  to  make  an  effort 
to  vomit.  3.  Likewise,  in  great 
weakness  of  the  bowels,  4.  To 
healthy  individuals,  whose  feces 
are  indurated,  drastic  purges  are 
exceedingly  detrimental ;  because 
their  disposition  to  Costiveness 
(which  see),  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  vigorous  habit.  5.  If  such, 
remedies  become  necessary,  they 
should  be  given  in  the  morning, 
when  the  first  passages  are  empty ; 
in  diseases,  during  the  intermis- 
sion of  paroxysms.  Lastly,  all  nou- 
rishment, but  particularly  solid 
food,  must  be  withheld  previously 
to  the  operation  of  the  medicine ; 
nor  should  the  patient  be  allowed 
much  drink,  till  the  purgative  a*:- 
tually  begin  to  produce  its  effe6t. 
Mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  gruel, 
barley  water,  &c.  are  the  most  pro- 
per ior  this  purpose ;  but,  if  tt.e 
bowels  are  not  opened  by  an  ordi- 

Gg  4  nary 
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nary  dose,  intead  of  resorting  to 
additional  drugs,  it  will  be  more 
safe  to  ir.jeft  laxative  Clysteks, 
which  we  have  already  stated  un- 
der that  head. 

Purging  of  Horses.  See  Horse 
Medicines,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 

PURSLANE,  the  Common,  or 
Portulaca  oleracka,  L.  is  a  tender 
exoticplant,  which  isannnally  raised 
either  on  a  hot-bed,  or  warm  border, 
for  culinary  purposes  :  it  is  propa- 
gated from  seed,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent ingredient  in  summer  salads, 
but  is  improper  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  its  cold  and  moist  nature. 
—The  juice  of  this  plant  is  sharp, 
and  slightly  saline,  so  that  it  pro- 
duces laxative  effe6ts,  when  taken 
iu  sufficient  fjuantity. — ^There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  oleraceu  ;  one 
having  deep  green,  and  the  other, 
yellow  leaves;  both  of  which, 
liowcver,  are  produced  from  the 
same  seed. 

rUTREFACl'IOX,  is  one  of 
the  natural  processes,  by  which  all 
oriianized  bodies  are  dissolved,  and 
reduced  into  what  may  be  termed 
iheir  original  elements. 

The  bodies,  most  liable  to  putre- 
faction, are  vegetables  and  animals, 
especially  tho-se  abounding  with 
juices  ;  but,  if  the  latter  be  exhal- 
ed, or  otherwise  extra6tcd,  the 
former  may  be  preserved  for  al- 
luost  any  length  of  time.  The 
corruption  of  such  substances  may 
slso  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  other  matters,  that  tend  either 
to  harden  the  texture  of  the  body, 
€)r  to  effect  an  entire  decompo- 
sition of  parts  5  in  consequence  of 
vhich  they  are  converted  into  a 
state  resembling  that  which  re- 
sults from  spontaneous  putrefac- 
tion ;  so  that  this  process  cannot 
commence.  Thus,  various  kinds 
of  salts,  acids,  and  ardeut  spirits. 
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indurate  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  and 
are  therefore  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  its  preservation.  Oils 
and  gums  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  as  tliey  exclude  the  air,  which 
is  in  some  degree  essential  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  pulrefadtion.-^r- 
See  Antiseptics. 

In  February,  1/93,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  the  late  ^Ir.  John 
Donaldson,  tor  a  new  method  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  from  putrefaftion.  His 
preservative  is  composed  of  wheat 
or  barley-meal,  and  a  solution  of 
any  common  gum  or  vegetable 
mucilage.  These  ingredients  are 
made  into  a  paste,  which  is  to  be 
baked  in  the  moderate  heat  of  an 
oven,  contrived  for  that  purpose; 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  either 
burning  or  forming  a  crust  :  tlie 
dry  mass  is  again  reduced  to  a 
powder,  which  is  now  tit  lor  use. 
The  iiesh,  vegetables,  &c.  may  be 
either  raw,  or  dressed  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary :  tliey  are  to  be  packed  in 
wooden  boxes,  surrounded  with 
tlie  powder,  and  secluded  from  the 
external  air. — By  this  method,  it 
is  stated,  both  animal  and  vegetabiR 
matters  may  be  kept  free  from 
corruption,  for  an  indefinite  |)eriod 
of  lime. 

PYRiVIONT- WATER,  a  cele- 
brated mineral  spring,  discovered 
at  Pyrmont,  in  the  Circle  of  West- 
phalia. It  is  of  an  agreeable, 
though  strongly  acidulated  taste, 
and  emits  a  large  portion  of  ^tu ; 
wl.ich  aflefts  the  persons  who  at- 
tend at  the  well,  as  well  as  those 
who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensa- 
tion somewhat  resembling  t'uat  jsro- 
duced  by  intoxication. 

Pyrmont-water  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  all  cases  of  de- 
bility, where  tlwi  conslitation  re- 
quires 
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quires  an  aftive  tonic,  which  at  the 
same  lime  does  not  excite  a  perma- 
nent heat ;  in  biUous  vomiting  ; 
diarrhoea  ;  and  other  afFeftions  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  when 
mixed  with  miik,  in  cases  of  the 
gout.  It  increases  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sions a  temporary  eruption  of  ^  the 
skin. 
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The  dose  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  and  the  nature  cxf 
the  patient's  complaint  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
should  not  exceed  three  pints  per 
day. — We  have  given  this  brief  ac-  ^ 
count  of  the  Pyrmont- water  ;  as 
it  is  not  only  imported  into  Biltain. 
but  also  often  artificially  prepared 
in  the  metropolis. 
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-QUACKERY,  or  Empiricism, 
a  term  of  extensive  signification  ; 
as  it  relates  to  all  those  who  pre- 
tend to  medical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  exercise  of  the  healing 
art  ;  though  they  aft  upon  mere 
principles  of  slavish  imitation,  and 
the  shallow  inference  drawn  from 
single  instances. 

ii  the  objeti  with  whlcli  medi- 
cines  are  administered  be  duly 
weighed  ;  and  the  numerous  dis- 
eases to  which  liie  human  frame  is 
exposed,  be  seriously  considered  ; 
it  must  excite  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, that  no  steps  are  taken  to 
suppress  those  insidious  pretend- 
ers, who,  like  ephemeral  inse«5ts 
preying  on  the  cankered  tree,  exer- 
cise their  predatory  arts  on  the 
purse  and  constitution  of  mankind; 
and,  that  so  sordid  a  practice  should 
not  only  be  tolerated,  but  even  in- 
dire6tly  countenanced  by  the  high- 
est audiority,  in  an  enlightened 
<;ountry.  It  will  probably  be  ob- 
jpfted,  that  abuses  so  gross  and 
palpable,  are  connived  at  only,  on 
account  of  the  revenue  they  pro- 
fiuce  to  the  Treasury;  but,  is  it 


compatible  with  sound  policy,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  to  supply  any 
deficiency  of  the  State,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  that  is  most  dear  .to 
man — his  health  ?  Beside,  how 
often  must  the  moral  law  be 
wounded,  for  the  sake  of  this  pub- 
lic sacrifice  ? — Would  any  person 
whose  time-piece  has  received  an 
injury;  or  whose  cattle  are  at- 
tacked with  the  distemper ;  or 
wliose  dwelling  threatens  to  tum- 
ble down,  ever  think  of  employing 
a  vagrant  in  preference  to  either  a 
professed  watch-maker,  farrier,  or 
builder  ?  and  yet,  these  considera- 
tions are  but  trivial,  when  com- 
pared to  the  inestimable  value  of 
Ileal th  !  Such  impostors  generally 
assume  a  pompous  and  mysterious 
manner  ;  they  deal  in  duplicity  of 
speech  and  action  ;  alivays  engage 
tt)  cure,  while  they  represent  every 
case  as  highly  dangerous,  in  oi'der 
to  enhance  their  own  importance.; 
in  short,  they  are  equally  afraid, 
and  incapable,  of  giving  a  reasona- 
V>le  explanation,  or  candid  opinioi^: 
let  these  harpies  of  the  deluded 
luu'titude  fairly  state  their  success- 
ful 
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ful  experiments,  not  supported  by 
fierjury  ;  and  compare  them  with 
the  number  of  unfortunate  viftims 
whose  crei.lulity  led  them  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  Many  instances  of 
this  melancholy  description  have 
come  within  pur  knowledge  ;  and 
ve  doubt  not  but  every  medical 
praSitiom-r  has  cases  to  produce, 
where,  in  consequence  of  taking 
quack  medicine,  his  patients  w^re 
affli6ted  with  inflammations  of  the 
bowels  ;  obstruftions  of  the  liver, 
or  intestines;  and  not  seldom,  with 
incurable  consuittption.  Huma- 
nity can  only  drop  the  silent  tear 
of  sympathy  over  the  deluded  suf- 
fereri(,  while  the  government  alone 
has  the  power  to  suppress  and  pu- 
nish these  pests  of  society,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  degree  of  rigor- 
cils  justice  as  is  shewn  to  the 
Iiighway  robber  and  assassin  ; 
whose  crimes,  though  apparently 
more  heinous,  arc  less  dcbtru6tive 
in  their  influence  on  society. 

QUACK -MEDICINES,  are 
tTiose  preparations  of  drugs,  sold  in 
the  shops  under  the  stamp-mi: ; 
whence  they  pay  a  certain  duly  to 
Covernment,  from  which  the  me- 
dicines given  by  regular  praftili- 
oners,  are  wholly  c.\cmpt. 

The  intention  of  the  LegislaturCj 
in  imposing  a  tax  on  quach-medi- 
dnes,  appears  to  have  been  the 
suppressiof]  of  abuses,  that  attend- 
ed tlie  sale  of  compound  drugs  and 
ypirits  ;  the  latter  of  v.  hich  were 
formerly  sold  exciusive/i/  by  the 
"apothecaries.  Since,  however,  these 
iirdent  liquors  have  found  their 
way  to  a  more  extensive  market, 
medicinal  preparations,  also,  have 
teen  pirnted  from  books  on  the 
Maleria  Medica,  and  other  branches 
of  physic,  by  speculative  adven- 
fiirers  ;  wbo  commenced  an  exten- 
'sivc-wbolesalc  and  retdil' traffic  in 
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reaily-made  drugs,  which  soon  af- 
Iraded  the  attention  of  the  goaded 
multitude.  These  imagined,  that 
pretences  so  specious,  and  pro- 
raises  so  flattering  to  their  unculti- 
vated minds,  when  re-echoed, in 
every  newspaper,  must  have  some 
solid  foundation  5  as,  otlierwise, 
the  ostensible  proprietors  of  such 
medicines  could  not  support  eslalr- 
lishnients,  that  involved  them  in 
considerable  cxpence.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  degree  of  san6tion 
was  often  given  to  these  undertak- 
ings, by  refill nr  prac-titioners;  who, 
from  mistaken  or  avaricious  mo- 
tives, joined  the  standard  of  empi- 
ricism. (See  Fevek-towdeks). — 
Thus,  at  length,  the  country  has 
been  literally  inundated  with  mot- 
ley compositions  for  almost  every 
disease,  so  tliat  there  is  always  a 
remedy  at  band,  without  consult- 
ing either  physician  or  surgeon  ; 
since  perfuiners,  grocers,  toy-men, 
&c.  are  alike  licensed  to  vend  Pa- 
tent and  other  Quack-medicines. 
Nay,  hjrge  warehouses  in  the  me- 
tropolis have,  within  the  last  15 
years,  been  opened  for  the  greater 
accommodaiion  of  the  public  ;  and 
where  no  other  articles  are  sold. — ■ 
Indeed,  we  well  remember  the  fa- 
cetious remark  made  by  an  atten- 
tive foreigner,  on  his  tirst  review  of 
the  London  newspapers ;  namely, 
that  it  was  to  him  altogether  incon- 
conceivablc,  how  the  English  (who 
are  apparently  provided  with  the 
most  cliicacious  remedies  that  are 
calculated  for  every  particular  coin- 
plaint),  had  either  chronic  di.'easei 
among  them,  or  an}'  occasion  for 
regular-bred  i^edical  men ;  and 
how  tiie  lattt  r,  under  such  circum- 
stances, coiild  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case ;  and  we  have  a 
gfeater  number  of  hdspitals,  arid 
perhaps 
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perhaps  more  patients,  than  any 
nation  in  Europe  ;  while  there  is  a 
constant  flu6tuation  of  quack-me- 
dicines ;  which,  in  the  revolving 
wheel  of  time,  appear  and  disap- 
pear like  meteors,  so  that  none  of 
these  nostrums  has  hitherto  stood 
the  test  of  ages.  But,  alas  I  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent artificial  state  of  society,  when 
the  three  learned  professions  are  in 
a  manner  degraded  into  trades  ; 
when  intrigue,  dissimulation,  fa- 
mily interest,  and  attachment  to 
pariy,  are  the  principal  requisites 
to  preferment  and  the  acquisition 
of  public  fame  (or  rather  notoriety), 
that  in  such  a  state  of  tiiiugs, 
quacks,  and  quack  -  medicines, 
should  escape  with  impunity. — See 
also  Nostrum  and  Physician. 

QUAIL,  the  CoMxMon,  or  Te- 
trao  coturnix,  L.  a  bird  ot  passage, 
frequenting  various  parts  of  Ku- 
rope,  and  appearing  in  Britain  in 
thd  spring,  whence  some  of  these 
wild -fowl  depart  in  autumn,  while 
others  remove  from  one  county  to 
another,  and  shelter  themselves 
among  weeds  near  the  sea-side. — 
In  general,  tho,-e  which  remain, 
frequent  corn-fields,  and  are  some- 
times found  in  meadows. 

Quails  resemble  the  partridge  in 
shape,  though  they  are  not  haJf  of 
its  size :  they  construft  no  nest,  but 
a  few  dry  leaves  or  stalks  scraped 
together,  or  sometimes  a  small  ca- 
vity in  the  ground  serves  for  their 
habitation.  Here,  the  female  de- 
posits six  or  seven,  and,  according 
to  FuNKE,  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
whitish  eggs,  marked  with  irregu- 
lar rust-coloured  spots ;  and  pro- 
duces but  one  brood  in  the  year. 

The  quail  is  a  cleanly  bird,  never 
resorting  to  dirty  or  wet  places  ;  its 
food  is  similar  to  that  of  partridges. 
Nuuibers  of  the  former  are  taken 
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by  means  of  a  net  and  the  call, 
from  the  month  of  April  till  Au- . 
gust  :  the  proper  times  for  this 
sport,  are,  at  sun-rising,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  sun-set  j  be- 
cause these  are  the  natural  periods 
of  their  calling.  The  riotes  of  the 
cock  and  hen-quail  are  very  diffe- 
rent ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
proportion  of  males,  much  exceeds 
that  of  female  birds  in  this  species. 

The  flesh  of  quails  is  considered 
a  great  dainty,  being  more  juicy 
and  tender  than  that  of  partridges  j 
but,  as  quails  feed  on  the  seeds  of 
darnel,  hellebore,  and  other  poi- 
sonous plants,  tlie  eating  of  such 
birds  has  sometimes  been  attended 
with  injurious  eft'eAs. — An  absurd 
praftice  prevails  in  Italy  and  China, 
where  quails  are  trained  for  Jight- 
ing,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
cocks  in  England. 

QUAKING-GRASS,  or  Brixa, 
L,  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
seven  species,  three  of  wliich  are 
indigenous ;  and  the  principal  of 
these  is  the  media,  Common  Quak- 
ing-grass, Middle  Quake -grass. 
Cow-quakes,  or  Ladies  -  hair  :  it 
grows  m  fields  and  pastures,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June. — This  species  is  eaten  by 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  It  makes 
tolerably  good  hay  j  and,  as  it 
thrives  on  poor,  wet  lands,  where 
other  grasses  v.'ill  not  vegetate,  it 
deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  n^arshy 
situations;  though  its  stalk  seldonj 
exceeds  twelve  inches  in  height. 

Quarantine.  SeeLAZAKETXo. 

QUARTER-EVIL,  a  disorder 
which  chiefly  atlccts  calves,  and 
otr.er  young  cattle  :  in  Stafiford- 
shire,  it  is  termed  the  irons;  ia 
Leicestershire,  hlach-legs  ;  and  in 
Sliropshire,  it  is  called  stricken. 

This    malady    generally    com- 
oiences 
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mences  with  a  lameness  in  cue  of 
llie  legs,  attended  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  inflammation  ;  which  soon 
extends  to  the  body,  and  its  princi- 
pal parts  :  these  become  extrem> 
iy  hard,  tense,  and  appear  ranch 
d»«!tended  witli  wind.  Sometimes 
the  tension  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  first  appear  in  the  body, 
the  d;nvkip,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  rnmp  ;  bnt,  in  all  cases,  a  total 
stagnation  of  the  blood  and  morti- 
iication  of  the  part  ensue,  in  conse- 
f]uence  of  which  the  animal  dies 
in  a  few  honrs. 

Although  the  quarter-evil  is  not 
snpposed  to  be  contagious,  yet  it 
generally  spreads  in  the  same 
herd ;  live,  six,  or  seven,  out  of 
ten,  upon  an  average,  usually  fall 
vi  "tims  to  this  dreadful  disorder. 

In  the  14th  vol.  of  Annah  of 
yfgriatlture,  the  following  recipe  is 
inserted  by  R.  Pkoctor  Andfr- 
i>oic,  Esq,  who  states  it  to  be  an 
effeftunl  preventive  of  the  quarter- 
fvil,  if  duly  administered  : — ^I'ake 
Ivne,  liavender-cotton.  Common 
8outbernwrK)d  (Artemisia  Ahrotn- 
nuw),  a  few  heads  cf  Garlic,  and 
11  little  Savin,  cut  very  small ;  add 
to  these  ingredients,  Flour  of  Sul- 
phur, Diajx-iite  (vol.  ii.  p.  401), 
and  Elecampane-Powder,  half  an 
ounce  of  each.  Boil  the  whole  in 
urine;  then  remove  it  from  the 
lire,  and  let  it  stand  till  milk-warm. 
After  taking  about  (jne  quart  of 
blood  from  each  calf,  drench  the 
animal  with  two  connnon  bullocks- 
hornfuls  of  the  liquor,  prepared  as 
above  directed,  adding  to  each  a 
table- spoonful  of  Karbadoes  tar;  a 
little  of  which  he  might  be  induced 
to  lick,  by  smearing  it  overhis  nose, 
loins,  and  ribs ;  an  expedient  which 
will  promote  his  recover}-. 

QUASSIA,  or   Qunsiia,  L.    a 
genus  of  trees,   consisting  of  three 
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species,  the  principal  of  wliich  is 
the  amara,  or  Bitter  Quassia  ;  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
South  America. 

The  root,  wood,  and  bark  of 
this  tree,  are  all  employed  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  latter,  having  a  great 
degree  of  bitterness,  is  more  efli- 
cacious. — Quassia  possesses  no  pe- 
culiar odour ;  but  its  taste  is  ex- 
tremely bitter.  It  is  an  excellent 
tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge  : 
being  one  of  the  least  heating  drugs, 
it  has  been  found  very  serviceable 
in  exciting  appetite  for  food  ;  ex- 
pelling flatulency  j  assisting  di- 
gestitjn  ;  and  particularly  in  re- 
moving costiveness,  when  pnxluc- 
ed  by  weakness  of  the  intestines, 
such  as  is  consecjuent  on  sedentary 
occupations.  Dr.  Lettsom  pre- 
scrib-d  it  with  advantage,  in  cases 
of  debility  after  febrile  aff'eftions; 
in  dyspepsy  arising  from  intoxica- 
tion, and  in  diarrhcras  ;  but  be  di- 
reded  it  with  the  greatest  success, 
when  combined  with  some  absor- 
bent, in  the  hysteric  atony  of  fe- 
males. It  may  be  given  either  in 
infusion,  or  in  pills  composed  of 
the  watery  extract :  the  former 
preparation,  however,  is  generally 
jjreferred,  in  the  projwrtion  of  three 
or  four  drams  of  the  wood,  to 
twelve  ounces  of  water  j  and  which 
is  to  betaken  in  dosrs  of  one  or 
two  table-spoonfuls,  frequently  re- 
peated. 

QUAY,  a  large  wharf,  or  arti- 
ficial bank,  on  a  sea  or  river,  and 
which  is  destined  to  facilitate  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  merchan- 
dize from  vessels. 

Theutilifv  of  commodious  quays 
to  a  conmiercial  nation,  is  obvious  ; 
hence,  in  all  the  niaritime  ports  of 
Britain,  they  have  been  construftc4 
tq.  a  considerable  extent,  and  fur- 
nished with  capacious  magazines 
•       '  tor 


fot  the  reception  of  goods,  D\ffill-' 
iuS-bouses  have,  also,  been  gene- 
rally erected,  for  greater  conveni- 
ence ill  .superintendiiii>  the  whole  : 
brit  thes?,  we  conceive;,  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  health  of 
their  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the 
continxial  dampness  tliat  mnst  ne- 
cessarily prevail,  in  consequence  of 
their  moist  situation.  A  constant 
residence  of  certain  persons,  on  or 
near  tfuaiis,  howev-cr,  has  of  late 
become  absolutely  necessary;  in  or- 
der that  the  whartingers  may  be 
enabled  to  check  the  numerous  de- 
predations committed  by  various  de- 
scriptions ofriufr-piraies ;  aiulother 
dishonest  persons,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  affortled 
by  the  night,  to  defraud  the  reve- 
mjc,  as  well  as  to  rob  the  owners 
of  merchandize.  It  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  plan,  t(\  develope 
t\n%  system  of  inuiu'itif.  the  inqui- 
sitive reader  will  (herefore  consult 
Mr.  CoLauHovN's  Treatise  on  the 
Cainmerce  a»d  Police  of  tlie  River 
Thanu's,  &c.  (8vo.  pp.  (}7(),  lOs.O'd. 
Mawman.  lStX))j  in  which  it  is 
liiijy  detailed,  and  proper  means  of 
preventing  such  depredations  are 
judiciously  suggested.  —  See  also 
Crane. 

q.ueev-of-the-mcadows.  scc 
Meadow-Sweet. 

QUICKEN-TREE,  Mou  nt.un- 
AsH,  or  RoAN-THEK.,  Soiius  aiicu- 
paria,  L.  (Pyrus  aucuparia  of  Dr. 
Smith), an  indigenous  shrub  grow- 
ing in  woods  and  hedges  -.  in  moun- 
Uiinous  and  bo:>gy  situations  ;  prin- 
cipally in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  England  :  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  mountain-ash  may  be  reared 
^itht  r  as  a  shrub,  or  as  a  large  tree, 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted:  il  flourishes  bent  on  the 
iide?  <jikr\h,  in  sheltered  situation?. 
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and  in  fertile  lands,  where  it  attains 
a  considerable  size.  It  forms  part, 
of  many  ornamental  plantations,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  growth, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  and  particu- 
l.irly  of  its  red  berric;.;  which,  b^"- 
in^  produced  in  great  aliunJancr;* 
alTord  a  charming  appearance  from 
tjie  end  of  autumn,  till  they  are 
devoured  by  the  I)ir<Is,  mice,  &:e. 
in  the  winter. — Ths  wood  is  fioti, 
tough,  and  durable,  being  aJvan- 
tagcou.sly  converted  into  tables,' 
spokes  lor  wheels,  chairs,  itc. :  the 
roots  are.  likewise  very  firm,  and 
are  formed  into  spoons,  handles  fur 
knives,  and  similar  utensils. 

The  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash,  thoiigh  generally  devoured  bv 
black-birds  and  tlirusiies,  may  witli 
more  advantage  be  given  to  cattle, 
fShecp,  and  especially  to  poultry, 
ail  of  which  animals  eat  them  eagei-- 
1}'. — When  infused  in  \sater,  this 
Iriiit  makes  an  acid  liquor,  resem- 
bling perry,  that  constitutes  a  prin- 
cipal beverage  of  the  lower  orders 
( f  the  Welch  people.  In  the  island 
of  Jura,  the  juice  of  the  berries  i& 
employed  as  an  acid  tor  punch :  on 
distillation,  they  yield  a  consider- 
able portion  of  ardent  spirit,  whicli 
'p(!9sesses  a  floe  flavour ;  but,  for  this 
purpose,  they  ought  to  be  previous- 
ly frozen  :  we  conceive,  lK)wever, 
that  these  berries,  when  dried  and 
pulverized,  might,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  be  more  beneficially  con- 
verted into  a  wholesome  bread ; 
though  Beckmanx informs  us, that 
I'ilbs.  of  such  fruit  yielded  three; 
quarts  of  brandy.- — In  tanning,  tie 
branches,  leaves,  and  unripe  fruit 
of  this  tree,  have  all  been  usefully 
employed,  both  by  Glepitsch  and 

BaUT3C1I. 

QuiCK-IN'-HAND.         ScC    BaL- 

SlA.MINE. 

Ql'ic'k-li.mb.     See  Lime. 
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QmcKSKT.  See  Hawthorn  j 
Fence;  and  Hedge. 

Quicksilver,   See  Mercury. 

QUILLS,  are  the  ]arg<?  leathers 
plucked  from  the  end  of  the  wings 
of  geese,  crovvs,  &c.  They  are 
termed  Jirst,  seconds,  and  thirds, 
from  the  order  in  M'hich  they  grow 
in  the  wing:  the  two  last,  however, 
are  principally  employ^'d  for  writ- 
ing, on  account  of  the  larger  size 
of  their  barrels. 

As  the  utility  and  value  of  quills, 
in  the  manufa6ture  of  pens,  greatly 
depend  on  their  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity, different  expedients  have 
been  contrived,  with  a  view  to  di- 
vest them  of  ttieir  natural  softncK^. 
The  most  simple  of  these,  consists 
iu  thrusting  the  barrel  into  hot  sand 
or  ashes  for  a  few  moments  ;  after 
■which  it  is  pressed  almost  flat,  by 
means  of  a  pen  knife,  and  then 
rendered  round  betv/een  the  fingers, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  piece  of  lea- 
ther, or  woollen  cloth  ;  with  which 
their  external  roughness  may  be 
easily  rdnoved  by  fridion.  If, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of 
quills  is  to  be  hardened,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  set  a  vessel,  containing 
a  little  water  and  alum,  over  the 
fire :  as  soon  as  the  liquor  be- 
gins to  boil,  the  barrels  only 
-must  be  immersed  for  a  mi- 
nute, after  which  they  may  be 
suspended  to  dry.  Good  pens  con- 
stitute an  article  of  indispensable 
necessity  in  all  departments  of 
trade,  commerce,  literature,  &c. 
Hence,  it  becomes  an  useful,  iV 
not  important  object,  to  be  able  ta 
cut  them  according  to  the  most 
approved  rules. — The  r^^ader,  who 
is  desirous  of  information  on  this 
hesd,  will  find  some  pertinent  hints 
in  Mr.  Wilkes's  small  traft,  enti- 
tled, The  Art  of  Muling  Pens  scien- 
tijically,  &c.  (sna^l  8vo.  Is.  Crosby 


and  Letterman) ;  in  which  plaitidi- 
re<^ions  are  given  to  that  effeft,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  instruc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the 
quill,  pen-knife,  hone,  strop,  and 
other  articles,  connefted  with  the 
art  of  pen-viakimr 

QUINCE-TREE,  the  Pyrus 
Cydonia  of  Linn^us,  but  which 
is  consi'red  by  Miller,  and 
other  botanists,  as  a  distinct  genus 
of  fruit-trees,  under  the  name  of 
Cydnnia;  and  consists,  according 
to  them,  of  three  exotic  sj)ecies, 
namely : 

1 .  TheoWoff^<7,or  Oblong-Quincc, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  pear-shaped, 
and  lengthened  at  the  base. 

2.  The  mal'iforma,  or  Apple- 
Quince,  having  oval  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  woolly  texture  on  the 
lower  side. 

3.  The  L?;«/ffnifa,  or  Portuguese 
Quince,  that  has  obverse,  oval 
leaves,  some^viiat  woolly  on  tlie 
upper  side. 

All  these  species  are  cultivated 
in  Britain;  though  the  most  valu- 
able is  tiie  Portuguese  Quince  ;  the 
pulp  of  which,  on  being-  stewed 
or  baked,  assumes  a  fine  purple 
colour,  and  becomes  less  austere 
than  that  of  the  others.  It  is 
propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or 
cuttings ;  but  the  last  method 
only  is  calctilated  to  produce  the 
greatest  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit.  The  cuttings  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  planted  early  in  autumn  ; 
and,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  water  them  fre- 
qurntly,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
striking  root.  In  the  second  year, 
they  should  be  removed  into  the 
nursery;  and  set,  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  from  each  other,  in  rows' 
three  feet  apart.  In  the  cour.se  of 
t  woor  tiiree years, they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  place  of  their  tilti- 
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rrsate  dest'iQarion,  and  which.sliould" 
always  be  comiguoa'5  to  some  river, 
or  the  soil  at  lenst  ought  to  be 
moist ;  as  they  will  thus  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of"  large  iVuit,  than 
it' they  had  been  set  in  dry  situa- 
tions j  though  such  as  arc  obtained 
in  the  latter,  possess  a  iiner  flavour, 
.  Quince*tree3  require  very  litde 
pruning  :  the  most  important  part 
of  their  raanagetncnt  consists'  in 
clearing  their  steins  from  suckers  ; 
and  in  cutting  olf  such  branches  as 
interfere  with  each  other.  All 
luxuriant  shoots,  that  strike  up- 
wards' from  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
must  be  lo^iped^  lest  the  he:id  be 
too  much  crowded  with  wood, 
which  mi'gut  prevent  the  growtli  of 
tiie  fruit. — cinince-trees  are  also 
highly  esteemed,  as  stocks,  on 
which  pears  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage begrafted,  ok  budded. — 
This  operation  greatlv  improves 
the  taste  and  flavour  of  those  pears, 
which  arrive  at  maturity  in  tlie 
summer  and  autumn ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  prorxjr  for  winter-fruit, 
which  is  thus  rendered  hard  and 
stony.  In  the  colder  climatt^s  of 
Europe,  Q^tiinccB  are  not  eatable 
in  a  raw  state  :  nevertheless,  they 
possess  antiseptic  properties,  wiieu 
dressed,  and  contain  'a  considera- 
hle  portion  of  acid  and  mncilagi- 
xions  juice.  Though  their  pulp  be 
somewhat:  diiilrult  of  digestion, 
they  seldoiii  disagree  with  the 
weakest  stomaCli.  The  liquor  ex- 
pressed from  them,  bits  frequently 
been  given  in  smail  quantities, 
with  great  success  in  nausea,  vo- 
miting, and  similar  complaints. — • 
This  fruit  is  generally  boiled  and 
eaten  with  sugar,  ih  which  tbrm  it 
may  also  be  usefully  employed  in 
cases  of  dj'sentcry.-*— One  quart  of 
the  juice  of  Quinces,  mixed  witi* 
o\is  pound  of  sugar,  and  ferment- 
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ed-,  afford  a  delicious  wine:  on 
adding  to  the  same  quantity,  oik* 
pint  of  the  best  French  brandy,  and 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  celebrated 
liqueur  is  prepared  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  which  is  greatly  prized 
as  a  cordial  and  stomachic,  when 
taken  in  the  small  quantity  of  two 
or  three  spoonfuls,  before  breaic- 
fast. — ]iy  boiling  the  kernels  of 
quinces  in  water,  a  mucilage  is 
extratlcd,  which  is  often  used  in 
medicine  as  a  proper  substitute  ftjr 
that  of  gum-arabic. 

QUINSY,  or  Sore-Throat,  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  internal  part? 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  wind- 
pipe, attended  with  fever. 

As  this  frequent  ahe'ition  is  di- 
vided into  seventl  species,  each  of 
which  requires  a  particular  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
the  symptoms,  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  first  is  tlie  cotnmofi  sore^ 
throat,  where  the  glands,  or  ton- 
sils, situated  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth,  apperar  swollen,  red, 
and  painful ;  the  deglutition  and  re- 
spiration are  difficult ;  it  occurs  in 
the  spring;  and  autumn,  when  the 
air  is  m^oist,  and  chiefly  attacks  tlic 
middle-aged,  and  those  of  pletlioric 
iMbits.  The  event  is  generally  fa- 
vourable, either  by  resolution,  of 
suppuration. 

The  second  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  at  the  posterior  part 
of  which  a  redness,  though  no' 
swelling",  is  di-scernible  ;  the  pain  is 
more  violent  than  in  th.c  foraier  j 
deglutition  more  difficult  5  respjra-  ■ 
lion  is,  however,  easier,  but  ac- 
companied with  cough  and  hoarse- 
ness. It  likewise  terminates  in  a 
few  days,  and  in  general,  without 
danger.      ■  • 

Tl\e  third,  or  malignant  sore- 
throat,  afte6ts  the  tonsils  and  throat 

with 
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with  swelling,  retlnes'?,  ?.nd  mu- 
cous crusts  of  a  whitish  or  ash- 
colour,  which  cover  the  ulcers  :  it 
is  attended  witla  a  putrid  fever,  the 
greater  or  less  violence  of  which 
determines  the  d-gree  of  appre- 
liensioa  for  the  l:fe  of  the  patient, 
—This  malady  originates  in  a  con- 
tagion of  the-  air,  similar  to  tlie 
small-pox,  and  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

The  fourth  is  an  vrflammation 
of  the  windpipe,  when  the  breath- 
ing is  difficult ;  the  inspirations  are 
Joiul  J  the  voice  is  hoarse  with  a 
cough,  but  scarcely  any  visible 
swelling  in  the  throat ;  deglutition 
easy ;  and  the  fever  is  extremely 
violent.  This  disorder  frequently 
attacks  children,  from  the  lime  of 
weaning  till  the  twelfth  year  of 
their  age,  with  this  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  inside  of  the 
windpipe  is  lined  with  a  substance, 
which  is  apt  to  ohstrud  tiie  passage 
of  the  air,  and  thus  often  proves 
fatal  by  sudden  sutt'ocation,  unless 
timely  relief  be  procured.  —  See 
Croup. — A  favourable  issue,  hovi^- 
ever,  may  be  expe6ted,  if  an  ex- 
pectoration of  a  yellow  matter 
streaked  with  blood,  or  even  a 
swelling  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
appear ;  which  last  symptom  indi- 
cates, that  the  disease  will  terminate 
externally. 

•  The  two  first  species  require  a 
eooling   diet,   and   diluent  drink ; 
such  as  barley-water  with  currant- 
jelly,  linseed-tea  with  honey,  ice... 
A  large  blister  applied  to  the  chest,, 
or   between    the   shoulders ;    and 
gargles  of  sage-tea,  honey  and  vi- 
ijegar,  aided  by  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  will  generally  be  suf- 
ficient to  procure. reJief.     But,  if. 
the  swelling  continue  to  uicrease, 
leeches  should  be  appl-ed  to  tlie 


ontsltle  of  the  neck  ;  and  recoufse  • 
must  be  had  to  other  means,  in 
order  to  promote  a  suppuration  : 
this  may  be  effected  by  fumigating 
the  throat  through  a  funnel  placed 
over  a  vessel  of  hot-water,  into 
M'hich  should  be  thrown  some 
camphor  reduced  to  a  coirse  pow- 
der. At'ter  the  disease  is  removed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  re- 
lapse, by  keeping  the  neck  warm  ; 
though  too  anxious  measures,  and 
cravats  too  healing,  would  doubt- 
less lead  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

1.  he  cure  of  tlie  ulxerat:d  sore- 
throat,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  fever  with  whicii  it  is 
attended,  requires  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
fessional miui :  we  shall,  thert-fore, 
here  only  point  out  the  regimen  to 
be  observed  during  its  course.  The 
diet  ought  to  consist  of  sago,  ta- 
pioca, panada  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity ot  wine,  ripe  sub-acid  tVu't, 
such  as  prunes,  currants,  raspberry- 
jelly,  &c.  Negus,  perry,  cyder, 
6ic.  may  be  allowed  for  drink ; 
but  the  patient  should  always  pre- 
viously use  the  gargle  above  di- 
rected. His  posture  in  bed  ought 
to  be  such,  that  the  discharge  from 
the  mouth  maybe  facilitated,  and 
the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  clean  linen  and  pure  air. 

In  the  fourth  species  of  quinsy, 
blood-letting  is  the  principal  re- 
njedy ;  hence,  from  three  to  six 
leeches  should  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
a  blister  to  the  front  ;  at  the  same 
time  administering  a  brisk  emetic, 
to  dislodge  t!ie  membrane  which  is 
forming ;  and  by  the  removal  of 
which,  the  inflammation  often 
speedily  disappears. — In  this  com- 
plaint, the  patient  should  be  suf- 
fered to  sleep  as  little  as  possible  j 
fur  no  circiliustaiK-e  has  a  stronger 
tcudeucy 


tendency  to  aggravate  tlie  disease. 
At  all  events,  medical  advice  ought 
not  to  be  negle6tcd. 

Quitch-grass.      See  Dog's- 
grass. 

QUITTOR-BONE,  in  farriery, 
"a  malignant  tumor  whicli  is  attend- 
ed with  great  pain,  inflammation, 
and  a  considerable  swelling  around 
.  its  basis.  It  is  generally  occasion- 
ed by  long-negle6ted  Punctures 
,  (whidi  see),  or  such  as  have  re- 
sisted the  hsual  remedies  employed 
in  that  affeftion  of  horse's  feet. 

The  method  of  cure  commonly 
pra6tised  in  the  quittor-bone,  con- 
sists in  perforating  the  tumor  with 
numerous  holes,  by  means  of  a  hot 
iron,  pointed  in  a  pyramidal  form ; 
^  after  which,  small  pieces  of  arse- 
nic, or  corrosive  sublimate,  are  in- 
troduced into  the  cavities,  where 
they  consume,  and  at  length  se- 
parate, a  mass  of  mortified  flesh, 
termed  by  farriers,  the  core.  Tliis 
pradicc,  however,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  does  not  always  ef- 
fedi  a  cure,  so  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessar)-^  to  repeat  it  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  time,  to  the  conse- 
quent injuiy  of  the  animal.  The 
most  eligible  method,  therefore, 
will  be  a  speedy  operation ;  for 
which  purpose,  a  ligature  must  first 
be  tied  round  the  fetlock,  in  order 
to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  blood  j 
and  then  the  tumor  may  be  extir- 
pated with  a  sharp  crooked  knife. 
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The  wound  is  now  to  be  dressed 
M'lth  warm  d'/geslive,  or  emollient 
Poultices  (see  Horse- medi- 
ciKES,  vol.  ii..  p.  4Q\);  and,  when 
a  proper  suppuration  is  effefted, 
the  scabby  parts  may  be  sprinkled, 
with  the  following  escharotic, 
namely  : — Take  three  ounces  of 
lime,  that  is  reduced' to  powder  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  one  ounce 
of  Armenian  bole ;  Iqt  them  be 
])ulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Next,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  cover  the  orifice  with  a 
pledget  of  dry  lintj  and,  wheri 
the  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
skin,  the  powder  alone  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Lastly,  if  the  quittor-bone 
be  attended  v.  ith  very  acute  pain; 
it  will  bft  advisable  to  resort  to  the 
remedies  usually  employed  in  in- 
flammatory cases ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  humours  from  flowing  i6 
the  wounded  limb.  The  animal 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  bledj  and  a 
draught,  consisting  of  two  ounces 
of  nitre,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
common  treacle,  dissolved  in  one 
quart  of  water,  should  be  given  X.6 
him  every  morning  and  evening. 
If  the  horse,  however,  be  affeAed 
with  griping  pains,  or  other  inter- 
nal uneasiness,  tlie  quantity  of  wa- 
ter may  be  increased  j  or  the  sam6 
portion  of  nitre  may  be  allowed 
him  in  a  mash  of  bran,  twice  every 
day,  till  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms disappear; 
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.HABUIT,  the  Common,  or  i>e-  hjir:  it  was  origihally  ifitroducei 

-pus   cunictiUis,  L.    a  well-known  iiito  Britain  from  Spain, 

animal  resembling  a  hare  ;  though  Rabbits  abound  in  this  country  v 

it  is  smaller,  has  shorter  hind-legs,  in  a  v/ild  state,  their  fur  is  ol  a 

,«Dd  its  ears  are  thinly  covfei'ed  Willi  brown  colour  j  but;,  when  doraes- 

,     ^g.  xij. — VOL.  Hi.  Hh                                 ticated. 
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ticated,  they  are  generally  black, 
white,  or  pied  ;  and  their  eyes  are 
transparently  red. 

These  animals  are  reared  either 
in  warrens,  or  in  hutches;  in  the 
former  state,  they  are  permitted  to 
roam  at  liberty,  where  they  burrow 
and  breed.  The  best  places  for 
such  purpose  are  sandy  hills,  or 
those  which  consist  of  a  loose  soil ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  inclose 
them  either  witli  a  stone  or  sod- 
wall  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bore 
horizontal  cavities  tor  the  passage 
of  these  (Quadrupeds,  till  they  have 
formed  their  own  burrows  : — the 
most  proper  shrub  to  be  planted  in 
such  situations,  is  the  juniper-tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  rabbits,  and  impart  to 
their  flesh  a  delicate,  spicy  flavour. 
As  warrens  are  infested  with  I  ites, 
pole-cats,  eagles,  and  other  free- 
booters, it  will  be  advisable  to  set 
traps  on  the  stumps  or  tops  of  old 
trees,  or  on  artificial  hillocks  of  a 
conical  form ;  in  order  to  catch 
these  depredators,  as  they  usually 
alight  on  such  places. 

It  rabbits  are  designed  to  be 
reared  in  a  tame  state,  the  hutches 
must  be  kept  constantly  clean  ;  as, 
otherwise,  these  creatures  will  be 
frequently  attacked  with  diseases. 
— The  males,  or  bucks,  should  be 
parted  fiom  the  does,  or  females, 
till  the  latter  kindle;  at  which 
time  one  of  the  former  may  be 
allowed  to  six  or  eight  of  the  lat- 
ter; and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  hay  should  be  provided,  for 
the  construttion  of  a  led,  or  nest. 

The  ffuiales  begin  to  breed, 
when  about  six  months  old  ;  being 
very  prolific,  they  bring  forth, 
seven  times  in  the  year,  from  four 
to  eight  conies  at  a  htter,  after  a 
gestation  of  thirty  days  3  aid,  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  the  young 
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rabbits  are  able  to  seek  for  theif 
own  food.  The  provision  of  these 
animals  ought  to  consist  of  grass) 
cabbages,  carrots,  endive,  clover- 
hay,  and  similar  vegetables,  which 
should  be  given  them  frequently, 
in  a  fresh,  though  not  wet  state ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  young  conies 
begin  to  disagree  after  being  wean- 
ed, it  will  be  necessary  to  separate 
them. 

Rabbits  are  chiefly  subjeft  to 
two  disorders,  which,  if  they  be  not 
timely  attended  to,  generally  prove 
fatal :  1.  The  rot,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  feeding  them  with  top 
large  a  proportion  of  green  vege- 
tables, or  with  such  as  were  gather- 
ed before  the  dew  or  rain  was  eva- 
porated. It  may,  however,  be  pre- 
vented by  strict  attention  to  their 
food,  and  especially  by  mixing  a 
certain  portion  of  clover,  or  other 
hay,  with  green  or  moist  plants.  2. 
A  species  of  madness,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  their  restless- 
ness ;  as  these  animals  roll  them- 
selves on  the  floor  of  their  hutches 
in  an  uncouth  manner,  and  hop 
about  in  odd  postures.  Such  dis- 
temper generally  arises  from  rank 
feeding,  and  may  be  cured  by- 
keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them 
tare,  or  spear-thistles,  the  Car^ 
dtius  lanceolatus,  L. 

The  usual  modes  of  catching 
wild  rabbits  are,  by  what  is  called 
purse-veis,  and  by  ferrets  ;  though 
they  are  sometimes  coursed  with 
small  greyhounds,  or  with  spaniel* 
trained  up  to  the  sport.  Another 
method  consists  in  smoking  them 
out  of  their  burrows,  by  burning 
sulpijur  and  orpiment  at  the  en- 
trance. The  deleterious  fumes  of 
these  articles  compel  the  animals 
to  rush  into  the  net  spread  for  their 
reception ;  but,  as  their  flesh  may 
tlius    be   rendered  unwholesoms, 

-  and 
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and  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
other  rabbits  cau  be  induced  to 
enter  tlie  holes,  such  fetid  ingre- 
dients ouglit  never  to  be  employed. 

.The  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  quadrupeds  reared  by  man- 
kind :  its  flesh  is  tender,  and  nu- 
tritious, and  consequently  well 
calculated  for  the  food  of  conva- 
lescents ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
killed  by  a  large  wound  in  the 
neck,  so  that  the  blood  may  be 
speedily  discharged  ;  an  operation 
which  renders  their  flesh  whiter 
and  more  delicate. — Their  fur  con- 
stitutes a  principal  article  in  hat- 
nianufa6tories  5  and  such  part  as  is 
unfit  for  this  purpose,  may  with 
advantage  be  employed  in  the  stuff- 
ing of  beds  and  bolsters,  being  lit- 
tle inferior  to  feathers. 

Rack.     See  Arrack. 

RADISH,  or  Rapkams,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprehending 
eight  species,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : 

-  1.  The  Raphanistrum,  White- 
flowered  or  Jointed  Char- 
lock, or  Wild  Radish,  an  indi- 
genous annual  plant,  whicii  abounds 
in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — It  is 
eaten  by  horses,  but  refused  by 
co'.vs. — ^This  species  is  a  trouble- 
some weed,  and  should  be  care- 
fully extirpated,  before  it  runs  to 
seed  :  it  vegetates  with  great  luxu- 
riance, during  wet  seasons,  amongst 
barley ;  and  has,  in  Sweden,  oc- 
casioned violent  convulsive  aflfec- 
tions  in  those  who  ate  bread  made 
of  that  grain. 

2.  The  sativus,  Common,  or 
Garden  Radish,  is  an  exotic 
speciesj  originally  from  China,  and 
which  .  is  cultivated  for  the  table. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
known  under  the  names  of  the 
small-topped,  deep -red,  pale-red. 
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or  salmon,  and  the  long-topped 
striped  Radishes  ;  a  1  of  which  are 
annual  plants  ;  but  the  small-top-  . 
ped  is  generally  preferred  in  the  • 
vicinity  of  London,  on  account  of 
the  Httle  room  which  it  occupies  in 
the  ground. 

All  these  varieties  are  propagated 
from  seed,  which  is  sown  at  vari- 
ous times,  from  Christmas  till  May, 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  radishes  • 
for  the  table  J  because  they  attain 
to  perfection  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  The  earlier  crops  ought 
to  be  sown  in  warm  borders,  shel- 
tered from  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter ;  but,  for  the  later  ones,  a 
moist  soil,  and  an  open  situation^ 
should  be  selected. 

Radishes  are  esteemed  aperient, 
attenuating,  and  anti-scorbutic  : — • " 
when  eaten  in  moderate  quantities, 
they  are  in  a  certain  measure  salu- 
brious to  persons  of  strong  habits  j 
but  are,  in  general,  apt  to  produce  . 
a  considerable  degree  of  flatulency  ■ 
in  those,  whose  stomaclis  are  re- 
laxed.     The   small-topi)ed    salad- 
radishes  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
large  root  j  as  they  are  more  easy . 
of  digestion,  and  tend  to  improve , 
the  appetite.     No  radishes,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  eaten  when  oW> 
or  after  having  been  kept  for  some! 
time  J  as  they  are  then  utterly  in- 
digestible,  and  render  the  breath 
extremely  offensive. 

Radish, theHorse.  SeeHoRSE- 

KADISH. 

Rags.  See  Manure,  p.  129 
of  this  volume. 

RAG-STONE,  a  genus  of  sili- 
ceous fossils,  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  Britain.  It  is  of  a  greyisb 
colour ;  contains  a  large  proportioa 
of  particles  resembling  talc ;  and 
splits  easily  into  thin  scales.  It  ef- 
fervesces with  acids  j  and,  though 
very  soft,  emits  fire,  when  stricken 
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against  steel. — ^This  mineral  is  em- 
ployed by  artificers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  fine  edge  to  knives, 
chissels,  and  other  tools,  which 
have  previously  been  sharpened 
upon  stones  of  a  coarser  texture. 

RAGWORT,  the  Common, 
Groundsel,  Sbggram,  or  St. 
James's  Wort  5  Senecio  Jacolaca, 
L.  a  native  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  meadows,  pastures,  and  on 
road-sides ;  and  flowering  from 
July  to  August, 

Where  this  troublesome  weed 
abounds,   it  is  with  great  difficulty 
extirpated.     The  best  method  hi- 
therto discovered,    appears   to   be 
either  that  of  plucking  it  up  by  the 
roots,  after  the  ground  has  been 
moistened  with  showers  ;   or  fold- 
ing it  closehj   with   sheep   in  the 
winter  season  ;   so  that  the  heavy 
rains  may  contribute  to  its  destruc- 
tion.   If  the  former  plan  be  adopt- 
ed, it  is  recommended  to  pile  up 
the  plants  thus  pulled  and  cleansed 
from  earth  ;  to  burn  them .;  and 
scatter  the  ashes  on  the  ground  ; 
dr,  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  to  leave  them  to  rot  on,  and 
manure,  the  soil ;  as  the  rankness 
and  stench  of  this  weed   prove  it 
to  be  possessed  of  sahne  and  ferti- 
lizing  properties. — Farther,    it    is 
said  to  be  more  pernicious  in  mea- 
dow, than  in  pasture  land  ;  for,  in 
the  latter  it  only  tends  to  exhaust 
the  soil  ;  while,  in  the  former,  it 
communicates  to  good  hay  a  disa- 
greeable effluvia,  and  deprives  it  of 
its  sweet  flavour. 

If  gathered  before  the  flowers 
expand,  and  employed  in  a  fresh 
state,  tlie  ragwort  imparts  to  wool 
a  fine  green,  though  not  perma- 
nent colour.  But,  if  woollen  cloth 
be  previously  boiled  in  alum-water, 
And  thfcn  in  a  decoftion  of  these 
flowers,  a  beautiful  deep  yellow 
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shade  will  be  produced.  —  DA^r• 
BOUKNEY  states  that,  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  flowers  and  stalks  whilft 
in  blossom,  the  wool  previously 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  bismuth, 
acquired  a  very  permanent  olive- 
brown  colour,  displaying  a  beauti- 
ful golden  shade. — When  young, 
horses  and  cows  eat  this  weed  j 
but,  after  attainir\g  its  full  size, 
when  the  stems  are  a  yard  high,  it 
is  refused  by  every  species  of  cattle. 
RAIL,  or  Rallus,  L.  a  genus  of 
birds,  comprising  twenty-four  spe- 
cies, of  which  tlie  following  are  tlie 
principal  : 

1.  The  crex,  or  Land-Rail,  a 
bird  of  passage,  which  appears  in 
Britain  in  the  spring,  and  migrates 
to  warmer  cUmates  towards  the 
end  of  autumn.  Its  bill  is  short, 
strong,  and  thick  ;  the  legs  are 
long,  slender,  and  of  an  ash  colour  j 
the  tail  is  short,  and  the  belly  of  a 
clear  white. — ^I'hese  birds  are  uni- 
formly found  among  corn,  grass, 
broom,  or  furze ;  where  they  depo- 
sit from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs 
duriiig  their  residence  in  this 
country  :  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  aversion  to  take  flight,  trust- 
ing principally  to  the  swiftness  o^ 
their  legs. 

Land- rails  abound  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  in  the  Orkney,  and  in 
the  Hebride  Islands  :  their  flesh  is 
remarkably  white,  tender,  and  in 
great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  epi- 
cures. 

.  2.  The  aqnatiais,  or  Water- 
rail,  frequents  the  sides  of  brooks, 
and  damp  watery  places  ;  it  has  a 
long  slender  body,  about  12  inches 
in  It-ngth  from  the  tip  of  the  beak 
to  the  point  of  the  (ail ;  and  weighs 
from  four  to  five  ounces.  It* 
bill  is  long  and  thin  ;  the  legs  are 
of  a  dusky  flesh-colour  ;  the  whole 
body  is  beautifully  variegated  5  and, 
though 
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though  their  feet  are  not  wehbed,  as 
those  of  mqst  other  water-fowl, 
they  swimwhji  considerable  speed. 

These  birds  CoJitinue  throughout 
the  year  in  England :  like  the  land- 
rgil,  they  seldqiu  fly,  and  are  ge- 
nerally taken  by  means  of  dogs, 
which  are  trained  for  the  purpose 
^i  running  them  doivn. — The  flesh 
of  the  water-rail  is  wholesome  5 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding species  ;  and,  as  this  bird 
resorts  to  damp  and  marshy  situa- 
tions, it  acquires  a  peculiar  woomA 
taste. 

RAILS,  are  pieces  of  timber, 
placed  on  stair-cases,  and  also  on 
balusters,  both  as  a  support,  and 
to  prevent  accidents.  They  also 
denote  those  pieces  of  wood  which 
are  fixed  within  pales,  in  order  to 
strengthen  fences. 

In  April,  1/82,  a  Patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Francis  Under- 
wood, for  his  invention  of  making 
and  ornamenting  every  kind  of 
railing,  balustrades,  or  balusters, 
and  paanels  for  stair-cases,  galle- 
ries, balconies,  &c.  both  in  private 
houses,  and  in  churches,  or  other 
public-  buildings.  His  privilege  is 
now  expired  J  but,  as  a  detail  of 
.  the  principles  on  w  hich  lie  proceed- 
ed, would  be  intelligible  only  to 
architefts,  the  curious  reader  will 
consult  the  7lh  volume  of  the  Re- 
pertory of  Arts  and  Mannfa6iures, 
where  a  full  specification  is  in- 
serted. 

RAIN,"  a  well'-known  meteor, 
which  descends  from  the  clouds 
in  drops  of  water. 

Various  conje6tures  have  been 
formed  by  natural  philosophers,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  rain :  it 
appears,  however,  to  be  universal- 
ly allowed,  that  such  phenomenon 
is  produced  from  the  moisture  or 
water  which  is  ahaorbcd  from  the 
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surface  of  the  globe  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  conveyed  into  the  at- 
mosphere, whence  it  is  again  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  earth }  though 
the  specific  cause  is  by  no  means 
clearly  determined. — According  to 
chemical  principles,  the  air  itself  is 
a  solvent  of  water,  and  thus  contri- 
butes to  the  foi'mation  of  rain  in 
the  clouds,  when  they  are  saturat- 
ed with  aqueous  humours.  Now, 
as  soon  as  two  such  volumes  of 
condensed  vapour  meet  each  other 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  differcrit 
temperatures,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence will  he  precipitation  \  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling  or  window  of  a  cold 
room,  when  first  heated. 

Rain  irrigates  and  softens  the 
earth,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  j)lants. — By  falhng  011 
lotty  mountains,  and  other  elevat- 
ed situations,  this  meteor  carries 
down  numerous  loose  particles  of 
earth  into  the  contiguous  vallies, 
which  are  thereby  not  only  ame- 
liorated, or  rendered  more  fertile  j 
but  the  air  is  also  purified  from 
noxious  exhalations,  which  are  re- 
turned to  the  ground  whence  they 
were  absorbed ;  a  natural  process 
that  remarkably  contributes  to  en^ 
rich  the  soil.  Lastly,  it  moderates 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  af- 
fords a  supply  of  water  to  fouu» 
tains,  brooks,  rivers,  &c. 

Rut,  though  gentle  showers  be 
in  many  respects  beneficial  to 
mankind,  yet  vehement  rains  com- 
ing down  in  torrents  occasion  great 
injury  ;  as  they  are  often  attended 
with  violent  inundations,  which 
wash  or  carry  off  the  finer  par- 
ticles into  rivers,  and  thus  impo- 
verish the  land.  To  remedy,  in 
some  degree,  this  inconvenience, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  plant 
along   their   banks,  orchards,    or 

li  h  3  groves 
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groves  of  trees,  that  produce  escu- 
lent fniit  j  for,  acccnling  to  prac- 
tical observers,  sUch  trees  beer 
greater  abundance  in  wet,  than  in 
dry    seasons.  •   -As,-  however,   all 

'  kitids  of  grain-  are- liable  to  be  ma- 
terially damaged  by'  storms  of 
Tain,  especially  after  being  cut, 
some  agriculturists  have  advised 
the  eredion  of  barrft  at  convenient 
distances,  on  large  farms  ;  where 
corn,  &c.  maybe  speedily  housed, 
preserved,  and  much  time,  as  well 
as  labour,  saved  in  the  carriage  : 
but,  as  these  buildings  would  be 
exposed  to  the  depredaf  ons  of  dis- 
honest persons,  it  has  farther  been 

-  Tecnramended  t5  bnild, contiguous- 
ly to  such  barns,  cottages,  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  labourers  emp)o3e(l 
on  the  farm  ;  by  which  expedient 
the  grain  will  be  effectually  se- 
cured, both  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  and  from  the  attacks 
of  midnight  plunderers. 

RAISINS,  are  grapes  which 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  vine,  till  they  have  attained  to 
maturity  ;  when  they  are  either 
dried  iti  ah  oven,  or  the  fruit  be- 
ing tied  together  in  clusters,  and 
dipped  'in  a  ley  of  \^'ood-ashes, 
containing  a  small  portion  of  sweet- 

■  oil,  is  then  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  witliout  being  separated 

•  from  the  branches  : — the  Ijttter  me- 
thod appears  to  be  preferable. 

The  best  fruits  of  this  description, 
are  those  known  under  the  name  of 
sun,  and  jar-raisins ;  both  of  which 
are  dried  in  the  sun  ;  being  import- 

-ed  from  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  from  the  Asiatic 
prQvinces  of  Turkey.  ■  I'hey  form 
a  principal  article  of  the  dessert; 
and,  when  properly  managed,  yield 
an  agreeable «iw<?.  .For  this  pur- 
pose, let  one  cwt.  of  raisins  bede- 
rbrjvedof  their  staJk3,  ciiopped,  and 
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put  into  a  wide,  but  not  too  deep 
vessel.  Two- thirds,  or  fourteen 
■gallons  of  water,  are  now  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  suffered  to 
stand  for  tifteen  days,  being  care- 
■fiilly  st;ri*ed  once  every  day.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  raisiiJs 
must  be  strained,  pressed,  and  the 
liquor  obtained  from  them,  poured 
into  another  vessel.  The  remain- 
ing third  part,  or  seven  gallons  of 
water,  should  next  be  added  to  the 
fruit,  thus  pressed,  and  likewise 
stand  for  the  space  of  one  week. 
The  liquor  is  then  again  to  be 
strained,  and  the  two  runnings  are  to 
be  j^cured  into  a  barrel,  capable  of 
containing  twenty-one  gallons,  to- 
gether with  a  quart  of  brandy.  In 
order  to  colour  the  wine,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  refined  sugar 
must  be  set  on  tire,  and  burnt  into 
a  little  of  the  liquor,  which  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  whole  3  and,  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases, 
the  barrel  may  be  closed,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  till  its  contents  are 
ready  for  bottling. — Ravtin-wine  is 
an  agreeable,  cooling  liquor ;  but,  if 
it  be  too  often  used,  or  in  too  large 
quantities,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  fla- 
tulency. 

With  respeft  to  their  propertie.?, 
raisins  are  too  frequently  relished  as 
an  article  of  food,  to  be  considered 
as  3  medicine.  They,  are  very  nu- 
tritive, and  have  been  recommend- 
ed in  nephritic,  complaints  (see 
KiDNiEs) ;  but  if  eaten  immo- 
derately, they  contribute  to  it  he  de- 
cay of  the  teeth,  and  occasion  pain- 
ful colics.  Raisins  are  likewise  used 
in  pedoral  decoftions,  and  similar 
medicinal  preparations;  for  which 
purposes  the  stones  ought  to  be 
•carefully  taken  out ;  and  also  in  all 
cases,  where  their  astringcncy  is 
not  Pequired.  > 

UAAf,.the  male  of  asheep,    . 

As 
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As  we  propose  to  treat  of  the 
proper  management  of  Sheep,  in 
that  article,  we  shall  at  presentonly 
state  the  general  marks  that  should 
charafterize  the  appearance  of  a 
good  ram,  which  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding.  Such  an  ani- 
mal ought  to  be  large  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  his  head  should  be 
thick  and  strong,  with  a  broad 
front ;  the  eyes  and  nose  black ; 
the  neck  thick ;  the  body  long  and 
tail  3  and  the  tail  of  considerable 
length. 

Rams  are  capable  of  propagating 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  montiis : 
and,  as  the  fine  quality  of  the  wool 
depends  greatly  upon  the  judgment 
of  thebneder,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  take  the  advice  of  some 
experienced  clotl.ier,  or  wool-sta- 
pler ;  who,  being  accustomed  to 
investigate  wool,  will  be  able  to 
decide  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  the  breeder's 
real  profit.  The  coat  must  like- 
wise be  minutelyi  examined,  lest  it 
be  stitchy-haired;  for,  in  such  case, 
the  wool  will  be  so  materially  da- 
maged in  the  course  of  two  years, 
that  the  loss  cannot  be  recovered, 
■witliout  changing  the  whole  flock, 
in  the  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Beauty  of  shape,  and  fineness  of 
wool,  however,  are  not  the  only 
distinguishing  marks :  it  will,  far- 
ther, be  necessary  to  rejed  the  ani- 
mal, in  case  he  have  not  a  close 
thick  coat  along  his  back,  and  in 
which  there  is  plenty  of  yolk ;  as 
otherwise  it  may  be  assumed  for 
certain,  that  he  is  not  in  perfect 
health. 

With  respect  to  the  purchasing 
of  rams,  circumspett  breeders  ad- 
vise to  procure  them  a  short  time 
before  they  are  shorn,  and  from  the 
farmers,  graziers,  or  owner's  house; 
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because  the  animals  may  then  be 
seen  in  \l\e\r  natural  state,  without 
the  possibility  of  any  fraud  or  im- 
position by  the  vender :  besides, 
the  depth  or  length  of  the  staple 
may  then  be  easily  ascertained.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  proper  age  for  purchasing 
rams  ;  and  many  pra6tical  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  crossing  the  breed 
is  attended  with  little  advantage  : 
hence,  they  do  not  approve  of  se- 
lefting  them  from  distant  places. 
If  the  farm  consist  o(  down-land,  it 
will,  on  their  principles,  be  advis- 
able to  purchase  animals  bred  on  a 
similar  soil ;  if  it  be  inclosed,  they 
should  be  bought  oft'  such  land  as 
is  not  commonable ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
it  will  be  proper  to  obtain  them 
from  an  inferior  soil ;  for  they  will 
then  thrive  in  the  new  possessor's 
keeping ;  whereas,  if  a  contrary 
plan  be  pursued,  the  rams  will  di- 
minish in  fatness,  and  become  less 
healthy. 

Rampion  Bell-flower.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

Ramsons.  See  Gablic,  tlie 
Broad-leaved. 

RAPE,  or  Coleseed,  Brassica 
Napus,  L.  a  valuable  indigenous 
plant,  of  the  uses  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  concise  account, 
vol.  i.  p.  413  :' — we  shall,  therefore, 
add  a  few  particulars  relative  to  its 
culture,  &c,  to  render  our  state- 
ment more  complete. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  oil  from  its  seed,  by  which  it  is 
also  propagated  : — the  best  kind  of 
thelatter  should  be  large  and  black  ; 
it  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  month 
of  June  (in  the  proportion  of  2!lbp, 
per  acre,  broad-cast),  with  the  two 
fore-fingers  and  thumb,  to  prevent 
it  from  shooting  up  in  palc/ies  :  it 
may  likewise  be  drilled^  at  the  dis- 
H  h  4  taijco 
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tance  of  12  or  14  inches  apart. 
Sometimes  rape  and  turnips  are 
sown  together ;  but  such  pradice  is 
rot  f'conomical ;  as  the  two  crops 
mutually  injure  each  other. 

Rape  yields  most  abundantly  af- 
ter beans,  turnips,  or  cabbages; 
the  soil  being  previously  ploughed 
twice,  north  and  south,  for  the 
better  reception  of  the  solar  heat; 
and,  if  transplantedj  such  plants 
"^ill  vegetate  with  uncommon  luxu- 
riance, so  as  amp'y  to  repay  the  ad- 
ditional expence.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Hazard  (^Letters  and  Papers 
of  the  Bath  and  JVest  of  England 
Society,  kc.  vol,  iv.)  recommends 
one  rood  to  be  sown  in  the  middle 
cf  June,  and  to  remove  the  young 
plants  toAvards  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, into  ridges  twofeet  apai-t,  and 
•at  the  distance  of  sixteen  inches 
from  each  other.  As  soon  as 
they  have  taken  root,  and  begin 
to  shoot  up,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  manage  them  by  the  horse  or 
hand-hoe ;  and  to  draw  the  earth 
around  tlieir  stems.  A  rood  of 
land,  thus  sown,  will,  according  to 
his  experience,  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  for  the  stocking 
of /c«  acres;  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  leaves  may  be  fed  off 
with  sheep ;  because  new  ones  will 
immediately  succeed.  But,  as  these 
lender  plants  are  much  infested  by 
"slugs,  which  devour  them  with  avi- 
dity, it  will  be  advisable  to  scatter 
ever  them  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime 
•  isnd  wood-ashes,  in  the  proportion 
,  of  10  bushels  of  the  former,  to  15 
of  the  latter,  per  acre. 

Rape-seed  attains  to  matilrity 
from  July  to  September ;  and,  as  it 
is  easily  shed,  the  plants  are  gene- 

■  rally  cut  with  sickles ;  laid  on  the 
ground  to  dry ;  and  tlie  seed  is 
nibbed  out  on  a  large  cloth  spread 

■  In  the  middle  of  tiie  field,  whence 
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it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill.  TIic  (m1 
which  these  seeds  yield  by  expres- 
sion, is  employed  for  various  use- 
ful purposes  in  domestic  life,  and 
particularly  for  burning  in  lamps  j 
but,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  rancid,. 
M.  Thexard  has  published  the 
following  pra6tical  method  oi piiri- 
fywg  it.  He  directs  1 1  or  2  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
be  added  to  100  parts  of  oil,  and 
the  whole  to  be  perfedly  incorpo- 
rated by  agitation  :  the  fluid  imme- 
diately Lscomes  turbid,  assuming 
a  dark-green  cast ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,- 
the  colouri"ng  particles  begin  to 
colleft  in  lumps.  The  agitation 
must  now  cease  ;  and  double  the 
weight  of  oil'  of  Vitriol,  diluted 
with  pure  wafer,  should  be  added  : 
— in  order  to  mingle  these  dilTerent 
ingredients,  the  stirring  ought  to 
be  renewed  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour ;  after  which  the  whole 
may  be  left  to  settle  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  oil  will  be  found  on  the 
surface ;  on  being  gently  drawr^ 
off,  and  filtred  through  cotton  or 
wool,  it  will  be  almost  entirely  di- 
vested of  c(jiour,  smell,  and  taste  j 
so  that  it  will  burn  clear,  witliout 
any  interruption. 

The  refuse  of  rape,  after  express- 
ing the  oil,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  rape-calie  ;  the  economical  uses 
"of  which  we  have  already  stated, 
vol.  i.  p.  413. — The  whole  plant 
is  of  great  service  in  feeding  cattle  ; 
and,  after  the  .seed  is  threshed,  the 
straw  and  chaff,  on  being  burnt, 
ali"brd  ashes  equally  valuable  as  the 
best  pot-ashes. 

Lastly,  if  rape-straw  be  strong, 

it  may  be  advantageously  employed 

for  inclosing  fences  in  farm-yards ; 

and,  with  still  greater  profit,  for 

■  littering  straw- yards,    cow- sheds, 

or 
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CT  other  receptacles  for  shtllrfed 
cattle.  '  ' 

Rash-berries.  See  GreatBii- 

BERllY. 

RASPBERRY,  the  Common, 
RRAMBtE,  '  Framboise  Hind- 
Berry,  orRASPis  ;  Ruins  Idaeus, 
L.  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in 
damp  woods  and  hedges ;  in 
tlnckets,  and  gravelly  places  near 
rivulets  :  it  flowers  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June. — ^The  fruit  of 
this  shrub,  in  a  natural  state,  is 
fragrant,  sub-acid,  cooling,  and 
\exy  grateful :  when  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  sweet- meats,  or  fer- 
mented with  sugar,  and  converted 
into  wine,  or  vinegar,  its  flavour 
is  greatly  improved. — The  white 
berries  are  sweeter  tl^an  the  red, 
but  they  are  generally  more  conta- 
minated by  insefts. — When  eaten 
in  any  quantity,  and  occasionally 
held  in  the  mouth,  this  fruit  is 
said  to  dissolve  tartarous  concre- 
tions formed  on  the  teeth ;  though, 
for  such  purpose,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  inferior  to  Strawberries ,-^The 
young  and  fresh  leaves  of  the  Com- 
mon Raspberry  iare  eagerly  eaten 
by  kids. 

By  cultivating  this  shrub  for 
espaliers,  the  size  and  flavour  of 
its  fruit  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. Bechstein,  there- 
fore, prefers  the  rearing  of  it  from 
seed,  which  affords  flner  berries 
than  may  be  obtained,  either  by 
netting  divided  roots,  or  cuttings. 
V/ith  such  intention,  we  can,  from 
experience,  state  the  following 
exotic  species,  as  being  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  : 

1 .  ThfiRidus  occ'identalis ,  L.  or 
Virginian  Raspberry-bush,  with  a 
prickly  stem  :.  its  fmit  is  white, 
black,  sometimes  dark-red,  un- 
commonly delicious,  but  smaller 
than  that  of  the  indigenous  spe- 
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cles  t  it  thrives  in  the  open  air  of 
our  climate. 

2.  The  Ruins  odoratus,  L,  or 
Sweet-scented  Raspberry,  with  a 
plain  stalk,  bearing  many  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  numerous 
p^mated  leaves.  It  attains  the 
htight- of  eight  feet,  and  forms  a 
spreading  shrub,  wi  h  close  foliage. 
Its  bright-red  berries  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar flat  shape,  and  have  an  agreea- 
ble sub-acid,  vinous  taste. 

3.  Tlie  Rulus  Lirciicus,  or 
Northern  Raspberry,  a  native  of 
the  damp  regions  of  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  Canada.  The  berry  of 
this  remarkable  shrub  is  dark-red  : 
it  excels  in  taste  and  flavour  all  the 
indigenous  fruit  of  Europe.  From 
its  rich,  saccharine  juice,  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries  prepare  a 
most  delicious  wine:  the  berries 
are  also  preserved  in  sugar,  or 
dried,  and  in  that  state  exported 
to  distant  climates. 

RAT,  or  Mus,  L.  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  comprising  60  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : 

1.  The  decumanus,  Brown  or 
Water  Rat,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies }  whence  it  has, 
within  the  last  century,  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  ships  re- 
turning from  liiat  country.  The 
head  and  body  are  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  the  upper  parts 
being  of  a  light-brown  cast,  inter- 
mixed with  a  tawny  or  ash-colour  : 
its  naked  scaly  tail  consists  of  200 
rings,  and  measures  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  length. 

Water-rats  inhabit  holes  which 
they  burrow  near  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  pools,  and  which  are  provided 
with  two  apertures ;  one  being 
above  ground  among  the  grass, 
while  the  other  is  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water.  As 

tliej 
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they  will  forsake  the  situntion,  if 
they  cannot  bid^  tJieir  upper  ave- 
nue among  weeds,  &c.  Dr.  Dill - 
WIN  is  of  opinion,  that  they  may- 
be driven  away  by  keeping  tlie  rina 
or  margin  round  fish-ponds  so  low, 
as  to  rise  only  two,  three,  or  at 
most  four  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  water ;  and  also  by  eradicating 
high  grass  and  weeds.  These  ani- 
mals, however,  infest  drains,  aqne- 
du6ts,  stables,  barns,  gardens,  and 
houses,  as  well  as  rivers  j  they 
swim  and  dive  very  dexterously.; 
commit  great  depredations  on  ve- 
getables, grain,  fruits,  and  even 
p«acltry ;  nay,  they  sometimes  at- 
tack and  eat  living  pigs.  Consi- 
derable stores  of  acorns,  beech' 
mast,  and  other  articles,  are  often 
found  in  their  holes,  as  a  provision 
for  the  winter,  during  which  the 
males  live  by  themselves,  while 
the  females,  and  young  rats  sub- 
sist in  barns,  out-houses,  and  simi- 
lar buildings. 

•  Being  uncommonly  prolific,  the 
•water-rat  produces  from  12  to  IQ 
young  at  a  litter  ;  and,  when  un- 
able to  procure  food  from  a  parti- 
cular spot,  they  migrate,  in  large 
companies,  to  towns  and  villages, 
where  they  disperse  themselves  in 
different  dwellings,  and  devour  the 
common  or  house-rat.  These  crea- 
tures are  so  fierce  and  intrepid,  that 
they  will  even  resist,  and  bite 
their  pursuers,  infliding  dangerous 
wounds,  which  are  attended  with 
great  inflammation,  and  not  easily 
healed. 

2.  The  rattus,  Black  or  Com- 
mon Rat,  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
iiiid  Asia,  wlicnce  it  has  been  con- 
veyed in  ships  to  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. Its  head  and  body  are  seven 
inches  long ;  the  back  is  of  a  deep 
biackish-grey,  and  the  lower  parts 
<of  an  ash-cplour ;  tl)e  tail  is  very 
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thin  and  scaly,  consisting  of  250 
rings,  and  measuring  8  inches  in 
length.  These  animals  have,  since 
the  introduttion  of  the  water-rat, 
considerably  decreased  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  a  few 
places  have  entirely  been  extermi- 
nated ;  but  they  still  abound  in 
Britain,  where  they  continue  to 
multiply;  though  different  expedi- 
ents arfi  constantly  employed  for 
their  extermination.  The  female  is 
furnished  with  Ten  teats,  and  brinies 
fonh  several  tunes  in  the  year,  from 
five  to  six  at  a  litter. 

The  conmion  rat  inhabits  barns, 
granaries,  and  houses  ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  forms  nests,  between 
the  floors  and  ceilings,  as  well  as 
in  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
wainscot  and  wall.  From  these 
recesses,  they  -sally  forth  in  search 
of  food,  devouring  meat,  paper, 
corn,  clothes,  poultry,  g.'mc  ;  and 
even  gnawing  the  extremities  of  in- 
fants, when  asleep  :  instances  have 
occurred,  w  he.  e  these  vermin  have 
increased  to  such  an  alarming  de- 
gree, that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
houses. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  da- 
mage occasioned  by  both  these  pre- 
datory species,  various  methods  of 
extirpating  them  are  practised,  witli 
greater  or  less  success.  Dogs,  cats, 
ferrets,  and  weazels,  are  their  na- 
tural enemies ;  and,  though  such 
useful  animals  destroy  great  num- 
bers, yet  the  killing  or  taking  of 
rats  furnishes  employment  to  many 
skilful  men,  who  pursue  different 
ways  of  catching  them  j  and  who 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Rat- 
catchers. 

Rats  are  often  caught  in   traps 
.  baited  with  burnt  leather,  or  toast- 
ed cheese  ;  but  a  more  e^cacious 
rnethod  of  destroying  them,  con- 

u»ts 
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fttsts  in  mixing  a  quart  of  oatmeal 
Vi'ith  six  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium, 
one  grain  of  musk,  and  two  or 
three  fruits  of  the  nux  vomica  finely 
pulverized;  and  forming  the  whole 
into  pellets,  which  must  be  placed 
near  their  holes.  This  recipe  was 
first  published  in  the  Letters  of  the 
Bath  Society,  where  it  is  observed, 
that  the  rats  ate  eagerly  at  first,  and 
that  great  numbers  were  killed; 
but,  after  a  short  time,  they  de- 
clined to  devour  it.  Hence,  a  more 
alluring  substitute  was  recommend- 
ed, namely,  three  parts  of  oatmeal, 
pnd  one  of  staves-acre,  made  into  a 
paste  with  honey,  which  should  be 
divided  iato  small  pieces,  and  laid 
at  the  entrance  of  their  avenues. 

Another  composition  has  been 
made  of  wheaten  flour,  sugar,  and 
water, .  kneaded  into  a  paste,  and 
.scented  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
caraway-seeds  :  small  portions  are 
to  be  exposed  at  stated  times  near 
their  holes,  till  the  animals,  lulled 
into  security,  colle6t  in  considera- 
ble numbers.  It  will  then  be  ad- 
:visable  to  incorporate  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arsenic,  finely  levigated, 
with  the  paste,  and  thus  to  render 
it  a  fatal  poison  for  mice  and  rats. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1800,  Mr.  CuNDELL  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  new  compound  invent- 
ed by  him,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
rats. — He  diredts  eight  ounces  of 
calomel  to  be  mixed  with  four- 
teen ounces  of  dried  and  pulverized 
solanum  (night-shade)  ;  fifty-six 
-pounds  of  oatmeal  ;  six  pounds  of 
melasses,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oil  of  rhodium^  to  communicate 
a  fragrant  smell :  the  whole  is  to 
be  formed  into  a  mass  with  sweet 
oil. 

Beside  these  remedies,  there  are 
many  other  contrivances  for  exter- 
winating  rats  :  and,  as  tlie  subjed 
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Is  of  considerable  importance  to 
every  house-keeper,  we  shall  sub- 
join an  account  of  several  other 
means,  which  have  been  found  re- 
markably successful. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  direds  one 
or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  dry  oat- 
meal to  be  uniformly,  but  thinly, 
spread  on  a  tile  or  plats,  in  order  that 
the  quantity  taken  away  may  be 
more  easily  ascertained.  The  rats, 
if  not  interrupted,  will  regularly  feed 
there ;  and  they  must  be  supplied 
for  two  or  three  successive  days  with 
fresh  meal,  when  three  drops  of  oil 
of  aniseed  are  to  be  mixed  witli  a 
double  portion  of  oatmeal  ;  and  the 
composition  deposited  at  the  usual 
place,  for  a  similar  period  of  time. 
On  the  fourth  day,  one  half  only 
of  the  usual  quantity  must  be  given 
of  the  scented  preparation,  and  on 
the  succeeding  night,  the  following 
mixture  must  be  placed  at  the  hole : 
— Let  four  ounces  of  dry  oatmeal, 
perfumed  with  six  drops  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed,  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  half  an  ounce  of  carbo- 
nated barytes  (aerated  heavy  spar 
of  Derbyshire),  which  has  been 
previously  pulverized,  and  sifted 
through  fine  cambric  or  muslin. 
This  compound  must  be  spread 
on  tlie  tile  or  slate,  and  expos- 
ed as  usual ;  all  the  doors,  or 
other  communications,  being  shut 
for  the  space  of  24  hours,  that  the 
vermin  may  eat  it  undisturbed  by 
any  cats,  dogs,  or  other  animals; 
and  also  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
latter.  In  the  course  ot  a  few  hours, 
after  the  rats  have  eaten  the  com- 
position, they  will  be  seen  fre- 
quently to  reel  about,  as  if  they 
were  intoxicated,  or  paralytic ; 
tliough,  at  length,  they  return  to 

their 
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their  haunts,  andpferish.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor observes  that,  as  tliey  are  very 
cunning,  the  mixture  ought  to  be 
left  for  48  hours,  in  case  a  small 
portion  only  be  eaten ;  after  which 
time  the  remainder  should  be  burnt. 
Mr.  FusKE,  in  his  valuable  Na- 
tural History;  calculated  for  Ger- 
man Schools,  communicates  the 
following  curious  method  of  expel- 
ling, or  rather  dispersing,  rats  from 
dwelling-houses  :  —  Take  one  or 
more  of  these  predatory  creatures 
caught  alive  in  a  trap,  and  immerse 
tlvim  to  the  neck  in  a  mixture  con- 
fiisliug  of  equal  quantities  of  tar  and 
train  oil  :  dins  anointed,  set  the 
animals  at  liberty.  The  offensive 
smell  of  this  preparation  compels 
tlicm  to  traverse  all  the  holes  of 
their  companious  with  the  most 
disti^essing  anxiety;  inconsequence 
0f  wliich  tliey  colleftivcly  disap- 
pear.— Anoiher  expedient  praiitised 
in  Gftrmany,  is  that  of  confining  a 
live  rat  in  a  cage,  and  feeding  it 
exclusively  with  hving  mice  or  rats. 
Having  been  for  some  time  accus- 
tomed to  such  food,  the  captive 
animal  is,  after  a  short-fasting,  suf- 
fered to  return  to  its  former  habita- 
tion, where  it  is  said  to  persecute, 
and  indiscriminately  devour  its  own 
species. 

M.  Gaschitz,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  German  writers  on  eco- 
nomy, states  the  following  to  be  an 
efJectual  remedy  for  destroying  not 
only  moles  and  mice,  but  also  rats 
infestijig  orchards,  and  injuring  the 
rt)Ots  of  fruit-trees  : — Boil  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  walnuts  divested  of 
tkeir  external  green  rind,  for  an 
hour  and  half  in  water  ;  to  which 
a  large  handful  of  hepalock  leaves 
has  previously  been  added.  As 
all  these  vermin  are  extremely 
tond  of  such  nuts,  place  one  of  the 
JaUef   thus  prepared   within  the 
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cavity  cF  every  mole-hill.  Thos* 
which  partake  of  this  envenomed 
fruit,  must  inevitably  perish.  The 
sani  •  author  atlvises  gardeners  to 
plant  a  single  clove  of  garlic  near 
every  tree ;  in  consequence  of 
which  simple  practice,  neithej  mice 
nor  rats  will  approach  it.  He  ob- 
serves, tliat  the  strong  odour  of  this 
bulbous  root  is  probably  offensive 
to  their  organs  of  breathing ;  and, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  he  pledges 
himself  for  the  .success  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

In  Sweden,  the  green  branches 
of  the  Bird-Cherry  (Piumi.f  Padus, 
L.)  are  succes.?fuHy  employed  for 
the  dispersion  of  rats,  7ii'des,  and 
hugs,  wiien  placed  in  the  corners 
of  granaries,  stables,  dwelling- 
houses,  and  mole-hills ;  but  it  will 
be  necessan'  to  re-place  the  dry 
s})rigs,  once  a -week,  or  fortnight, 
with  fresh  branches. 

Among  other  remedies,  we  re- 
commend that  commonly  employed 
on  the  Continent,  where  a  sponge 
is  fried  with  salt-butter  in  a  pan  j 
then  compressed  between  two 
plates  ;  and  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  are  scattered  about  the  holes 
frequented  by  ruts  and  mice.  This 
preparation  is  devoured  with  avi- 
dity 5  it  excites  thirst  in  the  an^ 
mais,  which  should  be  gratified,- by 
exposing  shallow  vessels  containing 
water.  On  drinking  this  fluid,  af- 
ter having  swallowed  the  burnt 
sponge,  it  distends  their  stomach, 
and  proves  a  fatal  repast. 

M.  V.  d.  Ho R ST,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Germany,  has  lately  an- 
nounced in  one  of  the  public  jour- 
nals, that  a  peacock  kept  in  a  poul- 
try-yard, or  about  the  pre  mises  of 
a  dwelling-house  infested  with  rats 
and  mice,  is  an  excellent  scarecrow 
against  such  free-bootcrs  :  nay,  he 
remarks,  that  even  a  cock  of  an 
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wrly  spring-brood,  has  so  shrill 
and  penetrating  a  voice,  as  to  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  bird,  he  appeals 
te  his  own  experience,  which  has 
famished  him  with  satisfaftory 
proofs  of  success. 

Lastly,  as  most  of  the  methods 
before  suggested,  are  either  trou- 
blesome and   precarious,   or  only 
partial  means  of  exterminating  the 
object  of  our  research,    we   shall 
conclude  with  a  more  general  and 
summary    process    of   entrapping 
rats,  so  as  to  deliver  not  only  our 
own  habitations,  but  those  of  our 
neighbours,  from  the  incursions  of 
such  mischievous  quadrupeds.    For 
the  discovery  of  the  fo-lowing  com- 
plete remedy,  we  are  indebted  to 
G.  W.  MiiLLER,  an  ingenious  apo- 
thecary of  Wernigerode,  in  Ger- 
many :  he  candidly  acknowledges 
to  have  derived  the  first  hint  for 
«uch   purpose,   many  years  since, 
from  a  book  written   by  a  cele*- 
brated  economist ;  in  short,  it  will 
be  found  tlje  most  expeditious  and 
effectual  mode  that  can   be  pur- 
sued.— A  capacious  cask  of  mode- 
rate height  must  previously  be  pro- 
cured, and  put  in  the  vicinity  of 
places  infested  v/ith  rats.     During 
the  first  week,  this  vessel  is  em- 
ployed only  to  allure  the  rats  to 
vLeit  the  solid  top  of  the  cask,  by 
means  of"  boards  or  planks  arranged 
in  a  sloping  direction  to  the  floor, 
which  are  every  day  strewed  with 
oatmeal,  or  any  other  food  equally 
grateful   to  their  palate ;  and  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  exposed 
on  the  surface.    After  having  thui 
be«n  lullpd  into  security,  and  ac- 
customed to  find  a  regular  supply 
for  their  meals,  a  skin  of  parch- 
ment is  substituted  for  the  wooden 
top  of  the  cask,  and  the  former  is 
cut,  for  several  inches,  with  trans- 
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verse  incisions  through  the  centre, 
so  as  to  peld  ow  the  smallest  pres-  , 
sare.     At  the  same  time,   a   few 
gallons  of  water,  to  the  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches,  are  poured  into 
the  empty  cask.     In  the  middle  of 
this  element,  a  brick  or  stone  is 
placed,  so  as  to  project  one  or  two 
inches  above  the  fluid ;  and  that 
one  rat  may  find  on  the  former,  a 
place  of  refuge.     These  prepara- 
tory  meiisures    being    taken,    the 
boards  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
cask  should  now  be  furnished  with 
proper  •  bait,    in   order   to   induce 
them  to  repeat  their  visits.     No 
sooner  does  one  of  these  marauders 
plunge  through  the  seftion  of  the 
parchment  into  the  vessel,  than  it 
retreats  to  the  brick  or  stone,  and 
commences  its  lamentations  for  re- 
lief.    Nor   are  its   whining  note* 
uttered  in  vain:  others  soon  fol- 
low, and  share  the  same  fate ;  wheu 
a  dreadful  conflict  begins  among 
them,  to  decide  the  possession  of 
the  drj"^  asylum.     Battles  follow  ia 
rapid    succession,    attended    with 
such  loud  and  noisy  shrieks,  th^ 
all  the  rats  in  the  neighbourhood 
hasten   to  the  fatal  spot,    where 
they    experience  similar  disastera. 
Thus,  hundreds  may  be  caught  by 
a  stratagem,  which  might  be  great- 
ly facilitated  by  exposing  a  living 
rat  taken  in  a  trap,  or  purchased 
from  a  professional  rat-catcher. — 
Nay,  if  it  be  true,   that  a  whole 
inhabitable  island  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  be  infested  Avitb 
these  destructive  vermin,  wc  are  of 
opinion,   that  tiiey  could  thus   be 
speedily  exterminated ;    and    that 
the  carcasses   of  such  aiiimals  as 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
useless,  might  be  advantageously 
.  employed  for  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nuring the  barren  soil  gf  those  in- 
hospitable regions. 
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RAT-TAILS,  in  farriery,  denote 
certain  excrescences  that  gradually 
extend  from  the  pastern  to  the 
middle  of  a  horse's  shanks  ;  and 
which  are  thus  denominated,  from 
the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
tail  of  a  rat. — ^These  warts  some- 
times appear  moist ;  at  others,  dr}': 
in  the  former  case,  they  may  be 
treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
recommended  under  the  article 
Grease;  but,  if  the  part  afFeded 
be  hard  and  dry,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  following  oint- 
ment : — Take  of  crude  mercury 
one  ounce  ;  Venice  turpentine  half 
an  ounce  ;  mix  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  globules  of  the 
quicksilver  disappear;  then  gra- 
dually add  two  ounces  of  melted 
hog's-lard.  This  unguent  must  be 
applied  to  the  excrescences  ;  and, 
if  it  should  not  etFetlually  soften 
them,  and  remove  the  protube- 
rances, another  preparation  may 
be  used  with  advantage  : — Let  four 
ounces  of  black  soap,  and  two 
ounces  of  quick-lime,  be  incorpo- 
rated with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vinegar,  to  form  an  ointment. 

Should  the  warts  still  remain 
hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pare 
them  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife  ; 
and  to  dress  the  wound  with  tur- 
pentine, tar,  and  honey  ;  to  which 
may  occasionally  be  added  a  little 
verdigrease,  or  white  vitriol. 

RATAFIA,  a  spec  ies  of  lic/veitr 
prepared  by  imparting  to  ardent 
spirit  the  flavour  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  that  of  ch(  ri  ies  : 
there  are  different  sorts  of  this  com- 
pound, known  under  the  names 
of  common,  red,  and  dry  ratafia. 

Common  ratafia  is  obtained  by 
infusing  2  oz.  of  nutmegs,  2|lbs. 
of  bitter  almonds,  2lb.  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  and  2j  grains  of  amber- 
grease  in  10  quarts  of  clear  proof 
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spirit.  It  will  be  proper  to  bruisd? 
the  nutmegs  and  almonds ;  and 
also  to  triturate  the  ambergrcase 
with  the  sugar  in  a  mortar,  before 
they  are  added  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients ;  and,  when  the  whole  has 
digested  for  a  sufficient  time,  it 
may  be  filtred  through  a  bag,  and 
kept  for  use  in  close  vessels. 

Red  Ratafia  .-—Take  24lbs.  of 
black-heart  cherries,  4 lbs.  of  the 
common  black  cherries,  3  lbs.  of 
raspberries,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  strawberries,  which  must  be 
deprived  of  their  stalks,  and  tlien 
bruised.  In  this  state,  they  are  to 
remain  for  the  space  of  12  hours  ; 
when  the  juice  should  be  express- 
ed, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  be  added  to  each  pint.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  is  completely  dis- 
solved, the  whole  ought  to  be  fil- 
tred, and  n:ixed  with  three  quarts 
of  clear  proof  spirit.  Next,  one 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drams  of 
mace,  and  half  a  dram  of  cloves 
are  to  be  bruised,  and  poured  into 
an  alembic,  together  with  two 
pints  of  s])irits,  and  one  pint  of 
water  : — one  quart  of  spicy  spirit 
should  be  drawn  off  with  a  brisk 
fire,  and  be  added  to  the  liquor : 
when  the  whole  has  properly  sub- 
sided, it  may  be  decanted  for  use. 

Dry,  or  sharp  Ratafia ; — Take 
30  lbs.  of  cherries,  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  gooseberries,  7  lbs.  of  mul- 
berries, and  10  lbs.  ot  raspberries. 
These  fruits  must  be  cleaned,  pick- 
ed, and  bruised  ;  after  which  they 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  for  12 
hours.  The  juice  is  then  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  combined  with  three 
ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pint. 
When  the  latter  is  dissolved,  tlie 
liquor  must  be  filtred,  and  four 
pints  of  pure  proof  spirit  mixed 
with  every  five  pints  of  the  former, 
together  with  the  same  quantity  of 
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splry 'Spirit,    as  direfted  for  Red 
Katafia, 

The  chief  use  of  this  expensive 
liquor  is,  for  imp:irting  an  agreea- 
ble favour  to  paddings,  pies,  &c. ; 
though,  we  fear,  too  many  avail 
themselves  of  such  pretext,  and 
thus  become  habitual  votaries  to 
dram-drinking;  than  which,  no- 
thing is  fraught  witli  more  mh~ 
chievous  efFe6ts,  especially  to  fe- 
males.— See  Brandy  and  Gint. 

RATTLE -SNAKE-ROOT,  or 
Poly  gala  Senega,  L.  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  irito  Britain.  It 
is  propagated  by  planting  the  roots 
in  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  and 
sheltering  them  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter,  by  means  of 
tanners'  bark. — This  plant  flowers 
in  Britain  in  the  month  of  July ; 
having  received  its  name  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the 
bile  of  rattle-snakes. — On  account 
of  its  powerfiilly  emetic  and  pur- 
gative properties,  it  has  been  found 
of  great  service  in  pleurisies  ; 
though  we  consider  it  a  very  ha- 
zardous remedy,  that  cannot  with 
safety  be  taken  in  pleuritic,  or 
other  inflammatory  affisctions,  un- 
less prescribed  by  a  professional 
man. — As  this  root  promotes  ex- 
peftoration,  and  the  secretion  of 
urine,  it  has  often  been  advantage- 
ously given  both  to  the  asthma- 
tic, in  whom  pituitous  humours 
abound,  and  to  the  dropsical,  in 
doses  of  10  or  \3  grains,  combined 
with  a  Uttle  sugar ;  but  such  pa- 
tients must  observe  a  stri-.-tly  cool- 
ing rtgimen,  and  neitlier  iiidulge  in 
wine  nor  animal  food. 

RAVEN,  or  Corvus  corax,  L.  a 
well-known  British  bird,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  in 
general  three  pounds  :  it  much  re- 
sembles a  crow,  but  is  of  a  blacker 
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colour,  finely  glossed  with  a  rich 
blue. 

The  raven  is  a  very  docile  bird, 
and  may  be  trained  to  fowling  liiie 
hawks  ;  to  fetch  and  carry  small 
objei3:s  In  a  manner  similar  to  spa- 
nFels  ;  it  may  also  be  taught  to 
prattle  like  a  parrot,  and  to  imitate 
the  human  voice  in  singing. — Thi 
female  C(jnstrufts  her  nest  in  higii 
trees, earlyin  thespring,la)'ingfro:!i 
3  to  6  eggs  of  a  jrale  bluish-green 
colour,  with  brown  spots. 

Ravens  are  proverbially  addii^ej 
to  theft,,  often  secreting  coins,  sil- 
ver spoons,  and  other  glittering 
substances.  They  frequent  the  vi- 
cinity of  great  towns,  where  they 
devour  carcasses  and  impurities, 
"which  would  otherwise  prove  a 
nuisance.  Notwithstanding  these 
useful  sei"vices,  th^y  frequently  oc- 
casion havoc  among  hares,  rabbits, 
getse,  ducks,  chickens,  and  young 
Iambs  which  have  been  dropped  ia 
a  weak  state. — ^Their  note  is  dis- 
mal 5  their  scent  remarkably  acute, 
and  they  are,  by  some  authors,  su}>- 
posed  to  attain  the  age  of  100 
years. 

The  flesh  of  ravens,  though  rank 
and  unsavoury,  is  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders,  who  also  employ 
the  feathered  skins  as  a  warm  un- 
der-covering.— ^The  quills  of  these 
birds  are  likewise  of  service  in  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  especially  to  mu- 
sical instrument  makers,  for  giving 
melody  to  the  lower  notes  of  hai-p- 
sichords  j  for  which  purpose,  tht-y 
are  often  sold  at  the  price  of  12s. 
per  hundred. 

There  is  a  simple  method  of  tak- 
ing ravens  pra6tised  on  the  Conti- 
nent :  A  strong  sheet  of  paper  is 
turned  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf; 
the  inside  of  which  must  be  smear- 
ed with  bird-lime,  and  a  small 
piece  of  meat  fastened  to  the  nar- 
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row  part  of  the  cone,— Another 
stratagem  is  employed,  by  expos- 
ing oblong  slices  of  animal  flesh  in 
a  serai-putrid  state,  with  small 
fish-hooks  concealed  in  the  middle, 
and  connedted  with  a  strong  line, 
which  is  covered  with  snow  or 
moss,  and  attached  to  a  tree,  or 
otiierwise  secured. 

A  larger  and  more  palatable 
species  of  these  birds,  is  theWoon- 
IIavex  (Corvux  graculusj,  which 
attains  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
cock ;  builds  nests  on  mountains, 
towers,  and  within  the  crevices  of 
rocks  ;  whence  its  young  are  taken 
with  great  danger  to  the  pursuers, 
and  dressed  for  the  table  of  epi- 
cures. 

RAY-FISH,  or  Raja,  L.  a  genu* 
of  the  finny  tribe,  subsisting  on 
muscles,  small  fish,  &c,  comprising 
nine  species,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  remarkable. 

1.  The /a/w.     See  Skate. 

2.  The  aspera,  or  Rough  Ray, 
is  found  in  Loch  Broom,  in  Scot- 
land. From  the  point  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  it  measures 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  length. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an 
ash-brown  colour,  streaked  with 
white;  spotted  with  black}  and 
covered  with  small  spines.  The 
tail  is  furnished  \\ith  three  rows  of 
large  spines,  such  as  are  likewise 
on  the  fins,  and  lower  surface  of 
the  body.  This  fish,  we  believe, 
is  eaten  only  in  times  of  scarcity. 

3.  The  torpedo,  ElectricRay, 
or  cramp-fish,  is  often  caught  in 
Torbay,  Devonshire,  at  the  depth 
of  about  forty  fathoms.  It  attains 
a  prodigious  sizf?,  iind  frequently 
weighs  upwards  of  80lbh,  Its  bead 
and  body  are  nearJv  i:ircuiar  ;  the 
upi^er  parts  being  osh-brow.13  and 
the  lower  belly  white.  This  ani- 
Cial  feeds  upon  fish,  wL.ch  it  &tu- 
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pefies  by  its  eleftrlc  stroke,— Tfiej 
cramp-fish  also  gives  a  violent 
shock  to  those  who  tread  upon,  or 
take  it.  in  their  hands  ;  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  attributed  to  two 
sets  of  very  small  cylindrical  yes- 
sels  that  lie  beneath  the  skin  ;  one 
being  ele6trified  posltivclif,  and  the 
other  negatively,  apparently,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  fish. 

4.  The  clavata.  See  Thorn- 
back. 

5.  The  pastinaca,  or  Sting- 
Ray,  is  also  found  in  the  British 
Seas.  Its  body  is  perfectly  smooth, 
mucilaginous,  almost  round,  and 
much  thicker  than  any  other  ray- 
fiih.  This  species  sheds  its  spine, 
which  is  renewed  annually ;  it  is 
caught  with  danger  to  the  pui'su- 
ers  ;  and  is  not  only  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  si;vere  wounds  it  in- 
fli£ts  (which  are  very  difficult  to 
cure  }  though  they  are  not  venom- 
ous, as  was  formerly  believed), 
but  likewise  esteemed  a  good  dish, 
when  young  aud  tender.  Num- 
bers are  taken  n?ar  Heligoland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  and 
FuNKE  informs  us,  that  their  flat 
bodies,  in  general,  exceed  two  feet 
in  breadth,  though  only  an  inch 
thick ;  but  that  they  sometimes  at- 
tain a  very  considerable  size,  weigh- 
ing several  cwt. — The  smootli  ray- 
fish  is  thence  exported  in  a  dried 
state  J  and  from  its  liver  is  obtain- 
ed a  white  species  of  train-oil. 

Ray-grass.  See  Darnel,  the 
Red. 

RAZOR,  an  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  removing 
t  e  hair  from  tJie  human  beard  or 
head. 

As  shaving  is  to  many  persons  a 
painful  operation,  cutlers  have  ap- 
plied all  their  sldll  and  ingenuity^ 
to  remedy  such  inconvenience.— 
Hence  strops,  and  washes,  or  soaps 
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f>f.^  peculiar  nature,  k^v^.  tfiCjp 
pontriveJ,  wiili  a  view  to  facilitate 
tljat  process  ;  and  soipe  artisits  have 
£0  far  succeeded,  as  to  produce  ex- 
cellent instruments  :  the  best,  ho\y- 
cver,  we  believe,  are  those  manu- 
iaiStared byMr.  .S4.viGNy,  of  Kins;^ 
street,  Covent-garden ;  who  has 
brought  his  Paterit  Razors  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfe^\ion,  of 
which  they  are  perhaps  suscep- 
tible. 

.  Much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  r^ariner  in  wliich  the  razor  is 
nianaged.  .  The  lione,  therefore, 
ought  first  to 'be  wiped  perfeftly 
clean,  after  which  a  few  drops'  of 
swe^t  oil  must  be  poured  on  it. 
The  o^)e"rgtor  should  next  place  his 
thumb",  and  [  fore-finger  sideways, 
on  the  part  of  the  heel,  in  ordep  to 
take  firm  hold  boih  of  the  blade 
and  of  its  handle:  one  side  of  the 
razor  is  next  to  be  laid  fl^t  acrcss 
Ihe  hone,  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  shoulder  (or  the  part  contiguous 
fo  {lie  lieelj,  iuay  touch  the  nearest 
part  qf  the  stone.  The  razor  is 
r.o\y  drawn  towards  the  person, 
somewhat  circularly,  and  with  a 
slight  pressure,  till  he  arrives  at 
tlie  point.  When  such  side  has 
been  thus  passed  for  a  few  times, 
the  opposite  one  is  to  be  conduced 
in  a  similar  niatuier,  till  the  edge 
tiniformly  assumes  a  wiry  appear- 
ance. Lastly,  both  sides  are  to  be 
moved  a  few  times  across  the  hone, 
from  the  h^tl  to  the  point  j  in  or- 
der that  a  pcrfc6t  regularity  may 
be  produced  in  c\tiy  part  of  the 
edge. 

The  razor,  being  thiis  honed, 
mU5t  now  be  drawn  obliquely, 
from  the  point  to  the  heel,  across  a 
Strop,  that  is  perfstftly  flat ;  and 
\yhich  is  furiiished  with  two  lea- 
tiiers  on  the  smoothing  side  :  after 
tills  operation,  it  is  fit  for  imme- 

»o.  XiiV-^vot.  m. 


diate.use.— Ij  .deserves,  .however, 
to' tie. mentioned,  that  those  t)6aste3 
powders,  or  uhiStuous  preparatioiia 
for  ^ivin^  a  fine  edge  to  razons, 
consist  merely  oC  crocus  mar  lis,  ck 
tha  red  calx  of  vitriol,  which  i^ 
spread  on  the  strop,  by  mixing  It 
with  a  Httle  oil  or  tallow.         '       * 

Those  of  our  readers,  whose 
faces  smart  from  the  use  of  indif- 
ferent razors,  or  who  may  wish 
for  farther  instrudioris  relative  \o 
their  management,  will  meet  witfi 
some  pertinent  hints  en  thi.^  sub'- 
jeft,  in-  Mr.  Kisgssury's  ,  7V^(Z- 
ti^e  on  R(i%ors',  Sec.  (8vo.  Is.  fid. 
1/97)  ;  in  which  it  is  fulljf  ahH 
perspicuouRly  discussed. 
^  READING,  is  the  art  of  deliver- 
ing written  Ifing^uage,  V/ith  preci- 
sion, energy,  and  a  proper  adapta- 
tion of  voice^  • 

This  art  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing in  domestic  or  civilized  life'} 
yet  there  are  few,  comparatively- 
speaking,  who  possess,  or  endea- 
vour to  acquire  it,  so  as  to  be  err- 
abled  to  read  fluently;  and,  b'r 
placing  the  emphasis  as  well  as  tHe 
accents  on  proper  words,  to  con- 
vey the  full  meaning  of  an  Author 
to  the  hearer.  Hence  tlicy  beconie 
frequently  indistinft,  and  si^xHh- 
tifrses  unintelligible.  '  •'"■ 

It  would  exceed  otir  limits,  ia 
point  out  the  faults  or  imperfec- 
tions that  prevail  in  the  genei-iil 
method,  of  reading,  both  at  homo 
and  in  the  pulpit ;  yet  we  deem  It 
our  dnty  to  observe,  that  the.priri- 
cipal  indistinftnesg  arisds  frorh  too 
great  precipitation  of  speech,  which 
is  acquired  by  a  vitiated  mcde  of 
teaching  or  communicating  thl^ 
art  to  children.  The  first  objeft  of 
British  school-masters  should  be, 
to  render  their  pupils  famiiiarlv  ac- 
quainted w\ih  zvrilter.  language,  So 
tliat  iLey  may  be  enabled  to  pro- 
I  i  notmc9 
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nounce  the  printed  text  of  books 
with  the  greater  facility.  Thus, 
juvenile  scholars  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  imagine  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  in  the  ready 
articulation  of  syllables  and  words, 
tl)e  true  excellence,  or  beauty  of 
reading,  consists  wholly  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  are  enabled 
to  utter  sounds,  and  to  imitate  the 
meciianism  of  language.  Such  de- 
feat may,  however,  be  reftified,  or 
avoided,  by  allotting  certain  hours 
for  reading  aloud,  in  a  slow  and 
distinft  manner,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  person,  who  is  compe- 
tent to  point  out  errors,  or  to  re- 
mind the  reader,  in  case  he  should 
relapse  into  his  former  volubility. 

There  are  numerous  precepts 
that  relate  to  this  useful  art ;  but 
we  cannot  specify  and  illustrate 
them,  here,  by  proper  examples. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  stu- 
dious of  improvement,  will  meet 
with  excellent  instruftions  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  LeSiures  on  Elocu- 
tion, (8vo.  ys.) ;  and  especially 
in  Mr.  Walker's  Elements  of 
Elocution,  (2  vols.  8vo.  12s.)  ; 
in  which  proper  rules  are  given, 
in  clear  and  perspicuous  language, 
and  enforced  by  extradts  from  the 
best  English  writers. 

Re-animation:  See  Anima- 
tion, Cold,  &c. 

REAPING,  the  operation  of 
cutting  corn,  whether  by  the  sickle, 
or  by  the  scythe. 

The  most  common  pradice  of 
reaping  is  with  sickles ;  though, 
where  the  scythe  can  be  conveni- 
ently employed,  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  its  being  less 
fetiguing,  and  far  more  expediti- 
ous. We  are  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions made  by  farmers  against  the 
latter  instrument,  namely,  that  it 
jhakcs  the  ear,  and  consequently 
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numerous  grains  must  bt^  lostf 
and  that  considerable  quantities  are 
wasted,  by  the  exposed  state  in 
which  the  com  is  left,  after  being 
cut  down.  It  is  farther  urged, 
that  mowing  is  not  only  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  labourer,  but 
also  mixes  noxious  weeds  among 
the  grain;  which,  when  sown  the 
succeeding  year,  often  completely 
stifle  the  growth  of  the  rising  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
maintained  that,  if  a  good  scythe 
be  judiciously  managed  by  a  skil- 
ful mower,  the  corn  will  both  be 
cut  more  regularly,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  with  less  concussion  than 
if  a  sickle  were  employed.  Thus, 
if  the  labourer  work  in  the  man- 
ner directed  in  the  article  Mow- 
ing, the  obje6tion  arising  from  the 
unheal thiness  of  the  praftice  will 
be  completely  obviated.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
reaping  is  far  more  troublesome  ; 
and,  as  the  reapers  must  be  con- 
tinually bending  forward,  more  pre- 
judicial to  their  health  than  moiif- 
ing.  To  facilitate  the  latter  ope- 
ration, therefore,  we  propose  to 
give  in  its  proper  place,  an  account 
of  the  best  Scythes,  that  may  be 
most  advantageously  substituted 
for  sickles. 

RECEI  FT,  in  Commerce,  is  an  ac- 
quittance or  discharge  in  writing  ; 
the  purport  of  which  is,  that  the 
party  has  received  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  either  in  full  for  the  whole 
of  a  debt,  in  part,  or  on  account. 

As  designing  persons  might  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  stamp-duty,  the 
legislature  has  provided  that  ik)  re- 
ceipt shall  be  valid,  unless  it  be 
written  on  stamped  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  or  amount  of  thn 
payment  to  be  made.  Besides, 
there  are  various  penalties  imposed 
by  difterent  a(5ls  of  parliament,  on 
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the  parties  giving    and  receiving 
unstamped  acknowledgments.  We 
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have,  therefore,  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


RECEIPTS. 

For       2I.  and  less  than    20/. 
_      20  50 

—  50  100 

—  100  500 


—    500  and  upwards 
In  full  of  all  demands 

RED,  Is  one  of  the  simple  or 
primary  colours,  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  divide  themselves,  on 
being  refrafted  through  a  prism. 

The  principal  reds  employed  In 
painting  are,  carmine,  rose-pink, 
red-lead,  and  vermilion ;  of  the 
preparation  of  which,  the  reader 
•will  find  a  concise  account,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ZQ. 

In  dyeing,  the  chief  articles  that 
afford  a  red  shade,  with  its  ditfer- 
cnt  varieties,  are  kermes,  cochineal, 
and  madder. — SeeDYEiNG,  vol,  ii. 
pp.  203-5. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  the  Neiv 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  Sciences,  &c.  of  Berlin,  we 
tneet  with  a  communication  by  M. 
MARGRAArF,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  an  excellent  red  paint. 
Its  component  parts  are  Dutch 
madder,  and  alum  ;  which,  being 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
oil  of  poppies,  afford  a  colour  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  lustre,  far  su- 
perior to  the  red  obtained  from 
cochineal,  or  any  other  vegetable 
Substitute ;  while  it  is  considerably 
cheaper  3  though,  iie  observes,  the 
quantity  of  distilled  water  used  in 
the  process,  increases  the  expence 
of  the  preparation. 

Red-Ik  K,  is  a  coloured  liquor 
♦Employed  for  the  ruling  of  account- 
books,  and  other  mercantile  pur- 
poses. It  is  prepared  by  infusing 
4  ounces  of  the  rasping?  of  Brazil- 


-         *        2d. 
*         -         Ad, 

-  6d, 

-  Is. 
2s. 
2s. 

wood,  and  2  drams  of  pulverized 
alum,  in  equal  quantities,  namely ,; 
a  pint  of  rain-water  and  vinegar, 
for  two  or  three  days ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time,  the  infusion 
is  boiled  over  a  moderate  lire,  till 
the  third  part  of  the  fluid  be  evapo- 
rated. It  is  then  suffered  to  stand 
for  three  or  four  days,  when  it  is 
liltred  through  blotting-paper,  and 
preserved  for  use,  in  close  vessels. 
There  Is  no  occasion  for  adding  any 
gum-arabic,which  only  tends  to  sus- 
pend impurities,  while  it  changes 
the  ink  to  a  pale  purple  shade, 
— Another  mode  of  making  red- 
ink,  consists  in  triturating  the  whites 
of  four  eggs,  and  a  tea -spoonful  of 
pounded  lump-sugar,  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  till  they 
acquire  an  Uniform  consistence. 
Vermilion  is  then  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  such  a  proportion  as  will 
produce  a  red  colour  of  sufficient 
strength.  The  hquor  must  be  kept 
in  a  well-closed  vessel,  and  agitated 
every  time  before  it  is  used. 

RED-BREAST,  or  Robx  n-Red- 
B  RE  A  ST,  Motacilla  rubecula,  L.  a 
little  bird,  the  body  of  which  is  of  a 
greenish  ash  colour ;  and  the  fore- 
head, throat,  neek,  and  breast, 
are  marked  with  a  rufous  orange 
shade. 

This  familiar  and  diminutive 
creature  inhabits  Britain,  and  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe. — It 
abounds  in  several    provinces  of 
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TVance,  where  numbers  are  cau^jht 
for  the  table,  being  there. esteemed 
a  greaf  delici^cy, 

Red-brpasts  construft  their  nests 
either  in  some  lo\v  buslj  neaf  the 
ground,  or  in  retired  parts  of  old 
buildings.  The  female  lays  twice 
annually,  from  flVe  to"  six  dlisky- 
white  eggs,  marked  with  reddish 
spots. 

Insets  are  the  farourife  and  ge- 
neral food  of  these  birrh :  there 
are  none  of  the  feathered  tribe  more 
tame  and  useful  than  the  Red- 
breast, which  cU-wely  attendi  the 
gardener,  when  at  work  vvilh  the 
spade,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
worms  :  and,  frequently  in  the 
winter  season,  enters  houses,  where 
the  doors  or  windows  are  open, 
when  it  picks  up  tiie  crumbs  from 
the  table,  while  the  family  are  at 
dinner. 

Red-Le.\d:  See  Lead  j  p.  76- 

Red  Mokocco  :  See  Phea- 
sant's-eye. 

Red-rot  :  See  Sundew,  the 
Round-leaved. 

RED-WATEa:     See  Lamb  3    p. 

59- 

REDDLE,  Raddle,  or  Rud- 
DLB,  a  species  of  marie,  found  in 
various  paits  of  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Stafibrdand 
Derby. 

This  mineral  is  of  a  deep-red  co- 
lour ;  and,  on  being  handled,  stains 
tlie  fingers.  It  consists  of  clay  and 
oxyd  of  iron  ;  falls  to  powder  in 
water ;  and,  when  heated  in  the 
lii-e,  becomes  black. 
,  Retklle  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  colours  ;  in  the  marking  of 
sheep ;  and,  we  understand,  has 
lately  been  employed  in  Stafford- 
shire, with  great  advantage,  as  a 
manure. 

I^EED,  or  jlrundoy  L.  a  genus  of 
plants,. comprising  ten  species  i  five 
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being  iiatives  of  Britain  ;  of  whic!i* 
the  following  are  the  principal, 
namely : 

1 .  'The  arcnaria  (Calamagroslh 
arennr'm  of  Dr.  Withering)  or 
Sea-Reed. — See  Matweed. 

2.  "The  phragmites,  or  Co.\i- 
MOTJ  Reed,  grows  in  rivers,  lakes, 
ditches,  and  fenny  or  marshy  situ- 
ations,  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet:    it  is   perennial,    attel 
flowers  in   the  month  of  July.— » - 
This  species  is  employed  for  cover- 
ing cottages  and  barns ;  for  which 
pui-pose  it  is  superior  to  every  other 
indigenous  vegetable,  being  incom- 
parably  more    neat  and   durable. 
By  previously  soaking  the  reeds  in 
strong    alum- water,  such  a   roof 
may  be  rendered  Jlre-pr on f.     They 
are  also  manufactured  into  screens, 
for  sheltering   young  plants  from 
the  cold  winds  ;  and  iDay  be  use- 
fully employed  for  cane- bottomed 
chairs.    Farther,  the  Common  Reed 
makes    excellent  weavers'  combs, 
and  is  generally  nailed  across  the 
frame  of  wood-work,  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  plastered  walls, 
pillars.  Sec. — From  the  dried  roots 
of  this  plant,  a  very  nutritive  flour 
is  easily  obtained,   wliich   may  be 
converted  into  wholesome  and  pa- 
latable l-read.    Its  panicles  are  used, 
in  Sv.eden,  to  impart  a  green  co- 
lour to  wool. 

3.  The  epigeios,  (calnmagrosth 
epigeios  of  W  i  x  h  e  R  i  n  «  )  or  W  o  o  d 
Reed,  is  perennial,  gi-ows  in  sliady 
ditches,  and  moist  situations,  wliere. 
it  flowers  in  July. — This  herb 
abounds  particularly  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fens,  Maiden- Hair  : — it  is 
manufactured  into  Ao-Mocii,  or  thick 
matg.  iox  churches. 

4.  llie  calamagrostis  flaveecy- 
/fl/a  of  Dr.  Withering)    Smal^ 
or  Hedge-Reed,  is  likewise  pe- 
rennial f 
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tepftiah^  ^ows  ki  raolst  slrady 
bedgefl,  fliKi  ineaclovvs  5  where  it 
flow^cs  iti  tiic  monlh  of  July.  This 
apecieo  is  remarkable  for  its  l)eau- 
Jy,.and  is  an  oruamont  to  ditch- 
banks  aiid  hedges  :  it  is  reje<^ed  by 
cattle. — Prof.  Paulas  observes, 
that  tlie  panicles  of  the  Small  Reed, 
before  the  flower  expands,  impart 
^  beautiful  bright-green  colour  to 
wool,  when  boiled,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  alum . 

Hbbd,  the  Mace:  SeeCAx's-TAiL. 

Refining  :    See  Distilling. 

Regimen,  of  Invalids :    SeeDE- 

klLITY. 

RENNET,  or  RwvNET,  proper- 
ly denotes  the  coagulated  raiiky 
substance  which  is  found  in  the 
iiljimachs  of  calves,  that  have  re- 
ceived no  other  nourishment  than 
tlie  maternal  milk.  It  is,  however, 
generally  applied  to  signify  the  sto- 
mach itself,  which  possesses  equal 
properties. 

The  rennet  commonly  employ- 
ed, consists  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  a  calf's  stomach,  which  is  clean- 
ed, salted,  and  suspended  in  paper 
bags.  Previously  to  its  use,  the 
suit  is  extracted  by  washing  the 
rennet,  which  is  soaked  in  a  little 
\M4ter  during  tlie  night  j  and,  in 
the  morning,  tlie  infusion  is  poured 
into  the  milk,  with  a  view  to  coa- 
gulate this  fluid.  As  the  prepa- 
ration now  stated,  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  superior  quality  of 
English  cheese,  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  it  ought  to  be  con- 
duiSfed  with  the  stridest  attention 
to  cleanliness:  the  reader  will, 
therefore,  find  a  receipt  for  making 
;in  exc^lleat;  rennet,  in  th^  article 
Cheese,  ^!ol.i.  p,  497. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  no  rdonet,  suthtciently  good 
Jor  curdling  mxlji.,  caa.be  j>roci^red.: 
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hence , various  plants  hay£  been  ad* 
vantageously  substituted,  and  found 
to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Tlie 
principal,^»f  these  are  the  flowers 
of  the  Cheese-rennet,  or  Yel  ow 
Ladies  Bed-straw  fGalium  varum 
L.)  Used  in  England  ;  and  the  Car- 
doon  fCifnara  cardunculus  L.)  in 
Spain.  A  strong  infusion  is  made 
of  the  doivn  of  the  latter  vegetable 
in  the  evening}  and,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  half  a  pint  is 
poured  among  fourteen  gallons  of 
new  milk,  which  is  thus  effedually 
coagulated,  and  in  consequence 
produces  a  delicious  cheese. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  artifi- 
cially construded  for  the  colleftioa 
and  retention  of  water,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  conveyed  to  distant 
places,  by  means  of  pipes. 

Reservoirs  are  at  present  chiefly 
employed  for  the  supply  of  foun- 
tains, jets  cieau,  and  similar  vo- 
lumes of  water.  Although  such 
contrivances  heighten  the  pictures- 
que scenery  of  plantations,  yet  we 
conceive  that  they  might  be  ren-. 
dered  productive  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  agriculturists,  by  forming 
them  in  certain  situations,  for  the 
reception  of  fiood-waters,  and  the 
prevention  of  many  accidents,  that 
happen  in  consequence  of  land- 
floods.  Where  the  soil  is  natural- 
ly porous,  and  the  strata,  lying  be- 
neath, are  so  open  as  to  absorb  the 
rain-water  during  its  descent,  no 
floods  will  easily  occur ;  because 
the  fissures  or  pores  operate  as  re- 
gulators for  condu6li;'g  thestreams  j 
and  the  discharge  becomes  so  equal, 
that  the  humidity  remains  nearly  in 
tlie  same  state  tiiroughout  the  year, 
in  clay,  and  similar  retentive  lands, 
however,  a  very  small  portion  of 
water  is  absorbed,  and  such  large 
cjuautities  speedily  glide  off  the  sur- 
lia  face. 
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face,  so  that  eitlier  extreme  scarcity 
or  superfluity  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult. With  a  view  to  remedy  these 
inconveniencies  in  such  soils,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  form  reservoirs  of 
any  depth,  and  breadth,  that  may 
behest  adapted  to  the  purpose  j 
and,  as  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  water  would  be  absorbed  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  this 
diminution  of  its  volume  may  be 
pbviated,  by  raising  the  top  so  many 
inches  higtjer  than  might  otherwise 
be  found  -xpedient.  Farther,  such 
reservoirs  u:i;y  corauiunicate,  by 
roeans  of  subte.raneous  pipes  or 
channels,  with  some  rivulet  or 
brook,  that  in  summer  is  nearly 
<iry ;  but  which  in  the  winter  is 
swoln  into  torrents.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  hydraulic  measures, 
a  regular  supply  of  water  will  be 
obrained  at  ?.li  seasons,  tor  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  or  meauuws  3  and 
also  for  turning  mills,  or  other  ma- 
chinery, where  a  ct-rtain  velocity  is 
required ;  so  that  the  extensive  da- 
mage frequently  occasioned  by 
sudden  flcfods,  will  thus  be  efFe6lu- 
ally  prevented. 

FiESIN,  a  viscid,  tenacious  juice, 
■whicii  either  exudes  naturalJy,  or 
is  obtained  by  incision,  from  differ-: 
cnt  trees,  and  shrubs,  such  as  the 
pine,  fir,  &c.  li  is  si  mewhat  trans- 
parent, hard  and  brittle,  possesses 
a  disagreeable  taste  ;  r.nd  is  not  so- 
luble in  V  ater  ;  thiAigh  it  may,  in 
general,  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
\vine,  and  also  in  expressed  and  es- 
seiitial  oils. 

There  are  numerous  resins,  ob- 
tained from  various  trees,  which 
diflrr  in  taste,  colour,  smell  and 
fonsistence.  Such  are  tl  e  Com- 
mon Resin,  Pitt  h,  Mastich,  Lab- 
danum,  Guaiacum,  &c.  ;  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  stated  in  their 
alphabetipai  series.  ■     - 
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Conaderable  quantities  of  Com4 
mon  Resin  ate  employed  by  salt- 
boilers,  in  combination  with  wheat- 
en  flour,  to  render  the  grain  of  salt 
smaller  5  and  likewise  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  and  musicians, 
for  effedling  greater  vibrations  by 
the  bows  of  violins. — Jt  has  farther- 
been  conjedured,  that  resin  might 
be  so  prepared,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purposes  of  making  candles.  The 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  has  accordingly  ofltred 
premiums,  several  years  successive- 
ly; but  no  method  of  effefting 
such  objeft  has  hitherto  been  dis? 
covered.— See  Candles. 

Resolvents  :    See    Attenut 

ANTS. 

Respibation:  See  Breath- 
ing. 

REST-HARROW,  the  Thort 
NY,  Cammock,  Petty-Whin,  or 
Ground-Furze;  Ononis  spinas  a, 
L.  (the  arvensis  of  Dr.  Smith) 
an  indigenous  perennial  plant; 
growing  on  barren  pastures,  hedge- 
banks,  and  paths  ;  it  flowers  in  tlie 
montli  of  July. -r-The  young  shoots 
of  this  plant  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  among  culinary  vegetables. 
Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  a 
d(co6tion  ol  the  roots  has  been  re- 
commended in  cases  of  the  stone 
and  jaundice. — Cows  and  goats 
eat  the  Rest-harrow;  though  sheep 
do  not  relish  it,  and  it  is  refused  by 
horses  and  hogs. 

REVENGE,  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable  pa.ssion.s  that  torment  the 
human  breast,  and  which  consists 
in  a  vindiftive  desire  of  avenging 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs.  It 
widely  difl^ers  from  the  transient 
or  sudden  resentment  or  indigna- 
tion we  feel  at  the  first  perception 
of  an  injury  ;  and  which,  if  it  doi 
not  exceed  tlie  limits  of  modera- 
tion, is  often  commendable,  nay, 
gome* 
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times  necessary  for  self-preserva- 
tion. On  tlie  contrary,  revenge  is 
a  deliberate  and  malignant  vice, 
that  is  frequently  committed,  seve- 
ral years  after  the  oftence  had  been 
given. 

This  passion  generally  prevails 
in  weak,  uninformed,  or  immoral 
persons,  who  scruple  not  to  exer- 
cise themost  iniquitous  reprisals  :— 
in  order  to  prevent  such  barbarous 
condutt,  all  civilized  nations  have 
enafted  laws,  for  preventing  the 
gratilication  of  private  malice. 
These,  however,  are  too  easily 
evaded  ;  and  a  species  of  revenge, 
san6tioned  by  the  law  of  honour,  is 
suffered  to  exist  with  impanity, 
which  is  in  all  respefts  as  mean 
and  degrading  as  the  practice  of 
pugilism,  while  it  produces  conse- 
quences equally  fatal. — Sec  also. 
Anger,  Duel,  and  War. 

RHEUMATISM,  a  painful  dis- 
ease which  principally  affe6ts  the 
muscular  parts,  and  larger  joints  of 
the  body,  in  the  direftion  of  the 
muscles ;  such  as  the  shoulder, 
hip,  knees,  &c. — If  attended  with 
fever,  it  is  called  the  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  but,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  chronic :  in  the  former,  the 
pain  generally-  shifts  from  one  joint 
to  another  ;  in  the  latter,  it  remains 
in  most  cases  fixed  to  a  particular 
part.  After  the  disorder  has  tor- 
tured the  patient  for  some  time,  the 
joint  is  commonly  swoln,  red,  and 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch. 

As  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish rheumalism  from  gout,  it 
•should  be  remarked,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  stomach  is  less  affed- 
ed  j  that  the  disease  is  more  con- 
fined to  the  larger  joints  ;  that  it 
occurs  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  hereditary.  In 
young  persons,  the  upper  and  in- 
ternal p^rts  a^we  the  niidriS^  but 
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in  the  aged,  those  leloto  the  dia- 
phragm, are  more  frequently  liable 
to  be  attacked. — It  is  termed  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  malady ; 
thus  it  is  called  lumbago,  when 
seizing  the  loins ;  and  ischias,  or 
sciatica,  when  it  rages  in  the  hip. 
Rheumatisms  prevail  in  cold  cli- 
mates, nnd  mostly  in  spring  and 
autumn  J  though  they  may  appear 
at  any  season,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
suffering  fi-equently  and  severely 
from  rheumatic  complaints,  we 
shall  briefly  enumerate  the  leading 
causes,  from  which  they  arise, 
namely  :  suppressed  perspiration, 
by  moist,  cold  air,  especially  at 
night ;  damp  clothes  j  partial  heat 
or  cold  J  suppression  of  chronic 
eruptions  >  inhalation  of  metallic 
vapours  ;  violent  passions ;  and  of- 
ten too,  after  recovering  from  other 
disorders,  such  as  fevers,  fiuxe.9, 
&c.  in  which  cases  it  is  generally 
chronic. 

The  acute  rheumatism,  in  most 
instances,  terminates  between  the 
seventh  and  fourteenth  day,  by 
pefspiration,  or  urinary  secretion, 
the  sediment  of  which  is  copious, 
andresemblesbrick-dust :  the cAro- 
nic  sometimes  produces  a  looseness 
or  eruption,  but  always  requires  a 
critical  perspiration  to  remove  it 
completely.  When  it,  however, 
changes  its  place  from  the  external 
parts,  to  any  of  the  interior  organs, 
where  it  lodges,  the  patient  is  al- 
ways in  danger. 

Cure : — If  the  disease  be  attend- 
ed with  fever,  every  thing  must  be 
avoided,  that  may  tend  to  irritate 
the  system,  or  increase  the  violence 
of  the  circulation.  The  acute  rheu- 
matism being  an  inilammatoiy  af- 
fetSUon,  the  advicp  of  the  profeg- 

I  i  4  siOQ. 
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pion  becomes  indispensable  j  in 
order  to  determine  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  necessity  of  blood-lettinsr, 
and  wiietlier  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  :  beside  which,  it  requires 
total  abstinence  from  animal  food  ; 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquors ; 
the  iise  of  a  mild  vegetable,  or 
milk-diet ;  togetl)er  with  copious 
draughts  of  bland,  dilutinc  beve- 
rage. To  avoid  the  debilitating 
tiiei'^s  of  too  frequent  venesedion, 
in  cases  of  excruciating  pain,  espe- 
dally  when  attended  with  swelling 
arid  redness,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  leeches  applied  to  the  part,  or  to 
fupping.  The  principal  relief  is 
jiext  to  be  expedted  from  gentle 
rfjudorifips,  when  the  j;er-spiration 
fchoiild  be  promoted  by  lukewarm 
jdank.  If  the  disorder  be  transfer- 
O'cd  from  the  external  to  internal 
cparts,  blisters  must  be,  applied  to 
-tte  spot,  which  was  previously  af- 
•feiied  :  all  other  local  appiicittions, 
except  warmth,  are  in  such  cases 
•ihiproper.  After  the  complaint  is 
removed,  the  patient  sh(;uld  avoid 
Sili  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
iind-at  the  same  time  apply  friction 
yo  the  parts  formerly  diseased.— 
.During  the  whole  aiHidtion,  ij  wi)l 
,be  pfoper  to  preserve  regularity  of 
-the  bowels,  by  taking  rhubarb, 
.'manna,  fiowcrs  of  sulphur,  and  si- 
milar laxative-s,  in  small  doses. 
h  The  chronic  rheumatism  is  fre- 
.^uently  consequent  on  the  ?.cute, 
'■when  the  latter  has  been  mismanag- 
^ed:  hence  it  will  be  advisable  to  re- 
-scrtlo  such  external  and  internal  re- 
medies, as  may  icstore  vigour  to  the 
-parts,  and  promote  the-  ntcts.sary 
-jdvacuations,  especially  a  proper 
.•  stale  of  perspiration..  Geulle  .sudo- 
.  ritics,  such  as  irrtusions  of  elder- 
•  j&owers,  white-wine  whey, and  ipe- 
-  xacuanha  in  small  doses,  have  often 
-^rocured-rdiefj  .but  themore  adivc 
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medicines,  for  instance,  the  oil  ^ 
tu7pentine,  guaiacum,  and  antimo- 
nials,  m.ustbe  cautiously  presented. 
With  the  same  int-nnion,  we  shall 
obsei-ye,  tliat  theextraft  of  the  Largo 
Blae  Wolf's-bane  (Aionilum  Ka~ 
pell  us,  L.)  has  been  found  uncdm- 
monly  etfiqacious  in  restoring  per- 
spiration, and  dispersing  the  swell- 
vng  ;  but,  like  otb.er  narcotics 
recommended  for  tliis  purpose,  it 
requires  great  circumspettion. 
:  iAs  costiveness  frequently  retards 
the  cure,  it  ought  to  be  relieved  by 
tlie  mildest  laxatives.  The  die^ 
should,  in  general,  be  nourishing  ; 
and  generous  wine,  .  moderately 
taken,  will  greatly  conduce  to  re- 
covery. The  external  means  are, 
warmth  by  flannel  worn  next  the 
painful  part  ;  fridioiis,  vapour- 
baths,  electricity,  exerci.sc,  and  the 
volatile  liniment;  but  the  other 
oils  and  une^.uous-preparations  rrfust 
be  avoided ;  as  they  are  apt  to  clicck 
perspiration,  and  thus  to  protract  . 
the  disorder. — Lastly,  blisters,,  and 
cataplasms  of  mustnM.horse-radi.sb, 
leaven  applied  to  the  soft'eringparts, 
or  to  their  vicinity,  have  oiien  prov? 
ed.lwneiicial.         ... 

The  Lum  I  ago,  Sciatica,  kc.  be- 
ing a  species  of  the.  same  di.sease, 
require  aVmiilar  treatment;  tliough 
the  rheumatism  of  the  hip  may,  in 
general,  be  successfully  removed  • 
by  a  blister  six  inches  long,  and  four 
ibroad,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
leg,  immediately  under  the  knee, 
and  kept  in  a  stale  of  suppuration, 
fill  the  pain  ceases, 

IIHODIUM,  an  odoriferous  esr 
sential  oil,  obtained  from  the  wood 
-of  a  species  of  ihe  y^fpa/atfms,  or 
African  Broom  ;  and  which  has 
I'eceived  its  name  from  tlie  Island 
(if  Rhodes,  whence  it  is  said  to  be 
imported.       ' 

-■  iQU  of":  &ho4iura  wss  formerly  in 

great 
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^reat  repute  as  an  astringent  and 
corrpbonant ;  bulj  at  present,  it  is 
cbipHy  employed  in  perfuming  po- 
matums 3  -jiul  forms  an  ingredient 
in  rat-powaers  composed  of  poison- 
Oils  substances ;  as  these  noxious 
vermin  are  uncomtnonly  partial  to 
the  9gre.eable  scent  of  the  drug. 

RHUBARB,  or  Rheum,  L.  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  comprising 
seven  species,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : 

1.  The  rhapojiticum,  or  Com- 
jnon  Rhobarb,  a  native  of  Thrace 
and  Syria,  \vhich  has  long  been 
.cultivated  in  British  gardens  for  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  that  are 
frequently  used  in  pies  and  tarts. 
The  root  of  this  species  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  officinal 
rhubarb,  from  which  it  differs  ma- 
terially ;  as  the  surface  of  the  for- 
jner  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  its  tex- 
jture  is  more  porous  or  spongy,  and 
it  possesses  greater  astringency  than 
.the  latter,  but  is  less  purgative,  re- 
•quiring  two  or  three  drams,  instead 
.of 'fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  tiie 
-powder,  for  one  dose. 
,  2.  I'he  pabnatum,  Palmated, 
True  or  Officinal  Rhubarb,  is  a 
native  of  China  and  the.  East  In- 
'(dies,  whence  its.  culture  has  been 
.introduced  into  Europe.  It  pro- 
duces a  thick  fleshy  root,  exter- 
nally yellowish-brown,  but  inter- 
nally of  e  bright-yeJlow  colour, 
.^streaked  with  red  veins;  and  it  en- 
dnrfs  the  severity  of  our  climate. 

Tiie  officinal  rhubarb  is  raised 

from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 

:  early  in  February,  in  light,   sandy 

soils,    that   have  been    previously 

-ploughed  to  a  considerable  depth, 

:  and  manured  with  a  compost,  con- 

.  gistiiig  of  one  part  of  rotten  dung, 

one  part  of  sifted  coal-ashes,  and 

two   j;arts   of    slaked    lime,    tho- 

■yptighly.incorporated  v<-ith.  a  proper 
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quantity  of  mud,  or  mire  taken 
from  a  mill-pond. — ^This  .species  is 
also  propagated,  by  planting  buds 
or  eyes  in  laud  thus  prepared  j 
which  method  is  far  superior  to 
that  before  described  5  as  a  whole 
year  js  not  only  gained  in  the 
growth,  but  the  plant  is  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  depredations 
of  vermin;  and,  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years,  tlie  crowns  of 
tlie  rhubaib  will  produce  tolerably- 
good  roots;  which,  however,  ar& 
neither  so  large  nor  so  plentiful  as 
tiiosc  obtained  from  seed. 

When  the  plants  appear  above 
ground,  they  will  only  require  to 
be  kept  clear  frohi  all  weeds;  and, 
if  the  r(.K)ts  be  covered  with  litter, 
or  the  earth  be  drawn  around  them, 
in  the  winter,  they  will  vegetate 
Avith  renewed  vigour  in  the  spring. 
Should  they  grow  too  closely  t02;e- 
ther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin 
them,  at  the  distance  of  five,  or 
six  feet ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  die  roots  may  be  taken 
up  for  use  ;  thoitgh  their  medicinal 
properties  arc- supposed  to  increase, 
if  they  be  suti-'ered  to  remain  in  the 
earth  for  seven,  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  years. 

The -proper  tirhe  for  taking' np 
the  roots,  in  England,  is  from  tlie' 
middle  of -the  summer  to  January; 
though  they  are  sometimes  dug  oiJt 
of  tJie  ground  «arly  in  the  spring; 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
decayed.  They  are  first  washed 
clean,  and  the  small  fibres  andex- 
ternal  rind  being  pared  or  cutoff, 
they  arc  divided  into  pieces  about 
one  ounce  in  weight.  In  warm 
weather,  they  should  be  dried  ia 
the  shade;  but,  if  tiie  season  be 
cold  or  wet,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
evaporate  their  moisture  gradual- 
hj  in  a  hot^-house,  or  an  oven  of  a 
jjaciderate,  licat3  because,  if  dried 

too 
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too  speedily,  they  will  contraft  Into 
wrinkles,  and,  if  too  slowly,  they 
become  mouldy,  and  unfit  for  use. 
I-astly,  a  hole  is  perforated  in 
the  middle,  and  the  roots  are  sus- 
pended on  packthread  to  diy,  so 
that  none  of  the  pieces  come  in 
contaft  with  each  other. 

The  rhubarb,  hitherto  employed 
In  medicine,  is  imported  from 
Turkey,  Russia,  China,  and  the 
East  indies.  I'he  first  sort  is 
brought  in  roundish  pieces,  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre ;  and  which  are 
externally  of  a  yellow  colour  j  but, 
on  being  cut,  they  appear  varie- 
g!tcd  with  bright-reddish  streaks. 
The  Chinese  drug  is  imported  in 
long  pieces,  which  are  harder  and 
more  compact  than  the  Turkey 
Hhubaiii;  the  former,  possessing 
a  weaker  aromatic  flavour,  is  less 
esteemed  ;  though,  being  more  as- 
tringent, it  is,  for  some  purposes  at 
least,  equal  to  the  latter. 

Rhubarb  is  justly  prized  as  a 
mild  cathartic,  and  may  be  safely 
administered  to  children,  invalids, 
and  delicate  women,  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  grains,  though,  in 
irritable,  hysterical,  and  phthisi- 
cal habits,  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
gripes,  and  to  aggravate  febrile 
symptoms :  lience  it  ought  never 
to  be  given  in  the  first  stage  of 
dysentery,  when  this  invaluable 
remedy,  by  premature  use,  may 
occasion  the  most  violent  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but, 
after  the  fever  is  suppressed,  and 
the  disease  becomes  a  chronic 
diarrhopa,  small  doses  of  rhubarb 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  ef- 
feQs.  As,  however,  this  medici- 
nal root  has  a  tendency  to  occasion 
obstruftions  of  the  intestines  after 
copious  evacuations,  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  proper  to  combine 
it  with  cooliug  salts,  in  order  to 
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prevent  costiveness  :  thus,  Ograinf 
of  the  former,  and  one  dram  of 
either  Glauber's  salt,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  in  a  combined  state,  may 
be  taken  with  advantage  in  the 
evening,  and  a  similar  dose  in  the 
morning.  In  short,  rhubarb  is  the 
only  purgative  we  possess,  that  is 
at  the  same  time  mildly  astringent, 
diuretic,  and  does  not  relax  the 
first  passages. 

Being  an  article  of  such  import- 
ance in  medicine,  large  quantities 
of  this  root  are  annuaDy  importecJ, 
to  the  amount  of  200,0001. ;  w-hich 
sum  might  easily  be  saved  to  the 
Nation  : — various  attempts  have, 
therefore,  been  successlu'.ly  made 
to  introduce  its  culture  into  Bri- 
tain. With  this  intention,  the  pa- 
triotic Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Alts,  &c.  have,  for  several 
years,  distributed  premiums  for  the 
cultivation  and  curing  of  the  largest 
quantity  of  rhubarb.  The  success- 
ful candidates  were.  Sir  William 
FoRDVCE,  on  whom  they  confer- 
red a  gold  medal  in  1/84;  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  wkora  they  re- 
warded with  a  similar  premium  in 
17.Q3,  and  with  tlic  farther  sums 
of  30  guineas  in  l^QS,  and  ISOOj 
Mr.  Hayward,  on  whom  they 
conferred  their  gold  medal  in  1/94  j 
Mr.  Ball,  to  whom  they  adjudged 
a  similar  reward  in  the  same  year, 
and  a  second  in  l/D^ }  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Davis,  and  tlie  Rev.  James 
Stillingfleet,  on  whom  they 
set'erally  bestowed  gold  medals  in 
179O  and  i797}  for  their  respec- 
tive exertions  in  cultivating  and 
curing  the  true  rhubarb.  Their 
methods  of  management  corre- 
spond, with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
that  above  stated  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  authentic  accounts, 
that  sufficient  quantities  of  this 
valuable    drug    may    be    reared 
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InBrllaln;  and  that  the  English 
root  has  proved  to  be  fully  equal 
to  the  best  sort  obtained  from  'Tur- 
iiey  and  China. 

Beside  the  utility  of  the  roots, 
4he  seeds  of  such  plants  as  are 
raised  in  England,  possess  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  former  :  its  leaves 
impart  an  agreeable  acidity  to  soups, 
similar  to  that  of  sorrel :  a  strong 
infusion  in  white  w^ine,  of  pieces  of 
the  roots,  that  were  not  sufficiently 
thick  for  drying,  has  been  given 
"with  great  success  in  the  dysente- 
ries sometimes  incident  to  cattle. 
f—A  marmalade  is  likewise  prepar- 
ed from  the  fresh  stem,  by  strip- 
ping oft"  the  bark,  and  boiling  the 
pulp  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey  or  sugar.  This,  we  under- 
stand, affords  a  mild  and  pleasant 
laxative,  especially  for  children,  to 
whom  it  is  highly  salubrious. — 
Lastly,  Prof.  Pallas  informs  us, 
that  M.  SiEVEKS,  an  apothecary, 
has  discovered  a  resinous  elastic 
gum,  which,  in  the  month  of 
August,  exuded  from  the  leaves 
and  flower-stalks  of  the  Siberian 
rhubarb,  on  wounding  them  with 
a  knife ;  and  which  bore  perfect  re- 
semblance to  the  Caoutchouc, 
or  India  rubber. — ^By  a  decoction 
of  this  root  in  alum-water,  the 
Kirghis  impart  a  beautiful  orange 
colour  to  their  leather  and  wool : 
a  similar  tint  may  be  given  to  cloth  3 
and,  on  adding  green  vitriol,  a 
line  olive  shade  will  be  the  result. 
• — It  has  farther  been  conje6tured, 
that,  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or 
bismuth,  rhubarb  would  atford  a 
beautiful  red  dye. 

RiB-GEAss,  See  Ribwort  Plan- 

TAIK, 

RIBS  (Costee),  in  the  human 
frame,  are  certain  long  bones  of  a 
feniicircular   figure.     There    are 
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twenty-four  in  number,  name!/, 
twelve  on  each  side  the  twelve  ver- 
tebras of  the  back,  or  the  spinal 
column.  They  are  divided  into  se- 
ven true,  which  are  uppernio.st,  and 
five  spurious,  or  false  ribs,  which 
are  softer  and  shorter  ;  only  tlie 
first  of  the  latter  being  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  tlie  breast-bone,  while 
the  gristly  ends  of  the  rest  are 
combined  with  each  other,  and  thus 
leave  a  greater  space  for  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  the  carti- 
lages throughout  the  ribs,  are  harder 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sub- 
jeft,  obviously  with  the  view  of 
enabling  tlie  former  to  support 
more  easily  the  weight  of  their 
breasts  ; — that  the  last  of  the  false 
ribs  is  perceptibly  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  is  not  joined  to  them,  but 
in  some  persons  to  the  oblique  de- 
scending muscle ; — that  Nature 
has  providently  not  eonstrufted  the 
ribs  like  the  other  solid,  articulated 
bones ;  in  order  to  admit  of  such  a 
degree  of  expansion  in  the  thorax 
or  chest  as  is  requisite  to  perform 
the  important  process  of  breathing. 
Hence,  if  in  an  easy  inspiration 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  raised 
l-8th  of  an  inch,  and  the  midriff 
descends  only  if  inches,  it  will 
afford  room  for  52  cubic  inches  of 
air  to  enter  5  so  that,  in  an  ordinary 
inspiration,  the. lungs  are  distended 
with  70,and  sometimes  100,  inches 
of  atmospheric  air. — Lastly,  theribs 
serve  to  defend  the  vital  organs, 
and  to  impart  adhesion  to  the  mus- 
cles. 

The  principal  casualties  incident 
to  the  ribs,  axe.  fractures,  and  luxa- 
tions. The  former  may  be  easily 
ascertained,  on  pressure  with  the 
fingers.  The  symptoius  are  sel- 
dom accompanied  with  aggravating 
circumstances,  and  the  patient 
sjjeedily 
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•peedily  recovers.  If,  however,  the 
frafture  be  compoimd,  or  the  bone 
■depressed  on  the  lungs,  a  very  acute 
4jain  will  be  felt ;  breathing  become 
idifficult  -y  and  be  attended  with 
Gough,  sometimes  with  blood-spit- 
.ting  -,  while  a  full  aod  quick  pulse 
rv/'vA  indicate  the  preseact^  of  fe- 
ver.—-In  such  cases,  it  will  always 
-be  proper  immediately  to  apply  fojr 
surgical  assistance,  and  perhaps  to 
Jose  a  fetv  our.ccs  of  blood.  If  one 
•end  of  the  rib  be  elevated,  it  ought 
jto  be  reduced  by  moderate  cora- 
.pressioa  ;  and  a  broad  leather  belt 
should  constantly  be  worn  tightly 
■•around>  for  several  weeks.  Should 
-aijy  part  of  the  rib  be  forced 
inwardsj  k  must  be  carefully  raised 
by  the  surgeon  ;  and,  if  any  air  or 
cxtravasated  blood  be  collefted  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  diese  fluids 
are  to  be  timely  and  cautiously 
extraftcd. 

.■LuxQtims  of  the  ribs  seldom  oc- 
'cnr.  The  symptoms  correspond 
.with  those  attending  fra6i.ures,  ex- 
^cepting  that  the  pain  is  more  acute 
^t  the  articulation,  which  part 
alone  will  yield  on  pressure.  In 
ihis  case,  the  patient's  body  should 
'be  slowly  bent  over  a  cask,  or  a 
•similar  round  vessel,  in  order  to 
'expand  the  ribs,  and  thus  to  re- 
duce the_  luxated  bone  j  as  no  ban- 
dages will  alibrd  any  relief. — In  all 
laecidents  of  this  nature,  however, 
Ihe  patient  ought  to  be  kept  on 
low  .and  cooling  diet  3  to  avoid 
whatever  may  tend  to  irritate  or 
disturb  his  mind,  lest  inflamruation 
might  ensue ;  and,  if  the  cough  be 
.tJo«bles<jme,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  employ  opiates  (e.«peckdly  by 
-means  of  unguents  externally) ,  with 
.a  yie\\'  to  allay  its  virulence, 
.  JXLCE,  or  Oryza,  a  genus  of 
.plants  consisting,  acconling  to 
.'    ■   ■  -  t:s,    of  only  one   species. 
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v'lZ.  the  safiva,  orCommon  K?re  | 
t'lough  later  botanists  enumerate 
thyee  or  fijur  .species,  e.ich  of  which 
is  divided  into  two  varieties.  It  is 
a  native  t)f  Ethiopia,  and  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  toa 
considerable  extent;  as  it  ■cou.'Jtir 
tutfes  tlie  chief  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They<livide  it  into  .yi.r  kinds, 
wtfich,  however,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  two  varieties, 
hamel^y,  \.  Mountain -f ice,  that 
grows  on  dry,  elevated  soils,  ma- 
i)urcd  with  ashes ;  but,  as  the  crops 
often  fail,  it  is  of  a  higher  price 
than  the  next  sort,  and  litile  known 
in  Europe  ;  the'  its  grains  are  tiner, 
whiter,  more  jxilatabie,  and  may 
be  longer  preserved.  Lately,  this 
vanciy  ha^  with  success  been  cul- 
tivated in  Tuscany.  2.  Marsh-ricei, 
which  is  the  Usual  kind  sown  in 
low,  swampy  distrii'ts,  that  may 
be  easily  inundated  by  means  of 
sluices.  Of  this  produ6tive  grain, 
large  quantities  are  annually  in>- 
-ported  into  Britain,  and  other  parfe 
of  EurQpe ;  whrre  it  is  highly 
esteetned  for  puddings  and  other 
culinary  prgpatations.  Being,  how- 
ever, too  tender  to  be  rai.'ied  wilier 
out  the  aid  t)f  artificial  heat,  in  our 
climate,  it  can  only  be  cultivated 
in  hot-beds. — Son^e  seeds  of  rice 
having,  several  years  since,  been 
sent  to  Carolina,  Its  culture  has  so 
far  succeeded,  that  it  is  now  raised 
in  that  country  in  very  considerable 
<]uan  titles.  , 

lliec  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
CuLLEN,  preferable  to  all  otlier 
grain,  botli  for  its  abutvdant, pro- 
duce, and  ti>e  large  porU'>a  of  nu- 
triment it  alfords.  On  account  (if 
its  Qhfc»pneiis,'il  deservediy  forms 
a  principal  article  of  food,  for  tlw 
pooret  clitssQs'  of  society.  Hence, 
ditierent  methods  have  been  det- 
viscd,  of  cooi.iiig  or  dressing  it  ift 
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the  most  economical  manner*  Tims, 
if  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  kicq  be  ■. 
tied  loosely  in  a  clotli.  capable  of 
holding  five  tinges  that  quantity, 
and  then  slowly  boiled,  it  will  pro- 
duce above  a  pound  of  solid  food  ; 
•which,  eaten  with  sugar,  or  boiled 
milk,  forms  a  very  palatable  dish.  ■ 
And,  if  an  egg,  togethsr  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  grated  nut- 
meg,' be  added,  it  will  aftbrd  a  more 
agreeable  pudding  tliao  those  pre- 
pared either  of  wheateji  flour,  or 
bread.  One  of  the  best  prepara- 
tioas  of  this  grain,  however,  espe- 
cially for  invalids,  is  its  mucilage 
or  jelly;  which  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  two  ounces  of  tins  rice- 
liour  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lump  sugar,  in  a  pint  of  water,  till 
it  become  an  uniform  gelatinous 
mass :  on  being  strained  through  a 
cloth,  and  suffered  to  cool,  it  con-, 
fititutes  a  salubrious  and  nourishing 
food. 

Rice  also  forms  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in  preparing  Beead;  and, 
as  we  havf;  already  given  a  con- 
cise account  (vol.  i.  p.  331)  of  one 
method  in  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously used,  we  shall  now  sub- 
join two  receipts,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement. For  this  purpose,  it  is 
directed,  in  the  first  vol.  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  increas- 
ing the  Ormforts  of  the  1  oor,  to 
boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice 
till  it  become  perfe£tly  soft;  when 
it  should  be  drained  on  the  back  of 
a  sieve.  In  a  cold  state,  it  is  to  be 
mixed  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fiour,  a  tea-cupful  of 
yeast,  a  similar  poiticui  of .miJJ£, and 
a  small  tabie-spoonful  of  sah.  This 
compo.sitLoii  siiould  be  sutfera-d  to 
stand  for  three  hours,  at  tiie  e.x^pi- 
ratiou  of  v.-hich,  it  must  be  knead- 
ed, and  rolled  iu  a  .Iiid£.:d£>u^:,  ic  '4& 
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to  render'  the  outside  sutBciently-' 
dry  to  btf  puti  into  the  oven,  jij  ay 
hour  and  aquarteriti  vy-iH  be  baket^ 
ayd  prydace  lib.  14  oz.  of  gjoovl.-- 
\yhite  bread;  which,  bowcvGC, 
ought  not  ty  be  eaten  till  it  luvc 
been  kept  4S  hours. 

In  a  late  volume  of  the  /aar- 
ncU  des  Sciencfis,  des  Lettres,  et  des 
Arti,  we  meet  with  an  essay  oit 
making  l-read  from  rice  alone.—' 
The  first  step  direct.;d  to  be  taken, 
is  tl^  redu6tion  of  the  rice  into 
fiour,  by  grinding  it  in  a  mill  ; 
though,  if  such  machine  catinot  be 
procured,  it  m\y  be  ettcded  in  the 
following  manner:  Let  a  cerLiiii.. 
quantity  of  water  be  heated  iu  a 
saucepan,  or  other  vessel  j  when  it 
nearly  boils,  the  rice  must  'bo 
thrown  into  it,  and  the  whole  takeu 
off  the  fire,  closely  covered,  and 
the  grain  suffered  to  macerate  for 
twelve  hours.  The  water  k  then 
to  be  poured  off;  and,  when  the 
ricxi  is  draineJ,  atid  conipletei.y 
drietl,  it  must  be  pulverized  (it  is 
not  stated  by  what  means)  and 
passed  through  a  very  tine  sieve, 

'Ihe  grain  being  thus  converted 
into  llour,  a  sutScient  quantify  is  • 
to  be  put  into  the  kneading-trough : 
at  the  same  time,  a  little  rice  should 
be  separately  boiled  in  water,  liii  a 
thick  and  glutinous  decodion  be. 
oibtained.  While  this  liquor  is  still 
lukewarm,  it  ought  to  be  poured  on 
the  rice-flour,  and  both  should 
be  well  kiieaded  tcgether,  -witJj  a. 
proper  quantity  of  leaven,  or  oi 
yeast,  and  also  with  a  small  portiuu 
of  flour;  in  order  to  impart  to  the. 
"wlioie  a  greater  degree  of  consist- 
ence. iSiext,  the  dough  is  to  be 
covered  with  M'arni  cloths ;  and, 
■when  it  is  suilicicntly  risen  (the 
oven  having  been  heated  during 
that  interval),  it  should  be  poured 
into  a  iin.  stew-pap,  fiiroished^  witij. 
a  Icnjr 
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a  long  handle,  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  with  a  cabbage 
leaf.  The  pan  is  then  pushed  for- 
ward into  that  part  of  the  oven 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  baked, 
and  expeditiously  inverted.  A  pro- 
per degree  of  heat  will  prevent  the 
paste  from  spreading,  and  cause  it 
to  retain  the  form  of  the  vessel. 
In  this  manner,  pure  rice-bread 
may  be  made ;  which,  when  drawn 
out  of  the  oven,  is  said  to  acquire  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  similar  to  fiat 
of  pastiy  glazed  wit'i  the  yolks  of 
eggs.  It  is  very  wholesome  and 
agreeable,  but  loses  its  good  taste, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  become  stale. 

With  respeft  to  the  properties  of 
rice,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it 
is  uncotTimoniy  nutritive,  md  may 
with  great  benefit  be  taken  in  di- 
arrhoeas, dysenteries,  and  similar 
disorders.  But  it  should  not  be 
eaten  too  frequently,  or  in  too 
large  quantities,  by  languid  or  de- 
bilitated persons ;  as  it  is  apt  to 
produce  in  them  flatulency  and 
costiveness.  Hence  it  will,  in  ge- 
neral, be  advisable  to  eat  this  grain 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  cinnatnon, 
caraway,  or  similar  spices,  to  pre- 
vent these  disagreeable  cftefts  ;  es- 
pecially in  those  whose  digestion  is 
slow,  or  who  are  naturally  of  phleg- 
matic habits. 

RICKETS,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
infants  from  the  age  of  nine  months, 
to  the  third  year ;  and  which  sel- 
dom continues  till  they  attain  to 
puberty.  Its  principal  symptoms 
are,  a  large  head,  a  prominent  fore- 
head, a  relaxed  skin,  and  swelling 
of  the  belly.  The  joints  acquire  an 
unnatural  size ;  the  bones,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
become  curved  J  and  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  being  deprived  of  their 
elasticity,  are  unable  to  support  the 
chest}  in  consequence  of  which. 


it  projciSs  and  grows  deformed.  Irf 
the  progress  of  this  malady,  the 
belly  is  extremely  tumid  and  hard 
to  the  touch,  particularly  on  the 
right  side ;  the  teeth  become  black 
and  carious  ;  and  the  general  ema- 
ciation is  such  as  to  leave  the  pa- 
tic;nt  almost  inanimate,  having 
power  only  to  move  the  neck  and 
head. 

The  proximate  civise  of  the  dis- 
order is  now  understood  to  be  a  rfe- 
Jlciency  of  the  phosphate  of  limCf 
or  animal  gluten  in  the  Loaes  ; 
hence  the  latter  are  deprived  of  that 
necessary  strength  and  solidity,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  debi- 
lity in  the  vessels,  so  that  the  for- 
mer, instead  of  being  conveyed  to 
the  bones,  is  deposited  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  we  find 
particles  of  lime  often  evacuated  by 
the  urine,  or  sometimes  lodged  in 
the  genitals. — See  also  Bones. 

Among  the  pre-disposing  cause?, 
we  shall  briefly  mention,  the  ne- 
gie6t  of  proper  exercise,  or  what 
may  be  called  had  iiws'mg;  fre- 
quent exposure  to  damp  or  mephi- 
tic  air  in  close  hiibitations  ;  an  im- 
proper system  of  living,  with  re- 
spect to  food  and  drink  5  for  in- 
stance, watery  and  mealy  substan- 
ces, particularly  viscid  pap,  pastry, 
lish,  salt-meat,  and  Oliver  articles, 
too  difficult  of  digestion.  Some- 
times, however,  it  arises  from  the 
vitiated  habits  of  parents  j  or  is 
consequent  on  other  diseases,  such 
as  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

Altliough  the  rickets  do  not,  j» 
general,  prove  fatal,  when  timely 
attended  to,  yet  this  afi^eftion  is  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  a  curva- 
ture, and  even  a  decay  of  the  bones, 
particularly  those  of  the  arms,  legs, 
spine,  &c. 

In  the  cure  of  this  malady,  mild,- 
opening,  and  strengthening  medi- 
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(tJnes  have  been  found  useful :  of 
Ike  former,  we  recommend  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  to  a<St  as  a 
gentle  emetic ;  rhubarb  and  man- 
na, with  the  addition  of  nutmeg, 
or  fennel-seed.  Among  the  safest 
astringents,  are  quassia,  Peruvian 
bark,  and  calcined  zinc,  in  very 
small  proportions,  to  be  frequently 
repeated ;  but  the  cold  bath,  fresh 
air,  and  moderate  exercise,  are 
eminently  beneficial.  Iron  filings, 
though  considered  a  specific  cure 
fv>r  this  complaint,  should  be  pre- 
scribed only  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
the  rickets  are  eflfeftually  cured  by 
an  oil,  extrafted  from  the  liver  of 
the  skate-fish  :  with  this  intention, 
the  wrists  and  ancles  are  rubbed 
with  such  oil  in  the  evening,  so 
that  a  fever  of  several  hours  dura- 
tion is  immediately  excited.  On 
the  following  evenings,  the  same 
operation  is  repeated,  as  long  as  the 
linftion  of  those  parts  produces  si- 
milar effe6ts.  When  no  febrile 
aftion  can  be  induced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wrists  and  ancles  alone, 
they  are  then  rubbed  together  with 
the  knees  and  elbows ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  new  fever  en- 
sues ;  and  this  praftice  is  conti- 
nued accordingly.  Then,  the  spine 
and  loins  are  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration, together  with  the  former 
parts,  to  re-produce  the  symptoms 
of  fever  ;  and,  when  these  likewise 
are  no  longer  susceptible,  a  flannel 
shirt,  dipped  in  the  oil,  is  put  upon 
the  body  of  the  patient ;  by  which 
expedient  a  fever  more  violent  than 
from  any  of  the  preceding  applica- 
tions is  roused,  and  this  general 
covering  is  worn  next  the  skin,  till 
the  cure  is  completed  ;  an  event 
which  generally  takes  place  within 
a  short  time. — We  have  stated  tliis 
Aeroi(  remedy,  on  tlie  authority  of 
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Dr.  Duncan,  sen.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
who  has  inserted  it  in  the  17tli 
volume  of  his  Medical  Com  men" 
t'aries :  but  we'  apprehend,  that 
few  Erii^lish  parents  will  be  in- 
clined to  submit  their  infants  to 
this  febrile  stimulation  ;  though  wc 
entertain  no  doubt  of  its  etficacy, 
provided  it  be  equally  safe. 

RICKETS,  in  Sheep,  a  disorder 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  whither  it  is  by 
some,  farmers  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Holland. 

This  malady  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  that  can  happen  in  a  flock; 
for,  as  its  causes  have  never  been 
clearly  ascertained,  all  the  remedies 
hitherto  employed  for  its  removal, 
have  uniformly  failed  of  success. 

The  first  symptom  that  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  ricivCts  is,  a 
species  of  giddiness,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  sheep  appears  unusu- 
ally wild  and  ferocious ;  startin:^ 
up  suddenly,  and  running  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  approacli 
of  any  person,  as  if  it  were  pursued 
by  dogs. 

In  the  second  period,  the  chief 
charatleristic  is  a  violent  and  in- 
flammatoiy  itching  in  the  skin  j 
the  animal  rubs  itself  furiously 
against  trees,  hedges,  and  the  like, 
so  as  to  pull  off"  the  wool,  and  even 
to  tear  away  the  flesh ;  no  critical 
discharge,  or  cutaneous  eruption 
takes  place,  and  every  circumstance 
indicates  the  most  violent  fever. 

The  last  stage  cf  tins  miiady,  is 
the  progress  towards  dissolution, 
which  at  length  follows ;  and  the 
animal,  after  having  reeled  about, 
lain  down,  and  occaiiionally  eaten  3, 
little,  falls  a  vidim  to  a  general 
consumption. 

The  rickets  appear  in  the  spring; 
and  are  hereditary :  thus,  ^ter  re- 
maining latent  for  one  or  two  ge- 
nerations. 
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nprations,  they  break  forth  vrhh 
increased  violenc>^:.  And,  as  t!iey 
appear  suddenly,  the,  utmost  pre- 
caution of  the  nio>t  judicioua  gra- 
ziers cannpt  detciit  the  malady  ;  so 
that  DO  pthor  choice  rein^ins,  but 
iminf diat.ely  to  cea-^  breediug  from 
the  jnfe^ed  flock. 

Having  already  observed,  tliat 
tbe  cause  ^f  the  rickets  is  unknown, 
it  is  to.  be  apprehended  that  the 
aversion  evinced  by  breeders,  to 
make  pr/jper  inquiries,  will  pro- 
bably contribute  towards  perpe- 
tuating this  veil  of  ignorance.  Ne- 
vjerthelej^^s,  we  deemed  it  useful  tO' 
state  the  symptoms  that  indicate 
tiie  disease :  such  of  our  readers, 
j\s  may  wi'di  more  fully  to  investi- 
gate this  subjed,  may  consult  JMr. 
Comber's  practical  essay,  entitled 
Real  Improvemeiils  in  Agriculture, 
&c,  (8vo.  is.6d.  1772),  in  which  it 
is  amplydiscusseAl ;  and  an  account 
is  given  of  the  steps  that  liave  beei» 
taken  to  ascertain  the  cause  and 
seat  of  the  rickets  in  sheep. 

RIDGKS,  in  agriculture,  are 
long  but  narrow  tra£ts  of  rising 
goil,  tliat  intervene  between  tv/o 
furrows. 

Ploughifig  in  ridges,  is  chiefly 
practised  on  w;et  lands, ;  in  order 
that  the  water  may  discharge  itself 
into  the  furrov/s,  and  be  the:ice 
conveyed  by  means  of  drains,  or 
ditches,  into  some  brook  or  rivulet. 
If  the  soil  be  deep,  such  liilges 
•hould  be  narrow  ;  but,  in  shallow 
situations,  they  should  be  made 
broader;  and,  as  the  best  or  richest 
mould  is  coliefted  in  the  tops,  ur 
crowns,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ma- 
nure the  sides  :  which,  being  ne- 
cessarily rendered  poor,  would 
otherwise  produce indiffcreiit crops. 
Thus,  the  ground  will  becorie  near- 
ly of  equal  fertility,  so  long  Ua  the 
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amelioratLng  ptop^rties  oftl^^rdon^. 
or  compost  remain. 

Great  attention,  however,  is  re- 
quisite, in  fojU^ing  ridges  whei^  th^ 
land  is  on  a  considerable,  declivity  j 
for,  if  they  be  top  steep,  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  would  produce  ir-. 
reparable  mischief. .  To  obviai:e 
such  accidents,  they  should^  i£ 
practicable, .  b^  direded  both  north, 
and  south,  so.  as  to  be  on  a  gentle 
slope  ;  and  thus  gradually  to  carry 
otf  the  water.  By  such  method, 
crop.s  (the  seed  of  which  has  beer^ 
sown  on  the  east  and  west  sides), 
will  be  alike  exposed  to  the  enli- 
vening rays  of  the  sun.  and  conse-. 
qncntiy  aboyt  tlie  saLue  lime  attaia 
to  m.ilurlty. — Sec  also  Furrow. 
and  Ploughing.  .    " 

lUDIXG,  in  general,  signjfiesj. 
the  aft  of  being  carried  aloiig  iu 
any  vehicle,  or  on  the  back  of  aa 
animal. 

Riding  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
species  of  exercise,  partiqnlarJy  to 
convalescents  and  invalids ;  as  it 
tends  to  clear  tl)e  intestinal  canal, 
to  remove  obstruAions,  to  proraotQ 
digestion,  and  to  facilitate  the  dis^ 
charge  of  crude  matters.  The  most 
healthy  mode  of  riding,  is  that  oij 
horse-back ;  but,  if  a  person  .be 
weak  and  exhausted,  it  will  j^q; 
more  advisable  to  employ  a  car- 
riage. In  all  ca-ses,  however,  tlae 
agitation  ought  to  be  moderate,  one' 
window  in  die  cuach  being  leit 
open,  so  that  respiration  may  oot 
be  impeded  or  conliried. 

Ihe  most  .suitable  time  for  this 
exercise,  in  the  summer,  will  be 
the  morning,  previously  to  par» 
taking  of  any  food  ;  or  nbout  the 
nnddle  of  the  day  in  the  spriug, 
autumn,  or  winter ;  but  it  shouit^ 
never  exceed  the  space  of  one  hour, 
or  an  hotir  and  a  half.    Thus,  ti^iC 
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;n\'igorating  influence  of  the  art 
will  beneficially  operate  on  the  hu- 
man system,  and  greatly  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  health. 

RING-BONE,  in  farriery,  de- 
notes a  hard  swelling  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  pastern,  generally  ex- 
tending half  way  round  the  fore- 
part of  the  horse's  leg :  it  is  thus 
termed,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
ri?7g. 

This  malady  frequently  arises 
from  strains,  and  similar  accidents  ; 
though,  when  affefiiiig  the  hind- 
pastern,  it  is  often  occasioned  by 
forcing  young  horses  too  early  on 
their  haunches.  When  the  tume- 
fied pari  is  distinctly  perceivable 
round  the  pastern,  without  affect- 
ing the  coffin-joint,  it  is  easily 
cured.  But,  if  it  originate  from 
some  strain  or  defe6t  in  this  joint  j 
or  from  a  callosity  seated  under  the 
round  ligament  that  covers  it ;  the 
cure  is  generally  difficult,  and  some- 
times impra<5licable  ;  because  the 
■disorder  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
QuiTTOK-BONE,  and  eventually  to 
form  an  ulcer  upon  the  hoof. 

Ring-bones  occurring  in  colts 
and  young  horses,  frequently  dis- 
appear, without  the  aid  of  any  ap- 
plication ;  and,  while  .the  substance 
remains  tolerably  sound,  blistering 
will,  in  general,  prove  a  sufficient 
j-eraedy.  But,  if  the  swelling  be 
of  long  continuance,  and  has  be- 
come hard,  it  may  then  require  both 
blistering  and  firing.  In  order  to 
perform  this  operation  with  success, 
the  iron  employed,  should  be  thin- 
tier  than  that  commonly  u3ed  for 
such  purpose,  and  the  lines  or 
razes,  must  not  be  made  above  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  crossing 
each  other  obliquely.  A  mild  blis- 
ter, extending  ovisr  the  cauterized 
parts,  should  next  be  applied  ;  and, 
after  having  produced  the  desired 
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effe6^,  it  wIH  'be  retjuisite  only  td  t 
cover  them  with  the  common  de4  7 
tensive  plaster,  xvhich  will  in  most  J 
cases  complete  the  cure.  ;•* 

RING- WORM,    or  Tettek;  ' 
(Herpes  miUaris),  an  eruption  on 
tlififace,  which  consists  of  numerous 
small  pustules,  that  rise  closely  in 
contact  with  each  other  ;  appear^  ' 
ing  generally  in  a  circulaft  formif 
and  being  attended   with   painful  . 
itching,  > 

These  pustules  never  suppurate, 
and  cannot  be  easily  cured- 3  often 
breaking  out  at  certain  periods  of  > 
the  year,  even  after  they  have  beeiiJ 
apparently  removed.      The   usuaH 
application,  in  this  affedtion.  Is  the-> 
common  black  or  ii;riling-ink  ;  but  > 
frequent  fritlion,  or  embrocation  of 
the  eruption  with  mushroom  catsup, 
has  sometimes   been  attended  witH' 
success.     The  following  prepara-j 
tion  has  likewise  been  recommend-( 
ed  ;  though  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  its  effects  :  Take  the  roots ' 
of  wild  or  garden  sorrel;  let  them 
be  washed  jierfedly  clean,  bruised 
in  a  ston.':  mortar,  and  steeped  in 
strong  white -wine  vinegar,  for  two 
or  three  days.     At  the  end  of  that 
tim°,  the  Uquor  will  be  fit  for  uscj: 
and  the  ring- worm  should  be  rub-' 
bed  with  it  three  or  four  times  iit- 
tlie  course  of  the  day,  and  every, 
night,  previously  to  retiring  to  rest;  ■ 
the  roots  being  left  in  the  vinegar 
as  long  as  atiy  of  this  liquid  re- 
mains. 

RIVER,  a  current  or  stream  of 
fresh  wattr,  which  flows  in  a  bed 
or  channel^  from  its  spring  or  source, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

Rivers  form  one  oi  the  chief  or- 
naments of  the  globe  :  while  the/' 
serve  not  only  to  carry  off  su- 
perfluous rains  and  springs  ;  but, 
from  the  great  numbers  and  varie- 
ties of  fish  they  couuiu,  likewise 
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afford  a  grateful  food  to  manl^ind. 
They  also  greatly  tend  to  feitilize 
the  soils  through  which  they  flow  ; 
and  the  Mud,  that  sub.sides  at  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  the  wet-ds  which 
vegetate  on  their  banks,  form  a  va- 
luable fertilizing  Manure.  But, 
though  rivers  are  tlius  beiieti;  ial  to 
vegetation,  they  are  ca.^ily  swoln 
by  sudden  torrents,  so  that  their 
banks  burst,  or  ovf  rtiow,  a-.d  occa- 
sion irreparable  injury.  To  prevent 
such  dangerous  accidents,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  widen  the 
courses,  or  passages  of  rivers,  where 
they  are  narrow,  or  where  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  is  otherwise 
obstructed:  by  this  simple  expe- 
dient, the  sudden  itumdations  of 
contiguous  ground  will  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  numerous  flocks, 
&c.  that  in  low  situations  are  apt 
to  be  carried  away,  will  be  com- 
pletely secured. 

River- water  is  much  softer,  and 
better  adapted  to  economical  pur- 
poses, than  that  obtained  from 
springs  :  for,  though  all  rivers  ori- 
ginate from  the  latter,  yet,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  current,  and  their 
successive  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts 
"which  they  contain,  are  mostly  de- 
composed j  the  acid  is  evolved  ; 
and  the  grosser  or  fecnlrnt  par- 
ticles are  in  a  great  measure  preci- 
pitated. River-water,  however,  is 
more  pure  and  salubrious,  after 
having  passed  through  gravelly  or 
sandy  soils,  than  if  it  flow  over 
muddy  or  clayey  beds;  or  glide 
through  forest.s,  or  populous  vil- 
lages and  towns,  where  it  becimes 
impregnated  with  numerous  im- 
pure vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. In  this  turbid  state,  it  is 
imiwoper  for  domestic  uses,  and 
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especially  unfit  for  culinary  sup- 
ply ;  but,  if  it  be  suffered  to  sub- 
side, and  be  afterwards  boiled  and 
filtred,  such  water  will  become 
sufficiently  clear  and  potable. — See 
also  Alum,  (vol.  i.  p.  3/)  ;  Fil- 
tration' ;  and  Water. 

ROACH,  or  Cyprinus  rut'ilus,  L. 
a  well-known  British  fi^h.  found  in 
ponds,  and  still,  deep  rivers:  its 
body  is  broad,  though  thin ;  the 
back  much  elevated,  and  sharply 
ridged;  the  scales  are  large  and 
deciduous. 

Roaches  are  gregarious  fish,  re* 
markahly  prolilic.  and  a£live;  but 
seldom  attain  to  any  considerable 
size.  They  are  caught  in  a  man- 
ner siinilar  to  Dace,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  delicacy, 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public 
thoroughfare,  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  two  distant 
places. 

Roads  being  frequently  disfi- 
gured, and  otherwise  injured  by 
the  deep  ruts  which  are  necessa-* 
rily  made  by  the  continual  passing 
and  re-passing  of  narrow  wheel- 
carriages  ;  various  machines  have 
been  contrived,  with  a  view  to  faci- 
litate the  repairing  of  highways, 
and  to  fill  up  such  excavations.— 
From  tliese,  we  shall  first  commu- 
nicat,>  the  Roa.d- Harrow,  invented 
by  Mr,  Harriott,  to  whom  the 
Society  ft^r  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  l/S.Q,  voted  a  reward 
of  ten  guineas. — As  this  machine 
may  not  only  be  employed  with 
great  advantage,  by  the  surveyor* 
ofpubhc  roads,  but  will  also  be 
found  very  serviceable  in  repairing 
and  improving  the  private  ways,  or 
avenues,  belonging  to  manors,  we 
have  annexed  the  following  repre- 
sentation : 
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The  model,  from  which  this  cut  has 
been  executed,  is  on  the  scale  of 
two  inches  to  one  foot ;  so  that  the 
head  of  the  harrow  is   three  feet 
wide  from  one  side  of  the  bar  to 
the  other,  externally.     These  bars 
are  four  inches  square ;  five  feet 
long ;  and,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  split,     they    are    contrived 
lengthwise,  instead  of  being  in  a 
transverse  direction.     The  mould- 
boards  are  four  feet  two  inches  in 
length,    ten  inches   in  depth,   and 
two  in  thickness  :   they  extend   J 1 
inches  beyond  the  bars,  in  order 
that  the  stones  (which  are  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  teeth   of  the 
harrow)     may    be  dVawn   intb   a 
smaller  compass.     These  mould- 
boards  are,  farther,   shod  with  ah 
iron-bar,  Hxid  lined  with  a  plate  of 
flie  same  metal,  to  the  height  of  the 
.•}pot  where  they  are  marked  btuek, 
m   the  cut  above  annexed ;    and 
such  parts  of  this  delineation,  as  are 
represented  of  a  deeper  colour,  dis- 
tinguish the  iron  from  the  wood- 
work.    The  teeth  are  one  foot  iu 
fength  from  the  inferior  side  of  the 
bars  to  tlieir  points,  which  ought  to 
Be  steeled :  they  are  1 5  inch  square, 
and  are  fixed  by  means  of  strong 
nuts  and  screws,  V/itli  collars  both' 


oh  th'e  tipper  and  lower  sld6  of  such 
bais. 

Mr.  Hareiott's  road-harroW 
is  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast : 
the  outside  animal  is  led  by  a  boy 
on  that  quarter ;  while  the  other 
horse  walks  in  the  proper  path,  and 
a  mail  keeps  the  harroW  steady  hyr 
the  handles:  consequently  they 
take  one  inside  and  one  outside 
quarter  in  their  progress,  and  th6 
remaining  two  quarters  in  their  re- 
turn. 

By  tbis  excellent  machine,  a 
man,  boy,  and  two  hiDrses;  may 
witb  ease  repair  three  miles  la 
length,  in  one  day;  harrowing 
down  the  quarters,  arid  drawing 
the  stones  together,  ■w^hich  are 
dropped*  into  the  ruts,  by  means  of 
the  mould-boards,  in  a  more  effec- 
tual maimer  thart  if  ±ey  were  stub- 
ted  in  by  a  man.  Lastly,  the 
work  is  ijerformed"  not  only  more 
expfeditibusly,  but  also  at  on^-ienth 
part  of  the  expence  incurred,  when 
the  road's  are'  repaired  by  manual 
labour. 

'  In  the  8tb  Volunie  oi  the  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,  &c.  we  meet 
with  an  account  of  a  contrivance 
for  prerenting"  the  wheels  df  car- 
riages from  making  ruts  in  roadisi 
Kk2  by 
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by  Robert  P)EATSo^:,  Esq. — ^This 
oLyeft  is  effei^ted  by  fixing  between 
Hhe  xjllier  wheels  a  protector,  or 
small  roller,  or  broad  wheel :   the 
circumference  of    its  upper   part 
should  be  about   li  inch  beneath 
the  axle-tree,  while  the  lower  one 
ought  to  be  at  a  similar  distance 
from  the  ground.  Such  roHcr  must 
be  secured  to  the  axle-tree,  so  as  to 
J^e  able  to  support  the  whole  weight 
of  .the  carriage,  in  case  the  princi- 
pal wheels  descend  into  any  deep 
ruts.     The  size   of  the  protector 
varies  according  to  the  prooofilons 
of ,  these  wheels  J    but    tvlr.    U. 
observes,     that   two  feet  in    dia- 
jnetei'  will  be  suflicieut  for  single 
(arts ;    and  that  doulle  carriages, 
.or  waggons,  will  require  it  to  be  ra- 
.iher  larger  and  broader.     By  thus 
elevating  the  roller  a  little  distance 
alcove  the   lower   surface  of    the 
^wheels,  the  latter  will.tx)  good  roads, 
support  the  weight   of  the  loadj 
and,  if  the  middle  or  horse-path  be 
firm,  tliey  cannot  sink  into  old,  or 
Ibrm  any  new,  ruts ;  because  the 
proteAor  will  roll  in  the  middle, 
j^nd  thus  afford  an  easier  draught 
^o  the  cattle.  The  additional  weight 
jof  the  machine,  if  it  be  properly 
tonstrufted,   Mr.  Beatson   con- 
jceives,    will     be    inconsiderable; 
•when  compared  with  the  utility  of 
fiiich  contrivance,  and  the  great  re- 
duction in  the   expence    both  of 
piaking  and  of  repairing  roads. — 
A  more  comprehensive  account  of 
tiiis  in<-ention,   the  reader  will  fiixl 
m  the  work  above  cited,  where  it 
18  farther  illustrated  with  an  eu- 
graved  figure. 

RoAN-TKEi:.      See    Quickek- 

XBEE. 

Roasting.    See  Cooking. 
Rob.    See  Elder  ;  vol.  ii.  p. 
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Rock-salt.  See  Salt. 
ROCKET,  or  Brassica  Eruca, 
L.  an  exotic  species  of  the  cabbage, 
which  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  gardens,— 
It  is  divided  into  two  varieties, 
known  under  the  names  of  the 
JVild  and  Garden  Rocket. -^Thi<i 
plant  is  propagated  from  seed, 
which  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  : 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  June, 
When  used  as  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  summer  salads,  it  is,  on 
account  of  its  pungency,  alwajs 
eaten  together  with  endive,  pur- 
slane, or  similar  cooling  vegetables. 

With  respeCt  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  the  rocket  is  aperient, 
and  expels  flatulency.  Its  seeds 
are  remarkably  acrid,  resembling 
mustard  in  flavour;  for  wliich  spice 
they  have  often  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute.— According  to  Bkadley, 
it  is  an  useful  vermifuge;  and, 
when  boiled,  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  said  to  remove  spots  from 
the  face. — Bohmer  informs  us, 
tliat  both  the  seeds  and  flowers  of 
tliis  herb  may,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
he  converted  into  bread. 

ROE,  in  ichthyology,  denotes 
the  eggs  or  spawn  of  iish. 

The  roes  of  male  fishes  are  usu- 
ally denominated  io/if  roes,  or  melts  } 
as  those  of  females  are  known  un- 
der the  names  of  liard  roes,  or 
spawn. — Both  vary  in  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  ii:>h  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  I'hose  of  cod,  for  in- 
stance, when  pickled,  are  greatly 
esteemed  at  the  tables  of  the  lux- 
urious. Such  rancid  food,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  by  tlie  inva- 
lid, the  convalescent,  or  otherwise 
debilitated ;  as,  on  account  of  its 
crude  nature,  'and  peculiar  acri- 
mony, it  is  very  apt  to  cause  indi-- 
festion,  with  all  its  numerous  evils, 
ut,  if  the  epicure  cannot  abstain 
ir«m  dishes  of  this  description,  he 
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cnglit  to  enjoy  them  with  great 
moderation;  to  make  use  ot  tis- 
<uits  instead  of  new  bread  (as  is 
usually  eaten  at  his  table),  and  thus, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  to  correct 
the  oily  quality  of  the  roe. — See 
also  Caviar. 

ROLLER,  a  well-known  imple- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  cylinder 
of  which  consists  either  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron. 

U'he  principal  design  of  rolling 
land,  is  to  render  loose  soils  more 
compatt  J  by  which  means  the 
earth  adheres  closely  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  tlieir  growth  is  consi- 
derably promoted.  The  season  for 
performing  this  operation,  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  vegetables  to  be  raised. 
Thus,  it  is  an  object  of  consic^erable 
importance,  to  roll  wheat  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November, 
and  from  January  till  April,  especi- 
ally if  the  ground  be  loose  j  because 
the  winter-rains  frequently  press 
the  soil  down,  and  thus  leave  the 
roots  uncovered ;  and  the  autum- 
nal rolling  will  prevent  the  ill  ef- 
fefts  of  frost,  as  the  spring-rolling 
will  obviate  those  arising  from 
droughts.  Farther,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pass  the  machine  over 
land  sown  with  barley,  dire6tly 
after  the  seed  is  scattered.  Oats, 
also,  particularly  on  light  soils, 
should  be  thus  treated,  immedi- 
ately after  sowing ;  but,  in  clay- 
lands,  the  operation  ought  to  be 
deferred  till  the  grain  appear  above 
ground.  Lastly,  all  grasses  may 
with  advantage  be  rolled  once, 
early  in  the  spring  ;  and,  if  it  be 
practicable,  a  second  and  even  a 
third  time,  after  irrigation  j  because 
the  earth  will  thereby  not  only  be 
rendered  more  firm  around  the 
roots,  but  this  management  will 
also  facilitiiLe  the  future  paowing. 
•-See  I'astvrage, 
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Roof.  See  Building 5  vol.  i.  p. 
385; — Country-house;  RjsBiJi 
Tiles,  &c. 

HOOK,  or  Corvusfrugilegus,  L. 
a  well-known  British  bird,  differ- 
ing but  little  in  size  or  colour  from 
tiie  common  Crow  ;  excepting  in 
its  whitish  bill,  which  the  former 
frequently  thrusts  into  the  ground, 
in  search  of  grubs  and  earth-worms'; 
v/hence  it  is  destitute  ot  featheis  as 
far  as  the  eyes. — Such  distin6tion 
is  the  more  necessary,  because 
thesebirds  frequently  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  their  resembl.ince  to  Uie 
crow  :  indeed,  the  rook,  int,tead  of 
being  persecuted  by  the  v/antou 
sportsman,  ought  to  be  prolfisited 
by  every  husbandman,  M'ho  is,.sea- 
sible  of  the  incalculable  daoKige 
done  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth, ;  by 
chafers,  caterpillars, '^c.  notwitji- 
standing  the  numbers  that  are  de- 
stroyed by  these  industrious  birds. 
They  likewise  feed  on  all  borts  pf 
grain,  perhaps  to  some  inconveni- 
ence to  the  larmer  ;  but  such  in- 
jury is  doubtless  amply  repaid  by 
their  services,  in  extupating  the 
pernicious  grub,  which,  in  soiDe 
seasons,  destroys  whole  cropi  of 
corn. 

Rooks  are  grecaiious birds,  some- 
times assembling  in  numerous 
flighti  ;  the  places  they  frequent 
during  the  breeding-season,  are 
called  rookeries  ;  tor  this  purpose, 
they  generally  seleiit  a  large  cluster 
of  the  tallest  trees,  and  groves,  near 
the  habitations  of  men  ;  sometimes 
even  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities. 
In  these  aerial  abod-  s,  they  estab- 
lish a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  ex- 
clude all  strangers  from  becoming 
denizens  of  the  spot. 

Early  in  the  spring,  rooks  begin 
to  construct  their  nests ;  the  ex^ 
ternal  part  of  which  is  formed  of 
sticks,  but  it  is  internally  lined 
with  hbrous  roots ;  aud  the  whole 
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is  regularly  and  substantially  dis- 
posed. Their  eggs  are  som-what 
similar  to  those  of  crows,  though 
rather  less,  and  the  spots  are 
larger  ;  the  wliole  process  of  in- 
cubation, as  well  as  feeding  their 
young,  is  alternately  performed  by 
both  the  noale  and  female. 

The  flesh  ot'  young  rooks,  when 
baked  inlo  pies,  at  an  early  season, 
is  esteemed  gool  eating,  nay,  little 
inferior  to  that  of  pigeons ;  but, 
"with  such  intention,  they  ought  to 
be  previously  deprived  of  their 
skins,  as  otherwise  their  flavour 
•will  be  rank,  and  the  taste  uncom- 
pionly  bitter. 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or 
other  apartment  of  a  house. 

The  principal  objeiSt  to  be  attain- 
ed in  tive  arrangement  of  rooms,  is, 
doubtless,  conveniency,  and  their 
adaptation  to  health :  hence  the 
■  redtangular  square,  sa^ms  to  be 
best  calculated  for  this  purpose ; 
though  a  cube  is  not  only  ibe  most 
agreeable,  but  also  the  most  eco- 
nomical, figure.  In  large  houses, 
however,  the  particular  shape  is  of 
less  consequence  than  llie  height 
of  a  room,  which  should  be  at  the 
least  JO  or  12  ff-r-t  from  the  floors 
as  otherwise  it  may  form  a  spacious, 
but  cannot  be  considered  a  propor- 
tionate, or  healthy  apartment. 

The  elevation  of  rooms  greatly 
depends  on  their  figure.  If  they 
be  constructed  in  a  regular  square, 
•  their  hei;;ht  should,  on  architectural 
principles,  not  exceedstiihs,  oftiie 
sides,  nor  be  less  than  4-5ihs  ;  but, 
in  obiong  chambers,  it  may  be 
equal  to  their  breadth. — A  square 
room  of  a  large  size,  is  so  far  in- 
convenient, as  the  chairs,  tables, 
&c.  are  too  remote  from  the  hand, 
so  that  ti.ey  must  be  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  room,  when  unem- 
ployed. Utility,  therefore,  requires 
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a  commodious  apartment,  to  be  a 
paralleloirram ;  a  figure  well  adapt- 
ed  for  the  admission    of  light.— » 
Thus,  to  avoid  cross-lights,'  all  the 
windows  ought  to   be   introduced 
through  one  wall ;  for,  if  the  opr 
po/ite  wall  (as  would  be  the   case 
in  oblong  rooms)  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tinee  as  not  to  receive  sutficient 
lig  t,    the   chamber  will   necessa- 
rily be  obscure.     Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  utihty  and  beauty, 
in  the  construction  of  substantial 
dwelling-houses,  are  with  difficulty 
combined,  nay  often  incompatible. 
As  the  moisture  and  coldness  of 
our  climate,  are  formidable  objec- 
tions to  high  or  Ififti/  apjrtmenlSj 
because  they  cannot,  in  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  warming  them,  be 
easily  rendered  of  an  unilbrm  tem- 
perature;   and   as,   on    the    other 
hand,   loiv   rooms  are  extediiigly 
unhealthy,  we  shall  concisely  state 
tlie  substance  of  a  patent  granted 
in  December,  17y3,toMr.  Joseph 
Green,  for  a  method  of  commu- 
nicating warmth   to  rooms,    and 
buildings,  by  means  of  heated  air, 
supposed  to  be   muph  purer  than 
any   that  has    hitherto   been  con- 
trived.— For  tl.is  purpose,  the  pa- 
tentee employs  a  boiler,   made  of 
iron,  copper,  &c.  within  which  is 
fixed  one  or  more  hollow  vessels, 
or  worms.   The  former  vessel  may 
be  p  aced  in  any  chamber,  behind 
a  stove  qr  grate,  so  as  to  partake  of 
a  common  fire ;  its  size  may  be 
regulated   by   the    extent   of    the 
apartment,  or  other  place  intended 
to  be  warmed ;  the  steam   is  con- 
ducted in  pipes,   disposed  in   the 
most  convenient   manner,   to  the 
dilferent  rooms  or  other  parts  of 
the  building.     But,   as  this  patent 
is  not   yet   expired,     the   curious 
reader  is  referred  to  the  1st  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
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the  -whole  process  is  minutely  de- 
scribed.— See  nlso  Air. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  denotes  that 
part  of  a  plant,  which  imbibes  the 
nutritious  juices  from  tlie  earth, 
and  convys  tliem  to  the  stem, 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

Botraiists  have  divided  roots  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their 
shape  or  figure,  their  siluat.on  in 
the  ground,  and  their  duiation. 

I.  Witn  respect  to  figure, 
roots  are  either  sun  pie  ;  spindle- 
shaped,  as  in  tbe  carrot 5  bitten  off, 
as  in  the  devil's-bit  scabious ; 
bulbous  (At-e  Bulb,  vol.  i.  p,  386)  ; 
tuberous,  as  in  the  potatoe;  bead- 
ed; branched;  hair-like;  jointed; 
scaly ;  pendant ;  toothed  ;  fascicu- 
lated, or  buJidled. 

II. The  roots,  which  are  denomi- 
nated from  their  situ.\tion,  are 
either  perpendicular;  horizontal; 
oblique;  creeping;  zig-zag,  or  in- 
flcfied;  or  such  as  put  forth  suckers. 
III.  With  regard  to  their  du- 
ration, roots  are  either  annual, 
that  is,  they  flower  and  decay  in 
one  year ;  biennial,  when  they  con- 
tinue to  vegetate  two  years ;  and 
perennial  roots,  are  such  as  llourish 
for  several,  or  at  least  more  than 
two,  years. 

These  essential  parts  of  plants 
greatly  contribute  to  the  comfort, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  as 
many  ofthemnotonly  afford  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food,  but  are 
of  considerable  utility  in  medicine. 
Several  roots  also  impart  colours, 
which  are  employed  both  in  arts 
and  in  manufadtures ;  and  are,  in 
general,  more  durable  than  those 
obtained  from  the  plants.  Thus, 
tlie  expressed  juice  of  the  common 
radish,  when  combined  with  to- 
bacco-pipe clay  and  a  little  alum, 
yields  a  blue  of  considerable  per- 
manency and  brightness. 
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Notwithstanding  their  tinging 
properties,  however,  the  generality 
of  roots  is  etiolated,  or  perfectly 
white,  in  conse«]uence  of  their  se- 
clusion from  the  light.  This  phe- 
nomenon, in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Darwin,  arises  from  the  hbera- 
tion  or  evolution  of  their  superflu- 
ous oxygen,  which  unites  with  the 
colouring  matter,  and  converts 
the  latter  into  a  colourless  acid ; 
excepting  in  such  roots  as  contain 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  dye- 
ing substance,  for  instance,  in  the 
madder;  the  roots  of  which,  ex- 
ternally, are  red,  while  the  inter- 
nal part  is  yellow. — See  also 
Light. 

Root  of  Scarcity.  See  Man- 
gel-Wuuzkl. 

ROOT-STEAMER,  an  useful 
machine,  em.ployed  in  America, 
for  steaming  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
other  roots,  with  the  view  of  feed- 
ing cattle  ;  and  which,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  contrivance,  and  the 
facility  with  w  hich  vegetables  may 
thus  be  prepared,  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known  in  Britain. 
We  have  therelore  subjoined  ihp 
following  representation : 


The  apparatus  here  delineated, 
consists  of  a  brick-stove,  in  which 
a  pot  or  kettle  is  fixed  :  over  this 
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boiler  is  placed  a  hogshead  or  cask, 
■  the  top  of  which  is  open  (we  be- 
lieve it  might  with  more  advantage 
be  covered  with  a  coarse  (!:loth)  ; 
while  the  bottom  is  drilled  with 
numerous  holes,  about  one  inch  in 
•diameter;  so  that  the  steam  may 
freely  pass  through  the  roots.  In 
*his  vessel,  the  potatoes,  &.c.  after 
being  washed,  are  deposited  ;  and, 
when  sufficiently  steamed,  they  af- 
ford a  more  invigorating  and  fat- 
tening food  to  cattle,  than  in  a  raw 
-state. 

ROPE,  a  continuation  of  several 
twists  or  strings  ot  hemp,  combined 
hy  means  of  a  wlieel,  and  in  that 
state  employed  in  various  branches 
of  naval,  military,  and  civil  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  in  niral  and 
dort:estic  economy. 

Ropes  may  be  manufadured  of 
•nil  vegetable  substances  that  are 
liafficiently  fibrous,  tenacious,  and 
pliant.  Thus,  the  stems  of  aloes, 
^he  fibrous  covering  of  cocoa-nuts, 
bamboos,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
con^mou  Spanish  nut-grass  fLj/- 
■geuvt  sparium,  L.),  are,  in  the  East 
Indies,  advantageously  converted 
into  roues.  I'lie  barks  of  the  Lin- 
den-tree, Wjliow,  Bramble,  bcc. 
are  ea)pioyed  for  the  same  ptn-- 
posc  iii  Europe  ;  but  the  most  du- 
rable and  tiexibie  materials  h.ither- 
to  discovered,  are  flax  and  hemp, 
the  latter  of  which  is  preferred  lor 
all  cordage  employed  for  raisirig 
great  weights. 

from  the  multifarious  purposes 
to  which  ropes  are  subservient, 
their  manufa6lure  is  an  objcft  of 
considerable  importance :  our  li- 
mits, however,  permit  us  only  to 
mention  such  patents  as  have  been 
obtained  for  making  or  working 
(hem  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
ipnd  which  have  not  already  been 
Stated^  under  the  article  Coud,. 
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In  March,  17.93,-  a  patent  was 
grantedtoMr.  John  Daniel  Bei>- 
FOUR,  for  a  new  invented  machine 
in  the  manufadure  of  ropes  and 
cordage.  The  objed  f)f  this  con- 
trivance, is  the  improvement  of  the 
common  method,  by  making  every 
yarn  bear  an  equal  pn^portion  of 
the  strain  or  weight :  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  yarn  is  wound  on  a  sepa- 
rate reel,  which  is  so  constrU(::ted 
as  not  to  yield,  or  part  with,  the 
former,  till  it  is  unwound  in  its  ro- 
tation, with  a  view  to  contribute  its 
jiroportionate  assistimce  in  forming 
the  strand. — As  the  construction 
of  this  machine  is  interesting 
chiefly  to  rojje-makers,  we  for- 
bear to  describe  it,  and  refer  the 
incilsicive  reader  to  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  where  a 
full  specification  is  given,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  engraving. 

In  November,  1798,  another  pa- 
tent was  obtained  by  Mr.  JoHif 
CuRR  i  for  a  method  of  manufac- 
turing ^fiat  ropes,  to  be  us.  d  in 
drawing  coals,  water,  &c.  from  any 
mine  or  pit.  .Such  ropes  may  be 
made,  by  connedling  two  or  more 
cords  or  small  ropes  sidcuise,  by 
sewing  or  interweaving  them  with. 
thread,  or  coi-dage  mau'e  ot  liempj 
flax,  or  other  materials;  or  wilii 
brass  or  iron  wire  ;  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  separating,  and  to 
form  a  broad  rojje.  The  patentee 
observes,  that  this  sewing  or  stitch- 
ing n)ay  be  effected  in  ditrerent 
ways ;  and  that  his'  machine  will 
be  found  emmently  useful,  and  ex- 
peditious; but,  as  a  mere  descjip- 
tion  will  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  mechanism,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  lOth  volume  of  the 
-work  above  *]uc>ted  ;  in  which  it  is 
fully  described,  and  exemplified  by 
a  plate. 

ilpSE,  St.  AjJTHON-i-'s  Fihs^ 

or 
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at  Ertfsipelas,  is  an  Inflammation 
and  Kwelling  of  tlie  skin,  which 
dif^appear  upon  pressure,  but  sud- 
denly return  ;  being  attended  with 
an  ardrnt  fever,  the  principal 
symptoms  of  which  are  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  delirium.  It  fre- 
<]uent]y  attacks  the  face,  though 
other  parts  are  not  exempt  from  its 
infJuence.' 

This  eruptive  disorder  is  very 
apt  to  change  its  pkce  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Jn  its  progress,  the 
redness  extends  over  the  contigu- 
ous parts,  and  usually  vanishes  from 
those  previously  affected.  The  in- 
flammation, however,  does  not  pro- 
duce any  remission  of  the  fever, 
which,  in  some  instances,  even  in- 
creases during  the  progressive  erup- 
tion ;  and,  in  general,  continues  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  vesicles  of 
various  sizes,  containing  a  thin  yel- 
lowish liquor,  are  usually  observed 
to  arise  on  different  parts.  Though 
the  surface  of  t!ie  skin,  thus  blis- 
tered, sometimes  assumes  a  livid 
Jiue,  this  circumsiarrce  is  by  no 
means  alarming.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sound  surface  uf  the  skin, 
scales  off  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease.  If  no  delirium,  or  other 
affettion  of  the  brain  intervene, 
the  event  is  generally  favourable  ; 
but  persons,  who  have  once  been 
attacked  with  the  Rose,  are  liable 
to  frequent  returns,  especially  in 
the  s]>ring  and  autumn. 

Causes  : — Violent  passions  j  irre- 
gular secretion  of  the  bile;  sup- 
pression of  habitual  evacuations, 
puch  as  piles  and  bleecHngs  ;  ex- 
ternal injuries;  acrid  and  coarse 
food,  difficult  oi  digestion,  &c. 

Hence,  we  recommend  to  per- 
sons who  are  pre-disposed  to  this 
afledion,  a  rigid  abstinence  from 
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fat  and  viscid  provisions,  particU'- 
larly  pickled,  dried,  and  high-sea>«, 
soned  dishes  :  they  should  adopt  a 
cooling,  light,  and  vegetable  diet, 
their  beverage  consisting  of  a  mild 
white  wine  ;  the  good  effe6ts  of 
which  will  be  greatly  promoted  by 
iiioderate  exercise,  and  taking  one 
or  two  drams  ot  cream  of  tartar  in' 
a  glass  of  water,  every  night,  on 
retiring  to  rest. 

Cure  : — ^The  principal  attention 
must  be  direfted  to  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  disorder.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  refrain  from  all  animal  food, 
spirituous  liquors,  &c. — In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  complaint,  copious 
decodions  of  dried  elder-flowers, 
with  a  few  grains  of  nitre  dissolved 
in  the  liquor,  will  be  of  great  .ser- 
vice ;  beside  which,  the  bowels 
ought  to  be  opened  by  mild,  cool- 
ing laxatives,  if,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  a. foul  stomach 
should  be  observed,  without  ex- 
cessive febrile  heat,  an  emetic  may 
be  taken  with  advantage. — Blood- 
letting must  not  be  attempted  with- 
out due  precaution ;  as  it  will  be 
proper  only  in  cases  where  the 
brain  is  attetfted  by  the  fever.  But, 
if  the  disease  be  attended  with  ge- 
neral debility,  bark  and  wine  must 
be  imniediately  and  fieely  admi- 
nistered. Should,  nevertheless, 
symptoms  of  mortification  appear, 
the  treatment,  stated  under  the 
article  Gangrene,  will  be  gene- 
rally found  ctfedual,  in  ciiecking 
its  progress. — Having,  on  many 
occasions,  witnessed  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  moist  or  undtuous  appli- 
cations, in  the  true  Rose  (though 
KiRKLAND  and  others  have  indis- 
criminately recommended  them), 
we  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
cautioning  the  reader  against  such 
practices.  According  to  our  ex- 
i)erience. 
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perience,  dry  and  warmed  wltfiateti 
flour,  often  strewed  on  the  parts 
affected,  or  thin  linen  bags,  stuff- 
ed with  equal  parts  of  oatmeal  and 
chamomile  flowers,  together  with 
a  few  drams  of  coarsely  pounded 
cnmphor,  have  uniformly  been  at- 
tended with  th^.  desired  efieit. 
These  external  remedies  contribute 
to  relieve  the  tension,  and  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  skin,  while 
ihcy  allay  irritation,  and,  in  a  man- 
lier, absorb  the  exhaling  noxious 
matter  ;  whereas,  lotions  and  un- 
guents of  every  description,  only 
aggravate  the  disorder,  by  clog- 
ging the  pores,  and  exciting  a  de- 
gree of  re-a6tion  ;  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  hurtful,  especially  when 
accompanied  witli  the  slightest 
friction,  either  of  the  fingers,  oj- 
even  a  piece  of  cloth. 

ROSE,  or  Rosa,  L.  a  genus  of 
shrubs,  consisting  of  25,  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  of  90, 
species,  of  which  the  following 
are  tiie  principal,  though  the  first 
^ve  only  are  indigenous,   namely: 

2.  The  canina.    See  Dog-i^ose. 

2.  The  ^pi/io.sksii/ia,  v.  pimpi- 
jzt'//f/o/ia,  BuknetRose,  Pimper- 
K£L,  or  Scotch  Rose,  grows  on 
heaths,  in  thickets,  hedges,  and 
the  borders  of  fieids,  in  siindy  si- 
tuations :  it  flowers  in  the  moiub 
of  June  or  July. — This  species,  on 
account  of  its  low  growth,  and  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  diminutive 
leaves,  which  resemble  the  Upland 
Burnet,  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
in  every  garden.  Its  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  by  children,  and  has  a  grate- 
ful, sub-acid  taste.  The  juice,  if 
diluted  with  water,  dyes  silk  and 
muslin  of  a  peach-colcur  ;  and, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  it  im- 
parts a  deep  violet ;  but  it  has  very 
iiiUe  efiVct  either  on  wool  or  oij 
Uiicn. — See  also  Tjea. 
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3.  The  ari/ew*/.?,  WrtiTfc-Ftow- 

ERED  DOO-ROSE,    Or  CuBN  RoSE, 

is  found  in  hedges  and  heatl>s,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west  of  Yorkshire. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  has  whitish  blossoms, 
armed  with  prickles  bowed  dowii- 
warJs  :  tlie  former  appear  in  July, 
and  are  succeeded  by  red  berries  ; 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which 
have  introduced  it  into  our  gar- 
dens. 

-I.  The  viliOia,  or  Apple-rose, 
grows  six  or  eight  feet  high,  in 
mountainous  hed^i,es  and  shady 
places,  being  very  common  in  the 
north  of  England.  Its  large  single 
red  flowers  blow  in  the  niontli  of 
June,  and  are  succeeded  by  round 
prickly  heps.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  this  species  often  attains  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  its  fruit  the 
size  of  crabs  :  hence  it  deserves  a 
place  in  every  large  garden,  bolii 
fur  the  singular  beauty  and  also  for 
the  utility  of  its  berries  j  which  has 
an  agreeable  acid  pulp,  that  forms 
a  proper  ingredient  in  sweet-meats. 

3.  The  ridiginosa,  Sweet- 
Bkiar.  or  Eglantine,  abounds 
in  hedges,  where  it  is  often  five  or 
six  feet  high  :  its  small  red  flowers 
appear  in  the  nionlhs  of  June  and 
July, — There  are  numerous  va- 
rieties of  tills  sp'  cies,  the  princi- 
pal (.f  which  are  known  under  the 
names  of  Common  Single-flower- 
ed, Semi-double  flowered.  Blush- 
double  flowered,  and  Yeilow- 
fiowered  Roses. — ^The  Sweet  Briar 
is  generally  cultivated  iu  gardens, 
chiefly  iu  the  borders  of  walks, 
and  contiguously  to  dwelling- 
houses  3  where  its  fragrant  leaves 
difluse  a  grateful  odour, 

6.  The  Gallica,  or  French 
Rose,  an  exotic  species,  which  is 
commonly  raised  in  Britain,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  red  flowers. 

It 
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It  has  altnost  endless  varieties,  the 
enumeration  of  which  would  swell 
tl)is  article  to  a  disproportionate 
length.  We  shall  therefore  only 
state  the  following,  viz,  the  Com- 
mon Red  Rose,  with  large,  spread- 
ing, half-double,  deep-red  flowers. 
— ^The  Rosa  mundi,  or  Rose  of  the 
World,  which  has  large  expanding, 
semi-double  red  flowers,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  white  streaks. 
—-The  York  and  Lancaster  Rose 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  to 
eight  feet ;  and  has  elegantly  strip- 
ed white  and  red  flowers. — Ihe 
Monthly  Rose  is  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  with  green  prickly  shoots, 
producing  numtTous  party-coloured 
flowers  from  May  to  August,  and 
a  second  time,  if  the  seast)n  be 
mild,  from  September  or  October 
to  December. 

7.  The  centifolia,  Hundred- 
heaved  or  Damask  Rose,  is 
justly  termed  the  Queen  of  Flowers, 
and  has  long  been  an  ornament  to 
British  gardens,  both  for  its  ele- 
gance and  fragrance.  There  are 
several  varieties,  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Provence,  Royal, 
Common  Dutch  Hundred-leaved, 
jBlush  Hundred-leaved  Roses,  &c. 
— The  damask  rose  yields,  on  dis- 
tillation, a  small  portion  of  buty- 
rous  oil,  together  with  a  water, 
which  possess  the  odour  and  taste 
of  the  roses,  and  are  greatly  esteem- 
ed lor  the  agreeable  flavour  they 
impart  to  culinary  preparations, 
and  also  to  cordials.  They  are 
strongly  recommended  by  Hoff- 
jiAN,  as  being  singularly  efficaci- 
pus  in  exciting  tlie  strength,  in- 
yigorating  the  spirits,  and  mitigat- 
ing pain.  Beside  these  properties, 
a  deco6tion  of  its  leaves,  after  being 
distilled,  has  a  mildly  purgative 
quality;  and  \yhich,  on  mi xi tig  it 
with  sugar,  forms    an   agreeable 
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laxative  syrup,  and  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  given  to  children. 

Ail  the  species  of  roses  arc  hardy, 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  thrive  ia 
any  soil  or  situation  ;  though  they 
flourish  best  in  moist  open  lands. 
IThey  are  easily  propagated  by- 
suckers  and  layers  ;  which,  when 
planted,  require  only  occasional 
pruning  of  their  dead  and  super- 
fluous branches,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  their  suckers,  every  au- 
tumn. 

Ottar,  or  Essence  of  Roses, 
is  a  valuable  perfume,  obtained 
from  these  flowers  by  distillation  ; 
it  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : — Let  a  quantity  of  fresh, 
rostts  be  put  into  a  still,  with  their 
flower-cups  entire,  together  with 
one- third  of  their  weight  of  pure 
water.  The  mass  is  now  to  be  mix- 
ed with  tiTe  hand,  and  a  gentle  Are 
kindled  beneath.  When  the  water 
becomes  hot,  all  the  interstices  must 
be  well  luted,  and  cold  water  placed 
on  the  refrigeratory  at  the  top.— - 
As  soon  as  the  distilled  water  comet 
ouer,  the  heat  should  be  gradually 
diminished,  till  a  stitficient  quantity 
of  the  Jirst  runnings  be  drawn 
off^.  Fresh  water  is  then  to  be  add- 
ed, which  should  be  equal  in 
weight  to  the  flowers,  when  the 
latter  were  first  submitted  to  the 
still ;  ami  the  same  process  repeat- 
ed, till  a  due  portion  o^  second  run- 
nhigs  be  procured.  The  di,>>tilled 
water  must  next  be  poured  into 
shallow  earthen,  or  tin  vessels, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  till  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  when  the  ottar 
or  essence  will  appear  congealed 
on  the  surface.  The  latter  is  now 
to  be  carefully  skimmed,  poured 
into  phials^  and  the  water,  strain- 
ed from  the  lees,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  fresh  distillation  ;  the 
dregs,  however,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. 
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"jiene«1,  ns  they  contain  an  equal 
degree  of  perfume  v.itli  the  es- 
sence. 

Such  is  the  process  followed  in 
Jtklia,  wUcre  Uiis  costly  drQg  is 
Jre«jiH'!itly  ndalterated,  by  distiiiing 
the  raspings  of  sandal- wood  witn 
the  HoWfrs;  ^t)nt  the  fraud  mfty 
fee  easil}'  detei-ted  by  the  smell, 
and  ;i!so  by  tlie  fluidity  of  the  oil 
ofsanualj  which  wiii  not  congeal 
na  esjxisHire  to  the  air. — ^The  true 
of  tar  of  roses  is  sold  in  the  East  In- 
•tJics  at  the  exorbitant  price  of 
'itventy  guineas,  and  upwards,  per 
-vunte.  It  is  doubtless  the  roost 
ciegant  peiiume  in  vegetable  na- 
fttre  ;  as. a  single  drop  imparts  its 
fragrance  -tiiroughout  ihe  room  or 
-dwelling,  and  suppresses  other  less 
•zgreerible  odours.  Lastly,  there 
'jsaconst-rve,  syrup,  and  vinfgar  of 
rtjses  pie^a-red  in  the  ihops ;  though 
»he  first  two  oi>ly  are  generuiiy 
sold. 

■  ROSE-BAY,  or  Neriurn,  L.  a 
•  gemis  of  exotic  plants,  consisting  of 
live  s{>ecies,  the  most  remarkable 
«jf  vvl)!cb  are  the  following,  viz  : 
~  1.  The  Oleander,  or  South  Sea 
'Rom?,  a  l)eautifui  shnib,  cuUivntpd 
in  gardeiis  on  account  of  its  tine 
juu-ple  flowers 5  it  is  propagated  by 
jjlaiuing  layers  in  rich,  moist  situa- 
tions. \Ve  cannot,  however,  re- 
trorumend  its  culture  j  as  the  whole 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  especially 
tlie  r<H>ts.  Its  juice,  if  inadvertently 
swallowed,  excites  so  great  an  in- 
flammation as  immediately  to  pre- 
vent deglutition  J  while  it  operates 
iT.osi  powerfully  as  an  emetio  and 
purgative.  Farther,  the  odour  of 
4 he  dowers,  if  <hcy  be  handled  or 
'  kept  in  close  apartments,  is  attend- 
ed with  injurious  effects  :  as  it  gra- 
duallv  excites  rkumbness  and  acute 
pr.iu  in  the;  bead. — Xh^  pr(>j>er  au- 
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tidotes  are  copious  drauL^hts  of*  vi- 
negar, and  ot!)i-r  vegetable  acids. 

2.  The  nnti-djfsevtericum ,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  which  is  not  culti- 
vated.— ^I'he  bark  of  its  root,  when 
grated  and  infused  in  water,  is  said 
to  be  of  great  service  in  the  dyseii- 
tery. 

3.  Tlie  tivBorhim,  or  Dyer's 
Rose-bay,  is  a  native  of  Madras, 
in  the  East  Indies,  It  has  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers  j  and  a  deco6lion 
of  the  leaves,  together  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lime,  produces  a  very  fine 
indigo. 

ROSEMARY,  or  Rosmarinus 
riffiriiialis,  L,  an  exotic  plant,  con- 
sisting of  two  varieties  : 

1 .  The  angustijcdia,  or  Narfow- 
ieaved  Rosemary ;  and, 

2.  The  lalifoUa,  or  Broad-leaved 
Rosem.Try. 

Both  these  species  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  climates  of  Europe, 
where  they  flourish  on  dry  rocky 
soils,  contiguous  to  the  sea ;  and 
are  also  cultivated,  on  account  of 
their  medicinal  properties,  in  the 
gardens  of  Britain  }  the  climate  of 
v.hich  they  endure,  provided  they 
be  planted  on  poor,  dry,  and  gra- 
velly lands. — ^Ihey  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  cuttings,  or  by  slips. 

Rosemary  possesses  a  fragrant 
odour,  together  with  a  pungent  and 
.somewhat  bitter  taste,  resembling 
that  of  lavender.  The  leaves  and 
young  tops  are  the  strongest ;  and 
from  both,  as  well  as  the  flowers, 
an  essential  oil  is  prepared ;  or, 
when  distilled  with  spirit  of  wine, 
they  afford  the  celebrated  Hungary 
ivaier.  I'hese  liquid  medicines  are 
esteemed  excellent  cephalics  in 
nervous  and  hysteriatl  affeil-tions  j 
and  have  been  found  eminently 
scvvi«r,able  in  apoplexies,  palsies, 
and  vertigoes)     in   which    cases, 
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tlieyare  sparingly  applied  to  rhe 
temples  and  forehead.  According 
to  some  writers,  they  also  alTord 
considerable  relief  to  persons 
troubled  with  a  fetid  breath,  when 
employed  in  gargansms  and  dt:ntri- 
fices,  diluted  with  old  or  long  kept 
spirit  of  scurvy-grass  J  while  they 
are  supposed  to  improve  the  organs 
of  sight. 

ROSE-WORT,  theYELLow,  or 
RosE-RooT,  Rhodiola  communis 
V.  rosea,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
which  grows  on  rocks,  and  in 
mountainous  situations  :  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July.— - 
The  perennial  root  of  this  herb  is 
%^'hite,  juicy,  and  possesses  the  fra- 
grance of  roses  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree,  as  to  perfume  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  ih  Lapland.  Its 
rosy  odour  is  preserved  in  a  dry 
state :  hence  it  may  be  usefuliv 
employed  for  distilled  waters.  The 
Greenlanders  eat  the  fresh  root 
attiong  culinary  vegetables  ;  but, 
when  cultivated  in  a  garden,  its 
odoriferous  properties  are  greatly 
diminished. — The  plant  is  relished 
by  goats  and  sheep,  but  rejeded  by 
trows  arid  hogs. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  disorder,whIch 
Exclusively  affefts  sheep.  It  is 
known  by  the  dullness  of  the  ani- 
mal's eyes  ;  the  livid  hue  of  the 
gums;  foulness  of  ihe  teeth  ;  the  ill 
stent  of  the  breath  ;  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  wool,  and,  in 
the  last  stage,  the  horns  may  be 
pulled  out,  or  separated  from  tlieir 
roots. 

Various  'pauses  liave  been  as- 
signed for  'jve  origin  of  this  ma- 
lady J  but  ti.e  prevailing  opinion 
appears  to  be,  that  it  arises  froin 
the  feeding  of  shtep  In  too  moist  or 
wet  lands;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  the  dry  limed  land  in  Derby- 
diire  will  produce  the  rot,  «s  well 
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as  wStafy meadows  and  stagnant 
rnarshes.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Farmers'  Cahndar,  conjec- 
tures that  it  is  occasioned  by  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  dropsy,  incident  to 
deer,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  which* 
however,  originates  from  supera- 
bundant moisture.  An  ingenious 
correspondent,  in  the  1st  vol.  of 
the  Letters  and  Papers  nf  the  Bulk 
and  JVest  of  Efigland  Society,  at- 
tributes it  totheFLEUKwoRMs  that 
breed  in  the  livers  of  sheep,  wlii- 
ther  they  are  conveyed  through  the 
nostrils,  wliile  the  animals  are 
grazing.  Lastly,  Dr.  Darwikt 
suspects  the  rot  tti  proceed  fr<>m 
the  ina<5livity  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels of  the  livers  in  sheep,  so  that 
the  bile  becomes  too  thin  or  diluted, 
especially  inmoi^^t  seasoni;. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  is  not 
easily  reconciled;  but,  as  the  gene- 
ral predisposing  causes  obviously 
consist  in  too  moist  food,  or  damp 
and  wet  situations,  it  follows  that 
moisture  may  be  considered  as  (he 
principal  source  of  the  rot. 

The  remedies  contrived  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  (his  distem- 
per, are  as  various"  as  the  conjec- 
tures respecting  its  origin.  JMili.er 
recommends  parSley,  as  being 
eminently  serviceable.— Mr.  Vaklo 
(New  Sijstem  oJHuslandrri,  vol.  i.)- 
direfts  one  spoonful  of  common 
SALT  to  be  given  once  in  the  week, 
to  each  annual,  when  a  "  rotting 
season"  is  apprelicnded :  and,  as 
soon  as  the  sheep  are  accustomed 
to  it,  he  advises  some  dry  salt  to 
be  laid  on  flat  stones,  in  diflcrcnt 
parts  of  the  pasture  ;  as  they  will 
spontaneously  lick  it  up,  without 
any  farther  trouble.- — Mr.  Price 
(in  the  vol.  of  the  Letters  and  Pa- 
pers, Sec.  above  quoted)  recom- 
mends every  farmer  ld.remo\'e  hi:j 
sheep,  in  wet  aad  warm  seasoiw;, 

from 
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from  such  iands  as  are  liable  to  oc- 
casion the  rot  i  but,  if  this  be  im- 
practicable, he  prescribes  a  spoon- 
iul  ot  common  salt  for  each,  toge- 
ther with  a  similar  quantity  of  flour, 
in  a  pint  of  water,  once  or  twice  in 
the  werk,  by  w.iy  of  preventive  : 
and,  if  the  disorder  be  in  an  incipi- 
ent state,  a  similar  dose  adminis- 
tered four  or  live  successive  morn- 
higs,  will,  in  his  opinion,  probably 
eftL-6t  a  cure  ;  as  the  addition  of  the 
flour  and  water  not  only  abates  the 
pungency  of  the  salt,  but  also  dis- 
poses it  to  mix  more  gradually, 
though  at  tlie  same  time  more 
cffic'^ciously,  with  the  clyle.  Dr. 
Parwin,  however,  thinks  ;he  salt 
would  be  more  serviceable,  if  it 
•were  combined  into  a  ball  with 
about  sixty  grains  of  iron  lilings,  by 
means  of  tlour,  and  introduced  into 
the  sheep's  throat  every  morning, 
for  one  week. 

The  following  remedy  we  state 
on  the  authority  of  the  Gimtle/nau's 
Magazine,  vol.3t),  for  1/60": — Put 
a  handtul  of  rue  into  a  pail  of 
water,  over-night  ;  and,  in  the 
morning,  add  such  a  proportion  of 
salt  as  will  make  a  brine  sutHcient- 
ly  strong  to  support  an  egg.  Half 
a  pint  of  this  liquor  must  be  swal- 
lowed bv  each  sheep,  three  times, 
in  the  course  of  six  days;  that  is, 
every  4S  hours  one  dose. 

In  October,  179"^.  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr,  Thomas  Fleet, 
for  a  medicine  which  is  affirmed  to 
prevent  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  also 
to  check  the  farther  pr:)gressof  the 
disease  in  animals  already  infect- 
ed ;  so  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  being  fattened  on  the  same  her- 
bage which  produced  the  distem- 
per. His  restorative  consists  of 
turpentine,  Armenian  bole,  turme- 
TiC,  mercury,  salt,  sulphur,  o];ium. 
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alkanet-root,  bark,'  camphor,  anti-. 
mony,  and  distilled  water.  These 
ingredients  are  to  be  prepared  "  ac- 
cording to  chemical,  and  com- 
pounded according  to  medical  art." 
— Although  the  patentee  has  not 
deemed  proper  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  proportions  employed  in' 
com pou n  1  ing  these  mul ti fariou.s 
ingredients,  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  such  a  mass  of 
dilfc-rent  drugs,  the  principal  effefts 
will  be  produced  by  a  Jhv,  while 
the  others  are  added  only  with 
a  view  to  disguise  those,  which 
are  more  efficacious.  Hence  we 
believe,  that  a  few  grains  of  mu- 
riated  quicksilver,  combined  with 
camphor,  and  opium,  if  judicious- 
ly administered,  would  answer  a 
similar  purpose  ;  but,  in  order  to 
convince  those  readers  who  wish  to 
purchase  Mr.  Fleet's  preparation, 
that  we  are  not  j^rejudiced  against 
Quark  or  Patent  Medicines  for 
Cattle,  it  may  be  useful  to  add, 
that  the  "  Restorative  for  the  Rot 
in  Sheep,"  is  prepared  by  W.  H, 
Thomas,  surgeon,  Basingstoke, 
Hants  \  and,  we  understand,  is 
sold  by  him,  as  well  as  by  W, 
Mr) ORE  and  Co.  No.  SO,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  at5s.6d.  per  bottle, 
with  printed  direftion^ior  its  use. 

ROTrEN-STOiVE,  a  fossil  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  Derby- 
shire :  which  is  of  an  ash-brown' 
colour,  moderately  hard,  and  stains, 
the  tingers.  It  does  not  etFervesce 
with  aqua-fortis;  but  breaks  easily 
in  the  mouth,  or  m  water. — ^I'his- 
mineral  is  used  by  lapidaries  and" 
other  mechanics,  for  sitnding,  po- 
lishing, and  sotnetirae  J  for  ciitting 
stones. 

IIOUTEN,  or  RpwEN,  a  term 
denoting  the  ajtermalh,  or  after- 
grass ot'  meadovvs>  which  is  suffered 

to 
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to  grow  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  sheep  and  other  cattle  are 
admitted  to  depasture  on  such  land. 
The  pra6tice  of  reserving  the 
aftermath,  or  second  crop  ot  grass, 
is  recommended  by  the  most  able 
agriculturists  ;  as  the  cattle  feeding 
on  it  are  not  only  more  healthy,  but 
thrive  much  better  than  if  they 
were  supplied  with  turnips,  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  or  other  food. 

it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enu- 
merate all  the  adv.nitages  arising 
from  rouen :  we  shall,  therefore, 
only  observe,  that  the  dependence 
i.s  by  no  means  precarious.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Young  (^Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, vol.  xxiii.)  is  so  decidedly 
convinced  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  pra6tice, 
botli  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  food,  that  he  declares,  he  should 
labour  "  under  very  heavy  difficul- 
ties, if  he  was  deprived  of  this  re- 
source, with  so  numerous  a  stock 
on  the  farm." 

ROWEL,  in  farriery,  signifies  a 
kind  of  issue,  artificially  formed  in 
horses,  with  a  vi!;w  to  drain  super- 
lluous  humours. 

Rowels  are  introduced  into  the 
abdomen,  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
tiie  breast,  and  outside  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  hips  of  a  horse.  The  ope- 
ration is  performed  by  an  incision 
through  the  skin,  about  3-8ths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  then  separat- 
ing it  from  the  flesh  with  the 
finger,  or  passing  an  ivory  folder 
around  the  orifice :  next,  a  thin 
piece  of  leather,  of  a  circular  shape, 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  crown 
piece,  should  be  provided,  and  a 
large  round  hole  made  in  its  centre. 
Before  the  leather  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  skin  and  muscles,  it 
must  be  partially  covered  with  lint 
av  tow,  and  immersed  in  some  di- 
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gestlve  ointment :  a  pledget  of  tow 
is  likewise  dipped  in  a  similar  un- 
guent, and  carefully  put  into  the 
orifice,  so  as  completely  to  exclude 
atmospheric  air.  The  parts  around 
it  soon  swell  ;  a  copious  discharge 
of  yellow  serum  or  water  fol- 
lows ;  and,  in  two  or  lliree  days, 
at  the  farthest,  tlie  matter  will  ap- 
pear thick,  gross,  and  white,  when 
the  rowel  is  said  to  suppurate. 

Although  these  issues  are  doubt- 
less of  great  service  in  some  cases, 
yet,  like  many  other  operations 
injudiciously  pradised  on  horses, 
they  sometimes  injure  their  consti- 
tution ;  and,  instead  of  suppuratinu", 
become  gangrenous. 

Rowels  are  eminently  useful  in 
carrying  off  rheums  or  defluxions 
from  the  eyes  ;  in  great  swellings 
of  the  glands,  about  the  throat  and 
jaws,  which  sometimes  threaten 
suffocation.  In  the  vertigo  or 
staggers,  apoplexy,  and  in  large 
tumors  arising  suddenly  on  the 
legs,  heels,  &:c.  when  attended  with 
a  discharge  of  thin  ichorous  matter  j 
as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  dis- 
orders, the  apphcation  of  this  reme- 
dy should  be  determined  by  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon. — SccSetons. 

RUBY,  a  genus  of  precious 
stones,  which  display  a  variety  of 
shades,  and  are  divided  into  four 
classes  :   namely, 

1.  The  deep-red  mhy,  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  also  in  Brazil. 

2.  The  spinelL,  the  shade  of 
which  resembles  that  of  a  briglit 
corn-poppy  flower:  it  is  dug  out 
of  the  mines  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  South  America. 

3.  The  balass,  or  pale-red  ruby, 
inclining  to  a  violet,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  different  si:e- 
cies  of  these  gems.     It  is  imported 
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{jrincipally  from  Brazil,  though  a 
iew  are  sometimes  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 

4,  The  riiiicell  is  of  a  reddish- 
yellow,  and  is  likewise  obtained 
from  the  Brazils. — There  is  a  va- 
riety of  this  gem  found,  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  on  the  sea  shore, 
near  Ely,  in  the  county  of  Fife  ; 
also  near  Portsoy,  Banffshire,  and 
at  Inverarj',  Argyleshire,  in  Scot- 
land. 

.  Jlubles  are  held  in  great  esteem, 
on  account  of  their  lustre,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  water:  hence  they 
are  sold  at  high  prices,  and  often 
counterfeited  by  Brazilian  topazes, 
which  are  gi-aduaily  heated  in  a 
CTUcible previously  filled  with  ashes, 
till  they  become  reJ-hot. 

Rubies,  when  imported,  are  sub- 
ject to  no  restri,9ions  of  entry,  re- 
gistry, &o.  as  they  pay  no  duty 
whatever. 

RUE,  or  ruta,  I,,  a  genus  of  ex- 
otic plants,  comprising  seven  spe- 
cies, the  principal  of  which  is  the 
grm'enlens,  or  Common  broad- 
leaved  Garden  Bue.  It  flowers  irt 
the  month  of  June. 

This  plant  is,  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  often  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  strong  odour,  and 
a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  Tlie 
leaves  are  very  acrid  ;  and,  when 
in  full  vigour,  are  apt  to  raise  blis- 
ters on  handling,  or  applying  them 
to  the  slrin.  Boerhaave  recom- 
mends them  as.  jjowerful  sfunu- 
lants,  attenaants,  and  detergent.?: 
lie  nee  they  are  reputed  to  be  of 
great  .service  to  persons  of  cold, 
phlegmatic  habits  ;  as  they  quicken 
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the  Circulation ;  dissolve  viscid  at ' 
tenacious  juices  ;  remove  oijstruc- 
tions;  and  promote  the  fluid  secre- 
tions. "  What  medicine,"  says  he, 
"  can  be  more  efficacious  for  pro- 
moting sweat  and  perspiration;  for 
the  cure  of  the  hysteric  passion,  of 
epilepsies  ;  and  for  expelling  poi- 
son?"— Nevertheless,  the  rue  has 
lately  been  seldom  prescribed,  pro- 
bably because  many  absurd  and 
superstitious  notions  prevail  rc- 
speft ing  this  herb,  in  domestic  life. ' 

RUE,  the  Meadow,  or  Thalir- 
trinn,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising twenty- three  species,  four 
of"  which  only  are  indigenous  :  the 
principal  of  these,  is  \hefiavum,- 
Common  Meadow-rue,  Spurion.s' 
Rhubarb,  or  Rue-weed  :  it  \%  pe-' 
rennial,  grows  in  moist  meadow.<»,' 
pastures,  and  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
\=€rs  ;  \\  here  it  fJowers  in  the  nwnth^ 
of  .Tune.  ' 

The  root,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  this  plant,  impart  to  wool  a  yel^ 
low  colour ;  which,  on  adding  sal- 
ammoniac,  as.sumes  a  pale  shade  j 
and,  on  dropping  oil  of  tartar  into 
the  decodion,  acquires  an  orange* 
colour;  but,  in  order  t©  give  it 
lustre,  the  cloth  should  be  immers-' 
ed  in  alum-water;  and  the  tint 
itself  may  be  fixed,  by  dissolving 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  last  liquor» 
A  catajilasm  prepared  of  the  leaves; 
is.  said  to  have  atlbrded  relief  in  the 
Sciatica :  See  Rheumatism.—* 
From  the  yellow  flowers,  bees  ex- 
traft  a  large  pcrtion  of  honey.— 
Cows,  horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  eat 
the  Meadow-rue ;  but  it  is  dislikctl 
by  h(^s. 
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